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Art. I. — On the Deep Placers of the South and Middle Yuba, Ne- 
vada county, California, in connection with the Middle Yvha and 
Eureka Lake Canal Companies ; by B. SiLLiMAN. 

Geographical and Geological position of the Oold in California. — 
The gold of California is found chiefly on the western slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada in rocks believed to be not older geologi- 
cally than the Jurassic. The great gold region of the State, that 
area from which much the largest amount of gold bullion 
has been derived, stretches over about three degrees of latitude 
from near Fort Miller on the San Joaquin river in Fresno 
county, north to Deer Creek and the Forks of the Feather river 
in Plumas county, an area of about 200 miles in length and 
of an average width of about 40 miles, although it widens 
toward the north to about 70 miles from east to west. Its 
approximate area is probably about 1000 square miles. There 
are other important gold-bearing areas, especially those to the 
north near tne sea coast, viz : the Waldo or Sailors' diggings, 
the Sea Shore diggings, and a large but not very productive 
district, bounded on the north by the Klamath river, and south 
by Trinity river and the forks of the Sacramento near Shasta. 
In the southern part of California are several subordinate 
gold fields of inconsiderable area, chiefly in the Coast range 
mountains ; such are the Santa Cruz diggings near the coast, 
the San Antonio, the Francesquito, San Fernando, San Gabriel 
and Holcomb valley. These are chiefly interesting historically 
as having furnished the earliest evidence of the existence of 
gold in California, some of the southern gold fields having been 
Am. Jour. Sci.— Skoond Series, Vol. XL, No. 118.— July, 1865. 
1 
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well kDown to the Spanish missionaries from an early period, 
long anterior to the date commonly mentioned (1849) lor the 
first discovery of gold in California. Prudential considerations 
led these ecclesiastics to prevent as far as possible the spread of 
any knowledge respecting the existence of gold on or near 
their mission lands. 

From this statement it will be observed that the gold in 
California is probably of two distinct geological ages, that of 
the Sierra Nevada being Jurassic or Triassic, that of the Coast 
range Cretaceous or Tertiary. 

Sources to which the Oold in California is referable. — The original 
source from whence all the gold of California has been derived 
is undoubtedly the veins of gold-bearing quartz which occur so 
abundantly in all the slates and metamorphic rocks of the west- 
ern slope of the Sierras within the areas known as the gold re- 
gions. But this original or great source of the precious metal is 
historically secondary to the shallow and deep diggings or placers, 
in the former of which the gold was first discovered, and which, 
during the early years of California history furnished nearly the 
whole of the metal sent into commerce. That the placers were 
derived from the degradation or breaking up of the auriferous 
veins and- the distribution of the detritus tnus formed by the 
agency of running water and ice does not admit of a question. 
It appears also to be pretty conclusively proved that the gold- 
beanng gravel is of two distinct epochs, both geologically very 
modern, out the later period distinctly separated in time from 
the earlier, and its materials derived chiefly from the breaking up 
and redistribution of the older or deep placers. These appear 
to be distinctly referable to a river svstem different from that 
which now exists, flowing at a higher level, or over a less eleva- 
ted continental mass, and with more power, but generally in the 
direction of the main valleys of the present system. The reasons 
for this opinion will be hereafter stated more at length. 

The sources to which the gold in California is referable are 
therefore 

1st. The distribution of placer gold by the present Eiver Sys- 
tem, giving the * Shallow aiggings/ 

2d. The distribution of placer gold by an ancient River Sys- 
tem, known as * Deep diggings.' 

8d. The gold-bearing quartz veins in the metamorphic rocks 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

This is also the order in which the development of the coun- 
try by human industry has brought the gola to light : the com- 
paratively small number of exceptions to this generalization from 
the early workings of quartz mines forming in fact a confirma- 
tion of its general accuracy. 

The first rush of adventurers was to the shallow placers. 
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where the gold, chiefly washed out of the older placers, was 
found distriouted, within reach of the miners who had only a 
pick and shovel or pan. Here the first fruits of labor were 
sometimes very ample, and the capital and skill employed quite 
small. Gradually, as the gold thus superficially distributed be- 
came partly exhausted, streams of water and various contriv- 
ances for * sluicing' were introduced, involving more skill and 
the union of labor with capital. 

It was pretty early discovered that very extensive and valu- 
able deposits of auriferous gravel lay at levels far above the 
present course of the streams, and that to wash these deposits 
required the adoption of new methods adapted to meet the case. 
Hence came the so-called Hydraidic process^ which, although in 
use now for more than ten years, has yet made barely more 
than a commencement upon the great mass of deep lying 
auriferous shingle which remains to be treated by this method 
of gold washing. 

Finally comes the era of quartz mining in depth, the success- 
ful prosecution of which demanded more skill and capital, as 
well as cheaper labor and better machinery than the early days 
of California furnished. In this man undertakes to do for him- 
self, by the use of his own skill, what in an earlier age nature 
had done for him on a grand scale in breaking up the matrix 
of the precious metal, commencing at the fountain head of the 
stream of gold. 

I propose at present to consider with some detail the second 
of the great sources of gold production, viz : Deep-lying Placers. 
The character of these deposits is well illustrated by a descrip- 
tion of the ground between the south and middle tovks of the 
Yuba River, in Nevada county, where this description of gold 
deposit is well exposed in consequence of the considerable 
amount of mining work which has been performed there, the 
whole of this ground being controlled by the waters of the 
Middle Yuba Canal Company, and of the Eureka Lake Water 
Corapanv. 

The l)eep Placers of the Yuba. — The Yuba is an affluent of the 
Feather river, which it joins at Marysville on its way to its junc- 
tion with the Sacramento. The South and Middle forks of the 
Yuba river unite with the North Yuba, the course of which is 
nearly at right angles to these two branches, whose mean course 
is west about 13® south (magnetic), the Feather river running 
about north and south. 

The ridge of land embraced between the South and Middle 
forks of the Yuba is from six to eight miles in width, and to the 
limits of the auriferous gravel, as thus far explored, about 80 
miles, forming an area of about 200 square miles. The elevation 
of this ridge above the sea is, at its western extremity near French 
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Corral, about 1500 feet, from whence it gradually rises into the 
high Sierras, the Yuba Gap Pass being 4570 feet above the sea, 
and the Downieville Battes about 8840 feet. This Mesopotamia 
is cut up by ravines descending from a central axis both ways 
into the valleys of the two rivers forming * gulches* with steep 
sides, often beautifully wooded. The more elevated portions of 
the land are covered by a heavy bed of volcanic ashes and 
breccia, which evidently at an earlier day formed a continuous 
sheet over not only the tongue of land under consideration, but 
over the adjacent region, as is conspicuously seen in the sections 
afforded by the various rivers. This mass of volcanic ashes con- 
tains numerous angular fragments of cellular lava, trachyte, 
basalt, porphyry and volcanic mineral aggregates, quite foreign 
to the general geology of the country. Its thickness varies with 
the topography and drainage of the surface, but it forms the 
summits of all the hills above a certain horizon, and in places 
'reaches an elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet above the level 
of the rivera Below Columbia the denudation of the surface 
has removed the volcanic matter, leaving the auriferous gravel 
exposed as the upper surface. This volcanic deposit receives 
from the miners the general name of * cement,' a term it well 
deserves from its compact and tenacious character, much re- 
sembling pozzuolana or Roman cement. The accompanying sec- 
tion was made by Mr. Hugo Hochholzer to accompany his map 
of the ridge, and represents the line drawn from the Fellows 
Quartz Lode, on the Middle Yuba, southeast through Snow Point 
and Mount Zion, to the South Yuba. 



This section represents a point above most of the deep dig- 
gings, the gravel on this portion of the ridge being generally 
covered by the volcanic cement, so as to be inaccessible by the 
process of hydraulic working, and available at a later day only 
by deep mining. 

It shows the ravines of the two branches of the Yuba at / 
(middle) and^ (south), the 'bed rock' a, the auriferous gravel 
ft, and the volcanic cement c covering all. The Snow-Point 
Diggings are seen at d, and the position of two of the water- 
ditches at €, 

The auriferous gravel varies in thickness from 80 or 100 feet, 
where it has been exposed to denudation, to 250 feet or more, 
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where it is protected from such actioa. Probably 120 feet is 
not an over-statement for its average thickness in the marginal 
portions, where it has been exposed by working the deep dig- 
gings or hydraulic claims. This vasl gravel bed is composed 
of rounded masses of quartz, greenstone, and all themetamor- 
phic rocks which are found in the high Sierras. 

It is often locally stratified, but I could find no evidence of 
any continuity in its beddings. The lower portions are com- 
posed of larger boulders than the upper, as a general rule, but 
this does not exclude the occasional presence of huge boulders 
in the central and upper portSons. In a fresh fracture of the 
whole thickness of these deposits, such as may be seen daily in 
the * claims,' which are being actively worked, a striking con- 
trast of color is seen between the lower and upper portions of 
the gravel mass, consequent on the percolation of atmospheric 
waters and air, oxydizing the iron resulting from the decompo- 
sition of pyrites, and staining the gravel of a lively red and 
yellow color in waving lines and bands, contrasting boldly 
with the blue color of the unoxydized portions. A close exam- 
ination of the blue-colored portion of the gravel shows it to be 
highly impregnated with sulphuret of iron, forming, in fact, the 
chief cementing material which holds the pebbles in a mass as 
firm as conglomerate, requiring the force of gunpowder to break 
it up. 

In the upper portions of these beds are frequent isolated 
patches, often of considerable extent, composed of fine sand, 
clearly showing water lines, curved, sloping or horizontal, but 
never for any distance regular, and in these portions occur 
frequently large quantities of lignite, or fossil wood, little 
changed from its original condition, but blackened to the color 
of coal and flat with pressure. Among these remains are logs 
similar in appearance to the Manzanita, now growing abun- 
dantly on the hills of auriferous gravel. Some of these, which 
I measured, were fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter and ten 
to fifteen feet in length. Occasionally the mass of this ancient 
driftwood accumulated in these eddies of the current, where 
they were deposited with the fine sands, amount almost to a 
continuous bed of lignite. 

Wedge-shaped and lenticular masses of tough yellow and 
whitish clay also occur in the ancient drift, replacing the gravel 
and affording, by their resisting power, a great impediment to 
the operations of mining. 

The ' slacking down ' or disintegration which a few months 
exposure of the hard gravel * cement' produces, is due mainly, 
if not entirely, to the decomposition of the associated pyrites 
before noted. It is remarkable how large a part of the 
smoothed and beautifully rounded stones, even those of large 
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size, undergo a similar slacking by atmospheric action, even in 
a very brief period of time, rendering it almost impossible to 
preserve specimens of the gravelly concrete unless they are pro- 
tected by varnish. The most unyielding of the * cement' masses 
are sometimes left over one season by the miners, exposed to the 
air and frost, to secure the benefits of this disintegration, without 
which but little of the contained gold can be obtained. 

The gold is disseminated throughout the entire mass of this 
great gravel deposit, not uniformly in value, but always in 
greater quantity near its base or on the bed rock. The upper 
half of the deposit is found to be always less in value than the 
lower part, sometimes so poor that it would be unprofitable 
working by itself, but inasmuch as there is no practicable mode 
of working the under stratum without first moving the upper 
portion, in practice the whole is worked. 

The gold rarely occurs in large masses in this ancient gravel. 
Often on the polished and very smooth surfaces of the * bed 
rock* and of the superincumbent masses of gravel when freshly 
raised from their long resting place, the scales of brilliant 
yellow metal are beautifully conspicuous. These are frequently 
inlaid so firmly upon the hard granite floor of the ancient river 
or glacier as to resemble hard stone mosaics. In fact the whole 
surfiftce of the bed rock requires to be worked over by the pick 
to secure the gold entangled in its surface, to a depth, when 
soft, (as of mica or chloritic slate or gneiss,) of several inches. 

The method of extracting the gold from these deposits by 
hydraulic process is described under a subsequent heaa. 

The Bed Bock, as it is significantly termed by the miners, 
shows everywhere when freshly exposed the most conspicuous 
evidence of aqueous or glacial action. The course and direction 
of the motion which has left its traces everywhere is plainly 
discernable. Nothing would so satisfactorily convey a correct 
idea of the remarkable features of this ancient floor, moulded 
and rounded by water or ice, as a series of good stereoscopic 
photographs such as I hope to secure the present season through 
the kind assistance of Mr. C. F. Watkins, of San Francisco, so 
well known for his admirable California views. The "bed rock" 
varies of course in different portions of the area now under con- 
sideration, being either granite, gneiss, greenstone or shale. In 
the granite are observed numerous minute quartz veins pursuing 
^ course parallel to each other often for hundreds of feet without 
interruption. 

In the * American Claim,' at San Juan, the granite is suc- 
ceeded on the, west by a large jointed blue siliceous shale, of the 
same strike with the main joints of the granite. This latter 
rock is covered by numerous very large boulders of meta- 
morphic conglomerate, of which no traces are seen in place. 
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The course of the ancient current where I had an opportunity 
of measuring it, appears to have been about 20°-25*^ west of 
north, (magnetic,) which it will be observed is nearly at right 
angles to the mean course of the middle and south forks of the 
Yuba ; but it is not far from parallel with the axis of the Sac- 
ramento river valley, or of the great valley between the Coast 
Kange and the Sierra Nevada. I have noted the same general 
direction of the scratches elsewhere in the great gold region, but 
additional observations are required to justify any comprehen- 
sive generalization. This much appears clearly shown, however, 
by the present state of our knowledge on this subject, viz: that 
the spread of the ancient gold-bearing gravel was produced by 
a cause greatly more elevated than the existing river system, 
or, which is more probable, at a time when the continent was 
less elevated than at present,* and moving in a direction con- 
formable to the course of the valleys of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquim. We find it impossible to admit the existing river- 
system as a cause adequate to the spreading of such vast masses 
of rounded materials ; the facts plamly point to a much greater 
volume of water than any now flowing m the valley. The sec- 
tion already given illustrates perfectly the relations of the pres- 
ent river-system to the more ancient one whose grand effects are 
chronicled in the bed rock and its vast superincumbent mass of 
auriferous gravel. It serves also to illustrate the process now 
still in progress, by which the existing river system derived 
its gold-bearing sands, in great part at least, from the cutting 
away and secondary distribution of these ancient placers. 

Those who have had the opportunity of visiting other por- 
tions of the great gold region of California than that now 
under consideration will at once recognize the local characters 
of the details ffiven as perfectly consistent with the general 
phenomena of the ancient placers as observed elsewhere ; while 
at the same time great differences are found in many of the 
details. Thus in Calaveras and Tuolumne counties, 80 or 100 
miles farther south, the volcanic matter capping the auriferous 
gravel is found in the form of basaltic columns, beneath which 
recur the same phenomena already described. Here the wood 
contained in the 'gravel beds is beautifully agatised, or con- 
verted into semi-opal, as is the case also at Nevada City, Placer* 
ville, and elsewhere, associated with beautifiil impressions of 
leaves of plants and trees similar in appearance to those now 
found in this region. 

* It is the opiDion of geolo^ts that the larger part of the erosion excavatiug the 
valleys of the continents took place after the Tertiary period. It was pro^bly 
daring this same time that the deep-lying auriferous gravel was produced from tlie 
degradation of the metamorphie schists and quartz veins of the Sierras by the joint 
action of water and of glaciers. 
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This general description of the deep-lying placers of the Yuba 
might be greatly extended from my notes^ but enough has 
probably been said to convey the impression that the phenom- 
ena here described are on a grand and comprehensive scale, and 
referrable to a general cause long anterior in date ta the exist- 
ing river-system; a cause which has been sulB&cient to break 
down and transport the gold-bearing veins of the Sierras, with 
their associated metamorphic rocks, thus laying up in store for 
human use deposits of the precious metal in amount, on a scale 
far beyond the notions generally prevailing of the nature of 
placer deposits. 

Quantity of Oold in the Deep Placers of the Tuba, — The exten- 
sive mining operations which, since 1852, have been carried on 
upon the ridge of land between the South and Middle Yuba riv- 
ers, have supplied the data requisite for a pretty accurate estimate 
of the average value of gold actually saved in mining and wash- 
ing a given quantity of auriferous gravel. Without making an 
exact survey of the ground, it would be impossible to give a 
precise statement of the total quantity of gravel which has been 
washed away, much less of what yet remains to be washed. 
Fortunately, Mr. Greorge Black, a skillful English engineer long 
resident in California, has twice made a reconnoissance of the 
ground now under consideration, and his Eeport,* privately 
printed, has been placed at my disposal. I shall use its data 
with freedom so far as they are required to confirm or extend 
my own observations. 

The mining ground in this area stretches along both margins 
of the delta from French Corral, a place near its western ex- 
tremity, in a line pretty closely parallel to the Middle Yuba, 
skirtea by the claims known as Birchville, Sweetland's, Sebas- 
topool, the Eureka claims (at North San Juan), Badger's Hill, 
through Grizzly Gulch to Woolsey's Flat, Moore's Flat, Orleans 
Flat, and Snow Point to Eureka, and thence crossing to the 
South Yuba slopes ; it includes Mt. Zion, Relief Hill, Bloomfield, 
Lake City, Grizzly Hill, Columbia, Pleasant Hill, and Monte- 
zuma, the entire circuit being over sixty miles. 

But I was fully convinced from my own examinations of this 
ground, in November of last year, that but a* very small part of 
the mining ground available for early development and quite 
within easy control of the existing flow of water furnished by 
the Middle Yuba Canal Co. and the Eureka Lake Co. has been 
taken up, much less opened for work. Mr. Black estimates the 
length of the mining claims at present supplied with water by 
the Middle Yuba Canal Co. at five miles, with an average width 
of three hundred and fifty yards, and an average depth of forty 

' Report OD the Middle Yuba CaDal and Eureka Lake Canal* Nevada Ck>., Cali- 
fornia. Bj GxoBOE Black, Cinl Engineer. San Francisco. 1864. pp. 82. 
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yards, making a quantity of one hundred and twenty-three 
millions of cubic yards of auriferous gravel. He also estimates 
that eight per cent of this quantity has been worked away in the 
past twelve years, leaving one hundred and thirteen millions of 
cubic yards which remain for future operations. At an average 
of thirty-four cents of gold to the cubic yard (the average in 
the Yuba region appears to be from thirty cents to forty-five 
cents per cubic yard, saved in the hydraulic process), the vol- 
ume of auriferous gravel here estimated would yield over thirty- 
eight millions of dollars. But the total area of the various 
places where gravel deposits have been worked on this ridge is 
estimated by Mr. Black as equal to fifteen square miles, all of 
which, and much more, is controlled by the water of the Eu- 
reka Lake Co., or of the Middle Yuba Canal. If this area is esti- 
mated at an average of forty yards in depth (it varies from 
eighty to two hundred and two hundred and fifty feet in depth), 
we shall have one thousand eight hundred fifteen million nine 
hundred and thirty-six thousand cubic yards of gravel, and if 
this be estimated to yield only thirty cents per yard, we reach 
the grand aggregate of five hundred and forty-four million six 
hundred and ten thousand dollars as its probable yield in gold. 

The average cost of the water required to wash away one 
cubic yard of gravel has heretofore been seven and a half cents: 
but if its price is reduced to six and a quarter cents (=16 J cents 
for one miner's inch of water) for each cubic yard, the cost of 
the water to perform this work will be nearly one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars ($119,316,820). It is easy to see 
from these statements that the amount of gold contained in the 
deep placers of the Yuba alone is probably greater than the 
aggregate of all the gold yet exported from the whole Pacific 
coast, which (including silver) amounted on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1865, to $695,944,786." Mr. Black's estimate of the area 
of mining ground applies only to certain marginal parts of 
the Yuba district which are not covered by the volcanic tufa. 
I saw beyond these limits a vast amount of valuable mining 
ground in this area, all under control of the existing water- 
flow of the Eureka Lake Company. There is little doubt, 
that at a future time a considerable portion of the ground 
covered by volcanic ash beds will be made to yield its pre- 
cious deposit in a day of cheaper labor, and with improved 
methods of mining. At Forrest City, Minnesota, and Alleghany 
town, situated on the north bank of the Middle Yuba, immedi- 
ately opposite Snow Point, the volcanic ash bed covers the 
* great Blue Lead' (part of the ancient auriferous gravel,) where 
it has yielded almost fabulous wealth to the explorers. The 

' Mercantile Gazette for January 12, 1866. 
Am. Joub. Sci.— Secojtd Sbriss, VtHi. XL, No. 118.~Jult, 1865. 
2 
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* Live Yankee Claim,' for example, at Forrest City, is reported 
to have paid its owners over three millions of dollars. The 
south side of the Middle Yuba yet remains to be explored for 
the continuation of this streak of * rich pay ' which points nearly 
in the direction of the section given in this Report. 

It will be observed that these estimates apply only to the 
value of gold actually saved. That this amount is small com- 
pared with the total contents of the placers, will appear when 
we come to describe the method by which it is saved, and see 
how crude that process yet is. What goes down the ravines 
from the washing is not all lost, as it is partially washed again 
in the rivers below by the Chinese and others, but there are no 
data for determining how much is thus saved. No account is 
taken in this connection of those extremely rich deep placers, 
which, like the workings at Forrest City, &c., just named, and 
other localities, yield gravel so rich in gold that the whole 
mass is oflen worked in a crushing mill. 

Process of Hydraulic Mining, — With the more or less complete 
exhaustion of the shallow placers in the ravines and river beds 
in California, where the gold was first obtained with little labor 
and by the most simple means, came the necessity of devising a 
system by which the deep placers, like these under consideration, 
could be economically worked. The accomplishing of this ob- 
ject demanded the use of a large amount of capital, to be expen- 
ded in the construction of canals and aqueducts to convey water 
from the mountains and fountain heads of the streams, at a suit- 
able elevation and in sufficient quantity to command the ground 
to be worked, as well also as for the opening of tunnels and 
shafts in the * bed rock,' for the discharge of the gravel, an ope- 
ration requiring much labor and skill, and consuming oft;en sev- 
eral years in their prosecution. 

The association of labor and capital thus demanded, called 
into existence in various parts of the State, Canal and Ditch 
companies, the associates being generally miners, whose lim- 
ited finances were eked out by borrowing money from bank- 
ers, at rates of interest ranging from three to five per centum 
monthly. The Middle Yuba Canal Company was thus organ- 
ized in 1853, and the construction of its hydraulic works 
commenced, the water being brought from a point on the 
Middle Yuba river just below Woolsey's Flat, where the stream 
was dammed, with a total cost, including the various branch 
ditches, reservoirs and extensions, to June 1858, of $397,171.91, 
(since then increased to about $600,000) and with a safe capacity 
of thirty-eight cubic feet of water per second, which can easily 
be increased by inexpensive improvements to sixty cubic feet 
per second. The first named quantity is equal to 1500 inches 
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miner's measurement, the second to 2280 miner's inches.* The 
Eureka liake Water Company^s works, commenced in 1858, have 
cost about one million of dollars. 

Experience has demonstrated that the larger the volume of 
water employed in the process of washing, the more the efficiency 
and greater the economy of the operation. The proper applica- 
tion of the great mechanical force furnished by large volumes of 
water under a great pressure was a problem solved satisfactorily 
only after manv abortive trials and large experience. This prob- 
lem involves the following conditions. 

Ist, The w'hole mass of auriferous gravel must be moved, 
whatever its depth, quite down to the * bed rock.' 

2d, This must be accomplished by the action of water alone, 
human labor being confined to the application of the water, 
and thft preliminary preparations it involves, the amount of 
material to be moved and disposed of in every day of ten hours 
being from 1500 to 3000 cubic yards for each first class opera- 
tion, involving the use of 400 inches of water. 

3d, The mechanical disintegration of the compact conglome- 
rate as a part of the uninterrupted operation of the whole system. 

4th, The contemporaneous saving of the gold, without inter- 
rupting the continued flow of the water. 

5th, The disposal of the accumulations resulting from the 
removal of such vast masses of auriferous gravel. 

These conditions are in practice met by the following steps. 
The mining ground being selected, a tunnel is projected from 
the nearest and most convenient ravine, so that starting in 
the *bed rock' on the face of the ravine, it shall approach the 
center of the gravel mass to be moved at a gradient of about one 
in twelve to one in twenty. The dimensions of this tunnel are 
usually six feet in width by seven feet in heigh^, sometimes 
wider; and where possible, it is carried on a line of contact be- 
tween the granite and the shales, for the greater ease of excava- 
tion. These tunnels vary in length from a few hundred feet to 

* The mioer^s inch of water, in California is that quantity of water which wiU 
pass through an opening of one square inch area under a noean pressure or head of 
BIX inches. In practice the water from the canal is conducted into a measuring 
bos (see the accompanying map for a figure of this box) twelve or fourteen 
feet square, in the sides of which ODenUigs are made two Inches in height, 
and extending across three of the siaes. These openings are closed by slide 
Talres when not in use. The sectional area throu^ which the water flows deter- 
mines of course the volnme hy measurement. Thus twenty indies in length of 
slit by two inches in depth, under a head of six inches, is called forty inches miner't 
measurement. A cubic foot (s:7'49 U. B. galloos) equals 88 miner's indies. 
The water discharged by one miner's inch In 24 hours is equal to 2,274 cubic feet, 
or for one working day of ten hours, 1,098 cuMc feet. The average consumption of 
water on each mining claim m active work is equal to three hundred miner's inches. 
This quantity of water flowing ten hours is jequal to 829,400 cubic feet or 2,470,600 
United States gallons, a greater quantity than is required for the supply of tlie city 
of San Francisco with a population of over one liundred thousand people. — Black, 
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several thousand feet^ some of the longer consuming from two 
to four or five years in driving, at a cost of from $10 to $60 per 
foot, varying with the character of the rock to be excavated. 
The end of the tunnel is designed to be from fifty to one hun- 
dred or more feet beneath the under surface of the gravel at a 
point where a shaft is sunk through the gravel and *bed rock' 
until it intersects the tunnel. It ooviously demands careful en- 
gineering to carry out works of such magnitude with the accu- 
racy required, and for the want of sufficient care or skill in this 
particular, years of costly labor and anxious expectation were 
sometimes wasted in the early history of these enterprises. 

The object of this laborious exploration is obvious. The 
long tunnel becomes a sluice-way through the whole length of 
which * sluice boxes ' are laid, at once to direct the stream and 
save the gold. For this purpose a trough of strong pltnks is 

E laced in the tunnel two and a half feet wide and with sides 
igh enough above the pavement to control the stream. The 
pavement is usually composed of blocks of wood six inches in 
thickness and as wide as the sluice, cut across the grain of the 
wood. These are placed about two inches apart at the ends 
and held in position by elects of two inches square. In the 
interstices (* rifles') of two inches by four thus left, a small 
portion of quicksilver is placed, to aid in catching the gold 
which finds its way into these hollow spaces. 

The vertical shaft is intended to furnish a fall of sufficient 
height to break up the harder masses of conglomerate and 
cement as the gravelly stream is precipitated, dashing from side 
to side of the shaft, and finally with great force upon its rooky 
bottom. 

The water from the canal is brought by side flumes or aque- 
ducts to the head of the mining ground, with an elevation of 
one hundred to two hupdred feet above the bed rock, and it is 
conveyed into the bottom of the mining claims by iron pipes 
sustained on a strong incline of timbers. These pipes are of 
sheet iron, of adequate strength, rivetted at the joints, and meas- 
ure from twelve to eighteen inches in diameter. These commu- 
nicate at the bottom with a strong prismatic box of cast iron, 
in the top and sides of which are openings for the adaptation of 
flexible pipes, made of a very strong fabric of canvass, termin- 
ating in nozzles of metal of two and a half to three inches in 
diameter. From these nozzles the streams are directed against 
the &ce of the gravel to be washed, with a force comparable to that 
of ordnance. The volume of water employed varies, of course, 
with the work to be done ; but it is not uncommon to see four 
or five such streams, each conveying two hundred inches of 
water, acting simultaneously on the face of the same bank. 
One thousand miner's inches are equal to twenty-six and a 
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third cubic feet of water, weighing 1682 pounds, constantly 
discharged against the face of the bank under a pressure of 
ninety to two hundred pounds to the square inch, varying with 
the height of the column. Under the continuous action of this 
enormous mechanical force, aided by the softening power of the 
water, large sections of the gravelly mass come crashing down 
with great violence. The debris, speedily dissolving and disap- 
pearing under the resistless force of the torrent of water, is hur- 
ried forward to the mouth of the shaft, down which it is precipi- 
tated with the whole volume of turbid water. Boulders of one 
hundred to two hundred pounds in weight are shot forward by 
this impetuous stream, accompanied by masses of the harder 
cement, which meet in the fall down the shaft and in the con- 
cussion of the great boulders, the crushing agencies required to 
disintegrate them. 

The heavv banks of 80 feet and upwards are usually worked 
in two benches. The upper half is never so rich as the lower, 
and being also much less firm is worked away with greater 
rapidity. T)ie lower section is much the most compact, the 
stratum on the *bed rock' being strongly cemented by sul- 
phuret of iron and great pijessure, resists even the full force of 
the water stream until it has been loosened by gunpowder. For 
this purpose adits are driven in on the 'bed rock*^fortv or fifty 
feet from the face of the bank, and a tunnel extended at right 
angles therefrom to some distance each side of the adit. In 
this tunnel a large quantity of gunpowder is placed, from fifty 
to two hundred kegs, and fired as one blast by a train laid from 
without In this manner, the compact conglomerate is broken 
up, and the water then rapidly completes the work. 

Sometimes the system of tunnels on the bed rock is extended 
much as in a coal mine, by cross alleys leaving blocks, which 
are then washed away, when the whole mass settles and disin- 
tegrates easily under the influence of the water. 

The tunnels in the bed rock already described are made 
double, for the convenience of * cleaning up' one of them while 
the other is in action. The process of cleaning up is performed 
every ten or twenty days, according to the size and richness of 
the work, and consists in removing the entire pavement of 
blocks from the bed of the sluice, and removing all the amal- 
gam of ffold and *rich dirt' collected in the * rifles,' and re- 
placing the blocks in the same way as at first; advantage is 
taken of this occasion to reverse the position of the blocks when 
they are worn irregularly, and to substitute new ones for those 
which are worn through. The mechanical action of the washing 
process on the blocks is of course very rapid and severe, so as 
to conmiand a complete renewal of them once in eight or ten 
weeks. Some miners prefer a pavement of egg-shaped stones 
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set like a cobble-stone pavement, the gold being deposited in 
the interstices. Most of the sluices are however paved with 
rectangalar wooden blocks as described. 

Standing at the mouth of one of these long bed rock tunnels 
in full action, one unaccustomed to the process is filled with a 
sense of amazement amounting almost to terror, as the muddy 
mass sweeps with great velocitv onward, bearing in its course 
great boulders which add to tne roar of the water, the whole 
being precipitated down a series of falls, at each of which it 
is caught up again by new sluices of timber lined like the first 
one, and so onward and downward many hundreds of feet, until 
the level of the river is reached at the distance perhaps of half 
a mile or more from the mouth of the first tunnel. At each of 
these new falls of twenty-five or fifty feet, the process of com- 
minution begun in the first shaft is carried forward and a new 
portion of gold is obtained. 

Another ingenious device to secure the gold is by means 
of what are called under currents. At the end of the last 
sluice box, and beyond the mouth of the tunnel a grating 
of iron bars is arranged lengthwise in the bottom through which 
a portion of the water and finer material falls upon a series of 
nK>re gently graded sluices of double the width of the main 
sluice. These sluices are placed at right angles to the other 
while the great body of the gravel with the large boulders go 
dashing forward over the fall, while the finer part thus di- 
verted is more gently brought in contact with a new set of 
mercurial rifles, from which it rejoins the main torrent ; and the 
same process is repeated at each succeeding fall, until the river 
is reached. 

Bude as this method of saving the gold appears, experience 
shows that more gold is saved by it than by any other method 
of washing yet devised, while the economical advantages it oflTers 
are incomparably greater than any other. In fact, it would be 
entirely impossible to handle so vast a body of poor material in 
any other way now known. 

To show the enormous advantage gained by the present sys- 
tem of working, compared with those formerlv in use, Mr. Black 
states that, taking a miner's wages at four dollars per day, the 
cost of handling a cubic yard of auriferous gravel is as follows : 

With the pan, $20.00 

With the rocker, 5.00 

With the long torn, 1.00 

With the hydraulic process, - - . .20 

In fact, man has, in the hydraulic process, taken command of 
nature's agencies, employing them for his own benefit^ compell- 
ing her to surrender the treasure locked up in the auriferous 
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gravel by the ase of the same forces which she employed in dis- 
tribating it I 

I have dwelt with the more fullness on this process, so fSEunil- 
iar to all Californians, because I am persuaded that few who 
have not seen it in action have any adequate notion of its mag- 
nitude and importance. By no other means certainly does man 
more completely change the face of nature than by this method 
of hydraulic mining. Hills melt away and disappear under its 
influence, being distributed in the river beds below, every win- 
ter's freshets carrying to lower and yet lower points portions of 
the detritus, while whole valleys are filled with dean-washed 
boulders of quartz ahd other rocks left behind in the general 
debacle. Meanwhile the Sacramento and its tributaries, and 
likewise the San Joaquim flow turbid with red mud, bars are 
formed where none existed before, and the hydrography of the 
bay of San Francisco is changing under the influence of the 
same causes. The desolation which remains after the ground 
washed by the miner is abandoned, is remediless and appalling. 
The rounded surface of the bed rock torn up with picks and 
strewn with great boulders shows here and there islands of 
gravel, rising in vertical clifife with red and blue stains, serving 
to mark the ancient level and filling the spectator with amaze- 
ment at the changes, geological in their nature and extent, which 
the hand of man has wrought. 

But the auri sacra fames heeds no suggestion of the esthetic; 
the gold is there, we have the means and the power to re- 
move it, why should we stay our hand ! The process is but 
just commenced. It has required already twelve years to re- 
move, as we have seen, eight per cent of the minine ground, 
already recognized as such, in but a small portion of the area 
between the two forks of the Yuba. Not this generation, nor 
yet a fifth from this, will see the completion of the work, while 
each year will hereafter witness an increased production of TOld 
up to the maximum possible with the water at command. The 
amount of gold sent into commerce from this very limited por- 
tion of the ancient auriferous gravel has for many years averaged 
over two millions of dollars annually. 

Water Supply. — It follows as an oDvious consequence of what 
has been said of the Deep Placers, and of the hydraulic process of 
mining, that an adequate supply of water at a suitable elevation 
is essential for the extraction of the gold contained in the ancient 
auriferous gravel. The water shed between the two branches 
of the Yuba Eiver now under consideration, includes not only 
the tributary streams which rise in the Sierras, such as Cafion 
Creek, Pass Creek, and others, but a great number of small and 
larger lakes, from a few acres to sevenJ miles in area which nes- 
tle among the hills. Of these the largest is the Truckee Lake ; 
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and although the waters of this considerable reservoir are not 
now flowing in either of the canals under consideration, I am 
credibly informed, on high authority, that they are likely to do 
so ere long. Cafion Creek Lake (called on the map Eureka 
Lake) is the most considerable reservoir of the Eureka Lake 
Canal Co. I visited it in November, after the first fall of snow, 
but before the waters had commenced accumulating. In four 
or five weeks time after it was full. A substantial dam built of 
blocks of granite, raises its waters to a present average height of 
forty-two feet above its outlet, with natural abutments of granite 
capable of receiving twenty feet more of height. Its base is 
transversely at bottom one hundred and twenty feet, its height 
seventy feet, and from bank to bank its top measures two hun- 
dred and fifty feet The water face is protected by a double 
covering of sawed planking, securely fastened, and in all five 
inches in thickness. The flow of water is regulated by a sluice- 
way of arched masonry. When full, the present capacity of this 
reservoir is estimated at 983,000,000 cubic feet of water. By an 
increase of twelve feet in the height of the dam, Mr. Black esti- 
mates the increased capacity of this reservoir to be 262,000,000 
of cubic feet of water, equal to twenty-five days supply of the 
canal with a constant stream, or in all about six months' supply. 
But the canal receives its supply for four months, say from 
the middle of April to the middle of August, from the moun- 
tain streams, which afford a plentiful supply from the constant 
melting of the snows during this season ; the snow accumu- 
lates in great quantities in the snowy Sierras during the winter 
months, the melting of which supplies not only the flow of the 
streams, but fills also to overflowing all the mountain lakes and 
artificial reservoirs, in which the waters are kept in reserve 
against the droughts of late summer and autumn. Barely, as in 
the summer of 1863-4, does the snow-fall fail to meet the de- 
mands. During the year named, for the first time since the con- 
struction of the canals, the reservoirs were not half filled, but dur- 
ing the current year thev were filled again by mid-winter. The 
rain-fall for 1863-4 was less than has been known in California 
since 1850-5L The snow in 1863-4 measured only four feet.* 

* Mr. Black gives the foIlowiDg table, Ac 
Statement of the Rain-fall^ at registered at Saeratnento for fifteen yew% : 



Tear. Rain-fell In iacbea. 

1849-60 86. 

1860-61 4.780 

1861-62 17.980 

1862-68 86-862 

1 868-64 60.063 

1864-66 18.620 

1866-66 18.770 

1866-67 10.443 



Year. Rain-fell in inehea. 

1 867-68 16.008 

1868-69 16.021 

1869-60 22.107 

1860-61 16.097 

1861-62 86.649 

1862-68 1 1.679 

1863-64 7.872 

Mean rain-fall, 18.64 



From this table it will be seen that the rain fall for 1863, '64, is only 7.37, whilst 
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Besides the main reservoir are other smaller lakes or reser- 
voirs, of which the principal one is Lake Faucherie, on the 
course of Cafion Creek, perhaps four miles below the main res- 
ervoir. A timber dam of thirty feet in height has been con- 
structed across its outlet, forming a reservoir of about two 
hundred acres, giving a volume of 217,000,000 of cubic feet. 
Dams have also been erected across the outlets of several small 
lakes to the west and south of Lake Faucherie, from the outlet 
of one of which the main canal commences. 

The Eureka Canal is constructed partly in earth and partly 
as a wooden flume. The dimensions of the main flume are 
five feet nine inches in width; depth, three feet; fall, sixteen 
feet per mile. The discharge is ninety-six and forty-four-hun- 
dredths cubic feet per second, or 3,4o5 miners' inches, taking 
the depth of water at two feet nine inches. If the full depth 
of three feet were attained, the discharge would be one hundred 
and thirteen and thirty-three-hundredths cubic feet, or 4,806 
inches ; but on account of the irregularity in the grade and the 
subsidences which have taken place, it is not practicable, at pres^ 
ent, to fill it to its full capacity. 

Taking 3,485 inches as the supply, and deducting ten per cent 
for loss by leakage, evaporation, etc., will leave 8,087 inches, the 
supply which can be made available. The practical result, 
which is 8000 inches, agrees very closely with this ; 8,087 inches 
of a constant discharge during a working day of ten hours is 
ec[ual to 7,289 inches for twenty-four hours, which latter quan- 
tity, therefore, is the available capacity of the canal, irrespec- 
tive of the Miners' and other confluent ditches. The dischar^ 
per second, being ninety-six and forty-four-hundredths cubio 
feet, equals eight and one-third millions of Qubic feet for twenty- 
four hours. The yearly complement is therefore 8,041,000,000 
cubio feet. 

The storage capacity for the supply of the Canal is thus stated : 

Cafion Creek Reservoir, 938 millions cubic feet 

Lake Faucherie, 217 " " " 

Smaller lakes, 100 " " ** 



1,250 



(( (( u 



the average ML for the bst fifteen years has been 18*64. In the moontuns, rain 
rarely falb after the month of September. It is then converted into snow throagh 
the coldness of the climate. In April it commences to thaw, and during the few 
following months all the water-courses and rivers have a plentiful supply of water. 
The rain-fall of the mountains (or the snow which falls there, when converted into 
water) is from fifty to seventy per cent more than the rainfall of the valleys * 
(according to experiments which I made on the Middle Ynba in 1856-7, I found 
that seven feet of snow measured, after its fall, one foot of water ; therefore, as an 
approximation, the fall of snow, divided by seven, is equal to the rain-fidl.) 

Am. Joub. Scl— Ssoond Skbies, Vol. XL, Na 118.— Jult, 1865. 
3 
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This amount divided by eight and one-third millions, the daily 
supply, equals one hundred and fifly days', or five months' stor- 
age supply. A partial deficiency exists during three months of 
the year, from the middle of January to the middle of April, 
during a part of which period, however, the demands for wash- 
ing are at a minimum. In ordinary years the reservoirs are not 
drawn from before the middle of August In 1864, however, 
the draft commenced as early as July Ist, owing to the very- 
exceptional dryness of that season. 

The main canal after leaving Cafion Creek takes a westerly 
direction, and follows the contour of the hills on the south si(ie 
until it crosses Jackson Creek, a distance of about seven miles ; 
thence taking a more northerly direction for two miles, it crosses 
a depression in the ridge, and keeping above Weaver's or Eu- 
reka Lake, follows the north slope of the ridge to Eureka, a dis- 
tance of about eleven miles ; continuing in the same direction 
two miles further, it crosses a low depression by means of the 
Magenta and National aqueducts. From this it still follows the 
same slope of the ridge to Snow Tent, a distance of thirty-two 
miles from its commencement At this point, being on the crest 
of the ridge, it discharges itself on the north side into Bloody 
Bun, a tributary of the Middle Yuba, and on the south side into 
Bloom field Creek, a tributary of the South Yuba, thus obtaining 
the complete command of the country from river to river. 

Among the wonders which strike a visitor on first seeing 
the mining regions of California, are the lofty aq^ueducts con- 
structed on trestle-work for the purpose of carrying the water 
across deep ravines. Oft;en these structures are slight and in- 
secure, but the Magenta and National (or Washington) a(jue- 
ducts on the line of the Eureka Canal are remarkable exceptions 
to this. They are thus described by Mr. Black : 

*' The Magenta and National aqueducts, which reflect great credit on 
the ability and skill of Mr. Faucherie, the engineer, are the finest works 
of the kind in California. During their construction, in 1859, 1 had fre- 
quent opportunities of inspecting them, as I was at that time engaged 
in carrying on the works of the Sierra Nevada Lake Water Canal, on 
the opposite side of the Yuba. The National Aqueduct is in length 
1,800 feet; its greatest height sizty-iive feet The Magenta Aqueduct is 
1,400 feet in length, and its greatest height one hundred and twenty-six 
feet The size of the flume is seven feet by one foot and three inches ; 
the inclination, or grade, one foot per hundred feet The sides were 
made as low as practicable, so that the high winds which sweep across 
this gap might have little effect upon them. The posts of the trestles 
were all hewn from trees growing in the vicinity, no splicing existing in 
any part of them ; they are whole from foundation to top. The sides of 
the flume, one foot three inches in depth, are formed of whole scantlings 
thirty feet in length and seven inches in width. The trestles are placed 
thirty feet apart from centers ; they are well and securely braced. The 
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whole aqueduct was built in sections of thirty feet each ; each section, 
w)ie« completed, being raised on the spot where it was constructed, hj 
which scanolding was completely dispensed with. This work, to-day, is 
in good preeervation, the foundations and superstructure being alike sound 
and aubstantial, and likely to last for many years." 

The aggregate length of all the ditches in the Eureka Com- 
pany's ownership is about two hundred miles. 

In the ownership of the San Juan (Company the aggregate 
length is about halt this quantity, twenty-six miles being in the 
main San Juan ditch. 

The safe capacity of discharge of the canals of both Com- 
panies, being a constant stream during 10 hours, is as follows : 

Miaer** inches. 

Eureka Lake Canal 3,000 

Miners' Canal 750 

Other districts 260 

4,000 

Middle Yuba Canal 1,600 

5,600 

5,500 inches for 10 hours, equals for 24 hours 13,200 

20 per cent deficiency in supply, stoppages, and other causes, 2,620 

10,680 

Say 10,000 inches per day. 

The laws of California are quite peculiar in respect to the 
rights of miners to the control of mining ground and of water. 
The miner has no ownership in fee, but an absolute control so 
long as he conforms to the mining laws of his district. Mining 
being the great business of the State, the rights of miners 
have been most carefully guarded, and are esteemed prior to 
all other property rights of real estate. As respects the own- 
ership and control of water, the laws permit and protect usages 
unknown under the English common law, such as the per- 
manent diversion of water from its original chanilels for min- 
ing uses. The right of 'locating' streams for such purposes 
is fully recognized and established as against adverse interests, 
by numerous decisions of the highest Courts of* law. An ab- 
stract of these mining laws may be found in Hittel's Besoujces 
of California, page 854. 
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Abt. IL — On the Ice in KennAec River; by Be v. Fbbdebio 

Gabdiner. 

The following observations were made upon the ice on the 
Kennebec river during the months of February and March, 1865. 
The location is in the town of Gardiner, at a point where the 
river is about 700 feet wide. The water is entirely fresh for 
many miles below, and the average ebb and flow of the tide 
here is five feet. The depth of water varies, according to the 
state of the tide and the particular locality, from 17 to 26 feet. 
In the course of the winter the ice is always observed to crowd 
ashore, crumpling up in ridges on the flats and near the edge of 
the channel. This process was already well advanced when, after 
various delays, these observations were begun, Feb. 6. A row 
of stakes was planted in the ice, by boring holes quite through 
to the water, at distances of about 100 feet apart, avoiding a 
very near approach to either shore. Their positions were deter- 
mined by oDserving the ran^e of each with a near and a distant 
fixed object on the shore, oy means of an instrument with a 
small telescope, and also by the angles subtended at each posi- 
tion by fixed objects on the opposite shores. After an interval 
of time, the instrument was placed in the same range, and the 
distance from it to the stake measured. The stakes were soon 
broken off even with the ice by boys, and then a heavy snow 
fall v/ith the consequent sinking of the ice and formation of a 
separate sheet of ice above, with water between and slush above, 
made it impossible to recover the ends of the stakes until March 
18th. The distance between the eastern and western stakes was 
500 feet. March 18, the easternmost stake was found to have 
moved to the eastward 12f inches. A stake 200 feet west of 
this had not sensibly changed its position. The western-most 
stake had moved to the westward 12 feet 2 in. There was thus a 
total expansion of the ice of 13 feet 2J in. in a breadth of 500 
feet, or 2*646 per cent nearly, in 40 days. Of course this motion 
is entirely independent of the action of gravity, and is possibly 
due* to variations in the temperature of the air, that of the water 
having been nearly constant, as will be seen below. It is to be 
regretted that there are no data for determining the proportion 
of this motion in successive proportions of time — a defect which 
it is hoped the observations of another winter, and of observers 
in other localities, may supply. The temperatures observed at 
my house, 120 feet above the river, during the time, are as fol- 
lows, in degrees Farenheit : Mean temperature, Feb. 6 to 28 
inclusive, 22-37° ; mean of extreme heat of each day, 32° ; mean 
of extreme cold, 12*74° ; mean diurnal variation, 20*217° ; ex- 
treme heat, 45° ; extreme cold, -17° ; extreme variation, 62° 
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March 1 to 18, indosiye. — Mean temperature, 83*188^ ; mean of 
extreme heat, 41 '88** ; of extreme cold, 24-944*" ; mean diurnal 
variation, 16-44° ; extreme heat, 50° ; extreme cold, V ; extreme 
variation, 48°. These temperatures, of course, are each that of 
the shade ; they would be much increased by taking into con- 
sideration the influence of the sun to which the ice was exposed. 

When the ends of the stakes were recovered, they were float- 
ing in greatly enlarged holes. The stakes were pieces of pine 
turned, f in. in diameter. They were placed in holes of 1^ in. 
diameter, and frozen in firmly. When found, the holes varied 
from 1^ to 6i in. diameter. This fact probably accounts for the 
anomalous temperatures given below, and must be due to the 
action of the sun's rays in the substance of the ice absorbed by 
the wood of the stakes. It also illustrates the effect upon the 
ice of obiects within its substance. The larger holes were in 
the middle and near the eastern side of the river ; the smaller 
were toward the western shore, where a high bank euts off the 
sun early in the afternoon. 

The subjoined temperatures of the water and ice were taken 
with thermometers enclosed in cylinders of pine of such size 
as to leave a minimum thickness of \ in. of wood outside the 
bulb. The piece of wood covering the graduated side of the 
stem was confined only by an india rubber ring which could 
be slipped off in an instant. These thermometers were made 
by Green of New York, accurately graduated to tV° C., and 
easily read to Vt°- The temperatures of the air and snow were 
observed with naked thermometers. The minimum time of ex- 
posure in each case was a half hour, and it was not found that 
a longer exposure produced any change, although an hour was 
repeatedly tried. The thermometers were sunk perpendicularly 
in the ice, by boring holes with an augur a trifle larger than the 
thermometer cases, and, after inserting them, stoppmg the top 
of the hole with dry snow. The measurements, in all cases, are 
to the center of the bulb, which was about 1\ in. long. The 
temperature of the water was always observed near the bottom 
of the river, and also immediatelv under the ice ; but no differ- 
ence was observed except on Feb. 6, when the water near the 
bottom was 010, and just below the ice -0*05, the ice at the time 
wasting a little. Feb. 15, 010 ; Feb. 22, 015 ; March 11, 0-85 ; 
March 18, after a heavy rain, producing a freshet and filling the 
river with melted snow, 015. This fi^het terminated the ob- 
servations upon the ice. 

At a point about the middle of the river and near the line of 
the stakes, varied, however, a few feet for each observation, the 
following observations were made : Feb. 6, mean temperature 
of air in shade, 0° ; depth of snow on ice, 15 in. ; thickness of 
" snow ice," 6i in. ; of black ice, 6J in. ; total, 18 in. — surface 
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of ice 8 in. below surface of water. Temperature of snow just 
below its surface, 0®; just above the ice, -8'45** ; of ice at depth 
of 10 in., -1-95. Feb. 15, air in shade, -4-16 ; depth of snow, 6 
in. Below this was a sheet of ice generally 8J in. thick, then a 
layer of water 2^ in., then about 12 in. of ice ; in all, 18 in. 
The temperature of the ice was taken at a point where the two 
layers were frozen together. Snow near surface, -1'56°; just 
above ice, -0-76° ; ice at depth of 2 in. 0-46** ; at 14 in., 0-65°.' 
Feb. 22, thickness of snow, ice, and water, about the same. 
Temperature of air in shade, - 890° ; of snow near its surface, 
0° ; just above ice, OSS'* ; of enclosed water, 0*05**. The layer 
of water prevented the examination of the ice below. March 
18, snow on the ice all gone ; upper layer of ice, 4 in., but much, 
disintegrated and in places wholly gone ; enclosed water vary- 
ing from 2 to 5 in., and the entire thickness of the whole reduced 
to from 14 to 15 in. Temperature of enclosed water, 0-85® ; 
temperature of air in shade, 8 90° ; in sun, 7'26°. At another 
point, where the draft of air under a bridge kept the surfece 
nearly free from snow, but still fully exposed to the sun, the 
following observations were made : February 15 — air in shade, 
-4-70°; in sun, 0°; thickness of "snow ice, '^8 in. ; of black ice, 
19 in. : total, 22 in. Temperature of ice at depth of 2 in., - 0'85° ; 
at 10 in., -2-15°; at 18 in., -2-25°. Feb. 22,— air in shade, 
-2*25°; in sun, 9-50°; snow ice, 2iin.; black ice, 21f in.: 
total, 24J. Temperature of ice at 2 in., 215° ;' at 10 in., 1"00° ; 
at 18 in., 0-65° ; at 22 in., 0-90°. The surface of ice in the sun 
was thawing freely. March 11, — air in shade, -2*20° ; in sun, 
11*10° ; surface of ice thawing in the sun. Thickness of black 
ice, (there being no snow ice), 22J in. Temperature, at 2 in., 
1-90°;" at 10 in., 2-85° ]' at 18 in., 1-25°." 

These observations show that the ice expands without reference 
to the temperature of the water, and that the temperature of the 
ice itself, for such thickness as above given, varies considerably, 
its changes having little reference to the water below. It also 
appears that the rays of the sun at these depths, (and probably 
the same would be true of much greater depths,) are absorbed 
largely by an enclosed object, even of a light color. In the uni- 
form temperature of the water at various depths, there is evi- 
dence that the sudden disintegration of the ice, and its disap- 
pearance, is not in this instance due to the action of the water. 
This occurs constantly on the large ponds in the neighborhood, 
but rarely on the river. It never takes place until the '* snow 
ice " is entirely melted, and is believed to be due to the action 
of the sun. 

^ Ohipt of the ioe left in the hole were melted, and thennometer case some- 
what moistened. 
Gardiner, Maine, March 2, 1866. 
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Art. in.— On the Origin and Formation of Prairies; by 
Leo Lesquebeux. 

[CoDduded from voL xzzix, p. 827.] 

We now come to the examination of the new theory of Pro£ 
WinchelL* A clear abstract is given by the author himself in 
the following words : 

1. The soil of the prairies is of lacustrine formation, as proved 
by its physical characters, and by the necessary eflfect of geo- 
logical changes of level which are generally admitted to have 
taken place. 

2. lacustrine sediments enclose but few living germs. 

8. Diluvial deposits, on the contrary, are found everywhere re- 
plete with living germs. 

4. The living germs of the diluvial deposits were buried dur- 
ing the glacial epoch. « 

5. In proportion as the diluvial surface became exposed, the 
flora of the pre-glacial epoch was reproduced. 

6. The vegetation which finally appeared on the drained la- 
custrine area was extra-limital, ana was more likely to be herba- 
ceous than arboreaL 

The above quoted conclusions are sustained with ability by 
various arguments, and merit, therefore, careful consideration. 

The first is, " The soil of the prairies is of lacustrine formatianj " 
etc. — As Prof. Winchell states, in the beginning, that his sys- 
tem is not intended to explain the formation of the low wet 
prairies, but only that of the high rolling prairies, and as, in re- 
marking on the extent of the ancient lakes, he says that its arms 
reached into Iowa, we may admit that the high rolling prairies 
of this State are considered by him as resulting from the same 
lacustrine action. We might go farther west, and follow the same 
formation over a sur&ce continually rising to an elevation of 
5000 feet* But it is not necessarjr for our present argument 
In Iowa the knolls of the high prairies are 1,500 feet alK>ve the 
Ocean, and as Lake Michigan is only 600 feet above the sea, its 
waters, to reach the high prairies of Iowa, should have been 900 
feet higher than they now are. How would this agree with the 
actual configuration of our countnr? Moreover, as the level 
of the high prairies of Southern Illinois is now at least 150 
feet lower than that of Lake Michigan, this part of the country, 
in the supposition of the author, should have been, at the time 
of the formation of the Iowa prairies, under at least one thousand 
feet of water. With such an elevation of the lakes as supposed 

' This Journal, [2], zxxriii, 882. 

' Prof. Whitney in Qeol. Report of Iowa, p. 19 ; for this and some of the follow^ 
ing measuremeott. Those for Ohio are taken from official surreys for canals. 
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above, all the highlands of Indiana and Ohio should have been 
also deep under water. For, the highest point of the Ohio 
canal, at Licking, being 890 feet above the sea, there is still about 
600 feet of difference between this point and the level of the 
Iowa prairies. The whole high country in Ohio and Indiana is 
nevertheless covered with forest. 

Nobody, indeed, can denv that the whole surface of the 
prairies, from the lowest to the highest point, has been recently 
(geolo^cally considered^ under water. But to reduce to a mere 
extension of Lake Micnigan, or of the basin of our lakes, an 
epoch of submergence which has left its traces over the whole 
extent of our continent, is narrowing the phenomenon of a 
whole epoch to one of its merely local results. The deposits of 
this Champlain epoch follow the rivers of the valley of the 
Mississippi to their hi^est affluentB and their sources.' I have 
seen them overlie the Drift along the banks of the Big Waraju 
river, in the Indian Territory, at an elevation of more than two 
hundred feet above the bed of the river. This epoch of subsi- 
dence has been followed by an epoch of slow upheaval and slow 
drainage whose action is recognizable in denudations, deepening 
of channels, moulding of terraces, along the lakes and the 
rivers, eta,* and in the formation of prairies over immense, 
nearly horizontal plains, which were necessarily covered with 
vast sheets of water, lakes, and swamps. If the wider expanse 
of our lukes at former tirties is understood in that wav, it is indeed 
undeniable. But, as we have already said, these lakes cannot be 
considered in the phenomenon as causative or primitive agents. 
And if it is so, all the deposits of that epoch belong to the same 
lacustrine formation, and as all these surface deposits which were 
not horizontal are generally wooded, and often denselv so, we 
are already authorized to conclude that the so-called lacustrine 
formation has, by its nature, no direct relation to the prairies. 

Before passing to another of the statements of the author, I 
would like to ask if there is not a contradiction in asserting that 
there was " little difficulty in discovering the true origin of the 
so-called ' wet prairies ' so common in Ohio and Michigan, and 
now usually termed ' marshes,' 'swales,' 'bogs,' and in proving 
that the humidity and sourness of the soil were the real causes 
of the absence of ordinary upland trees firom their surface,"* and 
to sav, in considering my opinion identified by the author with 
the former, that " it is so well known that there is no situation 
so wet but certain trees will flourish in it," (referring here to the 
soil of swamps.)* Is it not also a contradiction to acknowledge 
that the wet prairies, along the shores of our ItJ^es, are caused 

' Dana: Manual of Geology, p. 647. 

* The Terrace epoch. Dana, ibid., p. 554. 

• This Joornal, [2], xxxviii, 888. • This Journal, ibid, p. 848. 
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by humidity of the soil, and to assert that the hi^h prairies, 
under ktcustnne influence, owe their origin to quite another 
cause ? Does the diflference of time modify the action of lacus- 
trine influence? 

2nd. Lacustrine sediments inclose but few living germs, says Prof. 
Winchell, and, on the contrary, 8d. Diluvial deposits are found 
everywhere replete tvith living germs. 

Nothing is known of the length of time for which the germs 
of seeds can be preserved in water. Salt water and fresh water 
appear to have about the same destructive action on seeds. 
Though a number of fruits and seeds are brousht by currents 
firom the shores of America to those of Scotia ana Norway, these 
seeds do not, or only very rarely, germinate, even under careful 
cultivation.^ The marine cocoa-nut {Lodoicea Seychellarum Lab.) 
has been carried for ages by currents from the Fraslin Islands to 
the Maldive, and, nevertheless, it has not been naturalized on 
these last islands, although similar to the former in climate.* In 
fresh water, the only instance known of seeds preserved for a 
length of time is that quoted by Dureau de la Malle, who says,* 
that seeds of White Birch, {Beiula alba, L.), preserved their ger- 
minative power after twenty years of immersion. Nothing, or 
very little, is known, either, of the duration of vitality in differ- 
ent kinds of seeds, under various circumstances. Even for the 
same species, this duration depends on their degree of maturity, 
and on the substance in which they have been deposited. When 
inclosed in a perfectly dry, unalterable matter, in carbon, for ex- 
ample, and sheltered against any kind of atmospheric action, the 
life of seeds may be, apparently, preserved for a long but not 
for an indefinite period of time. Isolated and apparently mar- 
velous facts, tending to prove the preservation of the vegetative 
e)wer of some seeds for centuries, nave been quoted by authors, 
ut these peculiar cases have not been carefully enough investi- 
gated to be considered as conclusive for science; or, after inves- 
tigation, have been found to be mere fabrications, published for 
mercenary purposes. Three cases of this kind are quoted by 
Pro£ Winchell in support of his 4th assertion. One regards the 
seeds of raspberries taken from the stomach of a skeleton, found 
80 feet below the surface of the earth. With the body were 
found '' some coins of the Emperor Hadrian, from which we are 
justified in assuming that these seeds had retained their vitality 
for 1600 to 1700 years." I will say nothing of that stomach 
preserved for 1700 years, though, supposing that the story was 
true, it would indicate a concurrence of peculiar circumstances, 
so remarkably favorable to the preservation of organic sub- 
stances, that we should consider the case of the preserved vital- 

* Alpb. De Oandolle Oeogr. Bot., p. 616. * Hooker'a Boi Mag » t 27S4. 

* Aonales dts Scienoas Nat, y, SIS, 

Ajc Jocb. Scz.— Sbcovd Skbiss, Vol. XL, No. IH—Jctlt, 1806. 
4 
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ity of the raspberry seeds, as quite an exceptional one. But on 
this subject, rrof. Ad. DeCandolle, who mentions the same &ct, 
and who has studied more closely than any other botanist this 
interesting question of the preservation of seeds, says: "Prof. 
Lindley has quoted a species of Rosaceae (raspberry) whose seeds 
were found in a human skeletou, which was believed to be some 
centuries old ; but after verification of the fact, the seeds proved 
to be more recent."" DeCandolle says nothing of that bulbous 
root found in the hands of a mummy and which produced a 
beautiful dahlia, rightl v passing the fact, as one of those apocry- 

£hal stories with which science had better not be encumoered. 
[ot that the statement of Prof. Lindley is to be doubted ; but 
that this celebrated botanist, too prone to believe stories in con- 
firmation of his opinion, may have been misled by false accounts. 
We know of old that the merchants of Egyptian mummies are 
not more conscientious in the preparation of their goods for mar- 
ket, than the manufacturers of Italian or of Syrian antiquities. 
Manuscripts, seeds, rings, every kind of remarkable utensils and 
bodies, have been wrapped with the old bones of Egyptian mum- 
mies, to raise their price. This explains also the third case of 
lonff preservation of seeds of wheat from the pyramids, quoted 
by rrof Winchell. I have myself cultivated green peas, duly 
certified as directly coming from the same source and bought at 
a high price ; and learned to my cost that the most common of 
our varieties of this vegetable was already cultivated at the time 
of the Pharaohs. 

But even accrediting to the seeds a vitality of infinite dura- 
tion, whenever they are imbedded under favorable conditions, 
wrapped in a hard and perfectly dry body, sheltered against 
any kind of atmospheric influence, we must inquire if the diurnal 
or drift deposits may have afforded to them tnese conditions of 
preservation. 

Two theories only are admissible for explaining the transpor- 
tation of the drift materials : 1st, Water and floating Icebergs, 
2d, Glaciers. In the first case the transport of seeds would have 
been made in water, and their vitality destroyed, as it has been 
remarked already. Admitting, with Prof. Winchell, the trans- 
portation by glaciers, we are called to suppose or believe that 
seeds of all the species of trees now living on the north part of 
our continent, have been at first buried and then carried in the 
drift, as in a kind of Noah's ark, especially provided for the 
preservation of vegetables. But the transportation of the ma- 
terials carried by glaciers is only partly done upon their sur- 
face, and does not proceed in a way very favorable to the pres- 
ervation of seeds. In their forward advance, this surface of the 
glaciers is continually broken into innumerable fissures of vari- 

^^ Alph. de Candolle Geogr. Bot, p. 541. 
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ous size, often broad crevasses of great depth, where heaps of 
transported materials are constantly engulfed, to be, by the 
movement of the ice, crushed, ground up, and, by and by, 
thrown back to the surface to be swallowed again. Hence, all 
the materials transported by glaciers bear the marks of long 
grinding. The soft stones have been reduced to sand or to 
mud, the hard ones are rounded into pebbles, and the few which 
have casually escaped burial have still their angular corners 
smoothed away, of course. And though the movement is slow, 
the materials carried on the back of tne glaciers (moraines) are 
continually mixing and in a confused mass, and thus, though 
their thickness may be great, they are at repeated times ex- 
posed to atmospheric action. How then coula it be supposed 
that mere seeds, especially larffe ones, like acorns, nuts, beech 
nuts, etc., could have resisted the crushing action of ice, when 
hard stones have been ground into sand and mud. For, accord- 
ing to the theory, the seeds ought to have been preserved within 
the transported materials, as it is positively stated that diluvial 
materials are full of seeds. 

Prof. Winchell says, **The general effect of the events which 
ushered in and marked the progress of the reign of ice was to 
destroy the vegetation flourishing over all the northern portion 
of the continent, and mingle its forms with cubic miles of debris 
detached from the under-lying rocks," etc. What has become 
of these forms of vegetation, remains of vast destroyed forests 
which have produced those seeds wit/i which the diluvial is replete f 
Are trunks and branches of trees more difficult to preserve than 
seeds? Who has found those trunks and limbs of trees buried 60 
and 100 feet in this diluvial rubbish V^ Although the drift has 
been cut by canals, railroads, etc., over its vast extent, I do not 
know that any large deposits of vegetable remains have been 
found in it. There is, near Cleveland, Ohio, a bed of vegetable 
matter, a compound of leaves and branches of nearly carbonized 
Conifers heaped in patches, within sandy clay, and which do 
not appear to have been transported from the place where the 
plants grew. They look like the scattered remains of an in- 
cipient peat-bog. Here, at Columbus, a few pieces of wood have 
been dug out, at a depth of twenty feet, from a kind of drifted 
clay not far from the banks of the Scioto river. They may or 
may not belong to the Drift; in any case they were, when taken 
out, as soft as clay and decayed throughout. These are the only 
Drift deposits of vegetable remains which have come under my 
examination. 

And if the diluvial deposits are replete with living germs, 
how is it that wherever these deposits are deeply cut, and their 
inmost recesses exposed to view, we do not see this new ground 



" This Journal, 1. c, p. 884. 
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invaded at once by a peculiar kind of vegetation, especially by 
trees? Along the Ohio canals, the exposed Drift remains abso- 
lutely sterile in the first years after its denudation. By and by, 
some seeds of the plants growing in the neighborhood, those of 
the Mullen especially, invade this new soil, and become for a time 
its predominant vegetation. Afterward, a few shrubs, also the 
most common in the vicinity, appear on it ; and it is only long 
years afler, and when the surface of the original ground is 
already covered by a coat of vegetable mould, that a few trees, 
the Black Locust, the Elm, etc., are seen here and there growing 
up among the bushes. 

Prof. Winchell again says : " 4th, The living germs of the dilu- 
vial deposits were buried during the glacial epoch f^ and, "5th, In 
proportion as the diluvial surface became exposed^ the flora of the 
pre-glacial epoch was reproduced. 

The author supposes that the vegetation which characterized 
the close of the Tertiary period was probably nearly identical 
with that existing at the present day under th^ same climatic 
conditions." The climate of the Tertiary period at our latitude 
was evidently warmer than it is now, and, in the supposition of 
the author, we must expect of course to find the seeds of northern 
species, brought with tne Diluvium and established with us, tak- 
ing the place of those destroyed by the influence of the glacial 
period. Considering only the general character of the flora of 
the Tertiary at different latitudes, it agrees well enough with this 
idea, and we may give here some details which tend to strengthen 
the hypothesis, more, perhaps, than any reason advanced by the 
author himself. 

The Tertiary flora of Iceland, at least what is known of it, 
is more closely related to our present flora than that of the Ter- 
tiary of the Mississippi, Among twenty-seven species of Phe- 
nogamous plants," it has eight Conifers, one of wnich, l^e most 
common, is an Aravcaria^' two Pines, one of them related to 
Pinus serotina Michx. of ours^ five Firs, oee also related to our 
Abies balsamea Marsh., or Abies Freuseri Pursh. Among the 
Monocotyledonous plants, this flora of Iceland has a Sparganium^ 
a species of the Naiadaceoe and the seeds of a sedge ; and among 
the Dicotyledonous it has three species of Birch, one of which, 
is related to our Belula excelsa Ait ; one Alder, one Willow, one 
Hazelnut, one Oak, whose nervation resembles that of our Quer- 
ctis montana Willd. ; one Buttonwood {Platanus\ one Domber^ 
opeis, a genus of the Linden family, represented only by broken, 
scarcely determinable leaves ; one Maple, apparently the most 
predominant species in that Tertiary flora of Iceland, and re- 
markable by its large leaves and large fruits ; one Grape, rela- 
ted t^ Vitis vulpina L. of ours.; one Tulip tree, one Buckthorn, 

•■ Thw Journal, L c, p. 855. *• O. Heer : Flora Tert. Helvet., iii, 117. 
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one Sumach, and one Walnut. If we consider the genera only, 
it is evident that this flora has the greatest analogy with ours; 
and if we could account for the transportation of seeds, it would 
perhaps seem reasonable to suppose that the change of character 
of our vegetation, since the Tertiary period, might be explained 
by Prof WinchelPs theory. Before conceding the value of this 
supposition, however, we must look further to what we know 
of the characters of the vegetation in our recent geological ages. 
The materials collected till now from the flora of Iceland as well 
as from our own are not sufficient to form a solid basis for argu- 
ment, but we must use them as they are. 

In the lower Miocene (may be the Eocene ?) of the State of 
Mississippi, the most abundant remains of fossil plants belong to 
a species of CalamopsiSy an extinct genus of Palms. With tnis, 
and in about the same abundance, there are leaves of a SabcU 
resembling our Palmetto, and of Fig and Cinnamon trees. At 
a higher stage, in the red shales, which I consider as true Mio- 
cene, we find still some leaves of Fig, Cinnamon, and Sabal, with 
already those of Oak, Maple, Hickory, Laurel, Olive, Magnolia 
and even Beech, whose species are related to, but not identical 
with, species of our time. Higher still, in the chalk banks of 
Columbus, Kentucky, we have leaves and fruits, whose relation 
is still nearer to our present species. Some of them so much so, 
that I have considered them as identical with ours." Passing 
higher up in the formations, we have, along the banks of the 
lower Ohio river, thick strata of a compound of leaves and fruita 
mixed with alluvial clay and formed in terraces. All the species 
of this formation are of our time and of our latitude. 

In the difference of forms between the plants of the lower 
Tertiary and those of our epoch, we recognize a constant modi- 
fication of specific characters, but one so uniform and so slow in 
its progress that we cannot consider it as resulting from any 

freat geological cataclysm. These changes are nevertheless evi- 
ent ; as evident after the glacial epoch as at the different stages 
of the Tertiary, but no more marked. Therefore, I do not see 
that we can ascribe the last change to a peculiar glacial agency, 
especially when, to sustain the hypothesis, we should have now, 
in our arborescent vegetation, exactly the same species as those 
of the Northern Tertiary. This is certainly not the case. For 
out of the twenty-seven species of the Tertiary of Iceland, no 
one is perfectly identical with ours; four only are related to 
^ecies of our time, and the most remarkable and prominent, 
Araiuxiria and Acer otopierix Gp., that maple noted for its very 
large fruits, are types of which no trace appears, in our actual 
vegetation. 

'^ TbU Journal, [2], zzrii, 864. Specimens of these fossil plants were sent to 
Prof. Heer, who denied the identity of some of them with species of our time, and 
doubted that of others. 
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Prof. Winchell's next statement is, " 6th, The vegetation which 
finally appeared on the drained lacustrine area was extra-limitalj 
and was more likely to be herbaceous than arboreal. 

What is an extra-lirnital vegetation? Prof. Winchell sup- 
poses that after the Drift epoch the whole continent passed under 
the action of the ocearCs surges. That the highest points of the 
drift emerging from this general flood were immediately covered 
with forests, from the seeds preserved in it. That, at the time 
when this portion of the emerged continent " was again clothed 
with those forms of verdure which had adorned it at the close 
of the Tertiary period," " the retreating waters paused to brood 
over the wide region destined to become the garden of the West ; 
perpetual dilution converted them into a vast inland sea of fresh 
water, upon whose bottom gathered the lifeless sediments that 
were to be the soil of the prairies." 

A few simple measurements have already contradicted the es- 
sential idea in this paragraph. We have quoted it only to show 
that by extra-limital species, the author understands apparently 
species which either did not belong to the Tertiary, or, did not 
inhabit the forests bordering the lacustrine prairies, and were 
brought from somewhere far away. For the vegetation of the 
prairies is of a tjrpe quite different from that of the forests, and 
cannot have originated from it. How, then, can we account for 
this extra-limital origin of species and the transportation of seeds 
across the forests surrounding the lacustrine deposits ? Can we 
suppose that, for hundreds of centuries, the seeds of trees never 
progressed by dispersion, never trespassed upon that limit 
marked by the borders of ancient lakes, though the soil was well 
adapted for their germination and their growtii ;" and that the 
lacustrine soil was invaded by herbaceous plants brought from 
fer away across the forests, we know not whence? It is not neces- 
sary to attempt to refute such a supposition. Are the seeds of 
Maple, Box-Elder, Linden, Hornbeam, Ironwood, Birch, Alder, 
Willow, Cottonwood, etc., which are either winged or surrounded 
with down or with hairs to facilitate their dispersion, more diflSi- 
oult to transport by natural known agencies, such as winds, cur- 
rents, etc., than those of Pentalostemon, Astragalus, Baptisia, 
and other Leguminosae so common on the prairies? The vege- 
tation of the prairies has the same general character as that of 
the swamps and marsh lands. In both there is especially an 
' abundance of large, coarse Compositae, " plants which continu- 
ally pump water by their roots from the soil and send it through 
their leaves into the atmosphere as vapors."** These and most 
of the other species of the prairies have generally deep-creeping 
or tap coaieal and tuberous roots, penetrating the soil and thus 

^ According to Prof. Wincbeirs opinion. This Jouroal, [2], xxzyiii, 844. 
M De CandoUe Physiol. Veget, p. 1210. 
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escaping destruction by conflagration." And with these, there 
are the sedges, and the hard grasses, like the AndropogonSj which 
seek a siliceous soil, and whose tissue is so hardened by silica that 
their culms are not even consumed by the autumnal fires. These, 
and indeed many of the species of the high prairies of the Mis- 
sissippi, are found in our swamps along the canals of Ohio. 

A simple remark on the whole theorjr will close this examin- 
ation, already too long. An hypothesis, or a theory, to be ac- 
ceptable to the mind, should account for all the appearances of 
the phenomenon which it proposes to explain ; and its explana- 
tions should be sustained by what we know of natural laws still 
in activity, and by action so evident that its eflFects cannot be 
denied. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled, I think, by the 
new theory. It takes into consideration a very small part of the 
whole system of prairies, explaining neither the low lacustrine 
nor the fiuvial prairies, neither those of the sea nor those of the 
mountains, etc. And it refuses to acknowledge an evident opera- 
tion constantly at work under our eyes, the result of a simple 
law of nature. 



Abt. IY. — Preliminary notice of a small collection of Fossils found 
by Dr. Hays, on the west shore of Kennedy Channel, at the highest 
northern localities ever explored ; by F. B. Meek. 

Some time after Dr. Hays' return from his Arctic expedition, 
he sent on to the Smithsonian Institution several boxes of min- 
eral and rock specimens collected by him while in the north, to 
be examined by Prof. Thomas Egleston. On opening these. 
Prof. Egleston noticed, amongst other specimens, a mass of 
gray limestone containing a few fossils, to which he called the 
attention of the writer. Finding these to be of much interest, 
considering the distant northern locality from which they were 
obtained, the other specimens were then carefully examined, and 
fragments of a few other fossils found amongst them. When 
Dr. Hays subsequently visited Washington, he stated that the 
best specimens of fossils collected by him were then in the pos- 
session of a friend at Philadelphia, and that those we had seen 
were merely fragments that had been packed up 'with the rock 
specimens. At the request of Dr. Hays, the writer agreed to 
examine and report upon these fossils, so soon as the other speci- 
mens could be sent on from Philadelphia. After the lapse of five 
or six months, however, without their arrival, inquiries were 

" Fire extends sometimefl its ravages beyond tbe natural limits of tlie prairies 
and destroys the forests of the borders, where the trees are not only scattered but 
of feeble growth. It is only on this intermediate ground that the contest of pro- 
gression and receding of the forest is in constant activity. 
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made in regard to them, when it was ascertained from Dr. Hays 
that his friend, with whom he had left the specimens, had sent 
them on some time previous. Unfortunately, however, up to 
this time they have not been received, and, as it is quite probable 
they may never be recovered, it has been thought desirable in 
the interests of science, as well as injustice to the intrepid Arc- 
tic explorer. Dr. Hays, that such conclusions as can be deduced 
from the meager collection of imperfect fossils found amongst 
the rock specimens collected by him, should be placed on record. 
Before expressing an opinion, however, in regard to the age 
of the rock from which these specimens were obtained, the fol- 
lowing list of them, with brief descriptions of some of those 
believed to be new to science, are given :* 

1. Zaphrentis Haysii, Meet. 

Corallum obconical, distinctly curved, rapidly expanding from a pointed 
base ; length, about two inches ; breadth, near the sumnait, 1*40 inches ; 
sometimes showing, on the convex side, two broad, distant, shallow, lon- 
gitudinal furrows, extending the whole length, so as to give that side a 
trilobate appearance. Epitheca, thick, and, where not worn, concealing the 
septa within ; surface showing small wrinkles of growth, which are most 
distinct near the summit. Calice, apparently rather deep, (filled with 
stony matter in all the specimens examined); principal radial septa about 
sixty, rather stout and rigid, as seen around the margins of the calice, 
where about ten of them may be counted in a space of half an inch ; 
alternating with these there is a shorter and weaker secondary series. 

The trilobate appearance of the outer or convex side in the typo of this 
species, together with its small wrinkles of growth, give it much the as- 
pect of some of the merely arched species of Platyceras^ for which it 
might be mistaken, when the calice is filled with stony matter. As some 
of the other specimens, however, apparently not diflfering in other respects, 
do not present this trilobate appearance, it may not be constant. 

The specific name of this coral is given in honor of Dr. Hays, its 
discoverer. 

Locality, Cape Frazier. Between lat. 80° and 81** N., long. 70*=* W. 

2. Syrinqopora, {sp, undt.) 

A mere fragment The tubes are crowded so as to be nearly always 
less than their own breadth apart, and sometimes nearly in contact. They 
are uniformly 0*10 inch in diameter, and apparently nearly straight and 
parallel, while the connecting tubes are small. 

Locality, Leidy. Between lat. 80° and 81°, long. 10° W. 

8. Favositks, {sp. undt.) 

A small fiat fragment showing regular hexagonal calices 0*10 inch in 
diameter. Tabulae apparently thin and closely arranged ; mural pores 
consisting (as seen on one wall only) of four or five alternating series. 

Locality, same as last 

^ It is the intention of the writer, when more at leisure, to prepare drawings and 
fuller descriptions of these fossils, as well as of the others now lost, should they be 
recovered, for publication in & work Dr. Hays has in progress on the results of his 
expedition. 
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4. Strophombna rhomboid AU8, Wahlb. {:=:Leptaena deprtssa of 
authors). PresentiDg its usual characters. 

6. STROPHODOirrA Hbadleyana, Hall? 

The specimen of this shell consists of about the half of a ventral valve^ 
embedded in the matrix so as to show the inner side with its coarse irreg* 
ular striate, subcordate visceral cavity, and granulose surfaoe. So far as 
can be determined from this, it agrees well with the New York species. 

Locality^ same as last. 

7. Strophodonta Bxokii, Hall ! 

The specimen referred with doubt to the above species, is imperfect, 
but presents the same general outline, and flatness, as well as the charac- 
teristic small curving concentric wrinkles, fine striae, and even traces of 
the flabelliform visceral scar, of the New York shell. 

Locality^ same as last 

8. Ehtnohonblla, {sp, undeL) 

A single specimen of a ventral valve partly embedded in the matrix. 
Breadth, 0*42 inch ; length, 0*36 inch. Mesial sinus broad and s&allow ; 
surface with only twenty small radiating cost®, five of which occupy the 
mesial sinus. 

Locality, same as last. 

9. CCELOSPIRA CONOAVA, Hall. 

Several specimens, showing both sides, agree well with the New York 
species. 

Locality^ same as foregoing. 

10. Spirifir, (<p. uncfe^.) 

Specimens, partly embedded, closely resemble S. perlamellosuSy Hall, 
of New York Catsnll Shaly limestone. 
Locality, same as last. 

11. Loxonbma! Kavbi, Meek. 

An internal cast, from which it is not possible to determine, beyond 
doubt, whether it is a Loxonema, or a Murchisonia. Length, about 2*07 
inches ; breadth, 0*75 ; apical angle, 20^. Form conoid-subfusiform ; 
consisting of about six convex whorls, separated by a distinct suture. 
Aperture subovate; last turn comparatively rather large; surface un- 
known. 

Named in honor of Dr. Kane, the Arctic explorer. 

Locality, Cape Frazier ; between lat 80** and 81**, long. 70** W. 

12. Orthocbras (undetermined). 

The specimen is too imperfect for identification with any known spe- 
cie^ or be characterized as new. It is incomplete at both extremities, 
and partly embedded in a mass of limestone. Entire length of the frag* 
ment, 2 inches; section circular, at the larger end, 0*43 inch in diameter; 
at smaller end, 0*15 inch. Septate throughout; septa numbering five 
in the space of 0*27 inch at larger end. Siphon and surface unknown. 

Locality, same as last. 

18. IlLuAHUS, {sp. undeL) 

Fragments of the glabella, and a movable cheek, apparently of a 
species of this genus. 
Am. Jour. Sci.— Second Sbrixb, Vol. XL, No. lia— Jult, 1865. 
5 
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From the foregoing list, it is believed that geologists will agree, 
that the rocks at this highest northern locality at which fossils 
have ever been collect^, belong to the Upper Silurian era. 
The most remarkable fact, however, is, that they are nearly all 
very closely allied to, and some of them apparent v in all respects 
nndistinguishable from, species found in the Catstill Shalv lime- 
stone of the New York Lower Helderberg Group. Indeed, these 
shells resemble so closely Shaly limestone forms, that we could 
scarcely dismiss the impression that the mass of limestone in 
which they are imbedded might be a New York specimen that 
had in some way been accidentally mixed with those from the 
north after Dr. Hays*s return, until assured by him that he dis- 
tinctly remembered collecting it at the Arctic locality. 

We are aware that great caution is necessary in pronouncing 
upon the identity of fossils found at localities separated by forty 
degrees of latitude, without a good series of specimens for com- 
parison ; but, whether or not the absolute specific identity of 
any of these Arctic shells with New York species be admitted, 
in their unquestionably close affinities to the New York forms 
alluded to, they certainly present another striking evidence of 
the apparent wonderful uniformity of climatic and other physical 
conditions during these early periods of our earth's history, over 
the whole globe. 



Art. V. — On the Bephcement of one Alcoholic Badkal by another 
in compounds of the Ether Class ; by C. Friedel and J. M. 
Crafts. 

While engaged in the study of the ethers of silicic acid, we 
noticed that the normal silicate of ethyl,* /n H ^ [ ^*' when 

it was heated with amylic alcohol, underwent a decomposition 
similar to that which would have been effected by an alkaline 
base ; ethylic alcohol was set free, and ethers containing the radi- 
cal amyl were formed ; we also observed a decomposition, at the 
temperature of its boiling point, of a mixed silicate of ethyl 

Si ) 

and amyl, (C,H^)3V04, with formation of silicate of ethyl 

and silicate of amyl, as well as of the mixed ethers intermediate 
to these two. We considered it of interest to determine the 
conditions under which reactions of this nature take place, es- 
pecially as they have much analogy with those which most often 
occur in inorganic chemistry, namely, the action of a base upon 

' The atomic weights used in this paper are H =: 1, = 16, C = 12, Si = 28. 
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a salty and in general the replacement of one element by another, 
and there was reason to hope that the study of the reactions in 
which these organic radicals were concerned might throw some 
light upon those in which their types, the inorganic elements, 
plajr apart. 

In the present research we have confined ourselves to the 
study of a few compounds, which may be taken as representa- 
tives of others which are analogous, and have endeavored to 
solve by experiment the following problems. 

1. Is the replacement of the alcoholic radicals by each other 
one that takes place readily in all the combinations into which 
they enter; or is it peculiar to their combinations with acids? 

2. Is one alcoholic radical to be considered as playing the 
part of a stronger base than another, and as displacing it from 
Its combination by virtue of a stronger affinity for the body with 
which it was combined? Or, on the contrary, is the change of 
composition, produced by heating a mixture of compounds of 
several radicals, due to the tendency of each one to enter into 
all the combinations possible to it? 

In order to answer the first question, we have examined — 1st, 
the action of alcohols on the ethers of various acids ; 2d, the 
action of these ethers on each other : and 8d, the action on each 
other of the ethers, properly so called. The second question 
has been, at least partially, answered by conducting two series 
of experiments, in which the conditions of the reaction have 
been reversed ; as for example, first by the study of the action 
of amylic alcohol on the acetate of ethyl, and then that of 
ethylic alcohol on the acetate of amyl. Great care has been 
taken to ascertain the purity of the preparations employed, and 
particularly that the alcohols were anhydrous.' 

Action i^ amylic alcohol on acetate o/eUiyl — A mixture of equal 
parts, by weight, of the two bodies was sealed in a stout glass 
tube by means of the blowpipe lamp, and heated during forty- 
eight hours at 240°-260® C. Common alcohol was set free, and 
could easily be isolated and recognized in the portion of the 
contents oi the tube which distilled at the lowest temperature. 
The portion which distilled last contained acetate of amyl, to- 
gether with the excess of amylic alcohol employed. To sepa- 
rate the two, advantage was taken of the property of amylic 
alcohol to unite readily with an excess of sulphuric acid to form 
amyl-sulphuric acid soluble in water, while acetate of amyl is 
dissolved, undecomposed by the acid, and is precipitated by di- 
luting the solution with water. [If care is taken not to allow 
the temperature of a mixture of amylic alcohol, with several 

' The best and moet economical method of obtaining an anhjdrous alcohol k, 
after previons rectification over quick lime, to distil it with a quantity of sodium 
sufficient to destroy the small amount of water stUl retained by it. The ezcees of 
sodium employed forms an alcoholate of sodium, which is not decomposed at the 
point of ebullition of the alcohol. 
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times its weight of concentrated sulphuric acid, to rise above 
60^-70® C, the product is entirely soluble in water. At a 
higher temperature insoluble products, sulphate of amyl and 
amylic ether, are formed.] The portion, therefore, of the con- 
tents of the tube, whose boiling point was above 126® C, was 
treated with sulphuric acid, and the acetate of amyl, precipitated 
by the addition of water, was again treated with sulphunc acid, 
and again precipitated by water. This operation was repeated 
three times. In this way acetate of amyl was obtained, distill- 
ing 186M88^ which contained: 

Theory. 
C = e4-7l . . e4-62 
H = 10-93 - . . 10-77 

The quantity of acetate of amyl formed was considerable, but 
still a certain portion of the acetate of ethyl remained unchanged, 
although amylic alcohol had been employed in excess. 

Action of common alcohol on acetate of amyV — Equal parts of 
each were heated forty hours at 240° C. The liqfkiid which dis- 
tilled at 75°-90® C, was washed eight times with a saturated 
solution of common salt, to free it from alcohol, and dried over 
chlorid of calcium. After being thus purified, it distilled at 
74°-76° C, and had all the properties of acetate of ethyL An 
analysis gave : 

Theory. 
C = 68-81 - - 64-64 
H = 9-60 - - - 909 

Thus acetate of ethyl was formed in the same way from a mix- 
ture of acetate of amyl and common alcohol, that acetate of 
amyl was from a mixture of acetate of ethyl and amylic alcohol. 
Action cf amylic alcohol on benzoaie of ethyl — Equal parts of 
each, heated sixty hours at 210**-240** C, gave a small quantity 
of an ether, distilling at 251^-258®, which answered in all its 
properties to benzoate of amyl It contained : 

Theory. 

C = 74-47 . . 76-00 

H = 8-26 - - - 8-83 

We conclude from this and another experiment, which was 

' The acetate of amyl, obtaioed at differeDt times, always distilled at 186^-188^ 
C. The boilinff point, gireD in Oerfaardt, about 126^, and that detennined bj 
Kopp, 188®, difftr so tnncfa from that observed by as that we thought it pccessaiy 
to aaaljse the pvodoct used io these experiments. A portion, prepared by traatk^ 
one part amylic alcohol with one part crystallised acetic acid and two parts con- 
centrated sulphnric acid, at a temperature below 70® C, after haymg been Xtkot* 
ottghly washed with water, distilled at 187^-186®, and contained: 

Theory. 

C = 84-81 - - - 84-62 

H « 1106 .... 10^7 

The an^c aloohd «sed in the preparation distilled at 180®-18l®, and eontained: 

Theory. 
C = 68-02 - . . 6818 
H s=i 18*4^1 . ^ . . 18.-64 
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made at a somewhat lower temperature, and where only traces 
of benzoate of amyl were produced, that the benzoate of ethyl 
is decomposed by an alcohol with more difficulty than the acetic 
ethers. It will be remembered that this body is also less easily 
decomposed by water and alkaline bases than they ; the reac- 
tion, however, takes place, and the extent of the decomposition 
effected is without doubt only a question of time and temperature. 

We next studied the action of an alcohol on the ether of a 
bibasic acid, a reaction which is capable, evidently, of giving 
rise to a greater number of products than those which were 
formed in the preceding cases ; for, by the successive replace- 
ment, by another radical, of each equivalent of the alcoholic 
radical combined with the acid, first a mixed ether, and then an 
ether containing two equivalents of the other radical would be 
formed. Oxalic ether, which is easily decomposed by water and 
alkalies, is well adapted to the study of this reaction. 

Action of amylic alcohol on oxalate of ethyl — One part amylic 
alcohol and two parts oxalic ether were heated thirty-six hours 
at 220^-250° 0. On opening the tube, carbonic acid and car- 
bonic oxyd, unmixed with any hydrocarbon, were given off, 
and ordinary ether was found in tne most volatile part of the 
liquid ; thus a small part of the oxalate of ethyl had been de- 
composed by heat into carbonic acid, carbonic oxyd and ether; 
but the contents of the tube were not acid, and mis decomposi- 
tion could have had no influence on the reaction we were study- 
ing. After the liquid, taken from the tube, had undergone sev- 
eral fractionated distillations, the part which passed below 90*^ 0, 
consisted of a mixture of ordinary ether and alcohol. The alco- 
hol had evidently been set free from the oxalic ether by the 
action of amylic alcohol. It was isolated from the common 
ether, with which it was mixed, by treating the mixture with 
an aqueous solution of salt, and distilling to regain the alcohol 
which was dissolved in the saline solution. The alcohol, dis- 
tilled, was treated again several times in the same way. After 
having been rectified over anhydrous baryta, it boiled at 78*^, 
and presented the characteristic properties of ordinary alcohol. 

Tne portion of the liquid boiling at a temperature higher 
than 90 was separated by fractionated distillation into four pro- 
ducts: amylic alcohol, oxalate of ethyl, distilling near 180**, 
oxalate of ethyl and amyl, distilling at 225^-283'', and oxalate 
of amyl, distilling at 259-261''. An analysis of the latter gave : 

Theory. 
C = 62-24 - - 62-61 
H = 9-49 - - - 9-66 

C.O. ) 
The mixed ether, C,H, V 0„ boiling at 225'*-238**, which was 
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obtained in a state of approximate parity, could not be farther 
purified by repeated distillations, but on the contrary, when dis^ 
tilled by itself the limits of temperature within which it passed 
became wider with each operation. We suppose this circum- 
stance to arise from a decomposition of the body by heat, and 
our supposition was verified by the result of an experiment, 
where we heated a portion of this product, which had distilled 
at 280°-242°, during twenty-four hours, at 220°-250'* C, in a 
sealed tube, and found that the decomposition had advanced so 
far that oxalate of ethyl (boiling at 180^), and oxalate of amyl 
(boiling at 260®), could be obtained from it. We shall publish 
the detoils of experiments with the ethers of a quadribasic acid 
in a paper on silicic ethers. 

It appears from the experiment with the mixed oxalate of 
ethyl and amyl, that, when two alcoholic radicals are combined 
with a single bibasic acid, they have a tendency, at a high tem- 
perature, to displace each other, so that, besides the portion of 
the mixed ether which remains unchanged, compounds of the 
acid with two equivalents of each of the radicals are formed. 
When two ethers containing different acids and different alco- 
holic radicals are subjected together to the action of heat, a de- 
composition might be expected with production of two new 
ethers, each acid having entered into combination with each 
alcohol. This reaction actually takes place. 

Action of benzoate of ethyl on acetate of amyl. — The two ethers 
were heated several hours at 800*'-310° C, and the acetate of 
ethyl and benzoate of amyl formed were isolated and analyzed. 

Acetate of ethyl, boiling point about 74*" : 

Theory. 
C = 66-84 - - 64-54 
H = 10-09 - - ' 9-00 

Benzoate of amyl, boiling point about 250^ : 

Theory. 
C z= 74-06 . - 7500 

H = 8-14 - . - 8-33 

In another experiment, when the tube was heated sixty hours 
at 200°-240®, the quantity of these ethers formed was too small 
to admit of their being separated from the other products. A 
very high temperature or a great length of time therefore is 
necessary to the accomplishment of this reaction. The ethers 
properly so called, the oxyds of alcoholic radicals, do not un- 
dergo a similar decomposition except perhaps at a very high 
tenoperature. 

dommon ether and amylic ether were heated seventy-five hours 
at 200*^-250° without formation of a mixed ether. 

The presence of water in the products employed would have 
taken away entirely firom the value of the preceding experi- 
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menfcs, for the water would have acted upon tbe ether, setting free 
an equivalent of acid, which would have combined with the 
alcohol, setting water free again, so that the transfer of the acid 
from one alcoholic radical to another might have been wholly 
independent of the reaction we were studying; each of the 
tubes, after having been heated, was therefore examined with 
very sensitive litmus paper, which was left in the liquid several 
minutes. In no case was there a trace of acid reaction observed. 

If we refer to these experiments for an answer to the ques- 
tions proposed at the beginning of the memoir, we find : 1st. 
That the reaction which we have considered takes place, at a 
temperature in the neighborhood of 250*^ C, between an alcohol 
and the ether of an acid, or between two ethers of acids, and 
also, that a similar decomposition takes place when the mixed 
ether of a polybasic acid is heated by itself. That it does not 
take place at all, or only with great difficulty, when the ethers 
(oxyas) of alcoholic radicals are heated with one another. That 
the reaction takes place most readily with those ethers that are 
most easily decomposed hy water and other reagents. 2d. That 
the character of tne reaction indicates that it is not dependent 
upon elective affinity, but simply on a tendency of each radical 
to unite with all the others present, and thus to form the great- 
est number of compounds possible. 

It has lon^ been a point, upon which the opinion of chemists 
has been undecided, whether two salts in solution undergo mu- 
tual decomposition, so that a portion of each acid combines with 
a portion of each base, or whether the salts remain in their 
primitive condition. Late researches* seem to render probable 
the first view of the subject, so that, for example, a solution of 
nitrate of potash and sulphate of magnesia would be found to 
contain the sulphates of potash and magnesia and the nitrates of 
these bases if there were any means of directly separating all 
these salts; the separation is however impossible, and the state 
of combination of each element in the solution must be deduced 
from an examination of its physical properties. With many 
compounds of organic chemistry, however, when it is sought to 
separate products formed under similar circumstances, and be- 
longing to the same class as salts in inorganic chemistry, advan- 
tage may be taken of tbe differences in the boiling points of 
the products to isolate each one by fractionated distillation ; and 
also, a peculiar and characteristic property of organic bodies fre- 
quently aids in rendering a separation of this nature easy, 
namely, the slowness with which they experience intermoleoular 
changes. Thus, the mixed oxalate of ethyl and amyl can be 
obtained, by a single distillation, in a state of approximative 

* Gladstone, Jouni. Chem. Soc, zr, 802. 
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purity, from the products of the reaction of oxalate of amyl on 
oxalate of ethyl, although, when it is isolated and heated alone 
for a certain letigth of time, it is resolved in part into the bodies 
from which it was formed. It is this last mentioned property 
of compounds of the ether class together with their volatility, 
which render them peculiarly fitted as material for the study of 
reactions like those which we have been considering; and the 
results, obtained by such a study, are not without weight in ques- 
tions concerning inorganic compounds, for the analogies between 
the elementary bodies and the organic radicals, which play the 
same part as elements in a large number of reactions, are be- 
coming every day more numerous with the advance of chemical 
science, and the barrier which separates the two branches of 
chemistry is now nothing more than a line of division in an ar- 
tificial classification, which, notwithstanding its many advan* 
tages, has the demerit of separating too widely phenomena which 
are dependant on the same general laws. 



Art. VI.— Om Mierificatian ; by C. Freedel and J. M. Cratts. 

With the purpose of extending our observations on the class 
of reactions described in the preceding paper, we undertook 
similar experiments with the chlorids and iodids of alcoholic 
radicals; but we soon recognized that, although these bodies 
are easily decomposed by an alcohol at a comparatively low 
temperature, the reaction is quite different from the one before 
described. 

Two tubes were heated twenty-four hours at 160^-180** C. 
The first contained iodid of amyl with one-half its weight of 
common alcohol ; the second contained iodid of ethyl with an 
equal weight of amylic alcohol. The contents of the tubes be- 
came strongly acid, and a layer of water, containing iodhydric 
acid in solution, separated on the surface of the liquid in each 
of them. 

The liquid was washed with water to free it from iodhydric 
acid, and, as the iodids are not acted upon by concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, this ^nt was employed to separate them from the 
other products. The iodids, separated by decantation from the 
sulphuric acid, underwent several fractionated distillations. The 
contents of the first tube gave a small quantity of a liquid, boil- 
ing at 72*^-75**, which possessed the properties of iodid of ethyl 
[true boiling point =72°*2], and from the second tube iodid of 
amyl, boiling at 146® [true boiling point =146°], was obtained. 
Analyses were made of these products, which corresponded 
sufficiently with the true composition to leave no doubt as to 
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the identity of the bodies. The quantity of these iodids which 
was obtained was, however, comparatively small; in each of 
the tubes the principal portion of the reaction was an ether, 
which was regained from the sulphuric acid employed in purify- 
ing the iodids, by the addition of water. 

The ether obtained in this manner was not pure, being mixed 
with a small quantity of the iodids, and with traces of the alco- 
hols, but it distilled in greater part at 100^-120°, and after a 
few fractionated distillations a large quantity of a product whose 
boiling point was near 110° was obtained. In order to rid this 
product of the iodids with which it was mixed, it was heated 
some time with sodium ; the iodids were destroyed with forma- 
tion of iodid of sodium and the radicals ethyl and amyl. Prom 
these latter the ether was freed by ref)eated fractionated distilla- 
tion as far as possible, but the analyses below show that the 
body was not jJerfectly pure ; the traces of these hydrocarbons 
which it contained was not, however, suflScient to leave any 
doubt as to its identity with the mixed oxyd of ethyl and amyl, 

^«§* lo. It distilled atllOMlS^ (true boilingpoint =112°). 

Analysis I is of the product obtained from the tube contain- 
ing iodid of am;l and common alcohol ; analysis ii, of that ob- 
tained from iodid of ethyl and amylic alcohol. 

L IL Theory. 

C = 73-63 72-55 72-41 

H = 14-30 14-22 13-79 

The ether could only have contained a trace of an alcohol, but, 
as the action of sodium of a mixture of an alcohol with the 
iodid of the radical of another alcohol gives rise to a mixed 
ether, we repeated the experiment, taking care to destroy the 
alcohol more completely by repeated treatments with concentra- 
ted sulphuric acid before acting upon the iodid with sodium, but 
we did not observe that the C[uantity of mixed ether formed was 
diminished after this precaution had been taken. 

In the foregoing experiments common ether as well as amylic 
ether were formed, but in much smaller quantity than the mixed 
ether. The principal reaction which took place in the tubes is 
therefore expressed by the equation : 

g}e + R'l = J,[0 + HI. 

The iodhydric acid in presence of an excess of alcohol would 
ive rise to the formation of water and of the iodid of the alco- 
Lolic radical, 

Jio + HI = RI + HjO, 

and the iodid would in this manner be continually decomposed 
Am. Jour. Sol— Sboond Sibiss, Vol. XL, No. 118.— Jult, 1865. 
6 
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and reformed as long as any alcohol remained. The iodhydrio 
acid would also decompose a certain portion of the ether formed, 
in the same manner as it decomposes an alcohol, but less readily. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the decomposition and re- 
composition of the iodid are dependent upon successive reac- 
tions; it is on the contrary certain, that at any given moment all 
the above mentioned reactions take place simultaneously, and 
that the mass of each body entering into them at that moment 
determines the relative amount of their products. 

The fact that the principal product of the reaction of the iodid 
of an alcoholic radical upon the alcohol of another radical is a 
mixed ether can only be interpreted by the first of the preced- 
ing equations, and this manner of viewing the reaction is of 
some importance in its bearing on the theory of etherification, 
as affording evidence in support of a theory, already advanced 
by Eeynoso' and others, which refers to a simple chemical re- 
action, the etherification by so-called catalytic action of chlorids, 
broraids, and iodids on alcohols. We have been able to demon- 
strate in the preceding experiments, that the first stage of the 
reaction, the replacement of the hydrogen of the alcohol by 
the radical combined with the iodid, actually takes place in a 
manner which accords with the theory of Reynoso. The prop- 
erty, which the chlorids, bromids and iodids of alcoholic radi- 
cals, as well as of metals, possess, of transforming an unlimited 
quantity of an alcohol into an ether is comparable to that of 
ferments, in so far that a change of composition is wrought in a 
large quantity of matter by a body, which seems in itself to be 
inactive, and the explanation of phenomena of this class was 
sought in a mysterious influence, exerted by the presence of the 
body, which brought about a change without seeming to suffer 
one itself; but the remarkable researches of Pasteur have led 
to the discovery of an explanation of the process of fermenta- 
tion in the physiological action exercised by the fermenting 
matter on one another ; the etherification of alcohols by bodies 
which are not destroyed at the end of the process, also, admits 
of a simple explanation, founded on known chemical laws, and 
there is reason to hope that the name catalysis will eventually 
be banished from scientific language by a closer study of the 
reactions, which have been designated by this term in default of 
a knowledge of their true character. 

These researches have been made in the laboratory of Profes- 
sor Wurtz. 

Paris, March lft» 1866. 

> Ann. de Chim. et Phjt., 18S6. 
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Art. Vn. — Contrihutions to the Chemisiry of Natural Waters; by 
T. Sterry Hunt, A.M., F.RS. : of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. 

n. 

Analyses of various Natural Waters, 

Contents op Sections. — 85, mode of aDalysis, date of collection ; 86, waters of the 
first class; 8*7, their probable origin, the elimination of sulphates; 88, separation 
of lime-salts from waters; 89, earthy (Florida in saliferous formations ; brines of 
New York, Michigan, and England ; foot-note on errors in water-analyses ; 40, 
brines of western Pennsylvania; waters in which chlorid of calcium predomi- 
nates ; 41, origin of such waters; separation of magnesia as an insoluble silicate ; 
42, waters of the second class ; 48. waters of the third class ; 44, waters of the 
fourth class ; Chambly ; 45, other waters of the same class ; Ottawa River ; 46, 
waters of Highgate and Alburg ; 47, dianges in the Caledonian waters; compar- 
ative analyses ; 48. waters of the fifth class; sulphuric-acid springy of New York 
and Canada ; 49, changes in composition, action on calcareous strata ; 60, waten 
of the sixth class, their Tarious sources ; 51, neutral sulphated waters. 

§ 85. The analyses of the various mineral waters to be given 
in the second part of the present paper, were made according to 
the modes laid down in the treatise of Fresenius on Quantitative 
Analysis. The carbonate of soda in the alkaline waters was de- 
termined by the excess of the alkaline bases over the chlorine 
and sulphuric acid present. This was generally controlled by 
the amount of the carbonate of baryta thrown down from a so- 
lution of chlorid of barium by a solution of the soluble salts 
obtained by the evaporation of the mineral water ; and in some 
cases, to be specified farther on, this latter process was relied on 
as the only means of determining the amount of carbonate of 
soda. For remarks on the earthy carbonates of the waters, and 
their relation to the results of analysis, see Part III of this paper. 

The date at which the various waters were collected for analy- 
sis is in each case appended to the notice of the spring. This is 
of the greater importance, inasmuch as it will be shown that, i^ 
the course of years, some of the springs here described have 
suffered considerable changes in their composition. 

§ 86. In the following table are given the analyses of several 
waters belonging to the first class as defined in § 84.* 

1. This water is from a well thirty feet in depth, near tie vil- 
lage of Ancaster, on the western shore of Lake Ontario. Jt is 
sunk in the Niagara formation ; but like the other waters of this 
class, probably has its source in the Lower Silurian lixaestones. 
The water rises nearly to the surface., but there is no perceptible 
discharge. Its temperature was found to be 48° F. when col- 
lected for analysis in September, 1847. 

* Of the thirty'seven analyses of i^aters here giren, ten have akeady appeared 
in this Journal, [2],Tiii, ix, xi; but for the purposes of comparison it is thought well 
to reproduce them in the present connection. Of the others the greater part have 
appeared in the Geology of Cw^aiut tbut several are now for the-qrst time in print 
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Tabls I.- 


—Waters of thi first 


Glass. 










1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


a 


Chlorid of sodium... 

** potassium... 

•• calcium 

** magnesium . . 
Bromid of sodium... 
lodid of sodium ..... 


17-8280 
-0920 

12-8027 

6-0787 

•1178 


18-9158 

traces. 

17-6815 

96487 

•2482 

•0008 


88-7816 
traces. 
16-9280 
129060 
•4686 
•0188 


17-4000 
undet 
9-2050 
94848 
undet 

44 


298084 

-8656 

14-8544 

88977 

undet 

-0042 

2-1928 


19-94 

und*t 

6-49 

1-95 

und't 

V-77 


29-864 
undet. 
12-489 
7- 88 
undet 

M 

•954 

•870 
1^287 


7-227 

undet 

2-102 

1-768 

undet 

M 

2-888 
•400 

• • . a 


Sulphate of lime. . . . 
Caroonate of lime. . . 

<* magnesia. 

„ ( baryta A 
} strontia . 


•7767 
traces. 


•0411 
•0227 

undet. 


































Id 1000 parts 


86-6909 


468088 


68^0428 


860898 


60-6076;80-16 


62247 


1 8^880 



2. This water is from a copious Spring which issues from the 
limestones of the Trenton group at Whitby, on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario. It contained small portions of baryta and 
strontia, and was collected in October, 1863. 

8, 4. Several wells have been sunk in the Trenton limestone 
in the township of Hallowell, on the Bay of Quints, Lake On- 
tario, in search of brine for salt-making, and have yielded bitter 
saline waters, of which the two here noticed are examples. No. 
8 was obtained from a well twenty-seven feet deep, in October, 
1853. No. 4 was taken in the summer of 1854 from a well a 
mile or two distant froni the last. Neither of these waters was 
examined for baryta or strontia. 

5, 6. At St. Catherines, near Niagara Falls, a boring of five 
inches in diameter was carried to a depth of about 500 feet, and, 
after traversing the Medina formation, is said to have penetrated 
fifty or sixty feet into the Hudson River shales. It yields about 
twenty gallons a minute of a saline water, whose analysis by 
Professor Croft of the University of Toronto, a few years since, 
afforded the results given under 6. This water, which was first 
sought for the manufacture of salt, is now much used for medi- 
cinal purposes. Its strength seems subject to some variation, 
since a specimen firom the same well in December, 1861, gave me, 
' by a partial analysis, chlorid of sodium 23*00, chlorid of calcium 
9-66, chlorid of magnesium 2*40, sulphate of lime l-75=86-81 
parts in 1000. No. 6, examined at the same time, is from a sec* 
ond well sunk in 1861, not far from the last. 

7, 8. These are analyses of the waters from two borings in the 
Trenton limestone at Morton^s distillery in Kingston. The 
analyses are by Dr. Williamson of Queen s College in that city, 
and were made probably ten or twelve years since. They have 
been recalculatea so as to represent the whole of tke sulphuric 
aeid as combined with calcium. The first of these waters gave 
IQ Dr. Williamson both bromine and iodine, and the second was 
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found to be sulphurous. These waters differ from the preceding 
in containing considerable amounts of earthy carbonates, and in 
this respect are related to those of the second class, while they 
still show a large predominance of earthy chlorids. 

§ 37. The waters of the above table contain, besides chlorid of 
sodium and a little chlorid of potassium, large quantities of the 
chlorids of calcium and magnesium, amounting together, in sev- 
eral cases, to more than one half the solid contents of the water. 
Sulphates either are absent, or occur only in small quantities, 
and the same is true of earthy carbonates. Salts of baryta and 
strontia are sometimes present, while the proportions of bromids 
and iodids, though variable, are often considerable. 

In the large amount of magnesian chlorid which thev contain 
these waters resemble the bittern or mother-liquor which remains 
after the greater part of the chlorid of sodium has been removed 
from sea-water by evaporation. The bitterns from modem seas, 
however, differ in the presence of sulphates, and in containing, 
when sufficiently concentrated, only traces of lime. Thcreason 
of this, as already pointed out in § 22, is to be found in the fact 
that in the waters of the present ocean the sulphates are much 
more than equivalent to the lime, so that this base separates 
during evaporation as gypsum.* But, as shown in §23 and § 24, 
the waters of the ancient seas, which held in the form of the 
chlorid of calcium the greater part of the lime since deposited 
as carbonate, must have yielded by evai>oration bitterns contain- 
ing a large proportion of chlorid of calcium. Such is the na- 
ture of the brines whose analyses are given in the above table, 
and such we suppose to have been their origin. The complete 
absence of sulpnates from many of these waters points to the 
separation of large quantities of earthy sulphates m the Lower 
Silurian strata from which these saline springs issue; and the 
presence in many of the dolomitic beds of the Calciferous sand- 
rock of abundantly disseminated small masses of gypsum, is an 
evidence of the elimination of the sulphates by evaporation. 
The frequent occurrence of crystalline masses of sulphate of 
strontian in the Chazy and Black River limestones of this 
region, is also to be noted as another means by which the sul- 
phates were separated from the waters of the Lower Silurian 
seas. From the proportions of chlorid of sodium, varying from 
about one-third to more than two-thirds of the solid contents of 
the above waters, it is apparent that in most cases the process 
of evaporation had gone so far as to separate a part of the com- 
mon salt ; and thus successive strata of this ancient saliferoua 
formation must be impregnated with solid or dissolved salts of 
unlike composition. The mingling of these in varying propor- 
tions affords the only apparent expiration of the aifferences in 

* See &rther on this point, Bischof, Chem. Geology, i, 418. 
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the relative lunounts of the several chlorids in waters from the 
same region, and even from adjacent sources. These differences 
are seen on comparing the waters from the different wells of St. 
Catherines, Hallowell and Kingston, with each other. 

§ 88. The great solubility of chlorid of calcium renders it 
difficult to suppose its separation from the mother-liquors so as 
to be deposited in a solid state in the strata. The same remark 
applies to chlorid pf magnesium. It is, however, to be remarked 
that the double chlorid of potassium and magnesium (carnallite) 
is decomposed by deliquesence into solid chlorid of potassium 
and a solution of chlorid of magnesium ; and thus strata like 
those which at Stassfurth contain large quantities of carnallite, 
(§ 22,) might give rise to solutions of magnesian chlorid. This, 
however, would require the presence of a large amount of chlorid 
of potassium in the early seas. It will be observed, by referring 
to the analyses above given, that the chlorid of magnesium 
sometimes surpasses in amount the chlorid of calcium, and some- 
times, on the contrary, is equal to onl^ one-half or one-fourth of 
the latter salt While it is not impossible that the predominance 
of the magnesian chlorid in some waters may be traced to the 
decomposition of carnallite, it is undoubtedly in most cases con- 
nected with the action of solutions of carbonate of soda, the 
effect of which, as already pointed out, is to first separate the 
soluble lime-salt as carbonate, leaving to a subsequent stage the 
magnesia chlorid. (§ 18.) As this reaction replaces the lime-salts 
by chlorid of sodium, it might be expected that there would be 
an increase in the amount of the latter salt in the water wher- 
ever the magnesian chlorid predominates, did we not remember 
that evaporation separates it from the water in a solid form ; and 
that the two processes, one of which replaces the chlorid of cal- 
cium by chlorid of sodium, while the other eliminates the latter 
salt from the solution, might have been going on simultaneously 
or alternately. As the nature of the waters now under consid- 
eration shows that the process of evaporation had been carried 
so far as to separate the sulphate in the form of gypsum, and 
probably also a portion of the chlorid of sodium in a solid state, 
it is evident that we have not yet the data necessary for deter- 
mining the composition of the water of the Lower Silurian 
ocean, as regards the proportions of the sodium, calcium and 
magnesium which it held in solution ; and we can only conclude, 
from these mother-liquors, that the amount of the earthy bases 
was relatively very large. 

§ 39. As already remarked in § 22, the mother-liquor from 
modern sea-water contains no chlorid of calcium, but, on the 
contrary, large quantities of sulphate of magnesia; the lime in 
the moaem ocean being less than one-half that required to com- 
bine wiUi the sulphate present If, however, we examine the 
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numerous analyses of rock-salt and of brines from various salif- 
e^ous formations, we shall find that chlorid of calcium is very 
frequently present in both of them ; thus supporting the con- 
clusions already announced in § 24 with regard to the composi- 
tion of the seas of former geological periods. The oldest salif- 
erous formation which has been hitnerto investigated is the 
Onondaga salt-group of the New York geologists, which belongs 
to the upper part of the Silurian series, and supplies the almost 
saturated brines of Syracuse and Salina in New York. These, 
notwithstanding their great purity, contain small proportions of 
chlorids of calcium and magnesium, as shown by tne analyses of 
Beck, and the recent and careful examinations of Goessmann. 
In the brines of that region the solid matters are equal to from 
14'3 to 16'7 per cent, and contain on an average, according to 
the latter chemist, 1-64 sulphate of lime, 93 chlorid of calci- 
um, and 0*88 chlorid of magnesium in lOO'OO ; the remainder 
being chlorid of sodium." 

The nearly saturated brines from the Saginaw valley in Mich- 
igan, which have their source at the base of the Carboniferous 
series, contain, according to my calculation from an analysis by 
Prof. Dubois, in 100*00 parts of solid matters, chlorid of calci- 
um 9'81; chlorid of magnesium 7*61 .; sulphate of lime 2*20; 
tlie remainder being chiefly chlorid of sodium. Another well 
in the same vicinity gave to Chilton an amount of chlorid of 
calcium equal to 3'76 per cent* In a specimen of salt manu- 
factured in this region Goessmann found 1*09 of chlorid of calci- 
um ; and in two specimens of Ohio salt, 61 and 1*48 per cent 
of the same chlorid. The rock-salt from the Lias of Cheshire, 
according to Nichol, contains small cavities, partly filled with 
air, and partly with a concentrated solution of chlorid of mag- 
nesium, with some chlorid of calcium.* 

' Gk>e88maDD. Report on the brines of Onondaga: Syracuse, 1862 and 1864. 
Also Report on the Onondaga Salt Co.: Syracuse, 1862. 

* Windiell: this Journal. [2], xxzIt, 311. 

* Cited by Biscbof, Lebrbuch ii. 1671. The results of the analyses by Mr. North- 
oote of the brines of Droitwich and Stoke in the same region (L. E. A D. Philos, 
Mag. [4], iz. 32,) as calculated by him, show no earthy chlorids whatever, and no 
carbonate of lime, but carbonates of soda and magnesia, and sulphates of soda and 
lime. He regarded the whole of the lime present in the water as being in the form 
of sulphate. If, however, we replace, in calculating these analyses, the carbonate 
of soda and sulphate of lime by sulphate of soda and carbonate of lime, we shall 
have, for the contents of these brines, chlorid of sodium, with notable quantities of 
sulphate of soda, some sulphate of lime, and carbonates both of lime and mag- 
nesia ; a composition which is more in accordance with the admitted laws of chemi- 
cal combinations. From these results it would appear that the earthy chlorids, 
which according to Nichol are present in the rock-salt of this formation, are decom- 
posed by sulphates in the waters which, by dissolving the salt, give rise to the brines. 

It is to be regretted that in many water analyses by chemists of note the result* 
are so calculated as to represent the coexistence of incompatible salts. Of the as- 
sociation of carbonates of soda and magnesia with sulphate of lime, as in the anal- 
ysis Just noted, it might be said that I have shown that it may occur in the presence 
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§ 40. The brines from the valley of the Alleghany River, ob- 
tained from borings in the Coal formation, are remarkable for 
containing large proportions of chlorids of calciam and mag- 
nesium, though the sum of these, according to^the analyses of 
Lenny, is never equal to more than about one-fourth of the 
chlorid of sodium. The presence of salts of barium and stron- 
tium in these brines, and the consequent absence of sulphates is, 
according to Lenny, a constant character in this region over an 
area of two thousand square miles. (See Bischof, Chem. Greol. 
i, 877). A later analysis of another one of these waters from 
the same region, by Steiner, is cited by Will and Kopp, Jahres- 
bericht, 1861, p. 1112. His results agree closely with those of 
Lenny. See also the analysis of a bittern from this region by 
Boy6 (this Journal, [2], vii, 74). 

These remarkable waters approach in character to those of 
Whitby and Hallowell; but in these the chlorid of sodium 
forms only about one-half the solid contents, and the proportion 
of the chlorid of magnesium to the chlorid of calcium is rela- 
tively much greater than in the waters from western Pennsyl- 
vania, where the magnesian chlorid is equal only to from one- 
third to one-fifth of the chlorid of calcium ; the proportions of 
the two being subject in both regions to considerable variations. 

In this connection may be cited a water from Bras d'Or, in 
the island of Cape Breton, lately analyzed by Prof. How, which 
contains, in 1000 parts, chlorid of sodium 4*901, chlorid of po- 
tassium 0*660, chlorid of calcium 4*418, and chlorid of magne- 
sium only 0'688, besides sulphate of lime 0*184, carbonates of 
lime and magnesia 0*085, with traces of iron-oxyd and phosphates 
=10*821. (Can. Naturalist, viii, 870.) The analyses or European 
waters furnish comparatively few examples of the predominance 
of earthy chlorids. 

§ 41. We have already shown in § 88 how the action of car- 
bonate of soda upon sea-water or bittern will destroy the nor- 

of an excess of carbonic acid. (This Jonr., [2L zxviii, 174\ By evaporation, bow- 
dyer, sucb solutions regenerate carbonate of lime and sulphates of 'soda and mag- 
nesia ; and by the consent of the best diemists these elements are to be represented 
as thus combined. But what shall be said when chlorid of magnesium, carbonate 
of soda, and silicate of soda are given as the constituents of a water whose recent 
analysis may be found in a late number of the Chemical News ; or when bi*carbon- 
ates of soda, magnesia and lime are represented as co-existing in a water with sul- 
phates and chlorids of magnesium and aluminum f These errors probably arise 
from determbing in the recent water, or in water not sufficiently boiled, the lime 
and magnesia which would by prolonged ebulition be separated as carbonates, 
together with portions of alumina, silica, etc In the subsequent calculation of the 
analyses these dissolved earthy bases being regarded as sulphates or chlorids, in- 
stead of carbonates, there remains an excess of soda, which is wrongly represented 
as carbonate, instead of chlorid or sulphate of sodium. 

' Lersch, Hydro-Chemie, zweite Auflage: Berlin, 1864; vide p. 207. This ex- 
cellent work, which is a treatise on the chemistry of natural waters, in one volume 
8vo of 700 pages, was unknown to me when I prepared the first part of this essay. 
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mal proportion between the chlorids of maffDesiam and cal- 
ciam by converting the latter into an insolable carbonate, and 
leaving at last only salts of sodium and magnesium in solution. 
A process the reverse of this has evidently intervened for the 
production of waters like that from Cape Breton and some 
others noticed by Lersch, in which chlorid of calcium abounds, 
with little or no sulphate or chlorid of magnesium. This pro- 
cess is probably one connected with the formation of a silicate 
of ma^esia. Bischof has already insisted upon the sparing 
solubility of this silicate, and he observed that silicates of 
alumina, both artificial and natural, when digested with a solu- 
tion of magnesian chlorid, exchange a portion of their base for 
magnesia, thus giving rise to solutions of alumina ; which, being 
decomposed by carbonates, may have been the source of many 
of the aluminous deposits referred to in § 9. He also observed 
a similar decomposition between the solution of an artificial sil- 
icate of lime and soluble magnesian salts. (Bischof, Chem. Ge- 
ology, i, 18, also chap, xxiv.) In repeating and extending his 
experiments, I have confirmed his observation that a solution of 
sibcate of lime precipitates silicate of magnesia from the sulphate 
and the chlorid of magnesium ; and have found, moreover, that 
by digestion at ordinary temperatures with an excess of freshly 
precipitated silicate of lime, chlorid of magnesium is completely 
decomposed ; an insoluble silicate of magnesia being forme<), 
while nothing but chlorid of calcium remains in solution. It is 
clear that the greater insolubility of the magnesian silicate, as 
compared with silicate of lime, determines a result the very re- 
verse of that produced by carbonates with solutions of the two 
earthy bases. In the one case, the lime is separated as carbon- 
ate, the magnesia remaining in solution; while in the other, by 
the action of silicate of soda (or of lime\ the magnesia is re* 
moved and the lime remains. Hence, caroonate of lime and sil- 
icate of magnesia are everywhere found in nature ; while car- 
bonate of magnesia and silicate of lime are produced only under 
local and exceptional conditions. The detailed results of some 
experiment^ on this subject are reserved for another place. It 
is evident that the production from the waters of the early seas 
of beds of sepiolite, talc, serpentine, and other rocks in which a 
magnesian silicate abounds, must, in closed basins, have given 
rise to waters in which chlorid of calcium would predominate. 

§ 42. Of the waters of the second class whose analyses are 
here given, the first three occur, with many others of similar 
character, on the south side of the Ottawa river, below the city 
of that name. The remaining four are on the north side of the 
St. Lawrence, between Montreal and Quebec, where also similar 
waters abound. All of these springs rise from the Lower Silu- 
rian limestones of the region. 
Am. Jour. Soi.— Second SsanSf Vol. XL, No. 118.— Jult, 1S65. 
7 
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tabw n.— 


Watbis 


ow TBI raooro Class. 










1. 


:i. 


9. 


4. 6. 


6. 


7. 


6. 


9. 


Chlorid of sodium.. 
" potassium . . 
** barium .... 


11-6660 
•1040 


9-4600 
•1040 


12-2600 
•0806 


11-1400 
-1460 
•0303 
•0186 
•2420 
•2790 
•0288 
•0062 

•01*06 
-0137 
•4620 
•4622 

traces. 
-0662 

undet. 


8-0464 
undet. 


11-7750 
•0800 


11-4968 
•1882 
•0019 
•0019 
•0718 
•6686 
•0091 
•0046 

•8498 
•9388 
-0146 
•0866 
-0145 


17-2671 
•2409 

*6688 

2-0623 

•0687 

•0188 

-oi26 

•7606 
traces. 
undet 

u 


11-6094 
undet 

-2264 
•8942 
•0278 
•0188 

•0180 
•4464 

traces. 

undet 

« 


** strontium . . 












<* calcium .... 
•« magnesium. 
Bromid of " 
lodid of 

Sulphate of lime . . 

Carbonate of baryta. 

•* strontia . 

« lime 

** magnesia. 

iron 

Silica 


•1864 
•2452 
•0080 
•0062 


•0448 
•4942 
•0029 
•0017 
•1929 


•2870 

1-0388 

•0288 

•0021 


•0466 
•0866 
undet. 
traces. 

•6470 
-8864 
» • • • . 


•0608 
-8743 
•0842 
•0089 

•2160 
r0693 
•0054 
•0479 
•0060 








•0880 
-8904 
•0096 
•0700 
tracee. 


•2980 
•8629 

traces. 
-0-206 

uudet 


•1264 
-8682 

traces. 
•0225 

traces. 


Alumina 


In 1000 parts 

Specific gravity . . . 




13^1678 


10-9814 
1008-78 


14-6893 


12^8880 
1009-42 


9-0600 


186618 


138866 


209987 


181400 


1009 89 


10109 





101086 


101128 







1, 2. These two waters are from the township of Plantagenet. 
The first is known as Larocque's, and the second as the Geor^an 
Spring. These waters were examined in 1849 and 1851. Two 
other springs have been observed in the same vicinity, one re- 
sembling Larocqae's spring and containing borates, with a not* 
able proportion of strontia, while the other is an alkaline-saline 
water of the third class. 

8. Caledonia Intermittent Spring. This spring owes its name 
to the intermitting dbcharge of carbaretted hydrogen which 
takes place from its waters. It is in the township of Caledonia, 
not far from Plantagenet, and near three other waters from the 
same township, to be mentioned in the next class. The water 
was collected in September, 1847. 

4. Lanoraie. This is from the seigniory of Lanoraie. It 
contains both baryta and strontia, and evolves an abundance of 
carburetted hydrogen. The water was collected in March, 1851. 

5. Is from a copious spring in the seigniory of Berthier, and 
was collected in July, 1858. 

6. Is from the township of Caxton, and yields six or eight 
gallons of water a minute, besides a great abundance of inflam- 
mable gas. The carbonic acid was found to equal 1126 parts, of 
which '651, or more than one half, is required for the neutral 
carbonates present. The water was taken from the spring in 
October, 1848. 

7. Is from the seigniory of St. L6>n, and is a copious spring 
which, like the last, disengages inflammable gas. The carbonic 
acid was equal to 1*224 parts, of which *651, or not quite one 
half, is required for the neutral carbonates found by analysis. 
The water was collected in October, 1848. 
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8, 9. These are from two spriDgs in the parish of Ste-Gene- 
vi^ve on the Batiscan Biver, and are remarkable for the large 

Proportion of iodids which they contain. The first is known as 
'rudel's spring, and the second is at the ferry opposite to the 
church. The waters were collected in August, 1868. Several 
other saline springs occur in the same neighborhood. 

§ 48. Of the waters of the third class which follow, the first 
four rise from the Trenton limestone, and occur on the south 
side of the Ottawa River, in the vicinity of the first three of the 
preceding section. The others are from the south side of the 
St. Lawrence below Montreal. 



Table III.- 


-Watirb of 


THK THIRD ClASS. 








1. 


3. 


8. 


4. 


6. 


6. 


7. 


6. 


Ohlorid of sodium. . . . 

** potassium . 

Bromid of sodium. . . . 

lodid of sodium 

Sulpbnte of potash. . . 
Phosphate of soda. . . . 
Carbonate of soda. .... 

baryta... 

strontU.. 

lime 

« magnesia. 

iron 

Alumina 


6^9676 
•0309 
•0150 
•0005 
•0068 

•0486 

•1480 
•6262 
traces. 
•0044 
•0810 

7^7778 


6^4409 
•0296 
•0169 
•0014 
•0048 

•1762 

•1176 
•6172 

traces. 

andet. 
•0426 


8-8480 
•0280 
•0100 

traces. 
•0188 

•4668 

•2 166 
•2940 
traces. 
•0026 
•0840 


6-6826 
•1160 
•0217 
•0082 

•0124 

•6886 

traces. 

ti 

•1600 
•7860 
traces. 
•0040 
•1880 


94231 
•1234 
•0126 
•0064 

•1765 
•0226 
•0140 
•8640 
•6488 
•0048 
traces. 
•0466 


8^4286 
•0382 
•0046 
•0085 

•3260 
•0128 
•0096 
-3490 
•8669 
traces. 

M 

•0640 


4-8284 
•0610 
undet. 

16416 
traces. 

u 

•2180 
•4268 

undet 
•2120 


5-9662 
undet. 

M 
M 

-6082 

•0260 
•1440 
-4766 
traces, 
undet 
•1140 

7-8880 


SiUca... 


In 1000 parts 

Specific grayitjT 


78470 


4-9407 


8-8478 


10-7202 9-6867 


7-2828 


1006^2 


1006^8 


10087 


1006-24 


1008-I6!l007^7 


1 .... 


^ 



1, 2 and 3 are waters from Caledonia, and rise about two 
miles from the spring 1, of the second table. These waters were 
examined in September, 1847. The first, which is known as the 
Oas spring, then yielded about four gallons of water a minute, 
and discharged in the same time about 800 cubic inches of car- 
buretted hydrogen gas, whence its name. At a distance of four 
or five rods from this, are the second and third springs, known 
as the Saline and White Sulphur waters, yielding each about ten 
gallons a minute. The former affords a few bubbles of carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, and is not at all sulphurous, while the lat- 
ter contained a little sulphuretted hydrogen, equal to somewhat 
less than a cubic inch to the gallon. The temperature of the 
three waters was found to be respectively 44°'4, 45° and 46° P* 
The carbonic acid in 1000 parts of the Gas spring was equal to 
•706, of which 'SSS, or a little more than one-half, is required 
for the neutral carbonates present. In the Saline spring there 
was found '648 of carbonic acid, being an excess of *292 over 
that required to form neutral carbonates ; while in the Sulphur 
Spring, which contained in 1000 parts only -590 of carbonic 
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acid, *349 are contained in the neutral carbonates, leaving onlj 
'141 towards the formation of bi-carbonates. For later anal jses 
of these waters see § 46. 

4. This, which is known as GKUan's spring, is from the town- 
ship of Fitzroy, not very far jfrom the last. Its waters were 
collected in July, 1850. 

5, 6. These two waters are from Varennes, and are about one 
hundred rods apart. The first is known as the Saline, and the 
second is called the Gas spring from the large volumes of car- 
buretted hydrogen gas which it disengages. The Saline spring 
contained in 1000 parts -920 of carbonic acid, of which '451, or 
nearly one half, is required to form neutral carbonates present. 
In the Gas spring was found -792 of carbonic acid, leaving thus 
•812 over that required to form neutral carbonates. The waters 
were collected in October, 1848. 

7. This is from Labaie du Febvre, and is known as Cour- 
chSne's spring. It evolves small quantities of carburetted hy- 
drogen gas. The water was collected in September, 1852. Sev- 
eral other mineral springs occur in this vicinity, one of them 
belonging to this class, and others to the second and fourth 
classes. 

8. This water, from the seigniory of Belceil, was collected in 
1851. 

§ 44. We shall now proceed to the springs which, in § 84^ 
have been referred to the fourth class — and begin with three 
analyses of a mineral water from Chambly. Here, on a plateau, 
over an area of about .two acres, the clayey soil is destitute of 
vegetation and impregnated with alkaline waters, which in the 
dry season give nse to a saline effloresence on the partially 
dried-up and fissured surface. A well sunk here to a depth of 
eight or ten feet in the clay, which overlies the Hudson River 
formation, affords at all times an abundant supply of water, 
which generally flows in a small stream from the top of the well. 
Small bubbles of carburetted hydrogen are sometimes seen to 
escape from the water. The temperature at the bottom of the 
well was found, in October, 1861, to be 58° F., and in August, 
1864, to be nearly 54° F. The mean temperature of Ohambly 
can differ but little from tha* of Montreal, which is 44°'6 F., so 
that this is a thermal water. Another alkaline and saline spring 
in the same parish has also a temperature of 58° F. The water 
of the spring here described has a sweetish saline taste, and is 
much relished by the cattle of the neighborhood. Three analy- 
ses have been made of its waters, the results of which are here 
given side by side. The first was eoUected in October, 1851 ; 
the second in October, 1852 ; fuid the thi<pd in August, 1864, dur- 
ing a very dry season. 
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1851. 1862. 1864. 

Chlorid of potassium undet. -0324 -0182 

*• sodium -8689 ^8387 . ^8846 

Carbonate of sodium 10296 1 0604 -9820 

lime ^0640 •OSSO -0263 

" magnesia -0908 ^0766 ^0660 

" strontia undet. ^0046 undet 

« iron " ^0024 

Akimina and phoephate " ^0068 " 

aUica... '1220 ^0780 -0166 

Borates, iodids and bromids undet undet undet 

Ie 1000 parts 21662 21822 1-9917 

A portion of barium is included with the strontium salt. The 
water contains moreover a portion of an organic acid, which 
causes it to assume a bright brown color when reduced by evap- 
oration. Acetic acid gave no precipitate with the concentrated 
and filtered water ; but the subsequent addition of acetate of 
copper yielded a brown precipitate of what was regarded as 
apocrenate of copper. The organic matter of this and of many 
other mineral springs has probably a superficial origin. The 
carbonic acid was determined in the third analysis, and was 
equal in two trials to -903 and -905. The neutral carbonates in 
this water require '452 parts of carbonic acid. 

§ 45. In the following table are given the results of the analy- 
ses of several other waters, which belong like the last to the 
fourth class. 

Tablv rv.— Waters of the fourth Class. . 





1. 


^• 


8. 


4. 


6. 


Chlorid of sodium 


•0207 
•0496 

•0081 

•1840 

•1740 

•1287 

traeet. 

•0161 


•0347 
•0076 
traee$, 

•1962 
•0710 
•0278 

•Olio 


•8818 
•0067 
•0216 

•2801 
•0620 
•0267 

•0246 


•8920 
•0818 
traeet, 

11868 
undet 

It 

it 


•0169 

•0188 

•0122 

•0410 

•2480 

•0690 

traeet, 

•2060 


** potasssium 

Sulphate of soda 


** potash 


Carbonate of soda 


litoe 

" magnesia 

Iron, alumina, phosphates. . . . 
Silica. ., 


In 1000 parts 


•6812 


•8478 


•7628 


1^6591 


. . • • 


In 10,000 parts 





.... 


.... 


.... 


•6119 



1. This spring was met with some years since in constructing 
a lock on the Kichelieu Biver at St Ours, and was enclosed in 
such a wav that it is only accessible through a pump ; so that it 
is impossible to determine the amount of water furnished by the 
spring, or its fireedom from admixture. The water was obtained 
in November, 1862, and is remarkable for the large proportion of 
potassium salts. 1000 parts of the water gave of alkalies deter- 
mined as chlorids, 0-2250 ; of which 0*0565 parts, or 2611 per 
cent, were chlorid of potassium. Another trial gave 24*62 per 
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cent ; while a portion of the water ti^en from the spring three 
weeks earlier gave a large proportion of alkalies, eqnal to 0*8400 
of chlorids ; of which 0*0696, or 17'53 per cent, were chlorid of 
potassium. 

2. This spring occurs on the bank of the Jacques Cartier river, 
a little above Quebec It is strongly impregnated with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, and appears to contain a considerable proportion 
of borates. It was collected for analysis in the summer of 1852. 

8. This water is from a spring in the township of Joly on the 
opposite side of the St. Lawrence;, a few miles south from the last, 
and like it is sulphurous, and affords a strong reaction of boric 
acid. It was collected for analysis in July, 1858. 

4. A small area of marshy ground in the seigniory of Nicolet, 
near the line of St. Gregoire, is, like the similar tract in Chambly, 
so impregnated with mineral water as to be destitute of vegeta- 
tion. The water collected in a small pit, du2 in this locality in the 
autumn of 1858, was yellowish colored, and alkaline to the taste, 
and gave by analysis the above results. Several other alkaline 
springs occur in tnis vicinity. All of the preceding waters, with 
the exception of No. 2, which comes out from the Utica slates, 
rise, like that of Chambly, fix)m the Hudson Kiver formation. 

5. This water, unlike the preceding, is that of a large river, 
the Ottawa, which drains a region occupied chiefly by ancient 
crystalline rocks, covered by extensive forests and marshes. The 
soluble matters which it contains are therefore derived in part 
from the superficial decomposition of these rocks, and in part 
from the decaying vegetation. The water, which was taken at 
the head of the St. Anne's rapids, on the 9th of March, 1864, be- 
fore the melting of the winter's snows had begun, had a pale 
amber-yellow color from dissolved organic matter, which gave 
a dark brown hue to the residue after evaporation. The weight 
of this residue from 10,000 parts dried at 800° F., was -6975, 
which after ignition was reduced to '5840 parts. As seen in 
the above table, one-half of the solid matters in this water 
were earthy carbonates, and more than one-third was silica, so 
that the whole amount of salts of alkaline banes was '088, (of 
which nearly one half is carbonate of soda) ; while the St. Ours 
water, which resembles that of the Ottawa in its alkaline salts, 
contains in the same Quantity 4*248, or more than forty-eight 
times as much. The altalies of the Ottawa water, equalled as 
chlorids, '0900, of w'hich -0298 or 82*5 per cent were chlorid 
of potassium. The results of some observations on the silica and 
organic matters of this river water will be given in part III. It 
will be observed that in the above table the figures given for 
the first five waters are for 1000 parts, while those of the Ottawa 
are for 10,000 parts. 

§ 46. In this connection may be given the analyses of two sim- 
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liar springs from Yermont^ the Highgate and Alburg springs. 
The waters were sent me in October and November 1861, and 
the results have already appeared in the Geology of Vermont, 
vol. ii, p. 926. Both of these waters, when examined, were 
slightly sulphurous, and yielded the reactions of boric acid. 
The amount of carbonate of soda was estimated from the carbo- 
nate of baryta obtained by the process already mentioned in § 86. 

Hifbfate. Alburg. 

Chlorid of sodium '402 *140 

Sulphate of eoda -042 *024 

OartwDate of soda -286 '280 

lime 024 036 

•* magnesia '010 -022 

Potash and borates undet undet. 

InlOOOparts -718 -462 

§ 47. On the 5th January, 1865, after a lapse of more than 
seventeen years, I again visited the three springs of Caledonia, 
whose analyses have been given in the table § 48, and collected 
their waters for a second examination. The results of my recent 
analyses show that considerable changes have occurred in the 
composition of each of these springs, and tend to confirm in an 
unexpected manner, the theory which I long since put forward, 
— that the waters of the second and third classes owe their ori- 
gin to the mingling of saline waters of the first class with alka- 
line waters of the fourth class. It will be observed that the 
three Caledonia waters in 1847 were all alkaline, though the 
proportions of the carbonate of soda were unlike. Sulphates 
were also present in all of them, though most abundant m the 
Sulphur spring, which, although holding the smallest amount of 
solid matters, was the most alkaline. In January, 1865, how- 
ever, the first and second of these waters had ceased to he alka- 
line, and contained, instead of carbonate of soda, small quantities 
of earthy chlorid, causing them to enter into the second class. 
They no longer contained any sulphates, but, on the contrary, 
portions of baryta and strontia. Only the Sulphur spring, which 
in 1847 contained the largest proportion of carbonate of soda and 
of sulphates, still retained these elements, though in diminished 
amounts, and was feebly impregnated with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. If we suppose these waters to arise from the commingling 
of saline waters like those of Whitby and Lanoraie, containing 
earthy chlorids and salts of baryta and strontia, with waters of 
the fourth class holding carbonate and sulphate of soda, it is evi- 
dent that a sufficient quantity of the latter water would decom- 
pose the earthy chlorids and precipitate the salts of baryta and 
strontia present ; while an excess would give rise to alkaline- 
saline waters containing sulphate and carbonate of soda, such 
as were the three springs of Caledonia in 1847. A £Etlling-off in 
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the supply of the sulphated alkaline water has however taken 
place, and the result is seen in the appearance of chlorid of 
magnesium and of baryta and strontia m two of the springs^ 
and in a diminished proportion of carbonate of soda in the Sul- 
phur spring. 

These later analyses being directed chiefly to the determina- 
tion of these changes, no attempt was made to determine po- 
tassium, iodine and bromine. For the purposes of comparison, 
the two series of analyses are here put in juxtaposition ; the 
elements just mentioned being included with the chlorid of so- 
dium, and the figures reduced to three places of decimals. The 
precipitate by a solution of gypsum from the concentrated and 
acidulated water was regarded as sulphate of strontia, and calcu- 
lated as such, but was in part sulphate of baryta. 

Table Y. — Show mo thb changes iir the Oalboonian Sr rings. 





1. Gas Spring. | 


2. Saline Spring.! 


3. SolpbiirSpriav. 


1847. 


1866. 


1847. 


18S6. 


1846. 


18«i. 


Ohlorid of sodium 


7-014 

•048 
•148 
•626 

'•021 


6670 
•024 

'•096 
•456 
•009 
•020 


6-488 

•oos 

•176 
•117 
•617 

•042 


6-930 
•026 

'•095 
•469 
-012 
-016 


8-876 

*6i8 
-466 
•210 
•294 
• . • * 
-084 


8-685 

*-02l 
•091 
•077 
•228 

'■021 


•* magneMum 

S^ulnhaie of Dotash ........ ... 


0arhonst6 of ^Kidft » .....,...,., 


« lime 


** magnesia ......... 


strontia 

Silica 


In 1000 parts 


1'162 


7174 


7-346 


7-647 


4*988 


4128 

















In the recent analyses of these waters, the carbonic acid in 
the Gas spring was found to equal, for 1,000 parts, '671 ; of which 
•278 were required for the neutral carbonates. The Saline spring 
contained '664 of carbonic acid, of which '290 go to make up the 
neutral carbonates. The Sulphur spring, in like manner, gave 
of carbonic acid '573, while the neutral carbonates of the water 
require only -191. All of these waters in January, 1865, thus 
contained an excess of carbonic acid above that required to form 
bicarbonates with the carbonated bases present; wnile the analy- 
ses of the same springs in 1847, showed, as we have seen in §43, 
a quantity of caroonio acid insufficient for the formation of bicar- 
bonates. The questions of this deficiency, and of the variation 
in the amount of carbonic acid in these and other waters will be 
considered in the third part of this paper. 

§ 48. The waters of our fifth and sixth classes, as defined in 
S 34, are distinguished by the presence of sulphates ; the former 
being acid and the latter being neutral waters. In the fifth class 
the principal element is sulphuric acid, associated with variable 
and accidental amounts of sulphates of alkalies, lime, magnesia, 
alumina, and iron. Apart from the springs of this kind which 
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occur in regions where volcanic agenoies are evidently active, 
the only ones hitherto studied are those of New York and west- 
em Canada; which issue from unaltered, and almost horizontal 
Upper Silurian rocks. (§ 81.) The first account of these re- 
markable waters was given in this Journal in 1829 (yol. xv, 
p. 288), by the late Prof. Eaton, who described two acid springs 
in Bvron, Genesee Co., N. Y. ; one yielding a stream of dis- 
tinctty acid water sufficient to turn a mill-wheel, and the other 
affording in smaller quantities a much more acid water. The 
latter was afterward examined by Dr. Lewis Beck (Mineralogy 
of New York, p. 150). He found it to be colorless, transparent 
and intensely acid, with a specific gravity of 1*118 ; which cor- 
responds to a solution holding seventeen per cent of oil of vitriol. 
No chlorids, and only traces of lime and iron, were found in this 
water, which was nearly pure dilute sulphuric acid. Prof. Hall 
(Geology of New York, 4th District, p. 184\ has noticed in addi- 
tion to these, several other springs and wells of acid water in the 
adjacent town of Bergen. Farther westward, in the town of Al- 
abama is a similar water, whose analysis by Erni and Graw will 
be found in this Journal, [2], ix, 450. It contained in 1000 parts 
about 2'6 of sulphuric acid, and 46 parts of sulphates, chieny of 
lime, magnesia, iron and alumina. In this, as in the succeeding 
analyses, hjdrated sulphuric acid, SO, HO, is meant 

The earliest quantitative analyses of any of these waters were 
those by Croft and myself of a spring at Tuscarora, in 1845 and 
1847, of which the detailed results appear in this Journal, [2], 
viii, 864. This, at the time of my analysis in September, 1847, 
contained, in 1000 parts, 4*29 of sulphuric acid, and only 1*87 of 
sulphates ; while the previous analysis by Prof. Croft gave ap- 
* proximatively 800 of neutral sulphates, and only about 1*87 of 
sulphuric acid. Similar acid waters occur on Grand Island 
above Niagara Falls, and at Chippewa. 

All of these springs, along a line of more than 100 miles from 
east to west, rise from the 'outcrop of the Onondaga salt-group; 
but in the township of Niagara, not far from Queenston, are two 
similar waters which issue &om the Medina sandstone. One of 
these is in the southwest part of the township, and fills a small 
basin in yellow clay, whicn, at a depth of three or four feet, is 
underlaia by red and CTeen sandstones. The water, which like 
those of Tuscarora and Chippewa, is slightly impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, is kept in constant agitation firom the es- 
cape of inflammable gas. It contained, in 1000 parts, about two 
parts of free sulphuric acid, and less than one part of neutral 
sulphates. This water was collected in October, 1849, and at that 
time another half dried-up pool in the vicinity contained a still 
more acid water. Another similar spring occurs near St. Da* 
vids in the same township. 

Am. Joub. Soi.— Sbcomd Sbbhss, Vol. XL, No. lia— July, 1885. 
8 
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In connection with th^ suggestion made in § 81 as to their 
probable origin at great depths, it would be very desirable to 
nave careful observations as to the temperature of these acid 
springs. When, on the 19th October, 1847, 1 visited- the Tusca- 
rora spring, the water in two of the small pools had a tempera- 
ture of 66° F. ; bat on plunging the thermometer in the mud 
at the bottom of one of these it rose to 60°'5. 

§ 49. It appears from a comparison of the analysis of Croft 
^ith my own, that the waters of the Tuscarora spring underwent 
a considerable change in composition in the space of two years; 
the proportion of the bases to the acid at the time of the second 
analysis being little more than one-third of that in the analysis 
of Croft. This change was indeed to be expected, since waters 
of this kind must soon remove the soluble constituents from the 
rocks through which they flow, and eventually become like the 
water from Byron, little more than a solution of sulphuric acid. 
The observations of Eaton at Byron, and my own at Tuscarora, 
show that half-decayed trees are still standing on the soil which 
is now so impregnated with acid waters as to oe unfit to support 
vegetation. Eeasoning from the changes in composition, it may 
be supposed that these waters were at first neutral, the whole of 
the acid being saturated by the calcareous rocks through which 
they must rise. It was from this consideration that I was for- 
merly led to ascribe to the action of these waters, the formation 
of some of the masses of gypsum which appear along the outcrop 
of the Onondaga salt-group. (This Journal, [2], vii, 175.) That 
waters like those just mentioned must give rise to sulphate of 
lime by their action on calcareous rocks is evident ; and some 
of the deposits of gypsum in this region, as described by good 
observers, would appear to be thus formed. So far, however, as 
my personal observations of the gypsums of western Canada 
have extended, they appear to be in all cases cotemporaneous 
with the shales and dolomites with which they are interstratified, 
and to have no connection with the sulphuric-acid springs which 
are so common throughout that region. (This Journal, [2j, xxviii, 
865, and Geology of Canada, 862.) 

§ 60. We have included in a sixth class the various neutral 
saline waters in which sulphates predominate, sometimes to the 
exclusion of chlorids. The bases of these waters are soda, pot- 
ash, lime, and magnesia; which are usually found together, 
though in varying proportions. For the better understanding 
of the relations of these sulphated waters, it may be well to 
recapitulate what has been said about their origin ; and to con- 
sider them, from this point of view, under two heads. 

First, those formed from the solution of neutral sulphates 
previously existing in a solid form in the earth. Strata enclosing 
natural deposits or sulphates of soda and magnesia, sometimes 
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with salphate of potash (§ 17, § 19), a£ford the most obyious 
source oi these waters. The frequent occurrence of gypsum, how- 
ever, points to this salt as a more abundant source ot sulphated 
waters. Solutions of gypsum may in some case exchange their 
lime for the soda of insoluble silicates, or this salt may be decom- 
posed by solutions of carbonate of soda (§ 7, § 19). The decompo- 
sition of the sulphate of lime by hydrous carbonate of magnesia, 
as explained in § 21, is doubtless in many cases the source of sul- 
phate of magnesia, which is, more frequently than sulphate of 
soda, a predominant element in mineral waters. In connection 
with a suggestion made in the section last cited, it may be re- 
marked that I have since found that predozzite, in virtue of the 
hydrate of magnesia which it contains, readily decomposes solur 
tions of gypsum holding carbonic acid in solution, and gives 
rise to sulphate of magnesia. 

In the second place, sulphuric*acid waters, like those described 
in § 47, by their action upon calcareous and magnesian rock^ 
or by the intervention of carbonate of soda, may, as already sug- 

fested, give rise to neutral sulphated waters of the sixth class, 
t is evident also that waters impregnated with sulphates of alu- 
mina and iron from oxydizing sulphates, as mentioned in § 28., 
may be decomposed in a similar manner, and with like results. 

Neutral sulphated waters generated by anv of the above pro- 
cesses, are evidently subject to admixtures of saline matters from 
other sources, and may thus become impregnated with chlorids 
and carbonates. Indeed it is rare to find waters of the sixth class 
without some portion of chlorids, and a transition is thus pre- 
sented to the waters of the first four classes ; in which also por- 
tions of sulphates are of frequent occurrence. The presence of 
sulphates being one of the conditions required for the generation 
of sulphuretted hydrogen (§ 10), we find that the waters of the 
sixth class are very often sulphurous. 

§ 51. Waters of the sixth class are very frequently met with 
in the Paleozoic rocks of New York and western Canada, and 
are probably derived from the gypsum which is found in greater 
or less abundance at various horizons, from the Galciferous sand- 
rock to the Onondaga salt-group. It is however not improbable 
that the sulphuric-acid waters which abound in this region (§ 48) 
may, by their neuUulization, give rise to similar springs. In the 
waters of the district under consideration, the sulphate of lime 
generally predominates over the sulphates of the other bases, and 
chlorids are frequently present in considerable quantities. For 
numerous analyses of these waters, see Beck, Mineralogy of New 
York. The results of an examination of the Charlotteville 
spring, remarkable for the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen 
which it contains, will be found in this Journal, [2], viii, 869. A 
very copious sulphur spring which issues from a mound of cal- 
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careous tufa in BraDt^ C. W., overlying the Comiferons lime- 
stone, is distinguished by the absence of any trace of chlorids; in 
which respect it resembles the acid waters of the fifth class from 
the adjacent region. A partial analysis of a portion of it collected 
in 1861, gave, K>r 1000 parts, sulphate of lime 1*240, sulphate of 
magnesia -207, and carbonate of lime lOB. From a slight excess 
in the afnount of sulphuric acid, it is probable that a little sul- 
phate of soda was also present. 

Of waters of this class, in which sulphate of magnesia predom- 
inates, but few have yet been observed in this country. A re- 
markable example of this kind from Hamilton, C. W., was ex- 
amined by ProL Croft of Toronto, and described by him in the 
Canadian Journal for 1863 (page 158). It had a specific gravity 
of 1006-4, and gave for 1000 parts, 

Chlorid of sodium, • - - - - - • '6098 

Sulphate of soda, 1*6986 

•• Ume, 11246 

•• magnesia, 4*7799 

81128 

The rocks exposed at Hamilton include the Medina sandstone, 
and the Niagara limestone, with the intermediate Clinton group. 
Along the outcrop of the latter, crystalline crusts of nearly pure 
sulphate of magnesia are observed to form in many localities, 
during the dry season of the year. (Greology of Canada, p. 460.) 

According to Emmons, the Post-tertiary clajrs near Crown 
Point, on the western shore of Lake Champlain, are during 
dry weather covered with efflorescences of sulpjhate of magnesia, 
which impregnates several springs .in the vicinitjr. The water 
of one of these, according to Emmons, had a specific gravitv of 
1014*0, and contained, in 1000 parts, 18*78 of ealme matter, which 
was chiefiy sulphate of magnesia, with some sulphate of lime. 
(Cited bjBeck, Mineralogy of New York, p. 252.) The strata 
underlying the clays of this region belong, according to the State 
geological map, to the Potsdam, Calciferous and Trenton forma- 
tions, but the source of the magnesian salt is not improbably to 
be found in the clays themselves. 

In the third and concluding part of this paper, it is proposed 
to notice briefly some of the more important points in the chem- 
istry of the various waters which have been here described, and 
to inquire into Xheir geological relations. 
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Art. Vm. — On Molecular Physics ; by Prof. W. A. Norton, 

[Continaed ttom yoL xzxix, p. 264.] 

Thermo-Eleciricity. — The key to thermo-electric phenomena 
should be foand in the effect produced by heat on the electric 
condition of molecules. Now when heat is applied to a surface, 
the molecules at the surface first receive the ethereal pulses of 
which the force of heat consists. These pulses passing on to the 
central atom of each molecule, or the condensed universal ether 
at the center of the molecule, are there partially expended in 
expanding its electric atmosphere on the outer sioe, and are par- 
tially propagated on. Upon reaching the inner side of the atom 
they will again be partially consumed in expanding the atmos- 
phere on that side, while a certain portion will be transmitted to 
the next atom. It is easy to see that this second expansion should 
be less than the first. Under these circumstances two important 
electrical effects will be produced. (1.) By reason of the greater 
expansion of the atmosphere on the outer than on the inner side, 
its density will be diminished on the outer side, and hence elec- 
tric ether will flow around to that side. The molecular atmosphere 
will therefore become polarized positively on the outer side. (2.) As 
a consequence of this polarization the molecular atmosphere will 
urge away from it a portion of the electric ether posited near its surface^ 
arid tend to develop a negative polarization in the particles of contigu- 
ous surfaces. The surface receiving the heat will then become 
positively polarized, and there will be at the same time an elec- 
tric movement outward from the surface. Cold, or the abstrac- 
tion of heat, will have precisely the opposite tendency ; that is, 
a surface in the act of cooling will become negatively polarized^ 
and this change will be attended with a flow of electncity toward 
the surface. Such movements of the electric ether will be in 
waves of translation, or in currents of free electricity, or both 
combined, according to the conducting power of the medium 
exterior to the sur&ce (p. 262). Substances may differ in the 
effects thus produced, under similar circumstances, fix)m two 
causes; a difi^rence in their conducting power for heat^ and a 
difference in the degree of expansion, or m the effect of the ex- 
pansion produced by the same amount of heat. 

Now let a plate of bismuth be placed in contact with a plate 
of antimony, and let the junction be heated and the other ends 
be brought into good conducting communication. If the above 
mentioned effects of heat be different for these two metals, a 
current should set, at the junction, from the one which experi- 
ences the greatest effect to that which experiences the least, and 
pass through the circuit Bismuth is a poorer conductor of heat 
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than antimony, and in Eajct than roost odier metals, and bence 
its surface molecules should imbibe and retain more heat than 
those of the antimony. The diamagnetic properties of bismuth 
also indicate, as will be seen hereafter^ that its molecular atmos- 
pheres are remarkably expansible. If these peculiarities of bis- 
muth be admitted, we have an explanation of the fact that bis- 
muth is positive^ to other metals in its thermo-electric relations. 
The bismuth and antimony in the thermo*electric pair, it will be 
observed, hold the same relation to each other as the zinc and 
copper in the galvanic pair, and the heat does the same electri- 
caf auty in the one, that the oxygen does in the other. 

If the other ends of the two metals be brought together and 
cooled, the current will be reenforced, since tne molecular at- 
mospheres of the bismuth will contract more than those of the 
antimony. (See effect of cold, p. 61.) 

It has been ascertained as the result of numerous experiments^ 
that '^ increasing the temperature of the negative metal gener- 
idly increases the amount of deflection of the ^vanometer 
needle produced by heating the junction ; while if the higher 
heat is applied to the metal which is positive at moderate tem- 
peratures, a current in the opposite direction is established." To 
get at the explanation of these curious effects we must observe 
that the '' higner heat^ spoken of is applied at a certain distance 
from the junction, and hence it is the inner sides of the surface 
molecules which first rec^ve the heat from this second source, 
and become positively polarized. Accordingly, the current should 
be strengthened in the first case, above mentioned, and weak- 
ened in the second. It has also been observed that a current 
may be excited with two wires of the same metal, by heatine 
the end of one and bringing it in contact with the other ; and 
that the direction of the current at the junction is from the cold 
to the hot wire." In this case it is to be remarked that the hot 
wire is in the act of cooling, and hence there should be an elec- 
tric movement toward its Mur&ce (p. 61), or from the cold to 
the hot wire, through the junction. 

Pyro-ekcti'tc Grystak. — ^Tourmaline is the most conspicuous 
crystal belonging to this class. *'A prism of tourmaline has dif- 
ferent secondary planes at its two extremities, or, as it is ex- 
{>re68ed, is hemihedrally modified." This peculiarity of crjrstal* 
ization, which also obtains in the other pyro-electric crystals, 
indicate that in the direction of the axis, the molecules of the 
crystal have different mechanical properties on opposite sides. 
Ia ibis condition of things we may reasonably suppose that the 
molecular atmospheres would expand unequally on opposite 

* Bj tbe positive metal is here meaDt that which imparts, at the heated junctioo, 
poettiTa electridty to the other metal. Thb is often termed the negatiye metal. 
m polarittUoD is positive, hat its electrical state is negative (p. 245). 
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sides, under tbe inflaence of the same amount of heat If this 
be admitted we have a complete explanation of tbe electric phe- 
nomena exhibited by the tourmaline when heated, in accordance 
with the principles already laid down. Thus, let a tourmaline 
be heated regularly, that is, so that all points of its surface shall 
receive equal increments of heat; at all points of the surface the 
unequal expansive action of the heat upon the two sides of tbe 
molecular atmospheres in the axiat direction, will determine 
their polarization, and an attendant electric movement from the 
positively polarized side of one molecule to the negatively polar- 
ized side of the next. There should accordingly be opposite 
electrical states manifested at tbe ends of the crystal. Tbis state 
of things should continue so ]on<? as the temperature is rising. 
But it is to be observed that the effective polarization determined 
in each molecule by tbe heat is weakened by the discharge that 
takes place from one molecule to the next, and that from this 
cause the signs of electrical excitement at the ends of the crystal 
will be much feebler when the temperature becomes uniform 
than thev would otherwise be. Now if the heated tourmaline 
be cooled regularly, the process that attended upon the heating 
will be reversed, and tne electrical states, or effective poles, 
will be reversed. This reversal of the poles may occur soon 
after the temperature begins to fall, because of the above men- 
tioned weakening of the effective polarization ; since this remain- 
ing polarization, when the temperature becomes uniform, which 
is really effective upon bodies placed near the ends of the tourma- 
line, may be no greater than the opposite transient polarization 
that may arise from a small loss of temperature. 

Mutual AttracUom and Bepuhions of Electric Ourrenia. — We 
have seen that in an electric current there is a flow, or onward 
movement of electric ether throughout tbe entire route of the 
current. Now the rapidly moving molecules of electric ether 
must act impulsively against the universal ether in their path ; 
and every such impulse must be propagated indefinitely outward 
through this ether. Tbe innumerable impulses thus originating 
in a current are parallel to the direction of the current, and 
must take effect upon all surrounding molecules in this direction. 
Thev constitute what may be called the external impulnve force 
of the current. The well known phenomena under immeaiate 
consideration, as well as all the other phenomena of the external 
action of currents to be discussed, jire to be ascribed to the ope- 
ration of this external impulsive force. Let us first take the case 
of two parallel wires conveying currents in the same direction. 
The impulses propagated from these wires will tend to weaken 
the tension of the universal ether lying between the wires. A 
similar effect, but less in amount, will be produced upon the 
ether lying on the outer sides of the wires. The ethereal tension 
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sboald therefore be in excess upon the outer sides of the wires, 
and hence they should be urged toward each other, or there 
should be an apparent attraction between the wires conveying 
the currents. The excess of ethereal tension here alluded to is 
attributable to the fact that the impulses proceeding &om the 
one wire, in being propagated through the other, are materially 
reduced in intensity. This effect results mainly from the diaper* 
sion produced by the interstitial ether, which is brought into a 
very disturbed state of density by the swiftly moving atoms of 
the electric ether in the current. When only one of the wires 
conveys a current, no attraction or repulsion is observed, be- 
cause the dispersion just mentioned is wanting. 

If the currents be supposed to traverse the wires in opposite 
directions, then the same operative cause, the external impulsive 
forces of the currents, will compress the ether between the wires 
to a greater degree than beyond them, and thus there will be an 
effective force urging them fsirther apart. 

Let a, fig. 8, be a point of one of the curreuts, from which an 
impulse is propagated, and afr, ac^ ad, 
lines radiating from it and crossing the 
second wire, v, under different degrees 
of obliquitv. The dotted lines drawn 
between M and eg represent the lines of 
moving electrical atoms. Each of the 
lines 00, aCf ad, will cross the same num- 
ber of such lines, and therefore impulses propagated along them 
will encounter the same number of movmg atoms, and experi- 
ence the same proportional diminution. This diminution should 
be a certain constant fi^ctional part of the impulse that reaches 
any point of the nearer side, eg, of the wire. The diminution 
of the propagated impulse, in traversing the wire, simply by 
reason of the increased length of the passage, as the line is more 
oblique, should also be a constant fractional part of the impulse; 
since fc is the same proportional part of af, or an for each point 
of the wire. Hence the action of any point a of the first wire, 
upon any point/ of the second, should be inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance ; and the entire force of action of 
one indefinite wire upon another should be inversely propor- 
tional to the distance between the two. (See Lam^, Cours de 
Physique, vol. iii, p. 286.) 

If the currents cross each other under a certain angle instead 
of being parallel, it may be seen by attending to the mutual 
actions of the separate points of the two currents, that there 
will be attractions or repulsions according to the relative direc- 
tions of the currents at the points ; and that the entire action 
will tend to bring the two currents into the same direction, in 
which the attraction will be a maximum. 
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External Action of an Electric Current upon bodies in their 
natural state. — In undertaking to deduce from our fundamental 
principles the varied phenomena of the action of a current upon 
oodies in its vicinity, we have to consider that there are ttvo 
modes in which the external impulsive force of a current may 
act upon such bodies and develop currents ; the one direct^ and 
the other indirect (1.) The propagated impulses may take 
eflFect directly upon the atoms of the electric atmospheres of the 
molecules, impelling them in the same direction that the primary 
current is moving, and so tend to generate a current similar to 
the primary. (2.) Or these same ethereal impulses may fall 
upon the central atoms of the molecules, force up the atmos- 
pneres on the side of the atoms upon which they fall, and so 
develop a current opposite to the original one. We have to 
consider, also, that the external current-force may operate, the- 
oretically, in both these ways, either upon the simple molecules 
which are grouped together into compound molecules, or upon 
compound molecules as a whole. The action upon the constituents 
of the compound molecules, tends to develop currents within 
the mass of these molecules. Among the variety of especial 
currents which may thus be excited, we have particularly to 
note those which mav be developed in the surface of each group, 
and circulate around it, from particle to particle. If the direct 
mode of operation of the primary current predominates, such 
circular currents are magnetic; if the indirect prevail, they are 
diamagnetic. K the two tendencies countervail each other, the 
substance is in a neutral magnetic condition. The neutral mag- 
netic state may also result from the absence of groups of parti- 
cles in the substance, within which circular currents can be 
established. 

To the action of the current upon each compound molecule, 
with its own proper atmosphere (p. 241), as a whole, are to be as- 
cribed the remarkable phenomena of Induced Currents^ especially 
80-called. Experiment has hitherto failed to detect the exist- 
ence of any current, from one such molecule to another, or 
through the mass of a body, produced by the uniform action of 
an established current. All such induced currents result from 
either an increase or a decrease in the eflfective action of the in- 
ducing current, and are wholly due to the indirect mode of ope- 
ration of this current. This fact indicates, in accordance with 
the views that have been advanced upon electric polarization, 
(p. 242), that the current develops a polarization in the com- 
pound molecules of bodies, which increases or decreases as the 
external impulsive action of the current increases or decreases, 
but remains constant so long as this action continues the same. 
This polarization is Faradav s "Electro-tonic state" of bodies. 

Magnetism, — The general nature of the magnetic currents, as 

An* tTpPR. 9ci.— Sbcond Sbries, Vol. XL, No. 118.— July, 1865. 
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distiDguisfaed from other electric currents, has just been indicated. 
The existence of such currents in the surface of a compound 
molecule seems to imply that there is a rirtual chain of particles 
extending circularly around it, which there would be if the num- 
ber of particles in each group be large. Ampere's researches 
have completely established that the idea of circular molecular 
currents is the key to all magnetic phenomena. It suffices, there- 
fore, for our present purpose, to show, as has been done, that 
such currents are legitimately deducible from the fundamental 
conceptions laid down at the outset ; and that the mutually attrac- 
tive and repulsive actions of currents may also be derived from 
the same mechanical ideas, (p. 68). We adopt, then, definitively. 
Ampere's theory of the constitution of a magnet. 

The immediate cause of the development of magnetic currents 
is the direct impulsive action of an established current, taking 
effect upon the particles in the surface of compound molecules. 

In respect to magnetic properties, we have specially to distin- 
guish soft iron and steel. The cause of their difference of prop- 
erty seems to lie simply in a difference in the conducting power 
of the groups of particles into which they are aggregated. If 
in soft iron these groups are good conductors, the electric ether 
set in motion should pass freely around them, unattended with 
any material polarization of the particles, and unresisted by the 
force that results from such polarization, (p. 245). When the 
exciting cause ceases to operate, there is no force remaining to 
counteract the resistance of the universal ether to the flow of 
the electricity, and the retarding operation of contiguous oppos- 
ing currents. But if we suppose that, in the case of steel, the 
molecular groups are imperfect conductors, the magnetizing 
force will develop a polarization of the separate molecules ; and, 
as a consequence, the currents may pass chiefly through their 
atmospheres, as in the case of electric induction, (p. 243). In 
this state of things, when the force is withdrawn, it does not 
follow that the magnetic currents will entirely pass off; for there 
would apparently be a force in operation which would tend to 
retain currents of a certain intensity in circulation. This is the 
mutual action of the contiguous positive and negative sides of 
two molecules, throughout the chain. It would seem that such 
a circular chain of particles would not, of necessity, attain to a 
condition of staticaJ polarization, but might reach a dynamical 
equilibrium ; in which the impulsive force, from each dbcharce 
brought about by the action of contiguous molecules, should 
restore the polarization lost by the discharge to the next pre- 
ceding molecule.* 

* It is worthy of consideration, whether certain phenomena of lamiootity, as 
phoephoresceoce, heat lightning, ifcc., may not have a similar origin, viz : in recur- 
ring discharges resulting from a previous molecular polarization, established by an 
electric disdiarge through the mass; or ftrom a similar effect produced in a feebler 
degree by heat or light 
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According to this view, permanent magnetization consists in 
polarizing the molecules, and it is this induced state which de- 
termines and maintains, in opposition to all resistances, currents 
of a certain intensity. A certain amount of force (** coercive 
force '^ and a certain interval of time, are expended in develop- 
ing this polarization. At the same time it is only when this force 
is exerted with this result that permanent magnetism can exist 
Heat, or a blow, or an electric discharge, by destroying the mo- 
lecular polarization, may demagnetize the bar. It is also to be 
observed that intense heat may demagnetize a bar, and destroy 
the susceptibility to magnetism in iron or steel, by breaking up 
the frroups of particles into which the mass is ag^re^ated. 

Diamagnetism. — It has already been intimated that the dia* 
magnetic state into which certain substances, as bismuth, phos- 
phorus, antimony, &c, are brought by the action of a powerful 
magnet, probably consists in the circulation of currents around 
the compound molecules of the mass, in the opposite direction 
to the inducing current; and that these currents result from the 
second mode of operation of the external force of the primary 
current, (p. 65). Accordingly, the susceptibility to diamag- 
netism must arise from a special liability to expansion on the 
part of the electric atmospheres of the simple molecules, when 
urged upward by the ethereal pulses that fall upon their central 
atoms. 

Electro-Magnetism. — ^The essential theory of the developement 
of magnetism by electric currents, and of electro-magnetic phe- 
nomena generally, is embraced in what has already l^en stated, 
(pp. 63-i-5). 

MagneUhEUctricity. — ^The excitation of electric currents by 
magnetic action is a phenomenon of pure induction, and wiil 
be included under the next head. 

Induction of Electric Currents. — ^The term induction, as ordin- 
arily used in Dynamical Electricity, has reference only to the 
development of currents, through wires, or upon the surfaces, or 
within the mass of bodies. It will suffice to confine our atten- 
tion to the origination of currents in wires forming a closed 
circuit The general idea of the process, as contemplated from 
our theoretical point of view, has already been indicated. The 
fundamental principle which covers the whole ground is, that 
whenever the action of the impulsive force of any current be- 
gins, or is on the increase, the induced current sets in the oppo- 
site direction to the inducing current; and when the same action 
terminates, or is on the decrease, the induced flows in the same 
direction as the inducing current The rationale is, that the ethe- 
real pulses of the originating force fall upon the condensed ether 
at the central portion of eacn group of molecules, and urge out- 
ward the interstitial electric lether on that side of the group. 
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This determines a flow of a certain portion of the electric ether 
around to that side ; and a consequent positive polarization on 
that side of the group, or compound molecule. While this 
process of polarization is going on, there must then be a flow of 
electricity irom one compound molecule to the next, in the same 
direction in which the transfer of ether occurs within the mole- 
cules themselves, as an inevitable attendant upon the increasing 
polarization (p. 242). When the primary action becomes con- 
stant, there simply abides a state of static polarization, — ^aa 
** electro-tonic state," — in which an equilibriuniprevails through- 
out the circuit. But vrhen this action falls ofi; the polarization 
maintained by it must decline, and a current arise setting in the 
opposite direction to the former one (p. 67). The inducing 
current may be either electric, or magnetic, so-called. The in- 
crease of its action upon the adjacent wire may result either 
from the closing of the circuit in the case of a galvanic cur- 
rent, or the magnetization of the iron when a magnet is era- 
ployed; or from the approach of the current to the wire; or 
from a change in the position of the wire in the magnetic field, 
attended witn an augmentation in the action of the external im- 
pulsive force exerted by all the circular currents of the magnet. 
A decrease in the polarizing effect of the inducing current may 
result from an interruption of the circuit, or a diminution in the 
force of the magnet, or a recess of the wire from the current, or 
a movement of the wire in the magnetic field attended with a 
diminished action of the entire impulsive force of the magnet. 

The oppositely directed currents induced by alternately clos- 
ing and breaking the galvanic circuit, when the two contiguous 
wires are formed into a hollow coil, are greatly augmented by 
inserting rods, or bundles of iron wire within the coil. The 
explanation of this is, doubtless, that the direct action of the 
galvanic current is reenforced by the magnetic currents which 
it develops in the iron. The other cases of induction above 
referred to need not be dwelt upon, with the exception of that 
resulting from the movement of a wire to different points of the 
m^netic field. 

This case has been subjected to a rigorous experimental analy- 
sis by Faraday, who has deduced from his researches the follow- 
ing general results. If a wire, forming part of a closed circuit, 
be held in a direction transverse to a magnet, and moved in the 
magnetic field, across the "lines of force, or magnetic curves, a 
current will be induced in the wire. If the wire be moved in 
one direction across these lines of force, a current in a certain 
direction will arise, and if it be moved across them in the other 
direction, a current in the opposite direction will be induoed. 
The quantity of electricity set in motion will depend upon the 
number of lines af force crossed by the moving wire, and jK>t 
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upon the obliquity of the direction of the motion to these lines. 
Thus, if the wire be placed over the middle of the magnet, (m, 
fig. 9), and moved in any ^ 

direction from this position, 
across the lines of force as 
shown in the figure, a cur- 
rent will be induced in it, 
running, in the same direc- 
tion as the circular currents 
on the upper side of the mag- 
net; ana if the wire be mov- 
ed across these lines toward 
the middle of the magnet, a 
current will traverse the wire 
in the opposite direction. In 
each case the comparative quantity of electricity set in motion, 
will depend solely upon the comparative number of magnetic 
curves crossed, and not upon the line, mr, ms, or m/, along which 
the movement takes place. 

These facts are in entire accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ple of induction, stated on page 67. For, (1.) the impulsive 
force of the magnet, at any point of the field, is the resultant of 
the special impulsive forces due to all the circular currents of 
the magnet, and has the same direction as these currents in the 
upper face of the magnet (2.) This resultant will have the 
greatest value at the middle of the magnet, m, and decrease in 
all directions from this point. (8.) The curves of equal impul- 
sive force correspond very closely to Faraday's " lines of force.'' 
For it will be seen on a little reflection, that the force will, be- 
yond a certain distance from the middle, if not from the very 
middle, decrease most rapidlv parallel to the surface of the mag- 
net; and that the curves of equal impulsive force, proceeding 
fixjm points on the ends of the ma^et, will recede, over the 
middle of the magnet, to a greater distance firom it than half its 
length. This is strikingly true of the curves that originate firom 
near the center of each end ; for at the very center, the force in 
question vanishes entirely, and therefore the curves for that 
point would be thrown to an infinite distance fix>m the middle 
of the magnet 

In making a comparative estimate of the impulsive force of 
the magnet in different parts of the field, it should be observed 
that in receding from the magnet the force that results firom any 
one molecular current is the resultant of the opposing impulses 
propagated from the oppositely directed currents on the nearer 
and farther sides of the molecule, and that this not only depends 
upon the distance of the point from the molecule, but also upon 
the obliquity of the line connecting the two, to the plane of 
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the circular current. For the same distance the resultant will 
be greatest when the point lies in this plane, and zero when the 
point is opposite the center of the current. Bearing this in 
mind, it may readily be seen that if a line, uv, be drawn parallel 
to the axis of the magnet, at any distance from it, the impulsive 
force of the magnet, along this line, will decrease from the point 
n, opposite the middle of the magnet, indefinitely in both airec- 
tions. Also that the force will decrease along a line, as i/, par- 
allel to the end, and vanish at o in the prolongation of the axis. 
To obtain a general expression for the intensity of the exter- 
nal impulsive force of the magnet, let 
abcd^ fig. 10, be a magnet, and let us 
regard its effective action upon any mole- 
cule, at^ as the result of the joint action 
of two sets of opposing currents, the one 
lying in the upper face oJ, and the other 
in the lower mce cd. Let w/=y, nr^^z, 
nr'=iz', nb=^u, na=Vj ac^d^ and m=coefficient of the impulsive 
force of an indi vidual current. Then for the action of r upon / we 

have -r-i — r; and for the action of nr, i-z-, — 5= — tang -+C. 

For the entire action of n6, we have the definite integral 

— tang -. In a similar manner we obtain, for the opposing 

action of orf, —rj^^g Ti' '^^® effective impulsive action 
of the portion nodhoi the magnet, will then be 




m 



-1 



The effective action of the other portion, naoc, of the magnet^ 



will be _ung---_ptang^_^. 

We therefore have, for the entire action of the magnet, 

When y is large as compared with rf, we have approximately 

w=z— (arc a/c + arc 6/<i) (b.) 

To obtain the equation of the curve of equal impulsive force, 
let mn^Xy and rm=<. Then nr=z=x+<, and nb=^u=^X'\' 
+mb=X'\'a, Also na=t;=a— x. Hence, 

(ta»g _+tang — )-p:p(t«»g y-:p+t«ng y-p)=C.~(c) 
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C here represents the constant intensity of the impulsive force 
of the magnet, for one curve. The value of C decreases as the 
distance of the curve from m, fig. 9, increases. The equation (b) 
shows that for the larger curves, except near the magnet, afc^ 
b/dj must vary in nearly the same ratio with the ordinate y, 
from one point to another of the curve. To the left of the line 
ak the arc a/c becomes negative in equation (b). Equations (a) 
and (c) fail for y=0. 

The investigation here made proceeds upon the supposition 
that the breadth of the magnet is indefinitely small. If we sup- 
pose it to be indefinitely great, the action of each individual 
transverse current upon any point, / fig. 10, would be inversely 
proportional to the distance of the current from this point,* and 
it will be readily seen that the amount of force propagated to/ 
within any angle, as mfr'j will be the same whatever may be 
the value of /n. 

The equation for the value of the effective impulsive force will 
be approximately of the form 



-&+j.)^ 



k being a constant coefficient dependent upon the strength of 
the magnet, — I and I' the parts of the length, a J, of the magnet, 
comprised between the angles afc and b/d subtended by the 
two ends, — and n, n' the mean distances of these parts from / 
We approximate to this state of things in proportion as the 
magnet is supposed to be broader, and shorter and thinner ; or 
in proportion as, with a magnet of given dimensions, the point 
/ is taken nearer to the magnet. 

Let us now replace Faraday's lines of force by the curves of 
equal impulsive force of the magnet, and consider what should 
be the effect of moving a wire across them, along any line mr^ 
msy m% &c., (fig. 9). 

It is obvious that if the movement be outward, the impulsive 
force taking effect upon the wire will decrease ; and that if it be 
inward, the force will increase. Hence, agreeably to the funda- 
mental principle before alluded to, (p. 67,) in the first case there 
should oe an induced current having the same direction as the 
currents of the upper fSace of the magnet ; and in the second 
case a current pursuing the opposite direction. Again, the 
amount of change of force which results from the displacement 
of the wire, and therefore the quantity of electricity which 
this charge sets in motion, should depend solely upon the 
number of curves traversed. We may add that in whatever 
part of the magnetic field, and in whatever direction the wire be 

The individnal molecalar currents lying in a transverse section of the magnet, 
I here suppoeed to be replaced by two linear corr 
one in the upper and the other in tne lower sxurface. 
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supposed to move, the theoretical result is in perfect accordance 
with the facts as experimentally established by Faraday. 

In the foregoing we have supposed the wire, transverse to the 
magnet, to be moved parallel to itself to various points of the 
magnetic field ; but Faraday has shown that a current may also 
be induced in the wire, by bending it into a curve and causing 
it to revolve around the magnet, after one end has been brought 
into contact with the equatorial part of the magnet, and the 
other with a wire or rod leading out 
from the pole, as shown in fig. 11. 
'*A copper ring was fixed round and 
in contact with the equatorial part, 
and the wire, c, made to bear by 
spring pressure against this ring, and 
also against a ring on the axis." The direction of the current 
changed with the direction of revolution. Corresponding cur- 
rents were also obtained by rotating the magnet in the opposite 
directions, the wire remaining fixed. To explain these currents 
upon the principles now developed, we must first observe that 
the impulsive force of the magnet will impart a transverse polar- 
ization to the molecules of the wire. Now let a motion of rev- 
olution be imparted to the wire, in a direction opposite to that 
of the circulation of the magnetic currents, and tne relative ve- 
locity with which the ethereal impulses will fall upon the mole- 
cules will be the sum of the velocity due to the impulse, and 
that of the molecules themselves in the opposite direction. The 
molecules at the end, e, of the wire, will therefore take on a 
higher polarization than is induced in the copper ring by the 
magnet simply. This polarization should be attended with a 
disturbance of the electric condition of the molecules in the 
direction of the length of the wire. There should, then, be an 
inequality in this disturbance at the point of contact, e. This 
inequality should originate a current that would pass around 
the circuit. Let v denote the velocity answering to tne magnetic 
impulse, and t/ the velocity of revolution of the molecule at «. 
Then the effect due to the polarizing force at the end, e, of the 
wire, maybe represented by m (v+v')*, and that induced in the 
contiguous particles of the copper ring by mv*. The difference 
is mv'{^v+v'\ which represents the electro-motive force of the 
current If the wire were made to revolve around an unmag- 
netized bar, the originating force of the current would be mi;'*. 
The electro-motive force just mentioned would exceed this nearly 
in the ratio of 2t; to i/. A very high velocity of revolution of 
the wire would therefore be required to develop a sensible cur- 
rent, if the bar were unmagnetized. The above expression for 
the electro-motive force, viz, tnv'(2t;-f v'), which is nearly equal 
to 2mtn;', shows that this force is proportional to the velocity, v'^ 
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of revolution of the wire. The entire force developed in ten 
revolutions of the wire should then remain the same, if the ve* 
locity of revolution should be changed, (as determined by Fara- 
day). If the magnet rotates in the opposite direction its im- 
pulses against the ether will be correspondingly increased, and 
the result will be the same. 

Faraday, in certain papers originalljr published in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, and the Philoeopbical Transactions, has in- 
dulged in ingenious speculations upon the probable physical 
character of the lines of magnetic force, and distinctly intimates 
that he inclines to the opinion that they have in reality a physi- 
cal existence, correspondent to their analogues the electric fines," 
instead of being simply '* representants of magnetic power," or 
lines of resultant magnetic action. In speculating upon the 
question in what this pnysical existence may consist, he remarks 
that " it may be a vibration of the hypothetical aether," (along 
the lines), or a state or tension of that aether equivalent to either 
a dynamic or a static condition, or it may be some other state." 
The results arrived at, in the present paper, are opposed to these 
speculative ideas of the great Endish physicist, for our conclu- 
sions are that the lines upon which the phenomena of induction 
by a magnet depend are merely lines of equal magnetic action ; 
but the action is that of a force whose existence has not hereto- 
fore been recognized, viz, the so-called impulsive force of the 
magnet, 

(To be ooncluded.) 



Art. IX. — On the Spectra of some ofthe Fixed Stars ; by William 
Huggins, F.R.A.S., and Prof. W. A. Milleb, V.P.RS., and 
On the Spectra of some of the Nebulcs; by William Hug- 
gins, F.B.A.S. 

Mr. Huggins and Prof Miller presented to the Boyal Soci- 
ety of London, on the 26th of May, 1864, an important paper on 
the spectra of some of the fixed stars, and Mr. Huggins presented 
one on the 8th of September on the spectra of some, of the neb- 
ulae. By a peculiar adaptation of the spectroscope to a telescope 
of 10 feet {oQsX length and 8 inches apJerture, they were able to 
make a direct comparison of the spectra of the moon, planets, 
fixed stars, and nebulae, with the spectra of the several cnemical 
elements. The following are some of the more important points 
of the two papers. 

The resQlt of the analysis of the light of the moon is wholly 
negative as to the existence of any considerable lunar atmos- 
Ax. JouB. 8oL--SBOoia> Sbbibs, Vol. XL, Na US.— Jttlt, 1S08. 
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robere. The spectra of the planets Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and 
Venus, agree essentially witn the solar spectrum. Differences 
however exist which cannot be due to the earth's atmosphere. 
The evidence afforded by the prism of the existence of atmos- 
nheres around these planets is imperfect. This may be explained 
oy supposing the light to be reflected from masses of clouds in 
the upper strata of thin atmospheres, and not from the surface 
of the planets. 

Observaiions on the Fixed JSars. — The number of fixed stars 
which we have, to a greater or less extent, examined amounts 
to nearly 50. We have, however, concentrated our efforts upon 
three or four of the brighter stars, and two only of these have 
been mapped with any degree of completeness. These spectra 
are, indeed, as rich in lines as that of the sun, and even with 
these it may be advantageous to compare the spectra of addi- 
tional metals when the season is again favorable. 

a Tauri (Aldebaran). — The light of this star is of a pale red. 
When viewed in the spectroscope, numerous strong lines are at 
once evident, particularly in the orange, the green, and the blue 
portions. The positions of about seventy of these lines have 
Dcen measured. 

We have compared the spectra of sixteen of the terrestrial 
elements by simultaneous observation with the spectrum of Al- 
debaran, of course selecting those in which we had reason, from 
the observations, to believe coincidence was most likely to occur. 
Nine of these spectra exhibited lines coincident with certain lines 
in the spectrum of the star. They are as follows i^eodium, mag- 
neaium^ hydrogen^ calcium^ iron, btsmtUh, UUurium, antimony, and 
mercury. 

Seven other elements were compared with this star, viz. nitro- 
gen, cobalt, tin, lead, cadmium, lithium, and barium. No coinci- 
dence was observed. With nitrogen three strong double lines 
were compared, with cobalt one strong single line and a double 
line, with tin five lines, with lead two strong lines, with cadmium 
three lines, with barium two of the strongest in the green, and 
with lithium the line in the orange, but were found to be with- 
out any strong lines in the star-spectrum corresponding with 
them. 

o Orionis. — The light of this star has a decided orange tinge. 
None of the stars which we have examined exhibits a more 
complex or remarkable spectrum than this. 

The spectra obtained from sixteen elementary bodies were ob- 
served simultaneously with it. In five of these, viz. sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, iron, and bismuth, lines corr^ponding with 
certain stellar lines were found to exist. 

The bright green line so characteristic of thaUium appears to 
coincide with one of the lines seen in the star-spectrum ; but this 
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line ma^ be due to calcium, since the small difference between 
the position of the thallium line and that of one of the calcium 
lines very close to it, would not be distinguishable with the dis* 
persive power of the apparatus employed. 

In the spectra of the other elements which we compared with 
that of the star, no coincidences occur. There is no line coinci- 
dent with the red line C of hydrogen ; but in the star are two 
strong lines, one on either side of the position of C : there is 
also no line coincident with F. It is strikingly confirmatory 
of this methed of analysis, that in all the stars hitherto ex- 
amined by us in which a line corresponding to C exists, that 
corresponding to F is also found. When F is absent, C is also 
wanting. In nitrogert, three strong double lines were compared. 
In tin five lines, and in lead two bright lines were compared, 
but no coincidence was found. 

The strongest of the gold lines approximates closely in posi- 
tion to one in the spectrum of the star, but it is probably not 
coincident. Three of the strong lines of cadmium^ two of wZvcr, 
four o! mercury J two of ianum, and one (the orange line) of K^ 
turn, were observed to be not coincident with any of the lines 
visible in the star. In these comparisons, when barium was 
used, it was employed in the form of a nearly solid amalgam. 

I? Pegasi — The color of this star is a fine yellow. In the gen- 
eral arrangement of the groups, in the gradation of the strength 
of the lines composing the groups, and in the absence of the hy- 
drogen lines, this spectrum, though much fainter, is closely anal- 
ogous with the spectrum of « Orionis. Nine of the elements 
were compared with it Two of these, viz. sodium, and magne* 
sium^ and perhaps a third, viz. barium, furnish spectra in which 
there are lines which coinicide with lines in the spectrum of 
the star. 

The spectra of iron and manganese were also compared with 
that of the star, but the state of the atmosphere prevented any 
certain conclusion. The lines in the spectra of nitrogen, tin, and 
mercury, were not coincident with any definite lines in the star- 
spectrum. Neither of the hydrogen lines corresponding to and 
F* was present. 

The absence in the spectrum of « Orionis, and also in the spec- 
trum of ? Pegasi which so closely resembles it in character, of 
lines corresponding to those of nydrogen, is an observation of 
considerable interest. It is of the more importance since the 
lines and F are highly characteristic of the solar spectrum and 
and of the spectra of hj far the larger number of the fixed stars 
to which our observations have been extended. These excep- 
tions are further interesting as they seem to prove that the lines 
C and F are due to the luminous bodies themselves. Of this some 
doubt might be entertained, and it mighit be suspected that they 
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are in some way dae to oar own atmosphere, if these lines were 
present in the spectra of all the stars without exception. This 
absence of the hnes corresponding to hydrogen is also the more 
entitled to consideration, since it is so rare to find them wanting, 
amongst the considerable number of stellar spectra which we 
have observed. 

Anutf.— Three if not four elementary bodies have been found 
to furnish spectra in which lines coincide with those of Siriua. 
viz. sodium^ magnesium^ hydrogen^ and probably iron. 

The whole spectrum of Sirius is crossed by a very large num- 
ber of faint and fine lines. It is worthy of notice that in the 
case of Sirius, and a large number of the white stars, at the same 
time that the hydrogen lines are abnormally strong as compared 
with the solar spectrum, all the metallic lines are remarkably 
faint 

« Lyrcn (Vega). — This is a white star having a spectrum of the 
same class as Sirius, and as full of fine lines as the solar spectrum. 

General ObservaiionB, — ^Probably in the constitution of the stars 
as revealed by spectrum analvsis, we shall find the origin of the 
differences in the color of stellar light Since spectrum analysis 
shows that certain of the laws of terrestrial physics prevail in the 
sun and stars, there can belittle doubt that the immediate source 
of solar and stellar light must be solid or liquid matter main- 
tained in an intensely incandescent state, the result of an exceed- 
ingly high temperature. For it is from such a source alone that 
we can produce light even in a feeble degree comparable with 
that of the sun. 

The li^ht firom incandescent solid and liquid bodies afibrds 
an unbroken spectrum containing rays of light of every refrangi- 
bility within the portion of the spectrum which is visible- As 
this condition of the light is connected with the state of solidity^ 
or liquidity, and not with the chemical nature of the body, it is 
hiffhly probable that the light when first emitted from the photo- 
sphere, or light-giving sur&ce of the sun and of the stars, would 
be in all cases identical. 

The source of the difference of color, therefore, is to be sought 
in the difference of the constituents of the investing atmospheres. 
The atmosphere of each star must vary in nature as the constitu- 
ents of the star vary ; and observation has shown that the stars 
do differ from the sun and from each other in respect of the 
elements of which they consist The light of each star therefore 
will be diminished by the loss of those rays which correspond in 
refrangibility to the bright lines which the constituents of each 
atmosphere would, in the incandescent state, be capable of emit- 
ting. In proportion as these dark lines preponderate in particu- 
lar parts of the spectrum, so will the colors in which they occur 
be weaker, and consequently the colors of other refrangibilities 
will predominate. 
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Obeervatione on (he Planetary Nsbulce, — These wondrous objectB 
present in the telescope slightly oval disks. For this reason they 
were placed by Sir William ELerschel in a class by themselves. 
They present but little indication of resolvability. The color of 
their light, which in the case of several is blue tinted with green, 
is remarkable, since this is a color extremely rare amongst sin- 
gle stars. These nebulse, too, agree in showing no indication 
of central condensation. By these appearances the planetary 
nebulffi are specially marked as objects which probably present 
phenomena of an order altogether different from those which 
characterize the sun and the fixed stars. On this account, as 
well as because of their brightness, I selected these nebulse as 
the most suitable for examination with the prism. 

The numbers and description of the nebulae, are taken from 
the last Catalogue of Sir John Herschel. 

[37 H. IV. A planetary nebula in Draco, very bright ; pretty 
small; suddenly orighter in the middle, very small nucleus.] 

On August 29, 1864, 1 directed the telescope armed with the 
spectrum apparatus to this nebula. At first I suspected some 
derangement of the instrument had taken place; for no spectrum 
was seen, but only a short line of light perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of dispersion. I then found that the light of this nebula, 
unlike any other ex-terrestrial light which had yet been subject- 
ed by me to prismatic analysis, was not composed of light of dif- 
ferent refrangibilities, and therefore could not form a spectrum. 
A great part of the light from this nebula is monochromatic, and 
after passing through the prisms remains concentrated in a bright 
line occupying in the instrument the position of that part of the 
i^)ectrum to which its light corresponds in refrangibilitv. A 
more careful examination with a narrower slit, however, snowed 
that, a little more refrangible than the bright line, and separated 
from it by a dark interval, a narrower ana much fainter line oc- 
curs. Beyond this, again, at about three times the distance of 
the second line, a thirci, exceedingly faint line was seen. The 
positions of these lines in the spectrum were determined by a 
simultaneous comparison of them in the instrument with the 
spectrum of the induction spark taken between electrodes of 
magnesium. The strongest line coincides in position with the 
brightest of the air lines. This line is due to nitrogen, and 
occurs in the spectrum about midway between b and F of the 
solar spectrum. 

The faintest of the lines of the nebula agrees in position with 
the line of hydrogen corresponding to ^raunhofer's P. The 
other bright line was compart with the strong line of barium ^, 
this line is a little more refrangible than that belonging to the 
nebula. 
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Besides these lines, an exceedingly faint spectrum was just 

Eerceiv«ed for a short distance on both sides of the group of 
riffht lines. I suspect this is not uniform, but is crowed with 
dai^ spaces. Subsequent observations on other aebulsB induce 
me to regard this faint spectrum as due to the solid or liquid 
matter of the nucleus, and as quite distinct from the bright lines 
ittto which nearly the whole of the light from the nebul® is con- 
centrated. The color of this nebula is greenish blue. 

[6 X. A planetary nebula in Taurus Poniatowskii, very bright ; 
very small; round; little hazy.] The spectrum is essentially 
the same as that of 87 H. IV. The three bright lines occupy 
the same positions in the spectrum, which was determined by 
direct comparison with the spectrum of the induction spark. 
These lines have also the same relative intensity. They are 
exceedingly sharp and well defined. The presence of an ex- 
tremely &int spectrum was suspected. In connexion with this 
it is important to remark that this nebula does not possess a 
distinct nucleus. The color of this nebula is greenish blue. 

[73 H. IV. A planetary nebula in Cygnus with a central star. 
Bright ; pretty large ; round ; star of the 11th magnitude in 
the middle.] The same three bright lines were seen. Their 
positions in the spectrum were verified by direct comparison 
with the induction spark. In addition to these a spectrum 
could be traced from about D to about G of the solar spectrum. 
This speotruBi is much stronger than the corresponding spec- 
trum of 37 H. IV. This agrees with the greater brightness of 
the central star, or nucleus. The opinion that the faint contin- 
uous spectrum is formed alone by the light from the bright cen- 
tral point was confirmed by the following observation. When 
the cylindrical lens was removed, the three bright lines remained 
of considerable length, corresponding to the diameter of the tele- 
scopic image of the nebula ; but the faint spectrum became as 
narrow as a line, showing that this spectrum is formed by light 
which comes from an object of which the image in the telescope 
is a point Lord Bosse remarks of this nebula, " A very re- 
markable object, perhaps analogous to H. 450." The color of 
this nebula is greenish olue. 

[51 H. IV. A planetary nebula in Sagittarius. Bright ; verv 
sm^all; round.] This nebula is less bright than those which 
have been described. The two brighter of the lines were well 
defined, and were directly compared with the induction spark. 
The third line was seen only by glimpses. I had a suspicion of 
an exceedingly faint spectrum. The color of this nebula is 
greenish blue. Lord Bosse remarks, ^* Center rather dark. The 
oark part is a little north preceding the middle. 

[1 H. IV. An exceedingly interesting object in Aquarius. 
Planetary; very bright; small; elliptic] The three bright 
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lines very sharp and distinct They were compared for posi- 
tion with the induction spark. Though this object is bright, 
an indication only of the faint spectrum was suspected. This 
nebula contains probably a very small quantity of matter con- 
densed into the liquid or solid state. The color of the light of 
this nebula is greenish blue. Lord Bosse has not detected any 
central star, nor any perforation, as seen in some of the other 
planetary nebulaB. He represents it with ansae, which probably 
indicate a nebulous ring seen edgeways. 

[67 M. An annular nebula in Lyra; bright; pretty large; 
considerably elongated.] — The apparent brightness of this neb- 
ula, as seen in the telescope, is probably due to its large extent, 
for the faintness of its spectrum indicates that it has a smaller 
intrinsic brightness than the nebulee already examined. The 
brightest of the three lines was well seen. I suspected also the 
presence of the next in brightness. No indication whatever of 
a faint spectrum. The bright line looks remarkable, since it 
consists of two bright dots corresponding to sections of the ring, 
and between these there was not darkness, but an excessively 
faint line joining them. This observation makes it probable 
that the faint nebulous matter occupying the central portion is 
similar in constitution to that of the ring. The bright line was 
compared with the induction-spark. 

[18 H. IV. Planetary ; very bright ; pretty small, round, 
blue.] — With a power of 600 this nebula appears distinctly an- 
nular. The color of its light is greenish blue. The spectrum 
formed by the light from this nebula corresponds with that of 87 
H. IV. In the spectrum of this nebula, however, in addition 
to the three bright lines, a fourth bright line, excessively faint, 
was seen. This line is about as much more refrangible than the 
line agreeing in position with F as this line is more refrangible 
than the bnghtest of the lines, which coincides with a line of 
nitrogen. 

[27 M. Very bright; very large; irregularly extended. 
Dumb-bell. In Vulpecula.] — ^The light of this nebula, after 

f>a88ing through the prisms, remainecL concentrated in a bright 
ine corresponding to the brightest of the three lines. This line 
appeared. nebulous at the edges. No trace of the other lines was 
TOrceived, nor was a faint continuous spectrum detected. The 
bright line was ascertained, by a simultaneous comparison with 
the spectrum of the induction spark, to agree in position with 
the brightest of the lines of nitrogen. Minute points of light 
have been observed in this nebula by Lord Bosse, Otto Struve, 
and others ; the spectra of these bright points, especially if con- 
tinuous like those of stars, are douotless invisible from exces- 
sive &intness. By suitable movements given to the telescope, 
different portions of the image of the nebula formed in the tele- 
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scope were caosed sucoessively to fall upon the opening of tba 
dit, which was about yV ^^<^^ by ^Jj inch. This method of 
observation showed that the light from different parts of the 
nebula is identical in refrangibility, and varies alone in degree 
of intensity. 

In addition to these objects the following were also obserred : 

[92 M- Very bright globular clusters of stars in Hercules.] 
The bright central portion was brought ufpn the slit A faint 
spectrum similar to that of a star. The light could be traced 
from between C and D to about G. Too fiant for the observa- 
tion of lines of absorption. 

[50 H. IV. Very bright ; large ; round. In Hercules.] The 
spectrum similar to that of a faint star. No indication of bright 
Imes. 

[81 M.] The brightest part of the great nebula in Androm- 
eda was brought upon the slit. The spectrum could be traced 
from about D to F. The light appeared to cease verjr abruptly 
in the orange ; this may be due to the smaller luminosity of this 
part of the spectrum. No indication of the bright lines. 

[82 M* very bright ; large ; round ; pretty suddenly much 
brighter in the middle.] This small but very bright compan- 
ion of the great nebula in Andromeda presents a spectrum 
apparently exactly similar to that of 31 M. The spectrum ap- 
pears to end abruptly in the orange ; and throughout its length 
IS not uniform, but is evidently crossed either by lines of ab- 
sorption or by bright lines. 

[56 Androm. Fine nebulous star with strong atmosphere.] 
The spectrum apparently similar to that of an ordinary star. 

[26 IV. Very bright cluster in Eridanus.] The spectrum 
could be traced from the orange to about the blue. No indica- 
tion of the bright lines. Several other nebulsB were observed, 
but of these the light was found to be too faint to admit of sat- 
isfactory examination with the spectrum apparatus. 

It is obvious that the nebulae 87 K IV, 6 2., 78 H. IV, 51 H. 
rV, 1 H. IV, 67 M, 18 H. IV, and 27 M, can no longer be r^^arded 
as aggregations of suns after the order to which our own sun and 
the fixed stars belong. "We have in these objects to do no longer 
with a special modification only of our own type of suns, but 
find ourselves in the presence of objects possessing a distinct 
and peculiar plan of structure. 

In place of an incandescent solid or liquid body transmitting 
light of all refrangibilities through an atmosphere which inter- 
cepts by absorption a certain number of them, such as our sun 
appears to be, we must probably regard these objects, or at least 
their photo-surfaces, as enormous masses of luminous gas or va- 
por. For it is alone from matter in the gaseous state that light 
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insisting of certain definite refrangibilities only, as is the case 
with the light of these nebulse, is known to be emitted. 

Sach gaseoos masses would be doubtless, from many causes, 
unequally dense in different portions ; and if matter condensed 
into the liquid or solid state were also present, it would, from 
its superior splendor, be visible as a bright point or points within 
the disk of the nebula. These suggestions are in close accord- 
ance with the observations of Lord Kosse. 

Another consideration which opposes the notion that these 
nebulaa are clusters of stars is found in the extreme simplicity 
of constitution which the three bright lines suggest, whether or 
not we regard these lines as indicating the presence of nitrogen^ 
hydrogen and a substance unknown. 

It is perhaps of importance to state that, except nitrogen, no 
one of thirty of the chemical elements the spectra of which I 
have measured has a strong line very near the bright line of the 
nebulae, I^ however, this line were due to nitrogen, we ought 
to see other lines as well ; for there are specially two strong 
double lines in the spectrum of nitrogen, one at least of which, 
if they existed in the light of the nebulae, would be easily visi- 
ble. In my experiments on the spectrum of nitrogen, I found 
that the character of the brightest of the lines of nitrogen, that 
with which the line in the nebulad coincides, differs from that of 
the two double lines next in brilliancy. This line is more neb- 
ulous at the edges, even when the slit is narrow and the outer 
lines are thin and sharp. The same phenomenon was observed 
with some of the other elements. We do not yet know the 
origin of this difference of character observable among lines of 
the same element. May it not indicate a physical difference in 
the atoms, in connexion with the vibrations of which the lines 
are probably produced? The speculation presents itself, whether 
the occurrence of this one line only in tne nebulae may not in- 
dicate a form of matter more elementary than nitrogen, and 
which our analysis has not yet enabled us to detect. 



Abt. X. — Beadions of Gelatine; by M. Carey Lea, Philadelphia. 

I HAVE been occupied at times for some years past with the 
study of this very interesting substance, and propose here to 
describe a new reaction which I have observed, and which con- 
stitutes, I believe, the first colored reaction described as pro- 
duced between pure gelatine and a perfectly colorless reagent 
It is true that the precipitate produced in gelatine solutions by 

gjlotannic acid is much deeper in color than the precipitant, 
ut the straw-yellow color of gallotannio acid naturally leads to 
Am. Jour. Sol— SB09WD Sbbms, Vol. XL, No. 118.— July, 1865. 
11 
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the expectation of colored combinations, whereas in the case I 
am about to mention, the precipitant is colorless, and the pro- 
duction of a marked color seems to point to a more complete 
action than that of simple combination. 

When a piece of gelatine is dropped into an acid solution of 
pernitrate of mercury, it gradually assumes a strong red colora- 
tion, and after a time, dissolves in it completely at ordinary tem- 
peratures, to a fine red solution. This solution deepens a little 
if boiled for some minutes. By chlorate of potash, the hot solu- 
tion is quickly decolorized, and passes to pale dirty yellow. 

This red coloration seems to require a certain amount of time 
for its production, which cannot be replaced by heat If a piece 
of gelatine be immersed in the solution of protonitrate and boiled 
for some minutes it is dissolved but the solution thus obtained 
is not red, but yellowish. 

It is to be regretted that the reaction here described is not 
more delicate. It is only striking whea. tolerably strong solu- 
tions of gelatine are employed. When »the solution is very 
weak, as for example, if the ^latine constitutes only one half of 
one per cent of the mixed liquids, the limit of the delicacy of 
the test is reached. Such a solution, by standing twenty -four 
hours, exhibits a light but distinct pink color. Although this 
delicacy is not what may be desired, still, colloid organic sub- 
stances are so comparatively difficult of qualitative detection 
as a general thing, that the method is not without value. 

The experiment was next extended to metagelatine. A neu- 
tral metagelatine was prepared in the following manner. 

Gelatine was set to swell in cold saturated solution of oxalic 
acid, and then a moderate heat was applied for a sufficiently long 
time for the mass to remain quite fluid when cold. It was then 
agitated with precipitated carbonate of lime until the whole of 
the oxalic acid was got rid of. Metagelatine prepared in this 
way was kept for months in a corked vial in a warm room with- 
out showing any disposition to putrefy. It was almost as fluid 
as water : perfectly neutral and almost insipid to the taste. 

With this metagelatine, the red coloration was produced even 
more decidedly than with ordinary gelatine. The addition of 
the acid solution of per-nitrate of mercury produced at first a 
whitish flocculent precipitate, which, hj standing, acquired a 
strong red color, as did tne supernatant liquid. 

PhiladelphU, May 12, 1865. 
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Art. XI. — Influence of Gravity on Magnetic Declination,^ by 
Pliny Earle Chase, M.A., S.P.A.S. 

In my first communication on the diurnal variation of the 
barometer, [Proceedings A. P. S., ix, 284], I expressed the belief 
that a caretul investigation would "show a mutual connection 
through which all the secondary [disturbing] causes may be 
referred to a single force." In my various subsequent papers, 
and especially in the one to which the Magellanic Premium was 
awarded, [op. citat. and Trans. A. P. S., vol xiii, N. S., Art. VIj, 
I pointed out various reasons for supposing that the primal uni- 
tary force is the same that controls the motions of the several 
stellar systems ; in other words, the force of gravitation, or per- 
haps of simple undulation, which is manifested as heat in one 
of its subordinate forms, and as attraction in another. The 
numerical relations which I demonstrated between the disturb- 
ances of weight and of total magnetic force were certainly note- 
worthy, and to my own mind, extremely satisfactory, and as 
further investigations have afforded additional confirmation of 
my views, I desire to put upon record a brief notice of the gen- 
eral harmony which mutually characterizes the gravitation cur- 
rents and the variations of magnetic declination. 

Preliminary investigations showed, as might have been 
reasonably anticipated, that the best quantitative results can be 
obtained from the observations at stations near the equator, and 
I therefore based my reasoning in great measure upon the St. 
Helena records and Maj. Gen. Sabine's discussions, confirming it 
by such incidental references to other observations, as seemed 
available for the purpose. At the same time allusion was made 
[Trans. A. P. S., loc. citat., p. 182,] to researches now in progress, 
which may probably enable us to discover numerical relations, 
that will be equally satisfactory, from an examination of the 
observations in higher latitudes. While patiently and confi- 
dently awaiting the completion of those researches it may be 
well to present some considerations which will serve both as a 
corroboration of my own views and as a guide to the investiga- 
tions of others. 

The discussions of the magnetic and meteorological observa- 
tions at Girard College, [Coast Survey Reports, and Smithsonian 
Contributions], should be specially interesting to all Americans, 
and they are also among the most recent and valuable publica- 
tions on terrestrial physics. Prom them I quote the following 
references to the most important and best established normal 
disturbances of declination. 

' From the Proceedings of the Amcr. Philoaoph. Soc, April 21, 1865. 
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I. '' The annual yariation depends on the earth's p^osition in 
its orbit, the diurnal yariation Wng subject to an inequality 
depending on the sun's declination. The diurnal range is 
greater when* the sun has north declination, and smaller when 
south declination ; the phenomenon passing from one state to 
the other about the time of the equinoxes.'* [Part II, p. 10. See 
also Toronto Obs., 2, xvii ; St. Helena Obs., 2, cxyiii]. 

n. "At the hour of 6 or 7 in the morning, the annual yaria- 
tion is a maximum, disappearing at a quarter before 10 A. K., 
and reaching a second (secondary) maximum yalue at 1 p. li- 
lt almost disappears soon after 5 P. K., and a third still smaller 
maximum is reached after 9 P. M. Half an hour before mid- 
nighty the annual yariation again disappears. At (and before 
and after) the principal maximum, between 6 and 7 in the morn- 
ing, the annual yariation causes the north end of the magnet to 
be deflected to the east in summer and to the west in winter ; at 
1 p. K. the deflections are to the west in summer and to the east 
in winter. The range of the diurnal motion is thus increased in 
summer and diminished in winter ; the magnet being deflected 
in summer more to the east in the morning hours, and more to 
the west in the afternoon hours, or haying greater elongations 
than it would have if the sun moyed in the equator. In winter, 
the conyerse is the case." [Ibid., p. 12. Compare St. Helena 
Obs., 2, cxyiii^ Toronto Obs., I, xiy, and 2, xvi.] 

III. "According to the same authority," [Gren. Sabine]^ " the 
annvxil yariation is the same in both hemispheres, the north end 
of the magnet being deflected to the east in the forenoon^ the sun 
haying north declination ; when in the diurnal variation^ the 
north end of the magnet at that time of the day is deflected to 
the east in the northern hemisphere and to the west in the 
southern hemisphere ; in other words, in regard to the direction 
the law of the annual variation is the same, and that of the 
diurnal yariation the opposite in passing from the northern to 
the southern magnetic hemisphere." [Ibid., p. 18. Comp. St 
Hel. Obs., 2, Ixxx, cxyiii.] 

IV. "The regular progression of the monthljr values is a 
feature^ of the annual yariation deserving particular notice. 
There is no sudden transition from the positive to the negative 
side, or vice versdy at or near the time of the equinoxes (certainly 
not at the vernal equinox) ; on the contrary, the annual varia- 
tion seems to be regular in its progressive changes. The method 
here pursued is entirely different from that employed bv General 
Sabine for the same end, but the results are, nevertnelesa, in 
close accordance." It has been found that the transition takes 
place "ten days after either equinox, and also that the turning 
points occur ten days aflier the solstices." [Ibid^, p. 14. Comp. 
St. Hei. Obs., 2, <5xx.3 
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V. ''The general character of the diurnal motion ... is 
nearly the same throughout the year ; the most eastern defiec- 
tk>n is reached a quarter before 8 o'clock in the morning (about 
a quarter of an hour earlier in summer, and half an hour later 
in winter), . . . the north end of the magnet then begins to 
move westward, and reaches its western elongation a^ut a 
quarter after one o'clock in the afternoon (a few minutes earlier 
in summer). . . . The diurnal curve presents but a single 
wave, slightly interrupted by a deviation occurring during the 
hours near midnight, (from about 10 p. M. to 1 A. M.), when the 
magnet has a direct or westerly motion; shortly after 1 A.M. 
the magnet again assumes a retrograde motion and completes the 
cycle by arriving at its eastern elongation shortly before 8 o'clock 
in the morning. This nocturnal deflection is well marked in 
winter, vanishes in the summer months, and is hardly percept- 
ible in the annual curve. According to the investigations of 
Gteneral Sabine, it is probable that if we had the means of en- 
tirely obliterating the effect of disturbances, this small oscillation 
would almost disappear. In summer, when it has no existence, 
the magnet remains nearly stationary between ^the hours of 8 
p. K. and 3 A. M., a feature which is also shown by the annual 
tvpe-curve." {Ibid., p. 20. Comp. Hobarton Obs., 2, vi; St. Hel. 
Gbs., 2, cxi, oxix, cxx ; Toronto Obs., I, xiv, 2, xvi.] 

VI. " The critical hours which vary least during the year are 
those of the western elongation and those qi the morning mean 
declination. The extreme difference between the value for any 
month and the mean annual value, is 31 minutes in the former 
and 28 minutes in the latter." [Ibid., p. 21.] 

Vn. The curves of lunar-diurnal variation "show two east 
and two west deflections in a lunar day," the westerly maxima 
" occurring about the upper and lower culminations," and the 
easterly maxima " at the intermediate six hours. The total 
range hardly reaches 0''5. These results agree generally with 
those obtained for Toronto and Prague." p?art. III, p. 8. Comp. 
St Hel. Obs., 2, xxiii, Ixxxii, cxliv ; Toronto Obs., 3, Ixxxv.] 

VIII. " In comparing the easterly and westerly curves, tha 
constant in Bessel's formula comes out zero, and hence it is in- 
ferred that the moon has no specific action in deflecting the 
magQet by a constant quantity." pbid., p. 10.] 

lA. " If we take the four phases into account, the lunar action 
seems to be retarded 10 minutes, which quantity may be termed 
the lunar-magnetic interval for the Philadelpnia Station. At 
Toronto the intervals are not so regular." [loid., p. 11.] 

X. " The characteristic feature of the annual inequality in the 
lunar-diurnal variation is a much smaller amplitude in winter 
than in summer. Kreil, indeed, inferred from the ten year series 
of the Prague observations, that in winter the lunar-diiumal va- 
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riation either disappears, or is entirely concealed hj irregular 
fluctuations, requiring a long series for their diminution. The 
method of reduction which he employed was, however, less per- 
fect than that now used The second characteristic of the ine- 
quality consists in the earlier occurrence of the maxima and 
minima in winter than in summer. The winter curve precedes 
the summer curve by about one and three-quarter hours. [Ibid, 
p. 12-18.] 

XI. The curves of semi-annual variation at all points where 
continuous observations have been made, present a striking sim- 
ilarity, the amount of deflection being nearly equal in all parts 
c^ the globe. [See diagram. Part II, p. 12. Comp. St. HeL Obs., 
2, oxix; Toronto Obs., 2, xvi, xvii.] 

Now it is evident that the mechanically-polarizing currents 
(Proa A. P. S., ix, 867 sqq.) must be variously deflected at dif- 
ferent periods of the day, in consequence of gravitation-disturb- 
ances arising both from the varying distance of the sun and 
from solar heat. Although it may sometimes be desirable to 
consider the so-called thermal currents apart from those which 
would be produced independently of any change of tempera- 
tore, such a distinction is unnecessary in a preliminarv qualita- 
tive investiffation like the present, because the periods both of 
maxima ana of minima are precisely coincident in the two cur- 
rents (except as they may be slightly modified by the earth's 
radiant heat), and because even the thermal currents are occasioned 
simply and solely by the varying gravitation of fluids of varying 
density. 

Begarding, therefore, the air and sdther over any given mag- 
netic meridian, during the day hours the intertropical and dur- 
ing the night the extra-tropical portions will be most drawn 
toward the sun, and the following deflections wiU be thus pro- 
duced in the portions nearest the equator : 

6tol2A.ic 12to6p.ic 6 to 12 P.M. 12to6A.]c 

Northern zones, S.E. S.W. S.E. S.W. 

Southern " N.E. N.W. N.B. N.W. 

The night-disturbances, whether from variations of temperature 
or from simple fall toward the sun (the distance fallen varying 
as the square of the time from midnight), will be very slight. 
The earth's rotation, centrifugal force, and the atmospheric iner- 
tia, tend to throw each of the phases forward and to increase 
the magnitude of the westerly, while they diminish the easterly 
deflections. If these modifications were sufficient to override the 
slight easterly tendency at 6 to 12 P. M., and to advance the 
phases one hour, the disturbances would assume the following 
forms, the change between 7 P. K. and 1 A. H. being scarcely, if 
at all, perceptible : 
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7 A. M. to 1 p. X. 1 F. X. to 7 A. X. 

Northern zoneeJ, S.E. S.W. 

Southern " N.E. N.W. 

At the equinoxes, the amounts of deflection in the northern and 
southern magnetic hemispheres should be equal ; at other sea- 
sons the shortest lines would suffer the greatest displacement, 
the deflections being greatest in the nortnern zones from April 
to September, when the sun is in the northern signs, and in the 
southern zones from October to March, when the sun is in the 
southern signs. My experiments have shown that the compass* 
needle sympathizes with, and is to some extent controlled by, 
purely mechanical vibrations, and if in ^obedience to such con- 
trol it should tend to parallelism with the sethereal currents, a 
westerly disturbance of declination (the declination being always 
conventionally referred to the north pole of the needle) would 
correspond either to an equatorial southeasterly deflection of the 
southern or a northwesterly deflection of the northern extremity 
of a half-meridian, and an easterly disturbance to a southwest- 
erly deflection of the southern or a northeasterly deflection of 
the northern extremity. 

Substituting these declination values for the current-deviations 
to which they correspond, the almost precise accordance of theory 
and observation in the prominent features of the normal varia- 
tions of declination, may be seen by a reference to the following 
table: 



Daily maximum,' ) Easterly. Westerly. 

Half-yearly " April to Sept.* V Easterly. Westerly. 

** " "Oct to Mar.* ) Westerly. Easterly. 



Theoretical, I 7 am, I 1 tm. 

Observed [I to V],» - » I 6»8 " I 1 «« 



Morning. 
Mean. 



10 i 



Evening, 
Mean. 



4TJL 

6 « 



Stationaiy. 



7 p.ic to 1 AJf. 

8 « « 8 •• 



Gen. Sabine, in speaking of the opposition of the annual and 
semi-annual curves ^St. Hel. Obs., 2, cxix), savs, '* these remark- 
able systematic dissimilarities may be regaraea as sufficient in- 
dications of a difference in the mode of operation of the solar in- 
fluence in the two cases." I am not aware that amr attempt has 
hitherto been made to explain this apparent diflterence, or to 
show that it is only apparent, and may result from the action of 
a uniform law. I believe that I have now given the needed ex- 
planation, and since I have shown experimentally that the phe- 
nomena are such as should be produced by gravitation, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that thev probably are so produced. The 
Erobability is increased by the disappearance of the night oscil- 
ition in summer (V), the probability that when it is observed 
it results from thermal disturbances, and the greater stability of 

' In the northern zones. ' Over the whole earth. 

' The bracketed references are to the ntimbered quotations from the Qirard Col- 
lege diflooanoDs. 
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those critioal hoars which are nearest to the hours of maximam 
sun-ward gravitation (VI). The precise coincidence both in 
time and direction of the lunar-diurnal declination and tidal 
curves (Yll)t the unavoidable inference that the moon has no 
constant or specific magnetic action (VIU), the '* establishment" 
of ten minutes at the Philadelphia station (IX), the correspond- 
ence of the lunar and solar curves in the diminished winter am- 
plitude (X), and the uniformity at all stations of the semi-annual 
variation-curves (XI), are all necessary corollaries of my hy- 
potheses. 

The demonstration of a connection between the dailv and 
annual variations of magnetism and gravitation would oe in- 
complete, if our theory could not be so extended as to explain 
the decennial and secular changes. For such an extension we 
are compelled to wait until farmer study and observation have 
more preciselv defined thq character and value of those changes, 
and suggested all the important gravitation-disturbances of lone 

Eeriod to which they may be plausibly referred. We may find, 
owever, in the attraction of Jupiter, one of the |)0S8ible causes 
of the 10-11 year period, while nutation, precession, geological 
upheaval and depression, change of seasons, accumulation or 
diminution of polar ice, and the shifting position of the center 
of gravity of our planetary system, must all necessarily con- 
tribute to the production of gradual changes in the terrestrial 
gravitation currents. The beuef does not tnerefore seem unrea- 
sonable, that the feeble vibrations of ^he tremulous needle may 
not only furnish us with a delicate scale for weighing (as we 
have already approximately done) the huge mass of the sun, 
but they may also aid us in the discovery and verification of 
other important cosmical phenomena, ^nd the assignment of 
their appropriate laws. 

Although it is probable that terrestrial magnetism is mainly 
owing to currents circulating above the surface, it is well known 
that there are also earth-currents which exert an appreciable^ 
modifying influence. I am confident that they will be found 
equallv obedient to the laws of gravitation, which affect every 
particiQ of the earth's body, mofifying the crystalline-polarity 
and cohesion of solids as well^as the flow of Uquids, and pro- 
ducing internal tides, which may contribute largely to that met- 
amorpnism of stratified rocks which has been referred by geolo- 

fists to the agency of heated fluids and vapors. (See Bogers, 
a. Eeport, ii, 700; Lyell, this Journal, [2], xxxix, 220 
The inclination presents some anomalies that are difficult to 
explain, and whether we compare the solar-diurnal or the annual 
curves at the principal nortTOrn and southern stations, the "in- 
dications of a difference in the mode of operation of the solar in- 
fluence in the two cases" seem as striking and pefplexing as 
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thej did to Hudson and Herschel in their examination of tbe 
influence of heat on the barometer (Proc. A. P. S., ix, 288), and 
to Sabine in his discussions of the semi-annual declination curves 
(St Hel. Obs., 2, cxix). But the disappearance, in the progress 
of our investigations, of these once seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties, — the wonderful coincidence in the general features 
of the gravitation and magnetic currents,— ^ and the a priori 
probability that all disturbed forces, of whatever character or 
variety, will tend constantly to a mutual equilibrium, — encour- 
age the belief that this apparent paradox may be likewise sus- 
ceptible of a simple interpretation, which Will drive it from its 
latest lurking place. 

I can think, at this moment, of no more nrobable causes of 
the want of symmetry here spoken of, than the diflferent distri- 
bution of land and water in the two hemispheres, and the influ- 
ence of powerful alternating land and sea breezes. A long series 
of connected observations at a number of new stations may per- 
haps be required, before it can be satisfactorily ascenained 
whether the disturbances thus occasioned are sufficient to ac- 
count for all the phenomena, but meanwhile it is interesting to 
observe the degree of accordance that exists, at northern inland 
stations like Philadelphia and Toronto, between the curves of 
vertical force and force of wind on the one hand, and those of 
horizontal force and barometric pressure on the other, as well as 
the agreement that has been pointed out by Dr. Lloyd and Mr. 
Homer, between the annual curves of declination and of temper- 
ature. 



Abt. XII. — Researches on the Volatile Hydrocarbons ; by C. M. 

Waeren.' 

Introductory Remarks, — ^Wbile engaged, a few years since, in 
attempting to separate some of the constituents oi coal-tar naph- 
tha by the common process of fractional distillation, I was forced 
to the conviction that that process could not be safely relied 
upon for anything like a complete and accurate analysis of such 
a complex mixture of liquids ; and that, at best, the products 
thus obtained could not be regarded as anything better than re- 
mote approximations to pure substances ; leaving reason to fear 
that there might still be other bodies present, in less quantities 
perhaps, which had escaped detection. 

An examination of the results of previous researches on tars, 
petroleums, etc., served in general to confirm the impressions 
induced by my own less extended experiments ; and to increase, 

' From the Memoirs of the American Academy, (N. S.) iz, 185. 
Am. Joub. Scl— Sboon3> Sbbieb, Vol. XL, No. 118.— July, 1865. 
12 
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rather than lessen, the doubts alreadjr existing in my mind as to 
the trustworthiness of the results which had hitherto been pub- 
lished concerning the neutral constituents of such mixtures. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, and by the belief that, if I could 
succeed in finding a process capable of effecting a more complete 
separation of the constituents of such mixtures, it might probably 
lead to the discovery of new bodies, lying between those which 
had already been described, — ^I was led to undertake the re- 
searches, the results of which I am about to record. Even if this 
chief purpose should fail, I was convinced that the expenditure of 
labor in isolating those bodies in a state of greater purity, would 
be amply compensated by the much needed confinnation, or per- 
haps correction, of the results previously published, in addition 
to the valuable incidental evidence of the absence of other bodies 
which would thus be furnished. The results which I have ob- 
tained in the pursuit of this object are abundantly sufficient to 
show that I did not undervalue the work of my predecessors, 
nor over-estimate the importance of the work before me. 

The success which attended my efforts in search of a better 
process of separation has already been described in detail, in a 
memoir "On Fractional Condensation," etc. (Memoirs of the 
American Academy, 1864, and the last volume of this Journal.) 

This new process was first applied, more especially for the 
purpose of testing its efficiency in the separation of benzole from 
coal-tar naphtha. This mixture was selected for the test on ac- 
count of the property which benzole possesses, in contradistinc- 
tion from its associates, of being crystal lizable at a low tempera- 
ture, thus affording an additional test of the purity of the product 
which might be obtained by the process of fractioning. Some- 
what to my surprise I found that, after only the fifth series of 
fractionings, I had obtained benzole so nearly pure that the whole 
of it would distil from a tubulated retort between 80° and 81** 
C; and that when congealed, which was effected by placing the 
containing bottle in pounded ice, not a drop of liquid could be 
poured from the mass of crystals. From this result, — which, at 
least, indicated a near approximation to purity, — taken in con- 
nection with other favorable indications, 1 felt confident that I 
had accomplished my first object, and had found a process that 
could, in all probability, be successfully applied in the study of 
the petroleums, which up to that time (1861) had baffled every 
attempt to resolve them into their proximate constituents. 

Being naturally anxious to apply the new process in this seem- 
ingly more promising field of inquiry, I at once suspended, for 
the time being, my operations on coal-tar naphtha, and com- 
menced simultaneously the investigation of Pennsylvanian petro- 
leum, and of the oils distilled from Albert coal (from Hilisboro, 
New Brunswick) in the process of manufacturing illuminating 
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oil. These two substances, neither of which had ever been 
made the subject of special scientific investigation, were selected 
as being fair representative types, on the one hand of the native 
liquid petroleums, and on the other of the artificial coal oils. 
The comparative study of these two substances seemed to promise 
additional interest on account of the close analogies which they 
present, especially when this circumstanee is considered in con- 
nection with the fact of their great diversity of origin. This is 
the limit which at that time was assigned for these researches; 
my intention being, so soon as the separations and analyses 
should be completed, and the boiling-points and some of the 
other more important physical characteristics determined, briefly 
to publish the results, together with the process of fractioning, — 
preliminary to a complete memoir at a more advanced stage of 
the work. Before this work had been accomplished, however, 
it became evident that the bodies contained m these mixtures 
could not be studied so satisfactorily by themselves as in compar- 
ison with other series of hydrocarbons, especially with reference 
to certain important questions of more general interest; for exr 
ample, the question in regard to the increment of boiling-point 
corresponding to the addition of CgH, in homologous series. 
It was therefore deemed advisable to extend the inquiry so as to 
include the naphthas from coal- and wood-tars, and the oil of cu- 
min. And there are still other mixtures of hydrocarbons, that 
have been made the subject of previous research which must yet 
be brought into the works, in order to clear up, in a satisfactory 
manner, the confusion and obscurity that seem to exist in^ur 
publications regarding some questions relating to the difierent 
series of this class of Dodies. 

This digression from my original plan having caused much 
additional labor has necessarily delayed publication longer than 
was desirable, until now the results of more than three years of 
work have accumulated. In this connection I may remark, so 
far as regards petroleum, that I had nearlv completed Xhe frac^ 
tional separations — except of the bodies of high boiling-^oint — 
so long ago as June, 1862, having been for a long time occupied 
with this work before the appearance, in that month, of Xhe first 
memoir of Pelouze and Cahours on the same subject. At that 
time my work was considerably in advance of theirs, and their 
results diflFered widely from mine in some important particulars ; 
yet after the publication of their memoir I fek reconciled to a 
continuance of the delay which had been caused by the change of 
plan above mentioned, considering it due to Uiese chemists that 
they should have time to complete the publication of the results 
of their investigations before I should publish mine. Similar 
remarks might be made respecting the first publication of Schor- 
lemmer, which appeared soon after, on the products .of distillation 
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of canilel coal ; this substance being so closely analogous to the 
Albert coid (upon the products of which I had at that time bten 
long engaged) as to induce the belief that, under the same cir^ 
cumstances, either would afford the same products. 

I. — On thb Volatilb Hydrocarbons from Coai^tab Naphtha, On. 
OF Cumin, and Ouminio Acid, 

Part L — Hydrocarhoni from Coal-tar Naphtha. 

In presenting the results of a re-examination of a series of sub- 
stances upon which so much labor bad already been bestowed, 
and upon the nature and properties of which so little doubt has 
seemed to exist, it may confer an interest on the subject to state 
briefly some of the more important results and conclusions that 
previous investigators have arrived at in the study of these 
substances. 

The discovery by Faraday,' in 1825^ of benzole (*' bicarburet- 
ted hydrogen") in the oil compressed from oil-gas, rendered it 
highly probable, and indeed led this distinguished philosopher 
to suspect, that this substance might be found in coal-tar naphtha. 
His search for it, however, proved unsuccessful, it having been 
first detected by Hofmann in 1845.* This chemist, however, 
did not attempt to isolate this body, and the bare fact of its pres- 
sence appears to be all that was definitely known of the comjx)- 
sition of coal-tar naphtha prior to 1849, in which year Mansfield* 
published his elaborate and valuable research, being the first 
effort at a proximate analysis of this mixture which appears to 
have been attended with any considerable measure of success. 
Although a fatal accident, while engaged in his experiments, 
prevented Mansfield from completing the investigation which he 
nad so well begun, yet the work that he had already published 
in an unfinished state must always be regarded as having con- 
tributed much towards a clear and definite knowledge of the 
nature of the neutral pvrogenous oils contained in coal-tar 
naphtha. Indeed, it ma;7 be said that little has since been added 
to our knowledge on this subject Notwithstanding the incom- 
pleteness of his separations of the hydrocarbons, the extent to 
which he had carried them with the limited means employed is 
truly remankable, and ^ould not have been accomplished with- 
out m. expediditure of labor, and a degree of patient endurance, 
which only those who have experienced the tediousness of such 
operations can appreciatq. 

Mansfield claimed to show that the light coal-tar naphtha is 
eomposed of a mixture of four distinct hydrocarbons, boiling 

* Philosophical TraosactioDS of the Rojal Society, 1825, cxr, 465. 

* Aonalen der Chemie usd Pharmacie, 1845, Iv, 200. 

* Qaarterljr Joqroal of 2^e Chemical Society, 1849, i, 244. 
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within the range of 80° to 175*^ 0. ; and probably having the 
general formula Cn Hn-6. The first of these, which he found to 
boil constant at 80*^, was proved to be identical with benzole^ 
CjjH^. The second, boiling at about 113°, was determimed, 
from certain reactions, to be identical with toluole, 0,^11,. The 
special study of this body was deferred, however, with the re- 
mark that it had not yet been isolated in a state of sufficient pu- 
rity to claim an analysis. The third body, boiling at about 140° 
to 145°, was said to present all the characteristics of cumole, 
0, jH, 3 ; but this view was not founded on a careful study and 
comparison of the chemical or physical properties of these bodies, 
but was merely an expression of opinion in advance of anticipa- 
ted results. Of the fourth body, boiling at about 170° to 176°, 
Mansfield remarks that it bears so strong a resemblance, in odor 
and other properties, to cymole, Cj qH, 4, as to induce the belief 
that this substance is identical with the hydrocarbon existing 
in oil of cumin. It thus appears that of the four bodies which 
Mansfield detected in coal-tar naphtha, benzole is the only one 
which he had studied in any detail. Indeed he distinctly states 
that the others had not yet been isolated in such a state of purity 
as to entitle them to analysis. And yet his conjectures as to the 
identity of these bodies, thrown out by way of preliminary no- 
tice of results which were acknowledged to be incomplete and 
inaccurate, have nevertheless been extensively quoted, and gen- 
erally received as established facts. In addition to the bodies 
already mentioned, Mansfield also detected the presence of a 
body more volatile than benzole, having an alliaceous odor, 
which he found to boil between 60° and 70°. Eitthausen' made 
a re-examination of the light coal-tar naphtha, in order to obtain 
the hydrocarbons in a state of greater purity, and to prove the 
correctness of Mansfield's view of the composition of this naph- 
tha. In regard to the results which he ootained, he says they 
full^ confirm those of Mansfield. Of the body which Mansfield 
designated as probably identical with cymole, and of the oil 
more volatile than benzole, Eitthausen obtained quantities too 
small to admit of investigation. In regard to the latter, how- 
ever, he remarks,^ that to Mansfield's account he can add, that 
"its nitro-product quite resembles that of benzole, and hence 
that at all events it belongs to the series Cn Hn-«, and perhaps 
has the formula 0, ^H^." '' It is to be regretted that Eitthausen 

* Joarnal fiir praktiache Chemie, 1854, bd, 74. 

' ** Ich kann den Angaben von Mansfield iiber das letxtere nur dat hinsafUgen, 
das seine Nitroprodncte denen des Benzols, eta gans &bnlich sind, daher es jedenfklla 
der Reihe CnHn-6 angehdrt und yielleicbt die Formel OioH^ besitzt. 

' On a future occa^on I shall show that Bltthausen was in error in placing thia 
body in the benaole series, and indeed in considering it as a hydrocarbon at aJi 
He was evidently deceived by operating on a mixture containing beniole. Further^ 
more, as Mansfield suggested might be possible, that part of the naphtha more vo]»- 
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also omitfted to analyze and determiDe the vapor density of any 
one of these substances, he having added, therefore, nothing 
more than a confirmation of the results of Mansfield. He gives 
the boiling-point of benzole at 80°, of toluole at 109**, and of the 
so-called cumole at 189°-140°, which will be found to agree very 
nearly with my own determinations. Church," in the following 
year, published a paper on the "Determination of Boiling- 
points in the " Benzole Series." I cannot better present his 
results than by quoting the following table: — 

Formula. Boiling-point. DIflbreace. 

Benzole, ' Cj^He I=iC^Z{Q^Jl^ 80^8 ( ^^o.^ 

Toluole, C,,H3 =O^A(O^^J) 108--7 ^^o.^ 

Xylole, C,o H,, = C^ SfC^H^) 126°-2 l'\ 

Cumole, C,, H,2 = C3 6(C2 hJ 148°-4 ^^oi 

Cjmole, C2oH,^ = Ce 7(^2 22) l^O^-^l 

Church states that he obtained all of these bodies from coal- 
naphtha, and also that he obtained benzole from benzoic acid, 
toluole from toluvlic acid, xylole from woodspirit, cumole from 
cuminic acid, and cymole from oil of cumin ; and that he has 
found the corresponding bodies from these diflferent sources to 
be identical. It will be observed that Church claims to have 
found in coal-tar a body boiling at 126°*2, which he calls aryfofe, 
thus supplying from this source a fifth member of the benzole 
series; whereas Mansfield and Ritthausen found only four bodies 
within the range of temperature indicated by the table. It will 
also be observed that his determination of the boiling-point of 
toluole is much lower, and that of cumole much higher, than 
the corresponding determinations of Mansfield and Ritthausen ; 
thus giving room for a middle member between them, and pre- 
serving a remarkable uniformity of diflFerence — viz. 22** and a 
fraction — between the boiling-points of any two contiguous mem- 
bers of the series, for the addition of C^Hj. 

That the earlier investigators had found in coal-tar naphtha 
only the two lower members (CjgHj and C, ^H,) and the two 
tipper members (C,3H,a andCj^H, J, indicating the absence 
of the middle member (CnH, J of the benzole series, was 
always to me an anomaly which I could not reconcile with 
any plausible theory in regard to the formation of these bodies ; 
and I was led, therefore, to question whether this body had 
not been overlooked in making the separations. The alleged 
discovery of this body in coal-naphtha by Church, together with 

tile than bensole is by do means composed of a single substance. Haying had a 
large quantity of this volatile material at my command, I ha^e been able to obtain 
the separate constituents apparently in a state of great purity. Of the two bodies 
•epars^d, one of them boils constant at about 40°, and tne other near 0°. Both are 
conpeunds containing sulphur, and therefore wlU more properly form the subject 
of a separate paper. 

' PhUosophical Magaisine, 1865, [4], iz, 266. 
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the beautiful uniformity of the boiliug-point difference through- 
out the series which he presented, and the apparent care with 
which the whole research had been condocted, led me to regard 
his results as being more reliable than those which had previously 
been published. I remained under this conviction until I had 
discovered the boiling-point difference of 30° in other series of 
hydrocarbons/ which led me to doubt t|je accuracy of Church's 
determinations of boiling-points, and to consider those of Mans- 
field and Ritthausen as probably more correct. 

In the first paragraph of his paper, Church remarks that, 
'^ although doubts still remain as to the relations of these bodies 
to one another, yet their composition has been ascertained with 
certainty." It does not appear, however, that an analysis or 
vapor density of any one of the members of this series, as ob- 
tained from coal-tar, except benzole, had ever been published. 

As already indicated by the title of his paper, it appears to 
have been the design of Church to treat only of the boiling- 
points of these bodies; yet finding that his preparations of 
toluole — prepared both from coal-naphtha and toluylic acid — gave 
a boiling-point differingconsiderably from observations previously 
published, he took occasion to make analyses of his preparations 
of this substance, which he regards as " perfectly satisfactory ;" 
and adds that **the details and numerical results of these analy- 
ses, and of many others which the present inquiry necessitated, 
the limits and special object of the present paper do not admit 
of my giving here." As he undertook to correct the work of 
his predecessors, to do which fairly would seem to require the 
publication of these " details and numerical results," their omis- 
sion is to be regretted, the more since he found space and pur- 
pose for matter apparently less relevant to his special subject. I 
am prompted to these remarks from having been led to under- 
take the tedious task of making a re-examination of coal-tar 



naphtha mainly on account of the disagreement between 
Church's determinations, which I have found to be mostly in- 
correct, and those which had been previously published. 

In addition to the bodies mentioned in the foregoing table, 
Church alludes to the discovery of two other bodies, boiling re- 
spectively at 97° and 112°. Subsequently, in a " Note on Para- 
benzole, a new Hydrocarbon from Coal-!Naphtha,"" he publishes 
the details of an investigation of the former of these two bodies, 
which he finally found to boil ^^ perfectly constant at 97°"5," and 
to be isomeric with ben25ole. 

I think I shall be able to show in the following pages, — 
1. That coal-tar naphtha contains only four hydrocarbons 
within the range of 80° to 170°, as taught by Mansfield, and 
confirmed by Ritthausen. 



* See a following Memoir on this subject 
^ Fbiloiophical Magazine, 1857, [4], ^dii, 415. 
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2. That the benzole series within that range of temperatitftBr 
18 limited to four members, and therefore does not contain five, 
88 has been generally sapnosed. 

8. That these four members have the boiling-points 80®, 110*', 
140^ and 170 respectively; and consequently that the boiling- 
point diflFerence m this series, for an elementary diflferenoe of 
C,H,, is 30**, instead 01^22** and a fraction as alleged by Church. 

4. That the body obtained from coal-tar naphthay boiling at 
140®, is not identical with cumole from cuminicacidy as assumed 
by Mansfield, nor even isomeric with it ; but that it has the 
formula which has been assigned to xylole, containing C,H, 
less than that of cumole. 

5. That the body obtained from coal-tar naphtha, boiling at 
170®, is quite a different body from cymole obtained from oil of 
cumin, — with which it has been considered identical, as assumed 
by Mansfield, — these bodies differing from each other by C^H,. 

6. That cumole from cuminic acid, and cymole from oil of 
cumin, do not even belong to the benzole series. 

7. That the Parabenzole of Church was in all probability only 
a mixture of benzole and toluole. 

Of the Quality of Naphtha employed in this Investigation. — As 
I have taken occasion to question the existence in coal-tar naph- 
tha of two of the substances which it has been said to contain, 
— viz. cymole, C^pH,^, and parabenzole, C,aHg, — ^it is a mat- 
ter of some importance that I should clearly state the kind or 
qualitv of the naphtha employed. The tar from which this 
naphtha was obtained was a mixture of the tar furnished by the 
following companies, viz. the New York and the Manhattan 
Gas-Light Companies, of New York ; Brooklyn Gas-Light Com- 
pany, of BrooKlyn, N. Y. ; Albany Gas-Light Company, of 
Albany, N. Y. ; and the G^s-Light Companies of Newark and 
Jersey City, in New Jersey. It was mostly made from Cannel 
and Newcastle caking coals, which were imported from Liver- 
pool, and mixed in the proportions of one-tnird to five-eighths 
Cannel, to two-thirds to three-eighths Newcastle. In some of 
the works aportion of the caking coal was from mines in Penn- 
sylvania. The tar from these different gas-works, as regularly 
received at the naphtha manufactory, was poured into a large 
tank provided for this purpose. The stills were uniformly 
charged with tar directly from this tank ; so that there can be 
no doubt that the naphtna employed was made from a mixture 
of the tar supplied by the six different companies above enu- 
merated. Most of the gas-works referred to are large, the an- 
nual production of tar amounting in the aggregate to upwards 
of 60,000 barrels. It does not appear, therefore, that the ab- 
sence of the bodies in question from the naphtha which I have 
employed, can be attributed to any peculianty of the tar. The 
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naphtha was prepared in a mana&ctory in New York over 
which I had at that time personal control, and was purified un- 
der my own direction. The process of purification did not dif- 
fer essentially from that in common use in England, the reagents 
employed being oil of vitriol and alkali One hundred barrels 
of the porified naphtha were subjected, under my personal su- 
perintendence, to repeated fractional distillation from an iron 
stilL The chief ODJect in operating on so large a quantity 
was to insure the detection of any constituent which might he 
present in small proportion. The process of fractioning was 
continued on this large scale until the separations had so far 
progressed, that at certain temperatures a full barrel of distillate 
would come off from the ten-barrel still employed, without a 
variation of more than one or two degrees of the thermometer. 
Finally, a sample gallon was taken from each of the barrels oom- 
po»ng the last series of products, and these samples were set 
aside for this investigation, which was afterwards conducted in 
the laboratory. 

0/ the BesuUs of Fractional Condensation. — Such of the sam- 
ples above mentioned as promised to yield the different constit- 
uents of the naphtha in the largest proportion were subjected 
to repeated series of fractionings by my process of " Fractional 
Conaensation." " As full details of this process have already 
been given in the memoir referred to, it will be needless to re- 
peat them here. It will suffice to say that the fractioning in 
this case was conducted in all respects as there described, and 
continued until the whole of the naphtha taken, boiling between 
80° and 170^ had accumulated at the four points already indi- 
cated, viz: at 80°, 110°, 140°, and 170° ; or so nearly the whole 
that the intermediate quantities had become too small to admit 
of being further operated upon. Having, therefore, so thor- 
oughly exhausted the intermediate fractions, I can have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that no other body than those alluded to was 
E resent in the naphtha, — at least, in appreciable quantity,— 
ence, that the parabenzole of Church was probably only a mix- 
ture of benzole and toluole. I may here remark that each of 
the sample-gallons employed, when subjected to my process of 
fractioning, was found to contain, in variable proportion, all of 
' the constituents of the naphtha. 

Of some of the Properties of the Bodies obtained by Fractioning, — 
1. Benzole.— Specific gravity, 0*8957 at 0°, and 0882 at 16°-5." 

" Memoir* of the AmeriGon Academy, 1864, and last volume of thia Joaraal. 

^ It would appear that the *pMific grarities of liauids are usuallj determined 
at the temperature of the air. The result of this is that the determinations made 
hj diflferent obeerTors are not comparable with one another. That these specific 
gravities are not uniformly taken at 0" C— the temperature which, on account of 

Ax. Jour. 8ci.— Sioond Sbribs, Vol. XL, No. 118.— Jclt, 1865. 
13 
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Determination of BoUing-point — This experiment was con- 
ducted in a tabulated retort, operating on 160-200 c c. of the 
benzole, containing some pieces of sodium. The benzole em- 
ployed had previously been repeatedly boiled with sodium, mitil 
the latter ceased to have any action. The thermometer bulb 
extended into the liquid** nearly to the bottom of the retort 
A second thermometer was attached, by means of flexible bands, 
to the side of the one in the retort ; the bulb being placed, dur- 
ing ebullition, at a point midway between the center of the cork 
(—5^) and the upper end of the mercurial column, vix: at 86^ 
A paper screen, closely fitting the thermometer spindle, was pla- 
ced across at the top of the cork. With the retort neck slightly 
inclined upward, and cooled to prevent the escape of vapor, 
ebullition was continued for a considerable time, until the mer- 
cury in the thermometer ceased to rise. The lamp being removed 
for the moment, the neck of the retort was then turned down- 
Ward, and quickly inserted in a Liebig's condenser. On replac- 
ing the lamp, distillation commenced almost immediately at 79^. 

ObHrvaOom.-^ 

Time. TeHnper. by tide tbermom. 

b. m. 

2.40v - . , 

2.46{ .\ "^^""^ 22^ 

8.C0{ W „ 24^ 

8.82 !:l ^ 26*. 

8.60^ ^° 26*. 

^tfter cotivenience, etc., is geberallj acknorwiedged to be preferable— is probablj 
ane to the fact that the more common specific gravity bottJe is not soitM to this 
purpoee. Indeed, with a ToUtile body tnat bottle cannot serve for 
an accurate determination at any temperatore. A reform in this re- 
gard being highly desirable. I would call attention to a specific gravitr 
bottle which 1 ootained a few years ago from Fastrd« in Paris, whidu 
is admirably adapted for taking apeSk gravitiee, even of volatile 
liauids, at a low temperature. The accompanying figure represents 
this bottle one-half its natural size. Who was Uie author of this 
particular form I am not informed, although it may have been 
alreadv noticed in some publicatioo. A botUe analogous to this is 
figured by Schiel (** Einleitung in das Stndium der oi^nischen 
C^emie," page 76) ; but his bottle has an oval bottom, which makes 
it less convenient The particular advantage of this bottie over the 
more common one, which advantage Schiel omits to notice, consists 
in this: that the space or cbambw- above the line on the capilUry 
neck is large enough to allow for the expansion of the liquid conse- 
quent upon the elevation of temperature from 0^ to that of the sur* 
rounding air; and that the ground stopper fits so closely that no 
perceptible loss from emporation can take place during the time 
occupied liy an experiment. 

In order to furnish determinations of the specific gravities of the 
bodies to be treated of in these researches, which shall be comparable with corres- 
ponding determinations by other observers, I shall geowally record one or more 
■pedal determinations made for this purpose. 

'* For critical remarks on the question of propriety of pladnff the thermometer 
bulb m the lianid, etc; and for further details of the method of taking boiling- 
pobts, espedaUy at low temperatures, see a following memoir, " On ^elnflneoee 
of C jH J on the boiling-points in Homologous Series of Hydrocarbons,'* etc. 
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Distillation therefore occupied one hoar and ten minutes, during 
which time the thermometer rose only 0***6, being fifty minutes 
in rising O*'^ from 7S°4 to 79°'6, at which temperature it had 
distilled nearly to dryness. Height of the barometer during the 
experiment reduced to 0° =761-«««. Taking 79°-4, this being 
the average of the last five observations, and applying the cor- 
rections for the upper column of mercury, and for atmospheric 
pressure, according to the directions given by Kopp," we find 
the corrected boiling-point of benzole to be 80°*1. 

-4na/y5w.— 02889 gram of benzole gave, by my process" of 
combustion in a str£Am of oxygen gas, 0*7908 of carbonic acid« 
and 01683 of water. 

Calealated. Found. 



Carbon, Cj, 72 


P2-31 


92-15 


Hydrogen, H« 6 


7-69 


7-99 


"vi 


100-00 


10014 


Determination of Vapor Density, — 






Teraperatore of balance, 




16* 


Temperature of oil bath. 




171* 


Height of barometer, 


764-1 


™at9* 


Increment of balloon. 




0-2447 


Capacity of balloon, 
Density of vapor found, 
Theory, Cj2Hg=:4 volumes. 




265 cc 




2-688 




2-698 



2. ToLUOLE.— Specific gravity, 0-8824 at 0°, and 0:872 at 15^ 
Determination of BoiUngpoinU — Tbe preparation employed for 
this determination had also been repeatedly boiled with sodium 
until the latter ceased to have; any action upon it. Operating an 
this case also upon a pretty large quantity, the distillation occu* 
pied about an hour. The experiment was conducted as detailed 
under the head of benzole. Distillation commenced at 110^*6; 
two minutes later, the temperature had fallen to 110*^-4, at which 
point it remained absolutely constant during the lapse of forty- 
eight minutes. Five minutes later the temperature had risen 
again to 110°*6; and five minutes later to 110°-8, at which 
point, having distilled nearly to drynesq, the operation was sus- 
pended. The corrections for pressure (— 0^16) and for the upper 
column of mercury — which, with the thermometer used in this 
experiment, was only 7** in length, — gives 110*^'8 as the corrected 
boiling-point of toluole. Chureh" remarfcs that toluole, when 
distilled in the ordinary manner, is liable to become oxydized, 
and its boiling-point thereby raised, in conseauence of the upper 
part of the retort becoming heated above the boiling-iK)int of 
toluole. He found that toluole which, by ordinary distillation, 

'* PoggeDdorff'i AmialeD, 1847, )xzU,^8. 

^ Proceedings of the American Academy, 1864, p. 251, and tliia Jour., zxzi^ 886. 

" Pbiloaophioal Magazine, 1856, [4], iz, 256. 
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had come over between 108"^ and 109*^, would distil eight-tentbs 
between lOS*' and 104*^, after repeated purification with sodium. 
I would therefore state that my preparation of toluole was never 
subjected to a temperature above its boiling-point; and that I 
have never notioea any reduction of the Doiling-point of this 
body by purification with sodium. 

Analysis. — ^0*1628 gram of toluole gave, by combustion in a 
stream of oxygen gas, 0*6447 of carbonic acid, and 01815 of water. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon, C^^ 84 91-8 91-20 

Hydrogen, Hg 8 87 8*97 

92 100-0 100-17 

Determination of Vapor Density. — 

Temperature of balance, 17* 

Temperature of oil bath, 209^ 
Height of barometer, 760-1°^ at 16* 

Increment of balloon, 0*287 

Capacitj of balloon, 249*5 c. c 

Density of vapor found, 3*2196 

Theory, Cj ^Hg = 4 volumes, 81822 

3. Xylole {Oumole of Mansfield and Bitthausen). — Specific 
gravity, 0-878 at 0^, and 0866 at 15*-5. 

Determination of Boiling-point — This determination was made 
in all respects like that of benzole, the xylole employed having 
been also subjected to the same treatment The quantity ope- 
rated upon was, however, smaller, and the experiment conducted 
more rapidly. Distillation began at 188^*6, and terminated at 
139°, having distilled almost to dryness. The time occupied 
was seventeen minutes. Taking the average of these observa- 
tions, viz : 138°'4, and applying the customary corrections, we 
find 189°'8 to be the corrected boiling-point of xylole. 

Analysis. — 0-1333 gram of xylole gave, by combustion in a 
stream of oxygen gas, 04413 of carbonic acid, and 01185 of water. 



Calovlated. Found. 


Carbon, C^^ 96 


90-57 90-29 


Hydrogen, B.^^ 10 


9-43 9-87 


106 


10000 100-14 


Detenmination of Vapor Density. — 




Temperature of balance. 


16^-5 


Temperature of oil bath. 


207*-6 


Height of barometer. 


160^ at U* 


Increment of balloon, 


0-3628 


<;Japacity of balloon. 
Density of vapor found, 
Th6W7,C,«H,^, 


228 c c. 


3-7617 


3-6665 
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These resalts show, clearly that this body has the formula 
C, qH, 0, and that it is doubtless the third member of the ben- 
zole series." Although xylole, first discovered by Cahours in 
the oil separated from wood-spirit, has had a much lower boil* 
ing-point assign^ to it, I have retained that name for this body, 
since the results which I have obtained in the study of the light 
oil from wood-tar indicate that when the corresponding b^y 
from this source is in a state of equal purity, its boiling-point 
will agree with the above determination. I may here mention 
that in my researches on the light oil from wood-tar I have ob* 
tained a oody at about 140^, but nothing between that and 110^ 
(these temperatures are not corrected), although special pains 
were taken to work up the intermediate fractions. So that I am 
in a position to justify the assertion that no other body was 
present in appreciable quantity between the temperatures men- 
tioned. 

That this body from coal-tar naphtha, boiling at 140^, is not 
identical with cumole from cuminic acid, will be made apparent 
on comparison of the results above stated, with those which will 
be given when treating of cumole. 

4. IsocuMOLB {Oymole of Mansfield). — Specific gravity, 0*8648 
at 0^, and 0-853 at IS^. 

Determination of Boiling-point — This was conducted with the 
usual precautions, and under conditions similar to those detailed 
above. The distillation, as in the foregoing determinations, was 
continued nearly to dryness, and occupied twenty-five minutes. 
Before distillation was commenced, the temperature of the boil- 
ing liquid was found to be 166^-5, and at the close of distilla- 
tion 167°. Applying the customary corrections to the average 
of these observations, viz: 166°'75, we obtain for the corrected 
boiling-point 169°*8. 

Analysis, — 01944 gram of the substance gave, by combustion 
in a stream of oxygen, 0.6366 of carbonic acid, and 0'1896 of 
water. 

Ctlcalated. Fband. 

Carbon, C^^ 108 9000 89-81 

Hydrogen, H,a 12 1000 10-84 

120 100-00 100-15 

*^ Ab this memoir is passioff Uuroogb the press^the receipt of my jonmab for 
September calls attentioD to Ute pabtications of Hugo Miiller, B^cbamp, and 
Naquet concerDinff this hydrocarbon. Miiller concludes that it is zylole« a resnlt 
which agrees with my own. (Annaleo der Chemie uud Pharmade, 1864, czzxi, 
S21.) B^champ, on the cootraiy, erroneonsly regards it as being a new hydrocar- 
bon, not belonging to the beniole series. (Bulletin de la Soci6t6 Chimique, Paris, 
1864, 204.) Naquet also calk it a new hydrocarbon, and giyes it the formula 
C„H,,. (Ibid., p. 206.) 
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Determinaiion of Vapor Density, — 

Temperature of balance, 1 Z^'5 

Temperature of oil bath, 241*'0 
Height of barometer, IQ^'S^"^ at 9^ 

Increment of balloon, 0*4206 

Oapacitj of balloon, 239 c c. 

Density of vapor found, 4*8019 

Theory, CigHu,, . 4151 

QeDce it appears that the calculated density on the formula 
C, ,H,, is 0*151 less than that found by experiment The cal- 
culated density on the formula C,pH,,, which has previously 
been assigned to this body, — although, as aboyfe stated, without 
an analysis or determination of vapor density, — ^is 4*646 ; which 
is 0*802 greater than that found by experiment. It will be ob* 
served Uiat the difference between the density found and that 
calculated on the formula C^ ^H, ^ is not only more than twice 
as large as the corresponding difference calculated on the for- 
mula C, ,H, „ but that the^rror is reversed ; being with C, oH, 4 
a deficiency, while with C,,H,, it is an excess. This circum- 
stance has to my mind a ^ood deal of significance, as it goes 
strongly to show that the lower formula is the true one. For 
of the many vapor densities of hydrocarbons which I have de- 
termined, I have but rarely met with an instance in which the 
density found was not ^at^r than the theoretical density. And 
I have usually observed that the excess of the experimental over 
the theoretical density is larger in proportion as the boiling- 
point of the body is higher, a feet which needs explanation. 
Wurtz** observed a similar difference between the determined 
and calculated vapor densities of bodies of the formulae CnHn 
and CnHn+3, which he accounted for on the ground that his 
preparations contained an admixture of bodies less volatile, the 
vapors of which would remain in the balloon, and increase the 
density. But I cannot accept this eisplanation for the substances 
here treated of, since they invariably distil without residue with- 
in a range of one degree of temperature. I would rather rely 
upon the supposition that the hign temperature employed causes 

Eartial decomposition of the substance, which would be the more 
able to occur the higher the boiling-point of the body. I do 
not, however, offer this as an explanation, but merely make the 
suggestion. 

Part IL — Hydrocarbons from Oil of Cumin and Cuminic Acid, 

The oil of cumin emploved in this research was furnished by 
Messrs. Eeed & Cutler, wholesale importers of drugs, etc., of 
Boston. The package bore the label of Eduard Biittner, manu- 

" Bulletin de la Sod^t^ Chimiqae de Paris, 1868, 809. 
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facturer, of Leipzig, and purported to be a genuine preparatiooi 
answering in all of its obvious physical properties — odor, color, 
etc. — the description given of this oil by Gernardt and Cahours*' 
in their original memoir on this substance, who, it appears, also 
employed a commercial preparation. Its behavior in distilla- 
tion left no doubt of its oeing a genuine article ; and this was 
afterwards confirmed by treatment of the cuminole with fused 
potash, for the production of cuminic acid, its comportment with 
this reagent being in all respects identical with that described 
by Gerhardt and Cahours. Subjected to repeated series of frao- 
tionings by my process of fractional condensation already re- 
ferred to, it gave, in addition to cymole and the residue of cu- 
minole, a body boiling at about 155^, which so closely resembles 
oil of turpentine in odor, etc*, as to be hardly distinguishable 
from the latter substance. The presence of this body may ac- 
count for the very low boiling-point which Gerhardt ana Ca- 
hours assigned to cymole, viz: 166^. The boiling-point of 
cymole was subsequently found by Gerhardt'* to be 175^, but 
my own determination places it still lower by about 6°. It is 
evident, therefore, from a comparison of their own determina- 
tions, that the oil of cumin which they originally operated upon 
contained an oil boiling below cymole; and hence the finding 
of such an oil in that which I employed need not raise a doubt 
as to its being genuine. This lighter body is present in so small 
a quantity as hardly to admit of its being detected, or at least 
identified, by the old process of fractioning; and its detection 
and isolation by the new process is but another illustration of 
the superior excellence of this method. 

1. Of the Body RESEMBLiNa Oil of Turpentine. — Spe- 
cific gravity, 0*8772 at 0^, and 8657 at 15^. 

Determinalion of Boiling-point. — The quantity of material at 
command was too small to admit of attaining so high a degree 
of purity for this body as was desirable. The product obtained, 
however, distilled almost to dryness between 158°4 and 155° 5. 
Taking the average of these observations, and applying the 
usual corrections, we obtain 155^*8 for the boiling-point of this 
body. 

Analysts. — 0*2575 gram of the substance gave, by combustion 
with oxyd of copper, 0-8288 of carbonic acid, and 0*2766 of water. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon, Ojo 120 8?24 87-73 

Hydrogen, Hj^ 16 11-76 11*94 

186 100-00 99*67 

^ AdimIm de ChimM et de PbyiiqiM, 1841, [8], i, 60. 
» Ibid., 1846, [8], iv, 111. 
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Determination of Vapor Density. — 

Temperature of balance, 16 

Temperatare of oil bath, 211^ 

Height of barometer, 768®-4'°°' at 14** 

Increment of balloon, 0*4989 

Capacity of balloon, 221 c c 

Density of vapor found, 4*7281 

Theory, G^o^ j e=4 volmnes, 4*7028 

Exoess found, *025d 

The calculated density on the formula C ^ ^H , ^ is 4*685 ; which , 
compared with the density found, would increase the excess to 
O'OtfS. Although the determination agrees more nearly, indeed 
almost exactly, with the calculated density on the formula C, , 
H,8, the calculation on the formula Cj 0^14 ^^^ ^^ show a 
greater variation from the density found, than we have observed 
to be quite frequent with hydrocarbons of so high boiling-point ; 
so that it may be questionable which of these formulae is the true 
one. I cannot regard the determination of a vapor density as 
reliable for fixing the formula nearer than to withm two eq[uiva- 
lents of hydrogen. In the absence of opposing evidence, it will 
be wiser, nowever, to take the formula which agrees best with 
the results of experiment ; at least until it shall be shown that 
the discrepancy between the calculated and observed vapor 
densities 01 boaies of high boiling-point, which appears to be so 
frecj^uent, is nearly constant, or variable by some fixed law by 
which the amount of the error, in any given case, may be pretty 
nearly estimated. I shall therefore regard this bodv as having 
the formula C, ^H, „ which is also better supported by the re- 
sults of analysis. On account of its source, and close resemblance 
to oil of turpentine, I think of no better appellation for this body 
than cumo-oil of turpentine ; thus adding another to the long list 
of isomers *of the lormer substance, the chemical relations of 
n^hich stand in so much need of being further studied. 

2. CuMOLK. — This body was first obtained by Gterhardt and 
Oahours,** by the dry distillation of a mixture of six parts of 
crystallized cuminic acid, and twenty-four parts of caustic baryta. 
AbeP* obtained the same result by substituting caustic lime for 
the baryta. His product, however, was found to boil 4*^ above 
that of Grerhardt and Cahours. My preparation was also made 
by the use of lime. Although the results of my experiments 
confirm the conclusions arrived at by Gterhardt and Ckhours as 
to the composition of this body, yet the numerical i*esult8 differ 
considerablv from theirs. I have also observed some new facts 
regarding the formation of this body. They have described the 

** Aooalet de Obimie et de Fhyeiqoe, 1846, [ft], ir, 87. 
*" Annalen der.Ohemie und Pharmade, 1847, bar, 812. 
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reaction between the baryta and caminic acid as being much 
more simple than my experiments seem to indicate. On this 
point they remark : " The formation of cumene is easily explain- 
ed. In effect, the curainic acid being represented by C. ,H, ,0^, 
it appears that 0^0^, that is to say, 2 equivalents of caroonio 
acid, are retained by the baryta, while Cj^H^^ are set free."" 

In another place (p. 88) they remark, that " by suitably man* 
caging the heat> and employing no more than 6 gr. of cuminic 
acid at a time, no other products are ever obtained than those 
which we mention."" My experiments show that this reaction 
is by no means so simple as thus described. The crude product 
obtained from the mixture of lime and cuminic acid, when sub* 
jected to a simqle distillation from a tubulated retort^ was found 
to distil between 155® and 250°, leaving a residue at the latter 
temperature which became semi-fluid on cooling. The distillate 
thus obtained gave, by my process of fractional condensation, an 
oil boiling at lol^'l, and a residue at 170°. It is not improbable 
that the latter may prove to be mostly cymole, 0^ ^H, ^ ; but the 
quantity was too small to admit of pursuing this inquiry with 
the probability of deciding the question. There is evidence, 
however, that the product obtained by Gerhardt and Cahours 
was not simply pure cumole, as they described it, but a mixture 
of different todies, which would necessitate a more complicated 
reaction than that which they assigned. Gterhardt and Cahours 
found the boiling-point of their cumole to be constant at 144°. 
Four years later, Gerhardt," having occasion to make a very 
accurate determination of the boiling-point of this body, in con- 
nection with his research to find a law governing the boiling- 
Eoints of the hydrocarbons, found its boiling-point to be 9° 
igher, viz. 153°, which is but 2° higher than my own deter- 
mination. The disagreement between their determinations, it 
being so considerable, may be more reasonably accounted for 
on the supposition that they operated, in the first instance, upon 
a mixture of different bodies ; and yet I cannot see how they 
could have obtained the product boiling below 150°. Additional 
evidence on this point will be found in the discrepancy which 
appears between their determination of the vapor density, and 
that calculated upon theory. 

** *< La formation du cumene 8*ezpUque ais^meni En effet, I'acide cuminique 
etant repr^ent^ par C40H24O4 on voit que O4O4, c'est-adire 2 equivalents 
d*acide carbonique sont retenus par la baryta, taadis que C3oH34 lont d^ag^s." 
— Anoalet de Chimie et de Physique, 1841, [8], i, 89. 

^ ** £n dirigeant la chaleur convenablement et en n'employant, pas plus de 6(r. 
d*acide cuminique d la fois, on n'obtient jamais d'autres produits que ceux que 
Dous venons de nommer." 

** Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 1846, [8], ziv, 107. 

Am. Joub. Soi.— Sbookd Sbbijw, Vol. XL, No. 118.— Jult, 1805. 
14 
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The specific gravity of my preparation of cumole was found 
to be 8792 at 0^ and 0-8675 at 16^ 

Determination of Boiling-point — The quantity of material being 
quite small, this determination was made in a large test tube, 
with the usual precautious. It had not a perfectly constant 
boiling-point, the distillation ranging from 148^4 to 151*^'6. Ap- 
plying the proper corrections to the mean of these observations, 
gives, for the boiling-point of cumole, 151*^'l, which is doubt- 
less a little too high from the impracticability of making a com- 
flete separation with the small quantity of material employed, 
f the boiling-point diflference between cumole and cymole, for 
the diflFerence of C,B[, in their elementary formulse, is 80**, as 
there is every reason to believe, then the boiling-point of cumole 
should be 150°, as I have found the boiling-point of cymole to 
be but a ifraction under 180^. 

Analysis. — 0*1700 gram of cumole gave, by combustion with 
oxyd of copper, 0568 of carbonic acid, and 01557 of water. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon, Cj, 108 9000 90*85 

Hydrogen, H^, 12 10-00 10-18 

120 100-00 100-63 
DetermincUion of Vapor Density. — 

Temperature of balance, 17^ 

Temperature of oil bath, 203" 

Height of barometer, 760-1"" at 16*^ 

Increment of balloon, 0*4428 

Capacitjr of balloon, 232 c c 

Density of vapor found, 4*2003 

Theory, C^^U^^^^^ volumes, 4*161 

This determination, as well as the results of analysis, confimoflL 
therefore, the formula which Gterhardt and Cahours had assigned 
to this body. I had anticipated a different result from this, inas- 
much as the hydrocarbon from ooal-tar naphtha, which I have 
called iso'cumoie, boiling at 170°, or nearly 20° higher than cu- 
mole from cuminic acid, — ^had been found, as I have shown 
above, to have the formula C18H12. I am forced to the conclusion, 
therefore, that these two bodies are isomeric, and belong to difiFei^ 
ent series. A preliminary examination of their behavior with 
reagents indicates that their chemical properties are also differ- 
ent. These will be treated of on a future occasion, in Part III. 

3. Cymole. — ^Notwithstanding that this body is so much more 
volatile than the cuminole with which it is associated in the oil 
of cumin, — there being a difference of 40° between their boiling- 
points, — Gerhardt and Cahours found it necessary to resort to 
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chemical means, viz: treatment with fused potash, in order to 
isolate it. Being desirous of testing the emciency of my pro- 
cess in effecting the separation, the preparation employed in this 
investigation was obtamed by fractional condensation, this pro- 
cess having been found as ^ective in this as in other cases. 
This will appear by a comparison of the results obtained in the 
study of this body before and after treatment with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, which is also eflFective to remove cuminole. 
Specific gravity. — 

At 0*, before treatment with HO SO3, 0-8697 
At 0% after " « " 0-8724 

At 14% before " " " 0-8592 

Determination of Boiling-point "before Treatment vnih Sulphuric 
Acid. — The preparation was found to distil to dryness between 
176°-8 and 177°. The temperature remained absolutely constant 
at 176° during the lapse of ten minutes, and occupied fifteea 
minutes in rising from 176° to 176°-5. Takine the mean of the 
former numbers, viz : 176°4, and applying the proper correc- 
tions for pressure, etc., we obtain 179 '5 for the boiling-point of 
cymole. 

After Treatment with Sulphuric Acid. — The preparation dis- 
tilled to dryness between 176 and 177°, the temperature remain- 
ing thirteen minutes constant at 176°'3, indicating that no essen- 
tial change in the boiling-point had been produced by the acid 
treatment. It was nevertheless evident that some impurity was 
being removed by the acid, as the first portions of the latter be- 
came dark-colored and thickened on being agitated with the oil. 
Successive portions of acid were therefore employed, until ^ 
ceased to produce any marked eflFect 

Analysis before Treatment with Sulphuric Acid. — 0*1589 gram 
of cymole gave, by combustion in a stream of oxygen gas, 0-5200 
of carbonic acid, and 0*1532 of water. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon, C^^, 120 89-65 8925 

Hydrogen, H^^ 14 10-45 10-71 

134 100-00 99-96 

After Treatment with Sulphuric Acid^ and Distillation in Vacuo. 
— 01623 gram of cymole, by combustion in a stream of oxygen 
gas gave 0*5324 of carbonic acid, and 0*1561 of water. 

Calculated. Found. 

Carbon, C^^^ 120 89-55 89-46 

Hydrogen, H^^ 14 10-45 10-68 

13^ 100*00 10014 
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The removal of impurity by treatment with sulphuric acid had 
therefore hardly a sensible effect on the results of analysis. 

Determination of Vapor Density before Treatment with Sulphuric 
Acid, — 

Temperature of balauce, 11" 

Temperature of oil bath, 259** 

Height of barometer, ';r40-6"^"» at 6** 

Increment of balloon, 0*4446 

Capacity of balloon, 239 c. c. 

Density of vapor found, 4*742 

Theory, Q^^B^^^^i: volumes, 4*6341 

After Treatment with Sulphuric Acid. — 

Temperature of balance, 26**6 

Temperature of oil bath, 255" 

Height of barometter, 760"»°* at 26* 

Increment of balloon, 0*4647 

Capacity of balloon, 232 c. c 

Density of vapor found, 4*7536 
Ditto before treatment with HOSO3, 4*742 

Difference, -0116 

The results of the two determinations are therefore almost 
identical. 

A comparison of the above results with those obtained in the 
study of isoeumole, the body from coal-tar naphtha boiling at 
170^, will show that the two bodies are far from being the same 
substance, as Mansfield assumed, and that they have a constita- 
tional difference of C,H^, and therefore doubtless belong to dif- 
ferent series. 

NoTS. — I had hoped to be able to present on this occasion the results 
of the study of some of the more important reactions of the hydrocarbons 
treated of in the preceding pages, — at least, of those in regard to which 
I have differed from my predecessors ; but as this work is yet incomplete, 
and as I am at present occupied with the study of other substances of more 
immediate interest, I will defer this branch of the subject for future con- 
sideration, in Part III. I may here remark, however, that the behavior 
of these bodies with reagents is such as to strengthen the conclusions 
alceadf expressed in regard to them. 

[To be eooduded.] 
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Abt. XTTX — On the nature of the Invisible Photographic Image; 
by M. Cabey Lea, Philadelphia. In a letter to the Editors. 

Some experiments in which I have lately been engaged seem 
to me to finally settle the long-contested question as to the na- 
ture of the invisible photographic image, and I hasten to send 
a very brief description of them, hoping it will be in time for 
your Juljr number. 

The view that the change which takes place in an iodo-bro- 
mized plate in the camera, is a purely physical one, that no 
chemical decomposition takes place, and neither liberation of 
iodine nor reduction of silver, has obtained a pretty general ac* 
ceptance. But latterly it has been opposed by two distinguished 
photographers. Dr. Vogel and Major Kussel. The former affirms 
that iodid of silver is never sensitive unless there is a body 

{)resent capable of taking iodine from it under the influence of 
ight. And Eussel believes that the developed image is chiefly 
produced at the expense of the silver haloid in the film. 

The following experiments seem to me to decisively close this 
controversy m favor of the physical theory. 

Experiment 1. — If the iodid or bromid of silver in the film 
undergoes decomposition in the camera, and still more, if the 
developed image is formed at its expense, the film of iodo-bro- 
mid must necessarily be greatly consumed in the development 
under the dense portions of the negative, which it has contrib- 
uted to form. 

To settle this point, I exposed and developed an iodo-bro- 
mized plate in the ordinary manner. Then, instead of remov- 
ing the unchanged iodid and bromid by fixing in the ordinary 
manner, I took measures to remove the developed image without 
affeciinn the iodid and bromid. This I succeeded in doing with 
the aid of a very weak solution of acid per-nitrate of mercury. 
Now, if the iodid, or bromid, or both, had been in any way de- 
composed, to form, or aid in forming, the developea negative 
image, when this came to be removed, there should have been 
lefk a more or less distinct positive imagCy depending upon varying 
thicknesses of iodid and bromid in the film, much like a fixed 
n^ative that has been completely iodized. Nothing of this sort 
was visible, the film was perfectlv uniform, just as dense where 
an intense sky had been, as in tnose parts which had scarcely 
received any actinic impression, and looking exactly as it did 
when it first left the camera, and before any developer had been 
applied. 

This experiment seems sufficiently decisive. But the follow- 
ing is far stronger. 
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Experiment 2. — A plate was treated in all respects as in No. 1, 
except that the application of the nitrate of mercury for remov- 
ing tne developed image was made by yellow light The plate, 
now showing nothing but a uniform yellow film, was carefully 
washed, and an iron developer, to which nitrate of silver and 
citric acid had been added, was applied. In this way the original 
image was reprodiLced, and came out quite clearly with all its 
details. 

Now as every trace of a picture and all reduced silver had 
been removed by the nitrate of mercury, it is by this experi- 
ment absolutely demonstrated that the image is a purely physi- 
cal one, and tnat after having served to produce one picture, 
that picture may be dissolved off, and the same physical impres- 
sion may be made to produce a second picture by a simple ap- 
plication of a developing agent 

Phikdelphia, June 14, 18M. 

P. S. — Since the above was written, I have repeated the ex- 

esriment with a pyrogallic development with similar results, 
oth the first and second developments mav be made with an 
iron developer, or both with a pyrogallia The experiment suc- 
ceeds without the least difficulty in either way. 



s 



Abt. XTV. — Mtnerahgical NoOoes; by Pro£ C. U. Shepabd. 

1. Syhedriie. — ^I have thus named, from its locality, a very 
retty green mineral sent me in small quantity by Dr. Thomas 
Wdham, Geolojgical Surveyor General of India. It has the fol- 
lowing properties : Hiirdness =3"6. Gravity =2 •321. Massive; 
irregularly foliated in much-contorted individuals, resembling 
common varieties of massive highly crystalline dolomite. Color 
leek-green, — that of the purest Indian heliotrope. Translucent 
on the edges only. Luster vitreous. Cleavage in one direction 
very distinct Brittle. Liable to alteration by exposure to the 
weather, when it loses its luster and cleavage, and assumes a pale 
greenish color, at the same time emitting an earthy odor if mois- 
tened. 

Before the blowpipe it swells up slightly and undergoes easy 
fusion into a slightly grayish pearly-white enamel. With borax 
it gives imperfectly the reaction of iron. Its powder is apple- 
^een, in wnich state it is but slowly attacked by long boinng 
in chloffhydric acid. The liquid does not gelatinize on cooling, i 
As I wished to preserve as much as possible of the material 
for an analysis by Mr. Tyler, I had but six grains to submit to a 
qualitative examination. Nevertheless, I kept as accurate an ac- 
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count as I was able of the results obtained. They were, Silica 
66'00, alumina 12*00, lime 6*00, protoxyd of iron 4'50, magnesia 
2-20, water 18-83=94-15. 

The mineral occurs in trap at Thore-Ghat, in the Syhedree 
Mountains, Bombay. 

Mr. W. S. Tyler has sent me the following account of his 
chemical examination, in a letter dated Gottingen, March 1, 1865. 

"I have finished my examination of the Syhedrite^ with the 
exhaustion of the material, and send you herewith the results at 
which I have arrived. Though not so satisfactory as could be 
desired, some conclusions as to the constitution of the mineral 
may nevertheless be drawn from them. I devoted most of the 
material, of course, to a search for the alkalies, but found none 
present. Of the rest, the larger part was used for the determina- 
tion of the water and silica, and of the bases as well as possible. 
The determination of the silica failed, through an accident; and 
the precipitate of alumina and oxyd of iron was melted with 
nitrate of potassa to see if a trace of chrome were present. 
None, however, was found. So only the water, lime and mag- 
nesia were determined in this portion. The small remainder 
was again divided. One portion was heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, to discover, if 
possible, whether the iron was present as protoxyd or peroxyd ; 
out the mineral appeared to be entirely insoluble. The other 
portion, of 0*095 grams, was devoted to a second determination 
of the water. 

No. 1 (D'8289 grs.) was decomposed with hydrofluoric acid, 
and gave 0*1241 gr. A1>0', 0025 gr. Fe»0^ 0595 gr. CaO. 

No. 2 (0*3695 gr.), decomposed in the usual way, with carbon- 
ate of soda and notassa, after ignition to determine the water, 
gave 00209 gr. CaO, 0*009 gr. MgO. 

No. 8 (0095 gr.) gave 0*0156 gr. HO. 

AnalyBeB. 



16-43 



100-00 

The simplest formula which corresponds to a ratio 1:2:9:4 
would be (8feSi+25lSi3)+i2 aq., in which S represents 3tl; and 
ft, fe, and S[g, in the proportion 2*6. eCa and 8%. This formula 
requires SiO» 5805, BO 15*47, Al^O^ 14*78, FeO 2*81, CaO 
671, and MgO 2*84. If the iron be calculated as peroxyd, we 
have the following composition : 
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Oxygen. 
Xl, 16-00 708 ) 

?e, 808 -90 S 



7-98 



Sg, tf^ 't\ 2«2 1 ft:»:Si:fl=l:S:ll:5 

fi, 16*40 14*60 14*60 6 

Si, 56 60 80*15 8015 11 

So regarded it has very nearly the composition of stilbite, tho 
oxygen ratio in which is 1 : 8 : 12 : 5, or (ft3i>+^lSi')+5 aq., with 
Si 50-79, £l 16-61, 6a 9-06 and fi 14 54. The mineral differaL 
however, from stilbite in its complete insolability in acids; and 
its green color would seem, in the absence of chrome, to indi- 
cate that the iron was contained as protoxyd. Want of material 
prevented anv further attempts to solve this not altogether easy 
question," * * ^^ ♦ 

2. Octahedral Oamet at Middletovm^ Conn. — Ever since the 
china-stone quarry of feldspar has been wrought at Middle^ 
town, I have known of the occasional finding there of precious 
garnet in small drusy masses, either loose in cavities of feld« 
spar or slightly adhering to the walls of such cavities. The 
color is intermediate between blood-red and hjacinth-red. The 
largest masses were rarely above half an inch in diameter. 
Their most ambiguous feature was, that they presented no facets 
of the rhombic dodecahedron or the trapezohedron, both of 
which forms were often to be met with in the common red-brown 
garnet of the same locality. Prof, Johnston of Middletown, how- 
ever, has lately sent me a small fragment, among some fragments 
of columbite, which shows distinct octahedral Sices, thus evinc- 
ing the relationship of the substance with the octahedral garnet 
of Elba. 

3. Oorundophdite at Chester, Mass.^ — I find this mineral to be 
most abundant along with the emery of this locality, especially 
with the coarse granular variety (where the corundum is in 
rhombohedral crystals of a reddish-brown color) ; also with the 
margarite. Ilmenite^ in thin curved laminad, is likewise asso- 
ciated with the margarite. 

4. American Sienna, — A valuable repository of this precious 
pigment exists in the town of Whately, which will soon be re- 
ported upon, and is destined to be brought into extensive use. 

5. Diaspore in the Emery-rock of Chester^ Mass, — I found this 
mineral on the surfaces of cross-joints of the emery-rock about 
a month since. It was associated with rose-colored amphode- 
lite. On visiting the locality yesterday, I again discovered it 
similarly situated, but associated with radiated epidote ; and in 

' This is the mineral which Dr. Jackson, in his account of the emery locality, 
calls ehlofUoid, 
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a second instance, in very distinct crystals occupying little clefts, 
the crystals being implanted on massive or simply foliated dias- 

?ore of a delicate pink color, similar to the Hungarian variety, 
'he crvstals had the form usually figured for Goetnite, and were 
of a blood-red color, owing to a very thin film of peroxyd of 
iron. When broken across, however, they showed the same 
tint as the massive mineral beneath. The hardness, cleavage, 
and blowpipe characters fully agreed with the inferences con- 
cerning the nature of the mineral derived from crystalline form. 
The Sbservation is the more interesting as adding another 
species to the associates of emery detected at this locality. I 
have elsewhere had occasion to point out two Connecticut local- 
ities of diaspore, one at Litchfield with corundum and kyanite, 
the other at Trumbull with topaz and fluor. 

6. Dipyre at Canaan, Conn. — Mr. F. E. Seymour of New York 

fave me for examination an unknown mineral which I find to 
e dipyre. It occurs in small crystals disseminated through a 
white saccharoidal limestone, associated with minute crvstals of 
pyrites and occasional scales of a nearly colorless mica. At 
first view the mineral seemed to be a glassy pyroxene; but on 
further examination it was found to disagree with that species 
both in form and in the absence of cleavage. The crystals are 
octagonal prisms, or rather right-square prisms, with their lateral 
edges deeply truncated, so as to possess very nearly equal breadth 
with the primary planes, to which they incline under angles of 
135^ (reflec. goniom.). Hardness =6. Gravity =2'6. Semi- 
transparent. Color gray with a tinge of blue. Fracture con- 
choidal to uneven. No traces of cleavage. Luster vitreous. 
Largest crystals one- third of an inch in diameter. Length about 
three times their diameter. I have seen but one crystal (out of 
fifty) that showed a tendency toward a regular termination. 
This exhibited one of the pyramidal planes common in meionite 
and scapolite. Before the blowpipe it immediately whitens, be- 
comes nearly opake, and fuses easily with ebullition into a vesic- 
ular glass, the flame of the blowpipe being deeply colored yellow. 

Amherst Ck>llege, Feb. 16, 1865. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. CHEMISTBY AND PHYSICS. 

1. On the chemical constitution of the brain. — Liebreich has discov- 
ered in the fresh brain of man aod animals a crystalline substance to 
which he has given the name of protagon (from Ti^ra/or). The brain 
of an animal is most conveniently obtained free from blood by catting 
the carotid arteries and injecting water nntil the liquid which flows from 
Ax. JouB. 8ol—4bcomd Series, Vol. XL, No. 11&— July, 1866^ 
15 
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the TeiDfl is colorless. After removal from the skull and adhering mem* 
branes^ the brain is to be rubbed in a mortar to a fine paste and the mass 
shaken in a fiask with water and ether. Cholesterin and substances solo* 
ble in water are thus removed ; after filtering, the mass on the filter is 
treated with alcohol of 85 per cent at 46^ C. in a water-bath and then 
filtered through a water-bath filter. The filtrate is to be cooled to 0^ C, 
when an abundant flocky precipitate settles, which is to be collected upon 
a filter and washed with cold ether until the filtrate is free from choles- 
terin. The mass is then to be dried under the air-pump over sulphuric 
acid, moistened with a little water and dissolved in alcohol at 46" C. 
The solution, after filtration, is to be allowed to cool gradually upon a 
water-bath to the mean temperature of the atmosphere, when the liquid 
will be found filled with microscopic crystals. These differ somewhat in 
appearance according to the quantity of alcohol employed ; they may be 
purified by repeated crystallization. The pure protagon as obtained ^m 
the brains of various animals was found to have the formula 

Dried under the air-pump over sulphuric acid, protagon is a light flocky 
powder soluble in hot alcohol and ether, but with difficulty soluble in 
these media when cold. Absolute alcohol at a temperature higher than 
56" C. decomposes protagon partially. With water, protagon swells 
up remarkably and gives an opaque, starch-like mass. More water gives 
a clear but opalescent solution ; when boiled with saline solutions the 
protagon coagulates, but the coagulum is not a chemical compound, as 
the salts may be washed out. Glacial acetic acid dissolves protagon to a 
clear liquid, from which, on cooling, crystals may be obtained similar to 
those yielded by alcohol. When strongly heated, protagon melts, be- 
coming at the same time brown, and finally leaves a carbonaceous mass 
which is difficult to bum and which has an acid reaction when moistened. 

When protagon is boiled for 24 hours with baryta water, glycerin- 
phosphoric acid is formed, which unites with the baryta, while a new 
base which the author terms neurin is set free. Two fatty acids are 
formed at the same time, of which one appears to be stearic acid. The 
lead salt of the other acid is soluble in ether, but the acid is not the oleic. 
Neurin has the formula Cj^H^gN as the simplest expression of the 
analysis; its platinum salt is CnjH,4NCl, PtCl^. The above investi- 
gations are sufficient to show that protagon possesses an extremely eom- 
plex structure, while the products of its decomposition separate it in a 
remarkable manner from other known substances. Liebreich considers 
it certain that the glycerin-phosphoric acid, oleo-phosphoric acid, cerebrin, 
&c^ of certain writers, are all secondary products of the decomposition 
of protagon. It is to be hoped that the author will pursue the investi- 
gation, which promises results of extraordinary importance and interest. 
— Ann, der Ckemie und Pharm., cxxxiv, 29. w. o. 

2. On an advantageous method of proving oxygen, — Flbitm akn has 
given a method of preparing oxygen from bleaching powder, which pos- 
sesses much interest theoretically, and which ApPf ^rs also to offior some 
decided advantages over the ordinary processes. The method in question 
depends upon the fact that a concentrated solution of hypochlorite of 
lime, when warmed with a trace of freshly prepared moist hyperoxyd of 
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cobalt, is completely deoomposed into oxygen and a solution of cfalorid 
of calcium. No chlorate of lime is fornoied, but the whole <of the aeUve 
oxygon is given off. The evolution of oxygen takes place at a tempera- 
ture of 70® to 80® C. in a regular current, with a gentle foaming of the 
liquid. The author's explanation of the process is that a lower hyper- 
oxyd constantly lakes oxygen from the hypochlorite of lime and passes 
*into a higher* oxyd, which is deoomposed into oxygen and the lower oxf^4, 
and the process is then repeated. The same quantity of hyperoxyd will 
serve to decompose an indefinite amount of the hypochlorite ; the quan- 
tity required is very small, from ^ to iV ^^ o°® P^*" <^^^ being suflScient. 
Instead of preparing the hyperotyd of cobalt separately, a few drops of 
any soluble cobalt salt may be added to the solution of the hypochlorite, 
when a corresponding quantity of the hyperoxyd is formed. The advan- 
tages of the new mode of preparing oxygen, according to Fleitmann, ace 
as follows. ]. The evolution of the gtiB is very regular and .easily man- 
aged, so that the process may be used for lecture experiiuentA jn wjiich a 
gas bladder cannot be employed. After the heat is once applied the 
lamp may usually be removed, the decomposition going on to the end. 
2. All the oxygen of the material is obtained^ which is not the case wJhen 
peroxyd of manganese is heated. 3. The method is much cheaper than 
that by means of chlorate of potash. 

It is to he regretted that the solution of hypochlorite of lime cannot 
be used in the raw unfiltered state, but must be perfectly clear, since 4^ 
milky solution foams so that finally the whole contents of the vessel pass 
over. A clear solution is best obtained by decantation, one portion x>f 
of the hypochlorite being heated with watec, and then this solution being 
employed to act upon a fresh portion of the bleaching powder. In this 
manner it is easy, from a good bleachuig powder of 85 per cent, to ob- 
tain a solution which evolves 25 to 30 times its volume of oxygen. Upon 
the small scale, fiasks may be employed with advantage, and these may 
be filled with the liquid to ^ of their volume. Upon the large scale for 
technical purposes' steam boilers would answer well, and would permit 
the evolution of gas under pressuse. — Ann, der Chemie und Pharm,^ 
cxxxiv, 64. w. o. 

3. On propyl-phyciL — Carius has given the name of propyl-phycit to 

a new alcohol, which affords the first instance of a tetratomic organic oxyd 

in combination with water, and the formula of which, in the ordinaiy 

C H ) 
equivalent notation, is CqH^O^, 4H0 or •o^ \ Og. The new alcohol 

is an amorphous, solid, tough and colorless substance. It does not crys- 
tallize, is soluble in water and alcohol, and has a very sweet taste. In its 
chemical relations, propyl-phycit resembles the group of sugars in a very 
remarkable manner. The solution, acidulated with a little chlorhydric, 
sulphuric, or even acetic acid, and evaporated in a water-bath becomes 
brown, while a body resembling humus separates, an4 the greater part of 
the alcohol is converted into a carbonaceous 4nas8. Humus-like substances 
are also formed by boiling the alcohol with alkalies. Propyl-phycit pre- 
vents the precipitation of oxyd of copper by caustic potash and reduces 
silver from the ammonia nitrate. Dilute nitric acid oxydizes the alcohol 

C H O ) 
and forms a new acid, '^ ^^ > 0^ ; by a farther oi^dation, oxalic acid 
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it formed. All ihe four equivalents of hydrogen in the molecule of pro- 
pjl-phycit may be replaced by other radicals, simple or compound ; thos 

OH) 
the lead salt has the formula o pu^ r 0,. The author describes various 

ethers derived from the new alcohol, the formulse of which are as follows : 



Mono-nitrate, -^ -^^q j- Og. 

Tetracetote, fo\^*,0;) J O- 

Triethyl ether. h'c^H,), } <^•• 

Tetrethyl-etlier, 9^^ , 1 0,. 



I>iacet(H]tetbyl ether, 






These compounds are of special interest as illustrating the tetratomic 
character of the new radical O^H^, and as establishing the existence of 
4-acid alcohols. They render it, to say the least, extremely probable that 
Mannit, and also the ordinary species of sugar, may be prepared artifi- 
cially, and they confirm the view long since proposed by Berthelot that 
the sugars are by d rated oxyds analogous to ordinaiy alcohol but of a 
higher order. A tetracid alcohol will form four chlorids by the successive 

replacement of HOj, by CI. Thus we should have ^e^* I Og, ^«^* | ^«, 

^^H* i C* ' ^*n* i CI* » ^6^4 . CI4. Of these two chlorids, the second 

C H ^O 
in order, namely, «„* > ^* , was obtained by the author from glycerine 

and formed the starting point of the present investigation. — Arm, der 
Chemie und Phourm.^ cxxxiv, p. 71. w. a. 

n. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

!• Deicrtpthns qf New Species of FossiU from ihe Paleozoic Rooks of 
the Western States ; by J. H. McChksnet. Chicago. Date of text be- 
tween 1659 and 1861 ; illustrations, 1865.* — The letter-press of this me- 
moir, issued in separate parts some time back, was briefly noticed in this 
Journal, p], vol xxxii, p. 122, 1861. ^ince that time the author has 
had most of the fossils described by him carefully lithographed, and now 
re-issues tfhe whole, consisting of ninety-seven largo octavo pages of text, 
with intercalated wood-cuts, and nine well executed plates containing 
about one hundred and sixty figures. The fact that these figures were 

^ The €Kaot date of tbe pMie<Ui<m of thk memoir ia udItoowd to os, siooe it 
bears only the date of \he preparation of the first part, (Oct 1859|, which was noi 
actually published for some time after ; while we did not receive the last part, nor 
^an we leara that it xeaohed others, ,uotil about Uie middle of February, 1861. 
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drawn on stone by Mr. Salter of London, the well known English paleon- 
tologist, is alone a sufficient guaranty for their accuracy ; but we can add, 
from a personal knowledge of many of these forms, our own testimony 
that they are faithfully represented. 

By reference to our former notice of this memoir, alluded to above, as 
originally published without figures, it will be seen we were then im- 
pressed with the remarkable coincidence of the characters of several 
forms described, with those of old and well known species. But as no 
illustrations accompanied these descriptions as then issued, we did not 
consider our means of comparison sufficient to justify an expression of 
opinion in regard to the validity of the proposed new species. As the 
author has now, however, added good figures of many of these fossils, 
we have made careful comparisons of the species with those figured and 
described by others, and here offer some critical notes embodying our 
oonclusions. 

To begin with the first plate, we would remark that figure 1, Hetzia 
Buhglohosa McC. was described by Dr. Shumard in 1858, under the name 
Retzia punciulifera, in the Trans. St Louis Acad. Sci., vol. i, p. 220. It 
is ali^ identical with a form described by Marcou during the year 1858, 
in his N. Am. Geo!., p. 51, as Terehratula Mormonii, Figure 2, Tere- 
bratula geniculoaa McC. represents a well known species described many 
years back in this Journal, by Dr. Morton, from Ohio, as T. bovidem, and 
more recently by Prof. Hall under the name T. millepunctata, in vol. iii, 
Pacific Rail Road Reports, p. 101, 1857. Figure 3 of this plate is not 
mentioned in the explanations of the figures, and as no references were 
printed with the text to any of the illustrations, some doubts may exist 
in regard to the species it* is intended to represent; but from the fact that 
it agrees well with the description of a shell he proposes to call Ambo- 
ecsiia gemmula on page 41, and with no other form described in the 
memoir, we suppose it must have been drawn from that shell. In regard 
to this form, however, we have only to say, that reliable authorities both 
in this country and England, including Mr. Davidson of London, after a 
careful examination of authentic specimens from the Illinois localities, 
consider it the common Spirifer Urei Fleming. If future comparisons, 
however, should show it to be distinct, Prof. McChesney's name could 
not stand, since Dr. Shumard had proposed for it the name Spirifer pla^ 
noconvexus^ in 1858; see Missouri Geol. Report, page 202. . Figure 4, 
Spirifer subventricosus (subventricosa in the memoir), seems to be a vari- 
ety of the same shell described by Prof. Hall in 1858, under the name S. 
opimus (Iowa Report, p. 71 1), judging from specimens of S, opimus from 
the Iowa localities. Figure 5, Orthia Bichmondi McC, was described by 
Meek ^ Hayden, from the Coal-measures of Kansas, in the Proceed. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Philad., 1858, under the name Orihisina crassa, and subse- 
quently referred by them to the genus Streptorhynchns^ to which it prop- 
erly belongs. Fig. 6, Or this Lasallensis McC. is almost certainly only a 
variety of the last. Upon such trivial differences, species may be multi- 
plied indefinitely in a genus like this. Fig 7, ProductuB asper McC, fig. 8, 
P, Wilberantis McC, and fig. 9, P. symmetricus McC, are all, we strongly 
suspect, only varieties of one species, apparently very closely allied to the 
European P. scabriculus; if distinct from that shell, however, Norwood 
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and Pratten's name, P. R9gtrm^ (Jour. Phil. Acad, Sci., Aug. 1854) 
founded upon a variety, or more properly, condition of the same, will 
have to be adopted. Figures 11 and 12, Froductus iubulospinuM McC, 
aeems scarcely distinct from itbe European species, F. punctaius; but if 
different, our author'^s name cannot be retained for it, since it was figured 
by Prof. Shephard in this Journal, vol. xxxiv, p. 153, under the name 
F. temipunctatuSj as long back as 1898. 

In regard to Plate II, we would merely remark that figure 5, BeUero- 
pkon BlaneyanuB McC. seems to be only a variety of his B, vitiatus. 
He is doubtless correct, however, in separating these forms from B, Urd 
Fleming, though here, again, he was too late in proposing a new name» 
since Mr. Gox named this shell B. ca/rbonarius in 1857 (see Kentucky 
Geol. Report, vol iii, p. 562). His figures 9, 10 and 13, of this plate, 
representing forms he calls Leda Knoxensis, L, Oweniij and L, RuBhensis^ 
have more the form of the genus Yioldia. If they are true Ledas, how- 
ever, their names must be written NucuLana Knoxenm^ N, Ru^kensii 
and N. Qtoenii, since the name Leda is only a synonym of the older 
genus KucuUina Link, 1807. Figure 12, Nucula Afercerensis McC^ has 
not the form of shells of that genus as restricted by modern conchologists. 
Figures 14 and 15, Natica Mtonensis McC. and N, Shumardi McC. are 
not Naticas at all, as will be seen at a glance, but belong to McCoy*s 
genus Naticopsis^ and hence, if new, must be called Nalicopiii Altonen- 
M and Natieopsis Skumardi. The genus Natica^ as now restricted, is 
wholly unknown in the Paleozoic ro^s, as all well informed paleontol- 
^ists must be aware. Figures Id and 20, Discina trigonalis McC., and 
3. capulifomUs McO. are doubtless only varieties of D. niiida Phillips, 
^hich, according to figures given by Mr. Davidson, who referred sped- 
mens sent from the Illinois localities to that species, includes a wider 
ranffe of varieties than the two forms figured by our author. 

We pass over Plates III and lY, occupied by figures of shells and 
crinoids, which, so far as we know, represent good species. 

On Plate V, among other CrinoidH, he gives (fig. 4) an excellent rep- 
4^entation of a noble species under the name Forbesiocrinui FratUni^ 
which shows distinctly ^ur basal pieces, supposed by our author to be 
"probably an accidental feature." It is unnecessary, however, to inform 
any one who has given the Crinoids more than a superficial study, that 
this is a typical JfelocrinitSy and, hence, must be called Jfelocrinut 
J^ratienu 

Figure 1 of Plate VI represents his Froductus injlatus, which may be 
;a small variety of F, semirettculaltis, supposing that shell to vary to the 
extent represented by Mr. Davidson. Figures 8 and 9 of this plate illus- 
trate his AUorisma sinuata and A. clavaia. In the explanations of the 
plate he writes their names AUoriwia (Sanguinaria) sinuata^ and AlUh 
jriama (Sanguinaria) clavata. As Sanguinaria is a genus of plants, the 
Professor doubtless intended to write it Sanguinoliles^ since the first of 
these two species seems to be congeneric with some of the forms included 
in the latter ffenus by McCoy. 

On Plate Yll, he gives .(fig. 4) N^uculites Vaseganus, which is un- 
<loubtedly a true Leda, or more properly J^uculana, and should be called 
Nuetdana Vaseyana. The ridge he mentions, descending from the 
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beaks, od the iDiier side of the valves, is a oommoa feature m such Car- 
boniferous species as Nuculana bellistriata {=zLeda bellistriata of Ste- 
vens). His Nacula rectangula^ of the same plate, is more probably a 
Ji^uculites, 

On Plate IX, ^g. 1 represents his Fentamerus bisinuaiua, which is ap- 
parently only a variety of the well known P. oblongu9. On the same plate, 
lie figures a shell at tirst described by him under the name Ambonychia 
neglecta, but placed by him now in the genus Pterinea, It has not the 
strong anterior muscular scar, nor apparently the posterior hinge teeth of 
Pterinea^ however, and until the characters of its hinge can be clearly de- 
termiued, it would have been better to leave it in the genus Ambonj/ckia. 

In conclusion, we would state that we do not mean to assert that all 
the species described in this memoir are spurious, or placed in wrong 
genera, for some of them are undoubtedly distinct from all previously 
described forms, and have been properly referred ; while the descriptions 
are generally sufficiently clear to enable the paleontologist, by the aid of 
the figures, to identify the forms described. The author also deservea 
credit for having published accurate figures of most of the species pro- 
posed by him, and it is to be hoped that he will publish figures of the 
others, so that all may form their own conclusions as to which of them 
should be adopted, and which arranged in the lists of synonyms. We 
must confess, however, that a careful study of his memoir has not lefl a 
very favorable impression in regard to the author's powers of discrimina- 
tion, nor of his knowledge of the literature of the subject upon which he 
has essayed to write. 

2. Mont Alto Lignite and Appalachian Eromn ; by J. P. Lesley* 
30 pp., 8vo, with 4 plates. (From the Proc Amer. Acad. Sci., 1864, 
pp. 463-482.) — Mr. Lesley here describes a bed of lignite found recently 
in Southern Central Pennsylvania. He regards it as of the same a^e 
with the lignite of Brandon, Vermont, described by Prof. Hitchcock, 
but not connected in any way with the iron ore (limonite) beds with 
which the latter associates them.^ 

Mr. Lesley enters at some length into the nature and origin of the 
ore-bed formation of the Atlantic border, and the position of the lignite, 
from which we cite the following : 

^ It consists everywhere of two parts, more or less easily distinguished ; 
the one stratified in the same sense as the Silurian limestones themselves ; 
the other a surface-wash over the basset edges of the first The date of 
the formation of this local surface-wash may be Tertiary, and perhaps 
Post-tertiary. The stratified portions must be, as to their stratification, of 
Lower Silurian age; while the metamorphism which they have undergone, 
in aitu^ productive of stratified clays and ores, may date from any time 
eubsequent to the formation of a surface-topography approximately iden- 
tical with that which now exists. The actual change of the original Lower 
Silurian calcoferriferous sandstones and slates, tn situ^ at their outcrops, 
into limonite clay beds, in ipso situ, stratified as before, but charged with 

' These limonite beds were lone since shown by Percival to be. in part at least, 
ooDtrary to the views of Prot Hitchcock, altered beds of pyritiferous, micaoeoos 
and aivillaotoas schist tn plaa. (See his Report (1842), p. 182, and alto this Jour- 
nal, [2], ii, 268, 1846.) 
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an additional percentage of the oxyds from a former higher surfince now 
eroded, and with thia extra charge of iron and manganese carried by per- 
colation down to and crystallized against their foot rock, — this change 
may have required an immense time to perfect, and no doubt was going 
on, pari passu with the degradation of the surface by slow erosion, from 
higher to lower levels, until it stands at the level of the present day. 

*'The brown-hematite ore-deposits of Mont Alto follow the outcrop 
edges of the slates and sandy limestones which form the southeastern 
edge of the valley. The ore is in fact nothing but the residue of these beds 
after decomposition and dissolution, the honeycombed and altered edges 
of the Silurian slates and sand-limes themselves, after their lime has been 
washed out of them, and their carbonated and sulphuretted iron has been 
hydrated and peroxydized. The muddy slates formed the present deposits 
of small ore with white and red clay. The sandy limestones formed the 
present harder, siliceous, rock-ore belts. The geologist can procure, in the 
Dnnks, specimens of every stage of this interesting process, from the per- 
fect limestones which refused to disintegrate, and the iron-lime-sandstone 
with the disintegration and recrystallization begun, to the perfect ball 
and pot ore of radiated, acicular, crystallized brown-hematite. The great 
variety in the composition of the original rocks has been the cause of a 
great diversity in the ores taken from the different openings. But two 
principal distinctions may be particularly noticed; viz: that the ores 
which hnve resulted from the decomposition of the slates are more dis- 
posed to the redshort side, whereas the ores which have resulted from the 
decomposition of the limestones are more or less coldshort ; probably be- 
cause of the sand in the limestones; it is, in fact, called by the New York 
geologists the Calciferous sand rock. The slates, on the contrary, are apt 
to hold a small percentage of sulphur ; or perhaps we should say, are less 
likely to permit the abundant drainage needful for carrying off the sul- 
phur in the form of a salt Sometimes in the same deposit there is a 
mixture of the two varieties, producing a neutral ore. But it is not 
often that such large exposures of both varieties occur in the same 
neighborhood, as is the case here. 

*' Taking into view all that we know of these deposits along the southeast 
side of the Great Valley from the Hudson river to Tennessee and Alabama, 
and adding what we know of similar deposits, produced in a similar way, 
out of the exposed outcrop edges of the same rocks in the limestone val- 
leys further back toward the Allegheny Mountains (such as Kishicoquillis, 
Nittany, <kc); and deposits, in the same geological positions in Lancaster 
and Chester counties, we can divide them with great certainty, as stated 
above, into two classes, the slate-crop banks, and the sand- lime-crop ba$iksj 
the former being always geologically underneath the latter." 

Mr. Lesley also describes the positions of the lignite beds, and refers 
them to the Tertiary age, as done by Lesquereux (though without men- 
tioning the paleontological evidence on this point afforded by the Mont 
Alto lignite). He then points out the fact that these beds of lignite and 
limonite indicate that, to a great extent, the surface-erosion of the Ap- 
palachian and Green Mountain regions antedates the Tertiary period of 
the lignite. He also refers for further evidence with re^rd to early ero- 
sion over these regions to the New Red Sandstone or Triassico-Jorassic 
of the Atlantic slope, as follows : — 
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** The New Red is seen in the section dipping northward against or 
toward a country, the surface of which is three hundred feet lower than 
its own. There is no evidence of a wide extension of New Red orer that 
lower surface in the New Red age. £)n the contrary, not a hillock or 
gravel patch of New Red is to be found throughout the whole Paleozoic 
country to the north or west of this, its present absurdly constructed over- 
hanging and outdipping margin. How is this to be accounted fort 

*^ There must have been some barrier to the New Red waters between 
the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna, to correspond with the barrier which 
we see everywhere else between the Hudson and the James. Otherwise 
the New Red waters would have overflowed, by at UcLst three hundred 
feet, the Silurian valley in its rear, and penetrated to valleys still further 
back by means of the principal gaps in the Kittatinny mountains through 
which the Schuylkill, the Swatara, and the Susquehanna rivers flow. 
What was this barrier ? 

** I think none can be suggested but one composed of the originally 
much more elevated surface of tJie Silurian valley itself. Carry up the 
whole mean level of the Paleozoic area — the valley beds up to the pres- 
ent height of the mountains, and the mountain crests to a proportionately 
greater altitude, the gaps to correspond with both, and the anticlinal and 
synclinal structure to determine the face of the surface at any given 
stage of the process, — and we have the required barrier to the estuary 
of the New Red ; the explanation of its top Conglomerate ; a good reason 
why there are no New Red traces back of the South mountains ; and a 
closer date for the Lignite of Mont Alto." 

Referring to a plate illustrating the paper, he says, it ^ is noticeable, 
1. How vast an amount of Paleozoic rock-substance has been swept away ; 
and, yet, that amount represents only the waste of the four lower Paleo- 
zoic formations; superposed upon these at a still older date, eight others, 
including the Coal-measures, must have formed their surfaces ; suppos- 
ing no cataclysm. 2. How fine a chance was given for collecting toward 
the present surface the ferruginous elements of the slowly decomposing 
and cavernous-becoming limestone layers ; and 3. How the erosion must 
have acted, for some reason or other, more upon the Paleozoic surface 
outside, than upon the Paleozoic surface inside the limits of the New Red ; 
^e reason probably being, simply this : that the latter was under the 
New Red waters, and was being covered up, while the other was being 
eroded ; but the erosion had not yet brought the valley surface down to 
the New Red water-level, when the uplift of the New Red took place. 
After which, the two erosions went on with different velocities propor- 
tional to the different solubilities, <fec., of the Silurian limestone, and of 
the New Red sandstone, formations. 

As for the lignite, therefore, it must have been subsequent to the ero- 
sion of the New Red, that is, ceKainly not older than the Cretaceous lig- 
nites of the United States ; and when we consider the immense lapse of 
time needful for carrying the Silurian valley surface from a level with the 
tops of the New Red Hills, down to a level with their feet, we may well 
believe that the precise condition of the ore deposits as we see it, while 
it comnienced before New Red times, was not perfected until the latest 
Am. Joub. Sgi.— Sboohb Sbbixs, Vol. XL, No. lia— Jult, 1866. 
16 
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Tertiary age, and, tberefore^ this last must be the age of the lignite — 
apart from all consideration of fossils. 

3. Eruption of Mn(u — A letter by Mr. Fouqu6 in "Les Moudes" of the 
6th of April, contains the followiog: At half past 10, on the eyening 
of the 21st of January, there was a severe earthquake, and immediately 
after, the eruption commenced. It broke out on the northeast side of 
the mountain at a point about 1*700 meters above the sea-level and 500 
meters from the foot of the old cone of Frumento. In two or three 
days the lava had flowed on ^ kilometers with a breadth of 3 to 4, and 
a variable thickness sometimes amounting to 10 or 20 meters. The cra- 
ters are seven in number. Four kinds of fumaroles exist there, the dry^ 
on the incandescent lava; the acid^ where the temperature is above 400* 
C; the alkaline^ where the temperature is below this, but mostly above 
100° C. ; and the carbonic^ in au old crater near by, where there is the 
ordinary temperature. There was a remarkable absence of sulphur and 
all its compounds, its odor being not perceptible over the lavas, and paper 
containing acetate of lead not being blackened by the fumes. The mu- 
riate of ammonia was detected in the acid fumaroles, and even in the 
dry^ (although in these in but small quantity), as well as in the alkaline. 
The four lower craters detonated difterently from the three others. The 
detonations of the latter were two or three per minute, and resembled 
thunder^ those of the former were a continuous series, too rapid to be 
counted, comparable to the blows of a hammer on an anvil. — Les M<mde9^ 
April 6. 

4. Volcano of Kilauea, — As all information relating to Eilauea will 
be read with interest, we insert the following received from Mr. Coan. 

" The submerging and uprising of the island in the boiling cauldron of 
the crater, is a rare and grand spectacle. The same phenomenon occur- 
red in June last^ with this difference, that the island disappeared entirely 
for several days, but was gradually restored by the spoutiug liquid lava. 

" I was at Eilauea on the 9th and lOlh inst There was much action 
in the great cauldron ^Halemaumau.^ The lavas were boiling with vehe- 
mence, as if preparing for action. Besides this raging lake, I saw seven 
other fires at different points in the crater. One lake was boiling moat 
intensely, about a mile from the fountain-lake in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. The natives told mo that, a day or two previous to my arrival at 
Kilauea, a jagged cone, of the size of a church, and forming an elevated 
island near the center of the igneous lake, became so undermined by the 
intense boiling of the lavas along its apparent base, that it fell over, 
and was submerged in the fiery abyss ; but that, after a little time, it 
rose again, like a whale from the deep, and shook cataracts of molten 
minerals from its burning brow. In visiting a Pulu station on the high- 
lands, some fifteen miles from Kilauea, I passed many large pit and cone 
craters, most of them ancient and densely wooded, from 300 to 800 feet 
in height and depth. I spent a night near a beautiful pit-crater called 
Napau^ nearly circular, about 300 feet deep, a mile, perhaps, in diame- 
ter, and with a bottom of sand, so smooth and hard that a regiment of 
cavalry might be reviewed there. One-eighth of a mile from this crater, 
fissures are opened in the earth, out of which scalding steam and smoke 
have issued from time immemorial, and affording heat enough to cook 
for an army." — Honolulu Commercial Advertiser^ Dec. 10, 1864, 
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5. Addition to Prof. Shepard'a Notes on the mineraU of the Emery 
mine at Chester , Mass,,, (see p. 112) ; by the Author. — I have just found 
the diaspore at Chester, in broad, nearly transparent white laminie, with 
a structure like that of kyanite, also of a most delicate violet color, deeper 
than that of Chemnitz. 

White massive corundum, in veins half an inch thick, occurs travers- 
ing the massive emery. The latter mineral at Chester is exceedingly 
uniform in composition, and may be regarded as an aluminate of protozyd 
of iron, f'eXl. 

A vein of Indianite, many inches thick, is found near the tunnel on 
Soulh mountain, running for many rods through the chloritic rock on the 
east side of the emery-vein {exterior to its gneissoid wall). This chloritic 
seam is called by the workmen "* the fringe-rock,^^ Small particles of 
crystalline corundum are diffused through the Indianite. 

Masonite (the variety near to ottrelite) is also abundant at many places 
in the emery-vein on the North mountain. Brookite rarely attends the 
diaspore and corundophilite. 

I would also add that emery occurs in fine grains widely diffused 
throughout the talcose rock which is the contiguous formation of the 
emery on its eastern «ide. Indeed I regard this as the parent rock of the 
emery, out of which it was deposited (when the strata were horizontal), 
just as the emery of the Grecian archipelago and Turkey was segregated 
in fine limestone. 

Amheret, Mass., June 28, 1865. 

6. Geological Map of Russia, — An excellent geological map of Russia 
containing the most recent discoveries up to the date of publication was 
prepared by Mr. H. Helmersen and issued in 1863. It presents by colore 
the distribution of the formations over European Russia and the Urals, 
and the adjoining countries to and beyond the Aral sea of the east, Con- 
stantinople on the soulh, and Stockholm and Cracow on the west. The 
lettering upon it is wholly in Russian ; and as it may prove convenient 
to some persons ordering the map, we here give the English names of 
the formations corresponding to the several numbers: 1, Alluvium; 2 
and % Pliocene, 2, newer Caspian, 3, ancient Caspian; 4, Miocene; .6, 
Eocene; ^, Cretaceous ; 7, Jurassic; 8, Triassic; 9, Permian; 10, Car- 
boniferous; 11, Devonian; 12, Silurian; 13, Metamorphic schists; 14, 
Granite .and gneiss ; 16, Eruptive rocks. The lines, unbroken and dotted, 
stand for railroads ; and the black dots for coal beds. The geology of 
the region between the Black Sea and Caspian is by the geologist, Abich, 
and has a separate numbering and coloring : a, Pliocisne.; 6, Miocene ; 
c, Eocene ; d, Cretaceous ; e, Jurassic and Triassic ; /, Carboniferous lime- 
stone and Devonian; ^, Metamorphic schists; ^, Granite and Protogine; 
«, Eruptive rocks, not volcanic ; )t. Volcanic rocks ; N, naphtha springs, 
soifataras, mud volcanoes. The map is accompanied .by a pamphlet de- 
scriptive of the formations. 

7. On the Changes rendered necessary in the Geological Map of South 
Africa, by recent Discoveries of Fossils ; by Dr. R. N. Rubidgb, (Proc. 
Geol. Soc.) — Dr. Rubidge first called attention to a former paper, in which 
be pointed out the occurrence of horizontal beds of sandstone resting on the 
upturned edges of gneiss, and continuous with inclined sandstone of like 
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kiDd, iDterstratified with gDein. He therefore conjectured that the Claj- 
ftUte and Bokkeveldt schist, which Bain considered distinct, belonged to 
one formation, that they are of the same age as the gneiss, and that the 
^Carboniferous rocks" of the Eastern province were not separable from 
the clay-slate, which Mr. Bain had called primitive clay-slate. It follows 
from this that if the clay-slate proved Devonian, as Mr. Rubidge belicTed 
it wouId« the horizontal quartzite must be much newer, and probably 
an outlying mass of the Dicynodon rocks. He explained these phenom- 
ena by supposing that rocks of widely different ages had been metamor- 
phosed into masses having the same mineralogical characters. The dis- 
covery of certain fossils has lately verified the conjecture respecting the 
Devonian age of the clay -slates and Bokkeveldt rocks ; and Dr. Rubidge 
therefore infers that the rest of the old rocks are of the same age. Fi- 
nally, the discovery of a Oalamite in the sandstone, not unlike some 
specimens belonging to the same genus found in the Dicynodon rocka, 
renders the probability of the truth of the second conjecture very great. — 
JReader^ May 20. 

8. AnthrakerpeUm^ a new Carboniferous Reptile. — Prof. Owbn haa 
described a fossil reptile from the Coal-beds of Llantrissent in Glamor- 
ganshire, Wales. It comes from the lower part of the ^Middle" if not 
the upper part of the *' Lower" Coal-measures. The species is interme- 
diate in size between the Baphetes and Dendrerpeton ; the ribs are 
longer than in any known Labyrinthodont, and these and the limb bones 
indicate that the animal belonged to *^ that low air-breathing type which, 
with developmental condition of the bones like those in some fishes, and 
very common in Devonian, showed forms of the skeleton more like those 
in Saurian reptiles, than in the modern air-breathing Batrachians." — 
Reader^ Jan. 7. 

0. Mineral wealth of Mexico, — ^Baron db Morker, a Swedish man of 
science, is reported to have found a bed of anthracite of excellent quality 
in the district of Guerrero, Mexico. Already a deposit of bitumen and 
of two beds of coal are under exploration in the district of Iturbide, be- 
sides a source of petroleum near Tenancingo, and a vein of cinnabar at 
Sultepec Two Frenchmen, MM. Favre and Gabriel, are about to under- 
take the working of the iron ore of the district of Cbalco, where rail- 
roads are being rapidly built — Lee MondeSj March 23. 

10. Gneiss with the impression of an Equisetum. — The mvseum at 
Turin, contains a fragment of gneiss from an erratic block, derived appar- 
ently from the Valteline, from the mass of crystalline rocks of that re- 
gion which underlie the Infraliassic group of Sismonda. Mr. Sismonda 
regards the fossil as proof of the metamorpbic character of the funda- 
mental gneiss of the Alps, and as affording a fact bearing on the age of 
the vegetable impressions accompanying the anthracitiferous beds of the 
Western Alps. — Les Mondes^ March 23, p. 532. 

11. Kalkine. — H. St. Clairb Dbvillb thus names bicarbonaiteof pot^ 
ash, of the same •composition with that of the arts, found native at 
Chypis in Valaia. An analysis afforded carbonic acid 42*2, potash 46*6, 
carbonate of lime 2*^, carbonate of magnesia 1*34, sand and oi^nic 
matters 3*60, water 17*76, corresponding to the formula KO^ CO^-f-HO. 
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12. Geological Excunion, — Mr. Frank H. Bradley, a member of the 
Zoological and Paleontological Department of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, proposes to take charge of a few students, for the purpose of 
giving a practical introduction to geology, during a trip of about four 
weeks through the State of New Yoik. 

He will meet his class at Burlington, Vt, on Monday, July Slst, and 
' commence work on the following morning at Port Kent on the opposite 
side of the lake. 

The trip will include visits to some of the fine scenery for which New 
York is famous, as well as to characteristic and productive localities of 
Dearly all the formations from the Potsdam sandstone to the Chemung 
group, for whoee examination, within a small extent of country, the State 
affords the best opportunity in America, if not in the world. 

For some years past Mr. Bradley has been engaged in the study of 
the New York rocks and fossils, and has made quite extensive collections 
therefrom. We recommend him for the charge which he undertakes. 

Mr. B. informs us that the expenses while with him need not exceed 
one hundred dollars besides his fee of tliirty dollars. 

Communications addressed to him at New Haven will be received at 
late as July 25th. 

III. BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY, 

1. ThtoaiteSy Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylanice ; an Enumeration of 
Ceylon Plante^ etc., is now completed with the publication of part 6. It 
forms an octavo volume of 483 pages, and is the only separate work of 
any consequence upon the botany of Ceylon since the publication of the 
"Flora 2^ylanica" of Linnaeus and the "Thesaurus Zeylanicus" of Bur- 
mann. In the preface, when referring to the changes which are occur- 
ring in the vegetation of the island, through man's direct or indirect 
agency, Mr. Thwaites records the following interesting fact. "The obtru* 
sive character, too, of a plant brought to the island, about forty years 
ago, is also helping to alter the character of the vegetation up to an ele- 
vation of 3000 feet. . The plant alluded to is the Zantana mixta, Linn.^ 
which appears to have tbund in Ceylon a soil and climate exactly suited 
to its growth ; for it now covers thousands of acres with its dense masses 
of foliage, taking complete possession of land where cultivation has been 
neglect^ or abandoned, preventing the growth of any other plants, and 
even destroying small trees, the tops of which its subscandent stems are 
able to reach. The fruit of this plant is so acceptable to frugivoroua 
birds of all kinds, that through their instrumentality it is spreading rap- 
idly, to the complete exclusion, in spots where it becomes established, of 
the indigenous vegetation." Dr. Hooker has found time to render his 
invaluable aid in toe identification of the species and synonymy, and in 
superintending the publication at London, Mr. Thwaites remaining at his 
post in Ceylon. a. o. 

2. Flora Capenm ; by Drs. Hakvey and Sonder. — The third volume 
of this standard work, comprising the Monopetalous Orders from BuH- 
acea to Campanulaceai inclusive, was issued early in the present year, the 
preface bearing date, Feb. 24. Nearly five-sixths of the 630 pages of 
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this volume^ are devoted to the order ComposiicBj which is elaborated by 
Prof. Harvey. Aster is here pretty largely represented, the genus being, 
as might be expected, brought bads: almost to its original limits by the 
suppression of I^elicia^ Agathoea^ Munyckia^ and Beilidiastrum^ as well 
as Tripolium, (There ought now, therefore, to be no question about the 
admissibility of the Polynesian Ag&iea of the Violet Family, which has 
been thought to be in pronunciation too like Agaihce'a,) The price of 
the volume has been raised from twelve to eighteen shillings, which is 
still very reasonable. a. o. 

3. Theeaurus Capeneis, by Prof. Harvey, the excellent companion of 
the above Flora, has reached the two-hundredth plate, completing the 
secoud volume. The most interesting plant figured in the last fasciculus 
is Hydnora triceps, illustrated upon a double plate. a. o. 

4. Ammobroma Sonorcs (literally, the Sand-food of Sonora) is the 
name of an extraordinary root-parasitic plant, of the region at the head 
of the Gulf of California, which Dr. Torrey has just described and figured 
in the 8th volume of the Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York. It has been briefly noticed before (but never fully characterized) 
as a new genus, allied to the rare Mexican Corallophyllum of Kunth. 
(or Lennoa, Lexarza), and still more to the Californian and hardly better- 
known Pholisma of Nuttal. It hardly throws any new light upon the 
aflSnity of these strange plants, which, though justly thought to be rather 
Monotropaceous than Orobanchaceous, are still obscure. This plant, 
growing in a forlorn sandy desert, almost covered by the sand in which 
it lives, was found by its discoverer, the late Col. A. B. Gray, to form a 
considerable part of the sustenance of the Papigos Indians of the dis- 
trict, and is said to be very luscious when first gathered and cooked, re- 
sembling in taste the sweet potato, only far more delicate. a. o. 

5. Annates Botanices Systematicas, tom. VL — Wjth the fourth volume. 
Dr. Walpers having deceased, the editorship of this work passed into the 
bands of Dr. Carl Mtiller of Berlin ; and fascicle 7 of the sixth volume, 
just issued, concludes the enumeration of the Phanerogamous species 
published from 1851 to 1855 inclusive, and carries down to the letter C 
the alphabetical index of these three volumes. The remainder of the 
index will occupy fasc. 8 of this bulky volume, which began to be issued 
in 1861. The accumulation of species published within Uie last 10 years 
(since 1855) is perhaps equally large; and, if treated in the same way, 
their enumeration may be completed in the year 1875. It is to be re- 
gretted that the compacter plan, adopted in the earlier volumes of the 
series, was not adhered to. a. o. 

6. The Production of Organisms in closed vessels, — As appears from 
an abstract in the Reader of May 20, a paper by Georoe Child, M.D., 
in continuation of a former communication, was read before the Royal 
Society, April 2^7. Dr. Child^s experiments were similar to the earlier 
ones of Prof. Wyman, and reach the same results, viz. that Bacterians 
are produced " exactly under the circumstances in which M. Pasteur as- 
serts that they ,<io not exist." And he accounts for the discrepancy thus, 
" M. Pasteur, in ins memoir, speaks of examining his substances with a 
power of 350 diameters. Now my experience throughout has been, that 
it is impossible to recognize these minute objects, with any degree of cer- 
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taiuty, even with double tbat magnifying power. When once their ex- 
istence on a slide is shown with a power of 1500 to 1700 diameters, it is 
quite possible afterward to recognize the same object with a power of 
750," &C. He continues : *^ I can now have no doubt of the fact that 
'bacterians' can be produced in hermetically sealed vessels, containing 
an infusion of organic matter, whether animal or vegetable, though sup- 
plied only with air passed through a red-hot tube, with all necessary pre- 
cautions for ensuring the thorough heating of every portion of it, and 
though the infusion itself be thoroughly boiled. * * * " It seems clear 
that either (1) the germs of Bacterium are capable of resisting the boiling 
temperature in a fluid, or (2) that they are spontaneously generated, or 
(3) that they are not ' organisms ' at all. I was myself somewhat inclined 
to the latter belief concerning them at one time ; but some researches in 
which I am now engaged have gone far to convince me that they are 
really minute vegetable forms. The choice, therefore, seems to remain 
between the other two conclusions. Upon these I will not venture a 
positive opinion, but remark only, that if it be true that * germs' can re- 
sist the boiling temperature in fluid, then both parties in the controversy 
are working upon a false principle, and neither M. Pouchet nor M. Pas- 
teur is likely at present to solve the problem of spontaneous generation." 
The decided conclusion as to the organic character of these Bacteriums 
was reached through an examination of them by the -^ object-glass re- 
cently constructed by Messrs. Powell and Lealand. ▲. o. 

7. On (he absorption and assimilation of carbonic acid by plants. — 
Mr. BoussiNGAULT has recently made some experiments on the absorp- 
tion and assimilation of carbonic acid by leaves exposed to sunlight. 
His results are thus summed up : 1. Leaves exposed to the sun in pure 
carbonic acid do not decompose this gas, or if they do, it is with exces- 
sive slowness. 2. Leaves exposed in a mixture of carbonic acid and 
atmospheric air rapidly decompose the former gas. Oxygen does not 
seem to interfere in the phenomenon. 3. Carbonic acid is rapidly de- 
composed by leaves when that ^as is mixed with either hydrogen or 
nitrogen. The author has pointed out some analogies of these phenomena 
with the slow combustion of phosphorus under certain circumstances. 
Thus phosphorus placed in pure oxygen does not become luminous, and 
does not burn, or if it does, burns with excessive slowness. In a mixture 
of oxygen and atmospheric air, however, phosphorus bums rapidly ; it 
also burns when placed in oxygen mixed with hydrogen, nitrogen, or 
carbonic acid. Phosphorus, which does not bum in pure oxygen at an 
ordinary pressure, becomes combustible when the gas is rarefied ; and 
Mr. Boussingault found that, similarly, a leaf placed in rarefied pure car- 
bonic acid decomposed the gas and evolved oxygen. — Reader^ May 27. 

8. Classification of Polyps ; by A. E. Vkrrill. — The following sub- 
divisions of the class of Polyps have been proposed by Prof. Verrill, in 
the Proceedings of the Essex Institute, vol. iv, p. 145. 

Order I. Madreporaria. — Polyps simple or compound with embry- 
onic or rudimentary basal or abactinal region, which has no special func- 
tion unless for vegetative attachment while young. Actinal area well 
developed, form broadly expanded, having a tendency in the higher 
groups to become narrowed toward the mouth. Tentacles simple, coni- 
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cal. Dermal tissues, and usually the radiating lamellfle, depositing solid 
coral; the radiating plates being between toe laroellse, are, therefore, 
ambulacral, and appear to originate from the surfaces of the lamellse and 
the connective tissues extending across the ambulacral chambers and 
filling them from below. Interambulacral spaces distinct 

Subordsr I. Stauraeea (Madreporaria rugona ').^-Goral simple, or compound bj 
budding; chiefly epidermal and endothecal; tepta apparently in multiples of four, 
sometimes wanting. Type embryonic, like a young Astrea or Fungia. 

^im/tM— Staurids, Cyathopbyllids, Cyathazonidie, Cystipbyllids. 

Suborder II. J^un^acM.— Polyps either simple or compound by marginal or disk 
budding, rarely by nssiparity. Tentaelefl numerous, in multiples of six, imperfectly 
developed, scattered on the actinal surface, usually short and lobe-like. Upper part 
of polyps scarcely exsert Ooral broad and low, growth mostly centrifugal, tissiM 
chiefly septal; walls imperfectly developed, often perforate, subordinate, usually 
forming the basal attachment 

^ami/te«^Cyclolitid£B, Lophoseride, Fungide, Merulinidie. 

Suborder TIL Aetrceacea. — Polyps mostly compound, either by fissipanty or va- 
rious modes of budding. Tentacles usually well deyeloped, long, subcylindrical, 
limits in number, in multiples of six encircling the disk. Coral mural, septal and 
endothecal; growth vertical and centrifugal, producing turbinated forma which are 
often elongated. 

Families — Lithophyllids, Ma;andrinidiB, Eusmilids, Caryophyllld«, Stylinida, 
Astrseinn, Oculinidse, Stylophorids. 

Suborder IV. Madreporacea {Madreporaria perforata).-^Teniac\e9 in definite num- 
bers, twelve or more, well developea, encircling the narrow disk, therefore nearer 
the mouth; polyps with the upper portion much exsert, flexile; growth chiefly ver- 
tical ; coral mural and septal, porous. Polyps compound by budding, ■ometimes 
siniple. 

.Mimi/tM— ^upsammidie, Qemmiporids, Poritidce, Madreporidn. 

Order II. Aotinaria. — Polyps with well developed, often highly 
specialised, basal or abactinal region. Walls well developed, tentacles 
longer, more concentrated around the mouth, which is also, usually, if 
Dot always, furnished with special tentacular lobes or folds. Ambulacral 
spaces always open, destitute of connecting tissues and solid deposits. 

Suborder I. 2banMa<^a.— Polype encrustiuff, adherent, budding from mural ex- 
pansions; tentacles simple, short, at edge of disk. 
Fttfniliee — Zoanthids, Bergidie. 

Suborder 11. Antipathacea. — Polyps connected by a ccBnenchyma, secreting a 
solid sclerobase or coral axis. Tentacles few, six to twenty-four, simple, conical 
Familiee — Aotipathidse, Gerardidae. 

' This group is placed here with considerable hesitation, and principally on ac- 
count of &e close resemblance in structure to the young of the succeeding and 
higher groupe, when they first begin to form a coral, which then consists of a ring 
of epitheca or epidermal deposit with a few, imperfect, rugose septa radiating from 
the center. If the number four be a constant feature of the arrangement of their 
septa, it is possible that they may be entitled to rank as a separate order of Polyps. 
To this opinion Prof J. D. Dana inclines. Prof. Agassiz unites the group with Hy- 
droid Acalephs, on account of their resemblance, in some features, to the Tabulata. 
It seems to me, however, that the absence of transverse plates in Gyathaxonidm 
and Cyiftiphyllidm and the perfection of the vertical septa in Siauridc^ Cyathaxo" 
nida and some of the Cyathophyllida^ together with their general structure, shows 
ihem to be more closely allied to the Fungacea and Aetrceacea^ of which they may 
be considered embryonic types, while at the same time the group is a sipotbetie 
one, having analogies with nearly all the higher groups of Polype, and also, in i 
respects, wiUi Hydroids. 
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Suborder III, Aetinaeea. — Polyps free, capable of locomotion, with a highly spe- 
fdalixed, muscular base or abactioal area. Tentacles well organized, either idmple 
or branched, varying from ten to many hundreds, often with accessory organs aris- 
ing from the same spheromeres, such as inner tentacles, yerrucsB, complicated or 
simple branchial lobes, cinclidse, eye-spherules, suckers, etc. Mouth with special 
lobes or folds. Most of the species are simple, a few are compound by fissiparity, ^ 
many abnormally bud from the wall near the base, a few secrete from the base a 
horn-like deposit similar to the axis of Antipnthes. 

i^omt'/ies— Actinid®, ThaUssianthidse, Minyidie, Ilyanthide, Cerianthids. 

Order III. Alcyonaria. — Polyps with well developed actinal, mu- 
ral, and abactioal regions, compound by budding. Tentacles eight, pin- 
nately lobed, long, encircling a narrow disk. No interambulacral spaces. 
Ambulacral ones open and wide. 

Suborder I. Aleytmaeea. — Polyps turbinate at base, budding In various ways, en- 
crustinfi^, adherent to foreign bodies by the coenenchyma. 

Famxlxei — Alcyonidse, XenidsB, Comularid», Tubiporidffi. 

Suborder 11. Gorgonacea.^FoXyps cylindrical, short, connected by a coenenchy- 
ma, secreting a central supporting axis. 

families — Gk>rgonid£e, rlexaundse, Primnoid«e, Gorginellids, Isidse, Corallids, 
BriaridfB. 

Suborder ITT, Pennatvlaeeti, — Polyps forming free, moving colonies, the compo- 
site basal portion with locomotive functions and special cavities, with or without a 
•olid free axis. 

i^omt/ttfs— Pennatulidffi, Pavonaridse, Veretillidffi, Renillida. 

9. Embryology of the Star Fish ; by Alexander Aoassiz. 70 pp. 
4to, with 8 lithographic plates, from vol. v, of Prof. Agassiz's Contribu- 
tions to the Natural History of the United States. — ^The microscopic re- 
searches here described, and very beautifully displayed on the eight 
plates, relate mainly to the Asteracantlieon berylinus Ag., and A, pallidus. 
The author closes with the following important observations on the Hadi" 
ate type, and its relation to the apparent bilaterality in the larval Echino- 
derm. 

** From what has been said, it is evident that the plan of radiation un- 
derlies this apparent bilaterality of the Brachiolaria, and of the Pluteus. 
The throwing of the whole of the stomach and the alimentary canal on 
one side, the complicated system of arms arranged with perfect symmetry 
on each side of the axis, passing through the mouth and the anus, does 
not change, tliough it partially conceals, the radiate plan. We have Ho- 
lothurians which always creep upon three of their ambulacra, where a 
dorsal and a ventral side, an anterior and a posterior region, are subordi- 
nate to the plan of radiation ; and the same takes place to a less extent 
in Spatangoids. Among Polyps even, which are, as it were, the simplest 
type of radiate animals, an anterior and posterior region are strikingly 
shown in the case of Arachnactis. The additional spheromeres are all 
added at one extremity of the mouth-slit, and yet the Actinia is made up 
of radiating spheromeres. The earliest stages of the larvae of Echino- 
derms, before the apppearance of the water-tubes, remind us forcibly of 
the young Actinia soon after it has escaped from the egg, or of the first 
stages of growth of a Scyphistoma, after it has attached itself to the 
ground, previous to the formation of tentacles. What constitutes the 
difference in the structural plan of these animals belondng to different 
classes, in their primary stages of growth f They are all built according 
Am. Joub. Sci.— Seooio) Ssbdbs, Vol. XL, No. lia— Jult, 1865. 
17 
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to one and tbe same idea, so carried out as to be eminently echtnodef- 
moid in one instance, acaiephian in another, and polypoidal in a third. 
In young Echinodernos, as in yoong CtenophorsB, we find nothing of the 
remarkable preponderance of certain parts which gives these young their 
bilateral appearance in more advanced conditions. Their radiate charac- 
ter is extremely prominent at first, but becomes gradually obscured and 
hidden under the guise of tliis biluterality, which is, after all, due only to 
the excessive development of certain spheromeres as compared with the 
others. 

^ The ease of these larvse is only an additional example of what we find 
so often in nature, that one plan of structure apparently prevails, while, 
in reality, it is only an external analogy, obtaining a great predominance 
in certain parts, but subservient to tne primary plan, even though the 
latter be perceived only on closer examination. This view solves a ques- 
tion which has hitherto perplexed all investigators of this subject, — vis : 
bow it was possible that a larva, which has always been considered as 
bilateral, should produce a radiate animal by a process of internal gem- 
mation. It is, indeed, a bilateral larva, but built upon a radiate plan ; 
a larva recalling a lower class of this branch of the animal kingdom, an 
acaiephian larva giving rise to an Echinoderm, which, from its very be- 
ginning, is a radiate animal, having all its spheromeres developed at tbe 
same time, and equally.' 

*' These transformations are, however, peculiar to the class of Echino- 
derms ; they constitute neither a metamorphosis, nor a case of alternate 
generation. The egg becomes the embryo larva ; nothing essential is lost 
during the process ; no intermediate individual comes into the cycle. It 
is the yolk which becomes the larva, the latter being, in its turn, trans- 
formed into the young Echinoderm. This larva is, in short, an acaie- 
phian larva, reminding us somewhat of the twin individuals of free Hy- 
droids, though adapted to tbe mode of development of the Echinoderms. 
But, in the latter, we have no intermediate condition corresponding to the 
Polyp-like Hydroid in Acalephs, from which the MeduJ»« or reproductive 
individuals arise, and, in their turn, bring forth the Hydroid again, whidi 
completes the cycle by developing another set of Medusss. 

** If the views here taken of the plan of development of Echinoderms 
be correct, they introduce a new set of facts respecting their afiSnities 
with the Polyps and Acalephs, which cannot fail to have an important 
bearing on the question of the separation of the Echinoderms as a dis- 
tinct type from the two latter groups. The Echinoderm plutean form, 
with its mouth, stomach, intestine, with the water-system originally form- 
ing a part of the digestive cavity, bears, as it seems to me, the same re- 
lation to the CtenophorsB which the Hydroid Polyps hold to the true 
Polyps. The Ctenophorss may be considered, as it were, the prophetic 
type of the Echinoderms, as the Polyps are the prophetic type of Aca- 
lephs. We have in the Ctenophorss a digestive cavity, from which 
branches the water-system, and that peculiar funnel, opening outward, 
through which the fecal matters of the Ctenophoras are discharged, 
reminding us at once of the almost identical arrangement of an Echino- 
derm Piuteus, in the relations of the intestine to the stomach. The plu- 

* For a closer comparison of young Ctenophom and Echinoderm Larva, see tbe 
lUuttrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, No. II, now m ] 
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teaD forms certainly show that the plan, upon which th« Echinoderiiis 
are built, does not differ from that upon which the Acalephs ai-e built, 
and that we have between the Echinoderms and Acalephs the same con- 
nection, based upon the identity of plan which exists between the Aca- 
l^hs and Polyps. We cannot, therefore, admit that the views so fre- 
quently urged, and so universally admitted, in support of the separatiou 
of the Acalephs and Polyps, as a distinct type (OoelenlerataV from th« 
Echinoderms, have any real foundation in Mature ; and still less can we 
concur in them, when we remember that the main argument in their 
favor rests upon the assumed total want of connection between the ambu- 
lacral system and the digestive system. Now this connection has bee& 
shown, by Prof. Agassiz, to exist in the adult of many Echinoderms, 
while the facts above stated prove that it also exists in the early stages of 
the embryonic development, when, in fact, the water-system is formed 
from the digestive system. With this evidence falls the strongest argu- 
ment for the validity of a classification by which the type of Radiates 
would be broken up, and the Polyps and Acalephs separated from the 
Echinoderms, as a distinct type, under the name of Coelenterata. We 
are, therefore, justified in affirming that the type of Radiates constitulrjs 
an independent type of the animal kingdom, containing three equivalent 
classes, — Echinoderms, Acalephs, and Polyps." 

IV. ASTRONOMY. 

1. N^ote on the inclination of the planetary orbits to the invariable 
plane; by Prof. G. Hinricrs. — On page 138 of the preceding volume 
appears an editorial footnote stating that the numbers given by us for 
the inclinations I of the planetary orbits toward the invariable plane 
^*are not quite exact'^ As this remark might create doubt of the gene- 
ral closeness of the planetary orbits, the following additional develop* 
ments seem necessary. 

Let t be the inclination of the orbit, and t' the inclination of the inva- 
riable plane toward the ecliptic. As the values of i themselves are 
subject to quite considerable changes, we deemed it unnecessary to cal- 
culate the exact values of I, and made use of the equation 

L e., subtracting the smaller from the greater angle. 

The remark of the editor has induced us to calculate the ezact^ahies of 
I in order to see how great an error is committed in neglecting the 
spherical excess A of the spherical triangle. From the fifth edition of 
Id&dler's Astronomie Populaire (Berlin, 1661) we take the following 
elements : 



Mercury, 




46» 23' 55«0 


7* 0'13"-8 


Venus, 




76 11 29 -8 


8 23 31 -4 


Mars, 




48 16 18 -0 


1 61 6-7 


Jupiter, 




08 48 37 -8 


1 18 42 -4 


Saturn, 




112 16 84 -2 


2 29 29 '9 


Uranus, 




78 8 47 -8 


46 29 -2 


Neptune, 




129 59 23 1 


1 47 0-9 


Invariable 


plane, 


106 i9 -.0 


1 86 27 -9 (for 1800) 
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Tbete values give the fdlowing reBults (sUted to the nearest miniite) 'f 





I 


¥^% 


A 


Mercury, 


6*^18' 


5*25' 


5a' 


Venus, 


2 11 


1 49 


22 


Mars, 


1 40 


16 


1*24 


Jupiter, 


18 


16 


2 


Saturn, 


65 


64 


1 


Uranus, 


1 3 


. 49 


18 


Neptune, 


45 


12 


83 



We have also given tbe values according to the formula made nse of 
in our article, page 188 — and the difference of the two first values will 
give the spherical excess A neglected in that approximation. 

It will be seen that the deviation only in the case of Mars exceeds one 
degree, and in tbe case of Mercury is nearly one degree ; but tbese be» 
loue to the smaller planets. Of the large planets there is only Neptune 
making a considerable deviation (38^) Irom our former value ; the very 
near coincidence between the orbit of Neptune and the invariable plane, 
pointed out by Mr. Trowbridge (vol. xxxviii, p. 355) does not now exist,- 
if Neptune is not in its maximum of inclination, then this circumstance 
would make it highly probable that there must be another planet be- 
yond Neptune (§ 5, l). 

Thus it appears that our numbers for I given on page 139, though 
approximations only, and therefore not quite evcact, still are sufficiently 
near tbe truth to warrant the deductions then drawn therefrom, except 
in the case of Neptune, which planet at present deviates about 50 min- 
utes from the invariable plane, and thus appears not to be the ultima 
thule of the planetary world. Iowa City, April, 1865. 

2. New Comet, — A large comet was visible in the southern hemisphere* 
in the months of January and February. It was seen at Rio Janeiro on 
the 24th of January. On the 26th, its tail was 26** in length. The foU 
lowing elements were computed by Mr. Moesta from observaiions on 
Feb. 21st, 25th, and 29th. On the 20th, he observed a second very 
faint tail branching out to the north of the principal tail. 
Perihelion passage, 1865, Jan. 14*8367, 
n =1 3*» 33'-79 i = 92° 17^-16 

Q z:z 255 46*27 log. $' = 8-4511 

' Obtaiasd from the formnltt 

A+B 

■^° "5**" ^^„^ =*<»s — ^— cost, 



where 




and c the difference of the longitude of tbe nodes, and A and fi tbe other two an- 
gles of the triangle, i and 180 - i\ or 180 - « and t '. 
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^. Mr. HugguM an the Spectrum of the IM>ula in Orion. — At tbe 
meeting of the Royal Ast. Soc., March lOtb, 1865, Mr. Huggins remarked 
that *^ tbe recent examination of the Great Nebula in Orion shows that 
this large and wonderful object belongs to the class of gaseous bodies. 
The light from this nebula resolves itself under the refractive power of the 
fmm into the same three bright lines. With a narrow slit they appear 
^exceedingly thin and well defined. The intervals between them are dark« 
and in the light from no part of this nebdla was any indication detected 
of a continuous spectrum, such as is characteristic of inc-andescent solid or 
iiquid matter. Different portions of this great nebulous mass were 
brought successively upon the slit, but the results of minute exaroinatron 
showed that the whole nebula emits light which indicates a constitution 
identical throughout the body. The light from one part differs from that 
of another in intensity alone. 

The four bright stars of the trapeziimi and other stars distributed over 
the nebula gave a continuous spectrum. 

According to Lord llosse and ProC Bond, the brighter parts near the 
trapezium consist of clustering stars. If this be the true appearance of 
the nebula under great telescopic power, then these discrete points of 
light must indicate separate and probably denser portions of the gas, and 
that the whole nebula is to be regarded rather as a system of gaseous 
;bodies than as an unbroken vaporous mass. 

Since the usually received opinion of the enormous distances of the 
nebulae has no longer any foundation to rest upon, in respect of the 
nebulae which give a gaseous spectrum, it is much to be oesired that 
proper motion should be sought for in such of them as are suitable for 
this purpose. 

If the gaseous matter of these objects represented the ' nebulous 
fluid,' out of which, according to the hypothesis of Sir Wm. Herschel, 
stars are to be elaborated, we should expect a spectrum in which the 
groups of bright lines were as numerous as the dark lines due to absorp- 
tion found in the spectra of the stars. 

If the three bright lines be supposed to indicate matter in its most 
primary forms, still we should expect to find in some of the nebulae, or in 
some parts of them, indications by a more complex spectrum, of an ad* 
vance in the formation of the separate elementary bodies which exist in 
the Sun and in the stars. 

A progressive formation of some kind is, however, suggested by the 
presence in many of the nebulse of a nucleus, the spectrum of which in* 
dicates that it is not pure fi^as, but contains solid or liouid matter. 

It may, therefore, be, that nebulae which have little indication of re* 
solvability, and yet give a continuous spectrum, such as the Great Nebula 
in Andromeda^ are not clusters of suns, but gaseous nebulae which, by 
the gradual loss of heat, or the influence of other forces, have become 
crowded with more condensed and opaque portions. 

So far as my observations extend at present, they suggest the opinion 
that the nebulae which give a gaseous spectrum are systems possessing a 
structure, and a relation to the universe, altogether distinct from the great 
group of cosmical bodies to which our Sun and the flxed atars belong.** 
— Ast, Soc. Notices. 
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4. On the ifeteoriU of Mkmbaum^ Bengal; by Mr. Haidikoer. — 
Tbis meteorite fell 130 miles nortbea'4 of Calcutta, on the 22d of De- 
cember, 18&3, at 9 A. M., during a calm. The detonations which accom- 
panied the fall were heard to a distance of dO miles; and some hoara 
afterward a large fragment was collected at Corsipore, a second smaller 
at Pandra, and others, as large as a nut, near Govindpur. The paste or 
base of the stone is ash-gray and is distinctly brecciform in structure, 
without rounded granules. Monosulphuret of iron is abundant in it, 
though only in minute particles ; grains of metallic iron are less numer- 
ous. Theepecific gravity is 3-424.— ^«r. Wien. Akad^ Sept 21, 1864. 

6. New AeUroid. — Another small planet was discovered April 26th 
by de Gasparis at Naples. It was equal in brightness to a star of the 
10th magnitude. 

V. MISCELLANBOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Experiments on the production of cylinders of ice by pressure 
through orifices; by Mr. Fresca, (Proc. Acad. Sci., Paris, for Feb. 21). — 
These experiments were made by acting on ice contained in a cylinder 
0*16 meter (about 6 inches) in diameter, with the requisite pressure to 
drive it through a central orifice in its base 0*05 m. (nearly two inches) 
in diameter. These plates, prepared by TyndalPs method, in some cases 
colored at the joints and in others not, acted like plates of lead or of por- 
celain paste, as before explained bv the author to the Academy. The 
surfaces of the planes of division or joints, originally flat, are transformed 
by the process, as with other substances, into tubes concentric and per- 
fectly distinct from one another, thus indicating the movement of each 
point of the mass in the course of the transformation. The cylinders of 
ice are longitudinally furrowed, and the furrows appeared to proceed from 
fractures produced at the moment when a portion of the cylindrical block 
leaves the orifice, and when, as a consequence, it ceases to be subjected 
to pressure at the outer extremity. The porcelain paste afforded the 
author delicate furrows or fractures of a similar kind, and in some cases 
the material was divided into small separate lamellse. The evenly-bedded 
structure of the cylinder of ice shows that the origin of these fractures is 
subsequent to the first formation of the cylinder. 

For a block of the dimensions employed in the experiments the pres- 
sure required for the flow of the ice is 10,000 kilograms, while for lead 
it is 50,000 kilograms. These pressures correspond, for the square centi- 
meter, to 126 and 637 kilograms. This pressure of 126 kilograms cor- 
responds to a column of water 1800 meters in height It is evident that 
if the orifice were smaller in proportion to the diameter of the mass un- 
der pressure, the force requisite would be notably less. 

Mr. Fresca observes that the circumstances attending the formation 
of these jets of ice appear to throw light on the controverted ques- 
tion as to the movement of glaciers. The relative displacement of the 
layers of ice in the process, the change of form in the faces originally flat, 
die curved form of the beds at the extremity of each partial tube, the 
large cavities formed toward these extremities, and even the fissures or 
fractures at the moment of escape from the pressure, are so many points 
of resemblance to the phenomena of glaciers. There is not tbp mocc r^t 
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material constituting roorainee, bat tbe traces of coloring matter which 
are deposited in parallel thread^^ and which are reunited toward the axis, 
complete to a degree the analogy. 

Tyndall had l^fore shown that ice could be moulded to any shape by 
pressure in a mould. Mr. Freeca observes that his trials prove, in addi- 
tion, that it may by pushed into a thread, in accordance with the geomet- 
rical law of this kind of flow« The facts help to bring the explanations 
of Tyndall and Forbes into accord, since they indicate that tlie viscosity, 
more or less great, of the material does not necessarily play any import* 
ant part in the phenomenon. They exhibit the material conditions of 
the flow : and the transparency of the jet, after its escape from the orifice, 
shows, besides, that, under a comparatively feeble pressure, ice may be 
changed in form without ceasing to be glassy in texture or aspect — Le$ 
Monde$, Feb. 23. 

2. Observations an Sepulture in the Age of Stone^ between Ccuttriee 
and Baillarguee^ France; by P. Gbrvais. — A natural excavation, several 
yards in length, has been discovered in the Commune of Baillargues, 
which had been used for the burial of a number of human Ixxlies of the 
Age of Stone. The bones were those of adults, and several were of quite 
an advanced age, as shown by the teeth. One of them indicated a man of 
high stature ; the femur was 0*465 meter long. A cranium presented to 
the Academy of Sciences by Mr. Gervais was of the type of the white 
race, it having a brachycephalus head without a trace of prognathism, 
and a well-developed forehead. It appeared to have belonged to a female, 
and not one of advanced years. Flint implements found with the remains 
are regarded as fixing the age to which the people here interred belong. 
There are also in the graves numerous disks of carbonate of lime having 
a hole at center, and some calcareous objects of other forms, a few frag- 
ments of coarse pottery, bits of charcoal, and bones of some modern spe- 
cies of animals, as of the fox, hare, sheep, vertebrse of snakes, and femura 
of frogs. ^ 

Mr. Gervais concludes from his observations, that, in the remote period 
referred to, the country of Castries and much of southern France were 
inhabited by the race here indicated. — Lee Mondee^ Feb, 23. 

3. Lake- habitations. — Mr. Mkbsikombr, of Zurich, has again suc- 
ceeded in making some highly interesting discoveries and observations 
by his continued excavations in the large turf-bed near Robenhausen. It 
is true that these latest discoveries do not give the key to the chronolog- 
ical enigma of the Pale buildings and their inhabitants; but they spread 
a clearer light on the manner of living in that remote period, as well as 
its condition of civilization. Hitherto it was believed that only two of 
these old settlements existed on this curious spot, one above the other ; 
these recent observations make it plain that there are three, one on the 
top of the other. The two oldest settlements have been destroyed by 
fire, and furnish a great number of antiquarian objects. The third set- 
tlement, however, the pales of which do not consist of round wood, but 
split oak, had not been destroyed by fire, but had been abandoned in the 
course of time ; it is poor in remnants of interest All three settlements 
which must have existed for a great number of years, belong to the Stone 
period. Among the astonishing quantity of objects of industry recently 
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ezctTated by Mr. Messikomer, only tools of stone, bone wad wood bard 
been found, mnny for uses unknown, but not the slightest trace of bronze 
or iron. The distinct separation and length of duration of the pre-bis- 
torical periods of the so-called Stone period and Bronze period have no- 
where been roore clearly demonstrated than in the Pale buildings of 
Switzerland, much clearer and more precise eten than in those of Den- 
mark and Mecklenberg. No settlements of the oldest men, among those 
known till now, can, in fact, be compared in size and preservation with 
the large lake-villages of the Stone period at Robenhausen, Wauwyl and 
Wangen, on Lake Constance. — Atkenaum^ May 27. 

4. On the Human Remains of the Trou du Frontal; by P. J. Vak 
Bbrsden and Dr. K Dupont. — Remains of fourteen individuals have 
been found at the cave^ called (from the discovery of a cranium) Trou 
de Frontal. Of the two best crania^ one is orthognathous, the olber 
prognathous; and sttll the prognathous one has the largest cavity. 
The various other bones include fragments of crania and of nearly every 
other portion of the skeleton, part of them the remains of children, and 
others of youths and adults. AH lie in complete disorder, as if they had 
been disturbed by some catastrophe subsequent to their first burial ; and 
with them are bones of various mammals of kinds now living, besides 
different species of Helix, Cyclostoma and Unio, fiint implements, orna- 
ments, amulets, coarse pottery, a crystal of fluor spar, a bone needle, etc 

6. Instrument for meamring distances, — Dr. Emsmakk, in a paper in 
Poggendorff^s Annalen, describes a new instrument for measuring dis- 
tances, which differs from all previous arrangements by being independ- 
ent of the measurement of angles, or of a base line. It consists simply 
in an application of the well-known principle that the image of an ob- 
ject is brought to a focus by a convex lens at a distance from the lens 
varying according to the remoteness of the object. The arrangement 
described by Dr. Emsmann consists of an object-glass of 8(y, and an 
eye-piece of 1" focal length, a screen of ground glass, upon which the 
image is received, being placed behind the eye-piece. The instrument, 
it wUl be seen, resembles m principle a photograpnic camera ; the length, 
however, is about 6^ feet. In order to keep the indications within cer- 
tain limits, the screen is placed behind the eye-piece, and the distance 
between the lenses is so arranged that a variation in the distance of 25 
paces, at all ranges, requires at least a movement of one line in the 
screen. Trustworthy readings may be obtained up to 2000 paces. Dr. 
Emsmann suggests that the instrument will be found useful in coast bat- 
teries, for measuring the distance of a vessel out at sea. In siege opera- 
tions, the time generally admits of the measurement of a base line, the 
distance of the enemy's works being calculated by trigonometry. Should 
there be no practical difficulties in the way, it might probably replace 
with advantage the stadioroeter, which depends on the principle of sim- 
ilar triangles, supplied by the War-office to volunteer corps for use in 
judging distance drill. — Header^ May 13. 

6. On a Journey from Chimborazo to Bogota across the Central Andes; 
by Mr. Robert Cross, (Proc Royal Geogr.Soc., April 24.) — ^This was a 
narrative of a journey performed by the writer whilst employed by the 
India-office in collecting seeds of the Pitayo cinchona-tree for planting 
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in India. This valuable species of cinchona appeared to be now reduced 
to a few specimens growing near Popayan, from which the writer suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a good supply of seeds. His journey from the 
Pitayo forests to the valley of the Magdelena was over the high and 
bleak plateau of Guanacas, where his mules had a narrow escape from 
perishmg of cold, and where he saw the road strewed with skeletons of 
men and animals. 

General Mosquera, Minister of the United States of Columbia to Great 
Britain, at the invitation of the President, addressed a few remarks to 
the meeting in English, in which he described the efforts which the 
government of his native country were making to open a road across 
the Cordillera. . . . This was one out of many enterprises which were 
now being pushed forward with a view to increase the commerce between 
New Granada and Great Britain in the abundant produce of that part of 
Tropical America. 

Mr. Evan Hopkins, C.E., who had been employed by General Mosquera 
to survey various parts of New Granada, confirmed the statements of 
Mr. Oliphant with regard to the geography of the Isthmus. As to the 
vast region which Mr. Cross had given them an account of, the di£Scul- 
ties of traveling described by him were due to the want of proper pre- 
cautions. He had himself crossed all the ranges of the Cordillera five 
times, without suffering any great privation, and a more magnificent 
region for beauty and fertility of soil ho had never seen. 

Mr. Gerstenberg reviewed the capabilities of the various routes which 
had been proposed for a ship canal, and gave his reasons for preferring 
that which had been first suggested by Humboldt, namely, between the 
Gulf of St. Miguel and Caledonia Bay, which was the only line that 
presented the indispensable requirement of good harbors at each end. 

Mr. Oliphant differed from Mr. Gerstenberg in supposing that a good 
harbor at each end was of more importance than a depression in the 
intervening ridge. Mr. Crawford and Dr. Hodgkin also took part in the 
discussion, and the President, in summing up, said the question of cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama had been productive, in years past, of fre- 
quent and lively discussions in the Society ; but he agrees with Mr. Oli- 
phant, that it would be a disgrace to British geographers if they did not 
complete the examination of this region. — Reader^ May 6. 

7. Walker Prizes^ Boston Society of Natural History. — The follow- 
ing prizes were founded by the late Dr. William J. Walker, for the best 
memoirs, in the English language, on subjects proposed by a committee 
appointed by the Council of the Boston Society of Natural History. The 
first and second are to be awarded annually ; the third, once in five years, 
beginning with 1870. 

First — For the best memoir presented, a prize of sixty dollars may be 
awarded. If, however, the memoir be one of marked merit, the amount 
awarded may be increased to one hundred dollars, at the discretion of 
the committee. 

Second — For the next best memoir, a prize not exceeding fifty dollars 
may be awarded at the discretion of the committee. 

Neither of the above prizes shall be awarded unless the memoirs pre- 
sented shall be deemed of adequate merit. 

Am. Jour. Sol— Secohd Skuss, Vol. XL, No. 118.— Jult, 186$. 
18 
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Third — Grand Honorary Prize. The Council of the Society may 
award the sum of five hundred dollars for Buch scientific investigation or 
discovery in natural history as they may think deserving thereof; pro- 
Tided such investigation or discovery shall have first been made known 
and published in the United States of America ; and shall have been at 
the time of said award made known and published at least one year. 
If rh consequence of the extraordinary merit of any such investigation 
or discovery, the Council of the Society should see fit, they may award 
therefor the sum of one thousand dollars. 

The following subjects for prizes under the Walker fund have been 
anmotrnced by the Society. 

Subject of the Annual Prize for 1866-6. "Adduce and discuss the 
evidences of the co-existence of man and extinct animals, with the view 
of determining the limits of his antiquity." 

Subject for 1866-7. "The fertilization of plants by the agency of 
insects, in reference both to cases where this agency is absolutely neces- 
sary, and where it is only accessory ;" the invcbtigations to be in prefer- 
ence directed to indigenous plants. 

Memoirs offered in competition for the above prizes must be forwarded 
on or before April first, prepaid and addressed " Boston Society of Natu- 
ral History^ for the Committee on the Walker Prizes, Boston^ Massy 

Each memoir must be accompanied by a sealed envelope enclosing the 
author^s name, and superscribed by a motto corresponding to one borne 
by the manuscript. 

Boston, May, 1865. 

8. Tunnel of Mount Cenis. — Of the total length of the Mt Cenis 
tunnel, 12,220 meters, *Jfi11 remain to be made. Having been begun 
in 1858, and with new methods and energy in 1863, 4428*4 meters were 
finished on the first of April, 1865; of which, 1646 meters were accom- 
plished by the old methods of tunnelling and 2'77'7'4 by the new me- 
chanical methods since the commencement of 1863—802 meters in 
1863, 1088 in 1864, and 337*4 in the first three months of 1865. The 
rate of progress in 1862 was 2*02 meters per day, in 1864, 2*92 meters, 
and thus far in 1865, 3*75. At the last rate it will take five years and 
eight months to complete the tunnel. — Les Mondes^ May 18. 

9. Centennial Celebration of the Royal Saxon Mining Academy at 
Preiberg. — Baron von Beust and Professors Reich, Breithaupt, Gotta, 
Scheerer, and others have issued an announcement in the Berg- und Hut- 
tenmdnnisches Zeitung^ that the Centennial celebration of the Freiberg 
Mining Academy will take place on the dOth of July, 1866. It is ex- 
pected that many of the former students of the Academy will be present 
at this festival ; and it is especially requested that every one interested 
should do as much as possible to acquaint others with the appointed day, 
and, further, every one is solicited to bring his photograph, so that it 
may be placed in a book to be kept in the Mining- Academy as a souveuir 
of the occasion. 

10. The Agaseiz Expedition to South America, — ^The expedition of 
Prof. Agassiz arrived safely at Rio de Janeiro on the 22d of April. The 
Emperor sent a boat along side of the Colorado to take the party on 
shore, and in the evening bad a long interview with Mr. Agassiz. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury of Brazil gave orders to have the baggage an4 
iDstruments of the party passed unopened at the Custom Hoju&e, ^^ 
every courtesy was extended to the members of the expedition by the 
oflBcials of the Brazilian government — Boston transcript, Junei9. 

11. Report on the mortality in Paris ; by M. Pevillk. — As far as >w,6 
can judge from historical documents, the anjnual mortality in Paris at 
th^ commencement of the last century was 1 in 2^ ; 60 years later, 1 \vl 
30 ; in 1836, 1 in 36. The year 1^40* was exceptional, and the ratio waa 
1 in 33 ; in 1841 it was again 1 in ^6. In 1846, 6 ^rears later, the ratio 
was I in 37 ; in 1851, 1 in 88 ; in 1856, 1 in 39. These numbers apply 
to old Paris. 

In 1860, the time of the annexation, the population was increased bjr 
the accession of an area less favorable for health than the interior.of Paris. 
Still, the proportion of deaths in 1^61, out of 1,696,141 inhabitants, 
was 1 in 39. In 1862 and 1863 the diminution in the ratio of ,deat;fas 
continued, it amounting in both years to 1 in ^0, the number of deaths 
being, in 1862, 42,113. 

The Commission attribute the improvement of the public health to 
the great works carried forward in the capital — that is, the opening of 
avenues, and the improvements in the supply of water, in dri^nage, in the 
supervision of the '* Commission doe logements insalubres," the organiza- 
tion of hospitals ; and also to the general prosperity of the working 
classes, who take better care of themselves, dress more warjnly, and eat 
more wholesome and abundant food. — Les Mcs(ides, Feb, 23. 

1 2. Dr, IT. Falconer. — It has been determined to place a marble bust 
of Dr. Falconer in one of the London scientific Societies, and to establisli 
a Falconer Scholarship, or Fellowship, in Natural Science in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Upwards of £1000 have already been subscribed. — 
Mackie*8 Eepert., May \si, 

13. Ink, — The Paris Soci6t6 d'Encourag€«nent pour ITndustrie Na- 
tionale has offered a prize of three thousand dollars for an ink that wiU 
not corrode steel pens. — Atken, 

14. Production of the Sexes. — ^The views of Mr. Thury, published i^ 
volume xxxix of this Journal (p. 84) have recently been controverted by 
Mr. Coste, in a memoir read on May 8th before the Academy of Science* 
at Paris. The author bases his conclusions on an extensive series of ex- 
periments and observations. 

15. British Association. — The thirty-fifth meeting of the British ^- 
sociation will be opened on Wednesday, the 6th of September, 1865, |kt 
Birmingham. Prof. John Phillips is President for the year, "William 
Hopkins and Francis Galton, Vice Presidents, George Griffith, Generl^ 
Secretary. 

1 6. Academy of Sciences^ Paris. — In May last, Otto Struve was elected 
a corresponding member of the Astronomical Section of the Academy, i^ 
the place of Carlini, and Plantamour of Geneva in the place of Wijli^ta 
Struve ; and in the Botanical section, Alexander Braun was elected a 
corresponding member. 

1*7. Voyage of the Novara. — The second part of volume II of the 
Zoology of the Voyage of the Novara, has been published by the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences. It treata of the Lepidoptera, and is the woi;k of 
Messrs. Cajetan, and B. Felder. 
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OBITUARY. 

Valbnciennks. — Mr. Valenciennes, the distinguished zoologist, died 
at Paris on the 12th of April last. He was born in that city on the 9th 
of April, 1794. Mr. Decaisne announced his death to the Academy of 
Science in the following words : Mr. Valenciennes was the friend and 
fellow-worker of the most illustrious naturalist of the age, George Cuvier. 
He was for half a century the friend and confidant of Aleiander toq 
Humboldt. Such friendships will ever honor the memory of our regret- 
ted confrere. — Les ifondes. May 4. 

PiERRB Gratiolet, the eloquent professor of zoology of the Faculty of 
Sciences, Paris, distinguished also as a spiritualist writer, died suddenly 
on the 21st of February last. 

Leon Dufour, one of the most prominent of French zoologists, and 
especially eminent in entomology, long an associate of Cuvier, Latreille, 
etc, died on the 18th of April, in his eighty-sixth year. 

Admiral Fitzrot, the able and learned commander of the Exploring 
Expedition of the Beagle, (that of which Darwin was the naturalist,) 
hydrographical surveyor in various regions, and author of extended me^ 
teorological researches, died early in Maj last, in his 60th year, having 
been bom on the 5th of July, 1805. 

A. Grbsslt, a prominent Swiss geologist, died recently at Soleure^ 
in Switzerland. 

Sir J. Richardson, the distinguished naturalist and Arctic voyager, 
died on the 5 th of June last. 

Sir Joseph Paxton, the architect of the Crystal Palace of 1851, edi- 
tor of the " Magazine of Botany,*' between 1 840 and 1652, and author 
of a Botanical Dictionary and other work^ died on the 8th of June, at 
bis residence. Rock Hill, Sydenham, in his sixty-first year. 

Eupfper, jbhe meteorologist, and Director of the Central Observatory 
of Ru8«a, at St. Petersburg, has recently died. 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

I. A Treatise on Astronomy.; by Eli as Loohis, LL.D., Professor of 
Nat. Phil, and Astron, in Yale College. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1865. ^vo, pp. 338. — ^This treatise is especially designed as a college 
text-boot. This primary object has directed the selection of the topics, 
and the extent of tfae development of each. The articles and sections 
are also arranged to meet the wants of the class room. The jnatbemat- 
ical discussions imply a knowledge of the elements of mathematics in- 
cluding Spherical Trigonometry and Conic Sections. The subject is 
rendered more attractive to students by allotting more than usual space to 
various physical plienomena, as, the constitution of the sun, the tides, the 
constitution of the icomets, &c. At the end of the volume are fifteen 
tables, and eight plates. The tables give the elements of the planetat, 
asteroids, satellites, periodical comets and binary stars, the heights and 
diameters of the lunar mountains, the parallaxes of fixed stars, &c 

Prof. Loomis's Treatise on Practical Astronomy has been deservedly 
esteemed, and his experience of the peculiar wants of college classes afiTords 
assurance 4;hat .this treatise iwill be equally wocthj of /a^oc. 
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2, Ikfitomologtcal Society of Philadelphia, — ^The Entomological So- 
ciety of Philadelphia during the three years past has issued three vol- 
umes, containing in all 1650 pages and 20 plates, many of the plates 
beautifully colored. Since the commencement of the present year two 
thick numbers of Proceedings have already appeared : No. 1, for January 
and February, containing 212 pages and one plate, No. 2, for March and 
April, containing 120 pages and one plate. These nearly complete the 
4tn volume of the publications of this Society. 

These numbers contain the following memoirs: 

Page 1, Hymenoptera of Cubii; B. T. Cresfon.—'p. 201, On certain Diamal Lepidop- 
tera of N. Ameiica; Wm, H, Eduardt, (with a plate).— p. 204, Variation of sexes in 
Argynnis Diana; if. W. Bate*,-~i^. 207, On Synonomy of Parathyris Angelica; A, R. 
Oroie.^p, 208, On new species of Chrysopa; li. Shimer.—^Bge 213, Description 
of three new Canadian Nocturnal Lepidoptera; 0. J. 8. Bethune. — p. 216, On some 
American Pierinse ; T, Reakirt. — p. 222, On new species of Citheronia. and on An* 
Bota robicunda; A. R. Grote and C. 8. Robinson. — p. 224, New North American 
Limnobina ; R Often 8acken, — p. 242, Catalogue of Hymenoptera from Colorado 
Territory, in the Society's collection ; JS, 2\ OreMon.^j>, 818, New species of Cuban 
Lepidoptera; C, A. Blake, — p. 816, Descriptions of North American Lepidoptera, 
No. 6; A.R. Orote. 

Along with the last number of the Proceedings we have received a 
copy of a Circular, signed by the Publication Committee, E. T. Cresson, 
J. Cassin and A. R. Grote, annnouncing that the Society had beeu 
greatly indebted for its means of publishing to the generosity of Dn 
Thomas B. Wilson, who had given $5,000 as a fund for this purpose, be- 
sides additional aid at various times, and $5,000^ also, for the general 
maintenance of the Society ; and that, on account of Dr. Wilson's sud- 
den death without having carried out his expressed intention to place the 
Society upon a permanent foundation with a large publication fund, it 
was now greatly crippled in its means. The circular states, that, *',To 
insure the permanence of the Society, and the continuance of its publi- 
cations, an income of $3,000 is judged to be required, representmg a 
funded capital of $50,000,'" and that $40,000 are therefore needed and 
asked for from the friends of science in the land. No scientific Society 
or Academy in the United States has been doing, of late, more, or better 
work for science than the Entomological Society ; and the failure of its 
means, which has come upon it so suddenly, is a calamity to the country 
as well as to the general interests of science. This call merits a ready 
response. The Society, as it states, cannot offer any equivalent advan- 
tages for donations to the fund. They propose, however, to make those 
who come to their aid at this juncture, and give at least $100, Honorary 
Members ; while those who give $500 or more will be entitled also to 
the Publications of the Society during life. The public may aid the So- 
ciety by subscriptions to its publications, which are furnished at the small 
subscription price of three dollars a volume. 

8. Whitney* 8 Report on the Geological Survey of California, — ^The 
publication of the text of the first volume of this Report, containing the 
JPaleontology by F. B. Meek and W. M. Gabb, was noticed in the last 
volume of this Journal (p. 99). The engraving of the plates has since 
been completed, and they are now ready to be issued. They are thirty- 
two in number, in large 8vo, and are crowded with figures of California 
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fossils, from the Carboniferous, Triassic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary 
formations. They are engraved frora drawings by Mr. Meek and Mr. 
Gabb — which is a sufficient pledge of accuracy. These handsonoe plates 
annexed to the text make one of the most elegant, as well as most valu- 
able, volumes that has yet been published on any department of Ameri- 
can geology. The plates of the Jurassic include figures of the species 
that were obtained from the metamorphic gold rocks of the Sierra Nevada. 

4. A Preliminary Report on the Geology of New Brunswicky together 
mth a special Report on the '* Quebec Group'^^ in the Province; by Hbnrt 
YoDLB HiKD, M. A., F.R.G.S., &c. 294 pp. 8vo. Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, 1865. — ^This Report is made partly from the author^s observations, 
and largely from other sources. It takes up in succession the geogp-aph- 
ical features of the Province; the general geological structure; the Gran- 
itic series of rocks ; the Carboniferous series ; the Devonian ; the Upper 
and Middle Silurian ; the Quebec Group ; and the Drift, Terraces, Beaches 
and Valley-erosion. The Albertite question is discussed, and with the 
conclusion that it is an ** inspissated or altered petroleum " injected from 
below (from the Devonian) into fissures situated along anticlinal axes. 

5. Comparative Geography ^ by Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geog- 
raphy in the University of Berlin. Translated for the use of Schools and 
Colleges, by Wm. L. Gaoe. 220 pp. 12mo. Philadelphia, 1865. J. B. 
Lippincott h Co. — ^This work is a translation of one of the series of lec- 
tures by the great geographer Ritter, whose writings it is almost super- 
fluous to commend. It is a condensed and philosophical review of the 
geographical features tof our globe, presented without encumbering de- 
tails, in a simple yet animated style ; and is full of instruction both for 
the student and the general reader. 

6. Annual Report of the American Institute of the City of New Tork^ 
for the years 1863, *64. Albany, 1864. — Discussions, opinions and infor- 
mation on a great variety of topics, of practical interest, connected with 
agriculture and the useful arts, are presented in this volume, together with 
the address of Gen. Wm. H. Anthon and the anniversary address of C. P. 
Daly,.LLD. 

7. BairtTs Review ^f American Birds, — Sheets 10 to 20, covering 
pages 145 to 320 inclusive, of Baird's '* Review of American Birds," have 
been itsued. They treat of the MotaciltidcB^ Sylvicolidce, (the latter un- 
der the four subfamilies Sylvicolinoe^ GeothlypincSy Icteriance and Setopha* 
gince)^ and the Hirundinidoe, 

8. Naturalist^s Directory ; by F. W. Putnam. Published by the 
Essex Institute. — Part L of the Naturalist's Directory, noticed in our last 
nuo^ber, has been issued. It extends to 32 pages, 12mo, and includes 
the names of the naturalists of North America and the West Indies. 

9. Cham^'s's Encyclopedia, — The seventh volume of this excellent 
Encyclopedia has been issued, carrying the work nearly through with the 
letter P. 

10. Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1862. 
682 pp. 8vo, with many plates. — Among the many interesting papers in 
this volume, there is one on Petroleum, or Coal Oil, by J. P. Lesley ; 
others.ou the Wheat Plant, Cotton, Tobacco culture, Imphee and Sorghum 
culture, Sheep husbandry and breeding, Marbles of Rutland, Vt, etc 
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11. Report on the Formation of the Canterbury Plains {New Zealand^ 
"With a Geological Sketch-map and Jive Geological sections^ by Julius 
Haast, Ph.S., F.G.S., etc^ Provincial Geologist. 64 pp. small fol., with 
a colored map and sections. — Canterbury Province adjoins BanMs's Pe- 
ninsula, on the west side of the middle island of New Zealand. The 
memoir contains a description of the old glacial deposits, moraines, lacus- 
trine beds, raised beaches, and alluvium of the Province. 

12. American Journal of Conchology, — Part 3 of the first volume of 
this Quarterly, the number for July, contains papers by Messrs. Bland, 
Anthony, Gabb, Conrad, Tryon, Newcomb and Whitfield. The Paleon- 
tological are three on Eocene shells, two of them by T. A. Conrad, and one 
by R. P. Whitfield. The number is illustrated by seven beautiful plates, 
three of which are colored. 

Chemical Technology, or Chemistry in itfl Applications to the Arts and Manu- 
factures; by Tbomas Richardson, M.A., Ph.D., etc. 

The Ibis, a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology, edited by Alfbbd Newton, MA., 
F.L.S^ F.Z.1S. New Series, 1866. 

Tlie Fibre Plants of India, Africa, and our Colonies : A Treatise on Rheea, Plan- 
tain. Pine Apple, Jute, African and China Qrass, and New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax). 1865. London: Macintosh. 

Animaux Fossiles et Oeologie de I'Attique. The 11 th part of this work, by Ax- 
BXRT Gauory, has appeared. 

Atlas Celeste, contenant plus de 100,000 ^toiles et n^buleuses, par Ch. Diun.— 
This very complete Atlas consists of 26 maps. The projection employed corresponds 
to the development of a sphere of 66 centimeters in diameter. 

On the Oil-property of the Philadelphia and California Petroleum Company, 
situated in Santa Barbara and Los Angeles Counties, California; by B. Silliman. 
86 pp. 8vo. 1866. — The analyses at page 841 of the preceding Tolume of this 
Journal, are contained in this Report 

The Geological and Natural Histoir Repertory; an illustrated popular weekly 
magazine of Geology, Paleontology, Mineralogy, Natural History, Terrestrial and 
Cosmical Physics and Journal of Pre-historic Ardieology and Ethnology ; edited by 
S. J. Mackie, F.G.S., etc. — First number, 28 pp. 8vo, of this weekly Journal was 
issued on May 1st. Price 2d. Kent <Se Co.; Triibner A Co.; Edw. Stanford. 

Note sur les Tremblements de Terre en 1861, avec Supplements pour les annuel 
ant^rieurs, par M. Alexis Perret, 112 pp. 8vo ; also the same for 1862, 180 pp. 8yo ; 
from the Memoirs of the Dijon Academy for 1863, and 1864. These Reports post 
up every thing published relating to earthquakes during the years mentioned. 

Abbildungen von fossilen Pflanzen aus dem Keuper frauhens, von Dr. J. L. von 
ScHOENLBiN, mlt erlfiutcmdem Texte von Dr. Auoust Schengk, Pro£ zu Wiirsborg : 
mit xiii Tafeln Abbildungen. Preis 6 Thlr. 20 Ngr. Subscriptions to this work are 
solicited by the publisher, C. W. Kreidel, Weisbaden. 

TRANSACnONS OF THE AlfER. PhIL. SoC, PHILADELPHIA, Yol. XIII, NsW SeHeS, 

Parti. — p. 1, On California Mosses ; Z. Le8qiiernix,^~p, 26^ On the mathematical 
probability of accidental linguistic resemblances ; P. ^. Chate, — p. 86, Comparative 
etymology of the Yoruba language; P* £. Ch<ue» — p. 67, Thoughts on the influ- 
ence of ether in the Solar System; A. Wilcocks. — p. 106, New Mosses (A List of 
the Mosses in the United States, east of the Mississippi, with descriptions of two 
new species); 7! P. James. — p. 117, On the numerical relations of gravity and mag- 
netism; F.K Chase. 

Proceedings Acad. Nat. Scl Philadelphia. No. 6. Nov. and Dec, 1864. — ^p. 
268, Synopsis of the E. American Sharks ; T. QUI — p. 266, Notes on tlie Coerebi- 
D«e (Birds) ; /. Casain. — p. 276, Partial Catalogue of the cold-blooded Vertebrates 
of Michigan ; JF. J). Cope. — p. 286, Six new W. Asiatic Unionidse ; /. Lea. — p. 286, 
Birds from S. America ; /. Castin. — Reports of Secretary, Xiibrarian, Curators, dec. 
— According to these reports the Library has received 1201 works ; the Museam— 
besides specimens in all departments of Zoology— the herbarium of Prof. Short of 
Louisville, Ey., containing 6000 species of American jilants, and between 8000 and 
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4000 Earopean species, 12 thick quarto volumes of Alga from the lata Samael 
Ashmead, and 700 species of marine and freshwater Alffss, which bad been con- 
tributed by Leo Lesquereux to the Central Sanitary Fair. Robert BaiDOn waa 
elected in December, President for the ensuing year, Wm. S. Vaux and J. Cassin 
Vice Presidents, T. Stewardson, M.D^ Corresponding Secretary, B. H. Rand, MJ)^ 
Recording Secretary, I. D. SsaoBANT, Librarian.— 1866. No. 1, Janoaiy, February 
and March.— Page 2. Notes on some new and rapacious birds ; /. Caa9iri,^^p. 5, On 
a new Cormorant from the Farallone Is., California ; /. O, Cooper.^^p, 7, On ex- 
treme and exceptional variations of Diatoms, in some White Mountain localities, 
etc.; F, W. Lewis.'^p. 19, Synonymy of the sj)edes of Streptomatidse, a family of 
fluviatile Mollusca» mhabiting North America, part 4 ; O, W, Tryon, /r.^p. 87, 
Descriptions of new species of Birds of the Families Parids, V ireonidflB) Tyrannidn 
and Trochilidse, with a note on Myiarchus Panaraensis; G, N. Lawrence. — p. 40, 
Resolutions on the death of Dr. T* B. Wilson. — p. 41, Notice of some New Types of 
Organic Remains, from the Coal measures of Illinois ; F. B. Meek and A. H, Wortkeiu 

pROOESDiNGS OP THE Ambr. Aoad. OF Arts AND Soi., vol. vl — P. 847, Synopsis 
of North American Oaurinese ; /. T, Rothrock. — p. 864, Tides in Lake Huron ; 
J, D. GVaAom,— p. 866, On Right Ascension of the Pole Star ; J. Winlock, VJS.K, 
—p. 860, On Jewish Calendars; C. Piekering.^^p. 861, Researches on Volatile 
Hydrocarbons ; C, M. Warren. — p. 868, Revision of the Doctrine of Conditional 
Sentences in Greek and Latin ; Ooodmn. 

Proobbdinos op the Boston Soc of Nat. HisTj, vol. ix.— Page 819, Diatoms 
from Randolph. Mass. ; C. /S^oefcfer.— p. 821, On Selandria Cerasi; A. Winehell.-^ 
p. 828, Fertilisation of Oypripedium spectabile and Platan thera psychodes; S.J, 
8mitk.~'p. 829, On two Albino girls ; B. /. Jeffriet.^p. 882, On Mode of birth in 
the Opossum ; J. 0. 8huie.-^p. 883, Arctic planta on Mt. Monadnock, C. Pickering; 
On Amphioxus; A. 8. Biekmore. — p. 834, Development of Skates; J, Wyman. — 
p. 886, Notice of Record Book of the Linnean Society ; A. A, Gottld. — p. 842, On 
Tubularia; H. J. Clark, (see this Journal [2], xxxvii, 61). — p. 842, A supposed new 
species of Samia ; 8. 1. Smith, — p. 846, Two Ichneumons parasitic on Samia Co- 
lumbia; A, 8. Packard, /r.— p. 846, On Amphioxus, Chae, Pickering ; Action of 
sun-light on window-glass ; Thos. Oaffield. — p. 860, protection against canker-worm ; 
Ordwav.'^p. 852, Skeleton of a Hottentot ; J. Wyman.'^p. 807, Ancient pottery 
from India ; D. C. Scudder and W. B. Capron.'^D, 868, New variety of Parut ; 
K Bryant^ M,J). — p. 369, Galeoscoptes Cabanis; it. Bryant. 

Proceed. California Acad. Nat. Sci., Vol. Ill, Part 2, 1864. — p. 101, Descrip- 
tions of New California Plants — No. I; A. Gray. — p. 108, New species of Fidies, 
Sandwich Island — No. II; A. Garrett (of Honolulu). — p. 108, New California 
Fishes— No. Ill, with cuts; /. G. Cooper.— p. 116, Descriptions of nine species of 
Helix of California; W. Newcomh.—p. 120, New Vlrgularia of California; W. M. 
Gabb.^p. 120, Notice of plants found growing in hot springs in California ; W. H, 
Brewer. — p. 121, New species of Pedicularia; W. Newcomb. — p. 128, On California 
Lepidoptera— No. IV; H. Behr.—p. 127, Earthquakes in California during 1868; 
/. B. Tratk.—p. 180, Earthquakes from 1800 to 1864; /. B. TVosit.— p. 168, Cre- 
taceous fossils from Sonora; W. M. Gabb. — p. 166, New shells from the coast of 
California— Part I; P. P. Carpenter. — p. 160, California Satyrides; Jf. Behr. — p. 
166, Remains of Horse and Elephant in a deposit near San Francisco; W.P.Blah^. 
—p. 167, Ammonites or Ceratites from Oregon Bar, Middle fork of the American 
river; W* P. ^/a^•tf.— Brushite, a new mineral; G. E. Moore. — p. 170, 172, Foesik 
f^om the auriferous slate of the Mariposa estate ; W. P. Blake, and W. M. Gabb. 
— p. 178, Fossils from the Quicksilver region, San Luis Obispo; W, M. Gabb. — p. 
174, Crystallization of Bnishite ; /. D. Dana. — p. 176, New CaUfomia marine sheila; 
P. P. Carpenter (of Warrington, England). 

j'ROOBEOiNGS OF THE EssEx iNSTFroTE.— Page 146, Classification of Polype; A.E. 
VerrilL-^p. 163, Habits and distribution of the Duck Hawk in the breedmg seasons 
and description of the eggs ; J. A. Allen. • 

Verhandlungen der Kaiserlichen Leop.-Car. deutechen Akademie der Natwrfor- 
teher (or Acad. Cies. Leop.Car. Germ. Naturse Curiosorum). Vol. xxxi. Dresden, 
1864. — Contains a paper on the Meteorology and Climatology of Central America 
by Morits Wagner (81 pp., 4to) ; also an elalx>rate memoir by Dr. A. Baur oh tht 
Synapta digitata (120 pp., 4to) illustrated by several plates; besides other papers. 
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Art. XV. — Friedrich Oeorg Wilhelm StruveJ^ 

Friedrich Georg Wilhelm Struve was born at Altona, 
in the Duchy of Holstein, April 15, 1793 ; his father, Jacob 
Struve, for forty years filled with great distinction the director- 
ship of the High School in that city, and was widely known 
for his classical and mathematical acquirements. His mother 
was the daughter of Pastor Stinde, who went to Russia as chap- 
lain to Peter III ; it was this circumstance which subsequently 
led to the settlement of many of the Struve family in Kussia; 
until then the Struves had from time immemorial lived as re- 
spectable yeomen in the Duchy of Holstein. Thus our old 
and honored associate was descended from the original stock of 
the Anglo-Saxon race ; a descent which many of us remember 
distinctly expressed itself both in the personal appearance and 
in the moral qualities of the man. Struve was happily trained 
by his father into no precocity in his early childhood, but in due 
time, when removed to the B&gh School, he made such advance- 
ment in his studies as at the age of fifteen to be qualified for 
entrance at the University. In those days of trouble the young 
student had but little prospect of continuing his studies undis- 
turbed. A constant sense of the oppression of the foreigner 
and the dread of the French conscription decided his parents, in 
1808, to send young Wilhelm to Russia, at that time probably 
the quietest country in the world, and where his elder brother 
Carl occupied the post of Classical Lecturer in the University of 
Dorpat This university, so soon to be illuminated by the ex- 

* From Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, Feb. 10, 1866. 
Am. Joub. Sol— Second Sbbies, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sept., 1865. 
19 
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ample and fame of Wilhelm Struve, had been recently founded 
by Alexander I, immediately after his accession to the throne, 
and was intended by him not only to be the intellectual center 
of the German Provinces of Eussia, but to serve as a civilizing 
link between Europe and Russia proper. Here Wilhelm Struve, 
in accordance with his father's wishes, applied himself exclu- 
sively to classical subjects, and it was in this branch of learning 
that the young student earned his first literary laurels, by an 
academical exercise "De systemate raetrico apud Alexandrinos;" 
this essay was honored by a prize, and by being printed at the 
University expense. It was by this wise and fortunate arrange- 
ment of his studies that Wilhelm Struve acquired the power of 
fluently and accurately expressing himself in the Latin language, 
thereby enabling him, at a subsequent period, to communicate 
the results of his researches to men of science living in other 
parts of Europe, where Struve's native tongue, the German, was 
at that time but little understood. These early literary pursuits 
also contributed, in no slight degree, to secure that balance and 
breadth of mind for which our lamented associate was after- 
ward so remarkable. 

In 1811 Struve took his first university degree in Philology, 
and it was only after having thus fulfilled his father's desire that 
he passed tp that branch of science which henceforth became 
the principal object of his life. No doubt, while he was a stu- 
dent at Dorpat, the able scientific lectures of the elder Parrot 
excited a warm interest in his mind ; but it was rather an inner 
call than any external circumstance which led Struve at length 
to devote himself to astronomy. Parrot's influence was not 
confined to the mental stimulus thus afforded to his young phi- 
losophic pupil, but by the representations which he made to the 
University authorities relative to young Struve's promise of 
future eminence, and his present straightened pecuniary re- 
sources, he obtained for him the means of still longer prosecut- 
ing his studies at Dorpat. It was partly in this way that Struve 
from the early age of fifteen ceased to be a burden upon the 
scanty fortune of his father ; but the boy's own exertions and 
self-denial contributed greatly to the same end. It was brought 
about in this way. Shortly aft;er Wilhelm Slruve had entered 
the University, he applied for and obtained the post of private 
tutor in the family of Mr. de Berg, a wealthy nobleman of Liv- 
land, and his first pupil there was the Count de Berg, the pres- 
ent Viceroy of Polana. By this arrangement the young student 
was necessarily debarred from a regular attendance on the lec- 
tures of the place ; but this untoward necessity served, as was 
natural with one of Struve's mind, only still further to quicken 
his zeal to make the best of such advantages as remained to him, 
and to animate his self-reliance. 
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In 1811, while tkus engaged, partly in attendance on the fam- 
ily of the De Bergs, and partly in the prosecution of his own 
studies at Dorpat, Struve passed on to the class of Astronomy. 
The Professor at that day was Huth, a man for whose worth 
and eminent attainments our old associate ever retained an af- 
fectionate and respectful memorv. Huth's health was too infirm 
to permit him to assist his pupil to any great extent, and hence 
young Struve was, by a happy fatality, or in truer words by 
the discipline of Providence, once more thrown upon self-reli- 
ance and the resources of his own efforts. The Professor him- 
self was scarcely ever able to visit the Observatory, but he per- 
mitted his pupil to make what use of it he could. This Ob- 
servatory was at that time but scantily supplied with instru- 
ments, and even those for the most part were not in a condition 
for actual use. Among these instruments was a Transit by our 
countryman Dolland, and the excellence of the object-glass 
attracted the special notice of the embryo astronomer. The pil- 
lars of this instrument were, it is true, erected, but upon them 
there was no provision existing for the attachment of the Y's 
and the other subsidiary apparatus, while the body of the in- 
strument itself had never been removed from the case in which 
it had been packed. For the mounting of this instrument 
young Struve could obtain no adequate assistance in the city of 
Dorpat, but was thrown entirely on the workmanship of his 
own hands, and the guidance of his own inexperienced judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, the work was done, and well done ; and 
in after days Struve would often recur to the fortunate difficul- 
ties under which his earliest efforts were made. We must not 
forget that Struve at this time was only in his nineteenth year. 

Early in the autumn of 1813 Struve took his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, and on that occasion wrote his first memoir on an 
astronomical subject, namely, De geographica Speculce Dorpatensis 
PoMone. In this paper, among other matters, he gave the first 
determination of the longitude of that Observatory, aeduced from 
occultations observed by himself during the preceding year. In 
November, 1818, a few weeks after this thesis, he was appointed 
extraordinary Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, and 
two years later, upon the death of Huth, he was advanced to 
the ordinary professorship. In this capacity his duty was not 
only to attend to the Ol^rvatory, but to lecture also on As- 
tronomy and the higher branches of Mathematics ; each subject 
no doubt suffering from this combination of duties, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Professor to prevent it. In 1822, 
however, the two offices were happily separated, and Struve was 
henceforth enabled to devote his zeal and hisabilitics-exclusivelj 
to the proper work of an Observatory. 
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Having thus arrived at that point in our venerated associ- 
ate's career when he was appointed the chief of an Observatory, 
soon to be rendered by his labors famous to all time, we may 
for a few moments not improperly revert to the circumstances 
which years before, indicated the bent of his mind, and, in a 
certain degree, shaped the after-course of his life. In August, 
1811, young Wilhelm Struve, while yet a student, and with ex- 
tremely slender means at his disposal, verified the orbital mo- 
tion of the two components of Castor^ predicted by the elder 
Herschel in his immortal memoir of 1803, and which by this 
time was completed to the extent of thirty degreea This first 
success had a decided influence in directing Struve'smind to the 
abundant harvest which he foresaw might be reaped from a 
zealous devotion to Sidereal Astronomy. Nearly at the same 
time, while spending the summer at Sagnitz, in the house of his 
friend, Mr. de Berg, Struve's attention was drawn to Geodesy ; 
and the early success which here again attended his first at- 
tempts, laid the foundation for that other gigantic work upon 
which, together with his labors in sidereal astronomy, rest the 
fame and the scientific services of this sreat observer. Although 
provided with the feeblest conceivable instrumental means, ne 
made excursions in the neighborhood of his friend's house, in 
order to see if it were possible to make a triangulation of that 
part of Livland. While practising himself in the use of the 
sextant, for that purpose, a singular accident befell him, and for 
some time put a stop to his geodetical studies. The French 
army at this time was invading the Bussian frontier, and against 
it a Knssian corps had been despatched to Livland in order to 
prevent the French army from penetrating through the Baltic 
provinces to St. Petersburg. Some officers of this corps seeing 
young Struve engaged with an instrument and a note-book, 
mistook him for a French spy, and, notwithstanding his protes- 
tations, marched him off, for full a hundred miles, as a prisoner 
to head quarters, and ther«, not without some difficulty, he was 
liberated by the commander-in-chief, on the express understand- 
ing that as long as the war continued he would not again, by 
similar pursuits, expose himself to suspicion. Three years aft^ 
this occurrence, Struve, at the invitation of the !l^conomical 
Society of Livland, undertook to make a triangulation and map 
of the entire province; and this work he accomplished with 
great ability, although he had no instrumental means at his dis- 
posal beyond an excellent lO-inoh sextant, by Troughton. This 
work, thus commenced with a comparatively insufficient instru- 
ment, forms the starting-point and the nucleus of that noble 
survey of the Russian empire, which for nearly half a century 
occupied the thoughts and the abilities of our lamented as- 
sociate. 
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From 1818 to 1889 Struve continued at his post at the Ob- 
servatory of Dorpat As we have already seen, the means at 
his disposal were wholly inadequate to the most modest require- 
ments of an astronomer. It was not long, however, before the 
success of his labors attracted the attention of the Russian gov- 
ernment, and through the benevolent intercession of Prince Xie- 
ven, then Chancellor of the University, and as an acknowledg- 
ment of the services of the professor, the Observatory was fur- 
nished with such instruments and pecuniary means as soon 
raised it to the rank of a first-rate establishment Thus, in 1821, 
the Meridian Circle was obtained from Beichenbach and Ertel, 
and in 1824, Fraunhofer's famous 9-inch Befractor was added, 
at once the masterpiece of that great artist, and the commenoe- 
ment of a new era in the history and employment of the tele- 
scope. 

Struve at first worked alone in the Observatory thus munifi- 
cently furnished ; occasionally, indeed, he was assisted by a few 
volunteers from among his pupils, and notably so by Knorre^ 
who subsequently and for forty years, was the well-known di- 
rector of the observatory of Nicolaiff ; but it was not until the 
year 1826 that he obtained, in the person of M. Preuss, a per- 
manent observer, who by applying himself with much ability to 
the meridian circle, enabled Struve to devote his attention to 
the observation of double stars with the great refractor. 

In taking even a cursory survey of Struve's labors at Dorpat 
with this noble instrument, it becomes necessary to revert, in 
some degree, to the state of sidereal astronomy tiefore he com- 
menced his work. In 1803, Sir William Herschel had announced 
the binary nature of several of the double stars ; nevertheless, 
partly from the extreme novelty of the views set forth by that 
great philosopher, partly from the deficiency of the optical means 
then existing, and partly from the great diflSculty of manipula- 
ting the micrometncal measurements, the subject remained in 
abeyance and almost untouched during the succeeding fifteen or 
sixteen years. In 1816, Sir John Herschel did, however, com- 
mence at Slough a review of his father's double stars, but owing 
to some of the difficulties already alluded to, he made but incon- 
siderable progress. Some of these measurements so taken are 
recorded in the joint communications made by Sir John Herschel 
and his colleague. Sir James South, to the Royal Society in 1824 : 
among others will be found a remarkable measurement of Castor^ 
when the two component stars happened to be on the same 
parallel. We have already adverted to the then young Struve's 
measurement of the same remarkable star, and to the enect which 
it had on the direction of his energies : this, however, was but a 
single and isolated result, and it was not until some years later, 
namely, in 1819, that the record of measured angles of position 
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and distance began to be at all consecutive at Dorpat, though 
differences of right ascension and declination had been pretty 
copiously observed. In 1820 appeared Struve's first Catalogue 
of 727 double stars, arranged in the order of their right ascen- 
sion, together with their corresponding declinations. This Cata- 
logue was expressly intended to facilitate the observation of these 
objects, either with meridian or with equatorially-mounted in- 
strunoents, and effectually revived the subject as one of general 
astronomical interest. 

Nevertheless, praiseworthy and valuable as were these new 
attempts, it was not until the erection of the great Fraunhofer 
Refractor in 1824, at Dorpat, that Mr. Struve became possessed 
of an instrument worthy of the subject, and competent, not only 
to afford facility and precision in respect of measurement, but to 
add largely to the list of known double stars. 

The result of the first two years of his observations with thia 
famous telescope was that most remarkable work, Catalogus novus 
generaUs Sullarum duplicium et muUiplicium^ which appeared in 
1827,. and will for ever be considered as forming a memorable 
epoch in Sidereal Astronomy. Nor is this great work remarka- 
ble alone for its copious and valuable lists of 3112 double or 
multiple stars duly arranged in their order of right ascension, 
and 2348 of which had not been previously described by any 
astronomer, but still more so for a great physical fact which 
it announced for the first time. In this catalogue it is shown 
that the closer classes of double stars, namely, those whose 
mutual distance is less than 4" exceed out of all proportion, not 
only what might be expected from a calculation of chances on 
the hypothesis of casual or optical juxtaposition, but even in 
point of numerical majority, those of either of the other classes. 
The existence of such a fact affords, in the opinion of those 
competent to form it, a convincing proof of a real physical con- 
nexion, and (independently of any question as to orbital motion) 
places these juxtaposed objects before us, neither as casualties of 
situation as seen from the earth, nor as mere exceptions to a more 
general rule of isolation, nor as mere curiosities of the sidereal 
heavens, but as entering largely into the general plan and con- 
stitution of the universe. Later observations, carried on both 
by Mr. Struve himself and by others, with even larger instru- 
ments than the great Dorpat refractor, have confirmed this most 
notable result, and have shown that it is but an ordinary circum- 
stance to find stars previously regarded as single, to be in reality 
composed of two very close individuals. It will enhance our 
respect for the memory of our lamented associate, and enable 
us to form some idea ox the labor and devotion required for the 
formation of this catalogue, to remark that in the preface to the 
Petersburg Catalogue it is stated to have been the result of the 
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examination of 120,000 stars, and that it was one individual who 
executed this examination with his own eyes and hands. 

The formation of this Catalogue was, aiter all, the commence- 
ment only of a work of far greater labor in this department of as- 
tronomy. Struve's next undertaking was the determination of 
the angles of position, distances, magnitudes, and colors of all the 
objects therein enumerated, together with their exact right ascen- 
sion and declinations, each resulting from several nights' obser- 
vation. The results of this immense undertaking he published 
in the year 1837 in a magnificent work entitled, Stellarum com- 
pasitarum mensurce micrometriccBj followed, in 1852, by another 
work, bearing the title, Stellarum fixarum^ imprimis duplicium et 
muUipUcium, Posiliones medice, with their proper motions com- 
puted when practical from earlier observations. 

Another branch of what, with some propriety, may be called 
the Physique du Oiel sidiralj to which Struve directed much of 
his attention, was the determination of the law of density in the 
distribution of the stars with respect to the plane of the Milky 
Way. His researches on this subject were not indeed published 
until after he had removed from Dorpat, as we shall speedily 
see, but it is here, perhaps, that we can with greatest convenience 
refer to the fact. The great work which contains the result of 
his labors, is entitled Etudes d^Astronomie Stellaire^ published in 
the year 1847. By a series of calculations, founded on the num- 
ber and distribution of stars of suflScient lustre to admit of being 
individually catalogued, as well as by the star-gauges of Sir W. 
Herschel subjected to a careful and systematic analysis, he has 
in this work clearly shown that in the northern hemisphere at 
least, (northern, that is, when referred to the bisection of the 
heavens by the Milky Way) the distribution of the stars exhibits 
a distinct and unequivocal relation to their angular distance from 
the plane of that sidereal ecliptic. Nor is this view wanting in 
confirmation. In the same year that Struve published his re- 
searches on this great problem. Sir John Herschel gave also the 
results of his own investigations of the southern hemisphere, and 
the numerical expression obtained by him for the gmdation of 
stellar density is singularly coincident with that resulting from 
Struve's investigations of the northern heavens. As the two 
results were obtained from observations made with telescopes 
strictly comparable, and were each arrived at independently and 
without the knowledge of the other, it seems that this great 
physical generalization may be regarded as perfectly established. 

Such are some of the great results which form the high re- 
wards of Struve's loyalty to his duties at Dorpat The year 
1833 brought a great change in his life. In the autumn of that 
year tlje Emperor Nicholas resolved to erect a great central 
observatory for the empire of Russia ; it is honorable to the 
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Czar's memory to record that the suggestion was wholly spon- 
taneous, and we feel no surprise that oar associate was a most 
influential member of the commission entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the Emperor's noble design. The prosecution of this 
work occupied much of Struve's attention, and necessarily com- 
pelled frequent and long visits to the capital, until the spring of 
1889, when the building having been completed, Struve took up 
his permanent residence at Fulkowa as director in chief of the 
Central Observatory of Russia. 

The creation of an Observatorv to be, from its commencement, 
established for well-defined ana specific purposes, distinctly set 
forth in a formal document ; and without restriction in cost, to 
be furnished with instruments constructed by the ablest artists 
who were at the same time encouraged to new eflforts, the observ- 
atory and its ample staff being, at the same time, munificently 
endowed with pecuniary means and all other requisite i^plian- 
ces, is a circumstance unique in the history of science. Nor 
could this magnificent plan have been successfully executed, had 
not the man been at hand qualified by nature and experience to 
organize and direct so difficult an undertaking. It is unneces- 
sary here to describe at any length the Observatory of Pulkowa, 
but it would be wrong not to refer to the judicious plan of ob- 
servation which Struve proposed to follow, so as best to realize 
the generous intentions of its imperial founder. Fully aware of 
the incomparable value of the Greenwich lunar and planetary 
observations, and of its traditions in other respects, Struve deter- 
mined, from the first, to adopt a course wholly different from 
that followed at our National Observatory. Hence, observations 
of the moon and planets were to be made on exceptional occa- 
sions only, the main strength and efforts of the Observatory 
being directed to the astronomy and physics of the sidereal 
heavens. It was proposed, also, not to publish an annual volume 
of observations, but, after having organized systems of specific 
research, often of necessity extending through several years, to 
give the results to the world only when each project was com- 
pleted, and then with the name of the particular observer 
attached. How well this plan has been executed the records 
and scientific memoirs which have proceeded from Pulkowa 
sufficiently attest And, lastly, it will not be without its inter- 
est to record that, in 1844, when Struve published his elaborate 
description of Pulkowa, there were no less than 108 persons, in- 
cluding the children, domiciled within the precincts of the 
Observatory. This numerous family comprised seven astrono- 
mers, several savans connected with the geodesy of the empire, 
a secretary, an engineer-in-chief, a cabinet-maker, with ten arti- 
sans for the repair of the instruments and the furniture, and 
eight discharged non-commissioned officers for the service of the 
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place. Assuredly it was no ordinary man who could secure, as 
btruve secured, order and good-will in so considerable and mul- 
tiferious an establishment For the endowment of this noble 
institution the Emperor of Russia, with truly imperial generosity, 
assigned no less a sum than ten thousand pounds per annum. 
The servant was worthy of the master. 

Meanwhile, and for nearly half a century, extending almost 
throughout our venerated associate's directorships both at Dorpat 
and at Pulkowa, ran continuously the gigantic operations con- 
neeted with the measurement of the Bussian and Scandinavian 
Arc of Meridian, and the Trigonometrical Survey of the enor- 
mous Bussian empire. The genius of Struve presided over this 
vast undertaking, ever devising, co-operating, and not seldom 
working with his own hands and eyes, and on more than one 
occasion amidsi ice and snow. This arc of meridian, extending 
through 25° 20', from Ismail at the mouths of the Danube to 
Fuglenaes on the Arctic Ocean, exceeds in magnitude even our 
own Indian arc, from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, the execu- 
tion of which alone, and with no other work, has been sufficient 
to raise the fame and exhaust the labors of Lambton and Everest 

Some idea may be formed of the amount and variety of 
Struve's occupations at this time from the following quotation 
from his great work on the subject of this very arc. Speaking 
of that portion which runs through Livland, he says : — " Un- 
doubtedly I could have completed this work long before, had it 
been the sole object of my scientific duties ; but, in 1821, Eeich- 
enbach's meridian circle arrived at Dorpat, and at length, in 
1824, I was put in possession of Fraunhofer's magnificent equa- 
torial, ordered since 1820, and I thought that my first duties 
g)inted to the immediate use of these exquisite instruments, 
ence, I did not consider myself authorized to absent myself 
from Dorpat for more than a few weeks' work at a time in geode- 
' tical proceedings. And I think that I ought here to explain, 
that between 1821 and 1827 (which period embraces the field- 
work of the Baltic arc), I made, reduced, and published without 
any assistance, the meridian observations recorded in volumes 
in, IV, V, VI, of the Dorpat Annals ; at the same time I also 
finished the revision of the survey of the heavens, which fur- 
nished the Cataiogus novus Stellar am duplicium^ published in 1827; 
and besides this I had to give an annual course of lectures on 
Astronomy to the University, and of Geodesy to the Imperial 
stafi*." 

Such labors, great as they were, are not now referred to as 
being by any means without their parallel among scientific men ; 
on the contrary, they form the rule rather than the exception ; 
but they are mentioned here because they may well serve to re- 
mind us, that such is the cost at which our knowledge is 

AKf fTpuB. Sol— Sboomd Sbbibs, Vol. XL, N9. 119.— Sept., 1865. 
20 
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advanced^ and for which' adone the world accords imperishable 
£Bune to her sons. 

Struve visited England' on four different occasions. The first 
time was in 1830, when it so happened, that a committee was 
sitting for the improvement of the Nautical Almanac ; he was 
invited to assist in its deliberations, and bjr his ability and excel- 
lent temper contributed toward bringing its labors to a success- 
ful conclusion. In 1844 he cam:e to England for the purpose of 
determining the difference of longitude between the Observato- 
ries of Pulkowa and Greenwich. A step had already been taken 
toward the completion of that important but difficult operation, 
by ascertaining, in 1843, the difference of longitude between 
Pulkowa and Altona. In those days, — it may seem strange 
indeed, that we naturally fall into such expressions while speak- 
ing of but twenty years ago, but the amazing advances, which, 
during that short interval, have been made in the application of 
science to art, justify the terms — in those days, the only known 
method existing for the exact determination of differences of 
longitude between two geographical positions, was by the repeat- 
ed transmission of many chronometers from one place to the 
other. Hence, it was necessary for Struve to organize, and per- 
sonally superintend, a series of chronometric expeditions, first 
between Pulkowa and Altona, and then between Altona and 
Greenwich. In the former expedition not less than sixty-eight 
chronometers were sixteen times carried across the Baltic ; and 
in the latter, forty-two chronometers passed sixteen times over 
the German Ocean and the Thames. In the present day, owing 
to the combined labors of Oersted and Wheatstone,^ all this 
tedious and cumbersome operation is replaced by the mere 
automatic action of the clock itself whereby a series of metallic 
contacts are made, conveying the precise time, to the small frao- 
tiou of a second, through the electric wire to an observer wait- 
ing in quietness for the expected signals at some distant place. 
All honor be to Struve, and to others like him, who, toiling 
along rivers and seas, and without our wonderful appliances, by 
patient genius obtained results comparable in accuracy with our 
own.' Nor may we here omit the mention of an incident which 
exhibits in a characteristic manner the true greatness of Struve'a 
mind. After he had successfully completed the very trouble- 
some operation before alluded to, and when it had become neces- 
sary to arrange and publish the result, for geographical and 
other purposes, the question arose, shall the astronomical prece- 

' Some American names are here omitted.— Eds. J. Sot. 

* Id 1S44 the Aatronomer Rovai determined the longitude of Yalentia, in the 
west of Ireland, to be 41m. 9s'67 W., bj means of ten transits of thirty pocket 
chronometers to and fro. In 1862 the longitude of the same place was re^determ- 
ined bj galvanic signals given by the clock itself, and the final result was 41m. 98^1 
W.!— ifm. R.Att, 8oe^ Yol. xxxii. 
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denoe attached to the first meridian of longitude be assigned to 
Pulkowa or to Greenwich? There could be no doubt that 
Stra ve's heart was in Buflsia, rather than in England, and we have 
already seen how in external magnificence Pulkowa utterly 
eclipsed the unpretending buildings at Qrecinwich ; but Struve, 
like a true astronomer, remembered the long line of illustrious 
men who had toiled at Greenwich, the old traditions of Flam- 
steed, and Halley, and Bradley, and to Greenwich he assigned 
the astronomical precedence. 

Struve was in this country again in 1847. This time, the main 
object of his visit was to carr^ back with him to Russia one of 
the two standard bars used in the great Indian Survey, and 
without which it was impossible to utilize a^d connect the 
measurement of the Indian arc, with that of the still greater 
Bussian and Scandinavian arc just completed. On this occasion, 
he joined the British Association, which that year fortunately 
assembled at Oxford, and it was thus that Struve either acquired 
or consolidated that strong personal regard which united him, in 
a peculiar degree, with the jprincipal scientific men of England 
in almost every branch. Perhaps it may be allowable for the 
writer to record, that his first acquaintance with this most amia- 
ble man was made at this period when, at the house of Sir John 
Herschel, and not long after the memorable discovery of Neptune, 
he, for a few days, was permitted to associate with a phalanx of 
scientific veterans rarely assembled in one spot, — Adams, Airy, 
Herschel, Leverrier, and Struve, forming the list. 

Ten years later, viz. 1857, found Struve in England for the 
last time. He had never failed in public documents and in pri- 
vate communications to speak in affectionate terms of the ready 
aid and hospitality which he had received at the hands of the 
present Astronomer Boyal, Mr. Airy. His headquarters were, 
therefore, again as of old, at Greenwich. But now, though in 
his sixty-fourth year, the indomitable energy and the genius of 
work in the man brought him thither on a project of still greater 
magnitude than the arc of meridian which he had just completed. 
In early youth, while honorably supporting himself in Livland 
as tutor in the family of the De Bergs, he had cast a wistful eye 
over the level tracts which north and south, east and west, are 
a characteristic feature of European Bussia. Our great country- 
man. Dr. Arnold, used to say, with but slight. exaggeration, that 
there was scarcely a hill between Bugby and the Ural mountains 
to shelter him from the east wind. Arnold observed this with 
the eye of a geographer ; Struve knew it, and utilized it as an 
astronomer.' No sooner then was the Bussian and Scandinavian 

' Struve remarks that, along the arc between the mouths of the Danube and the 
Arctic Sea, there is no hill 1200 feet high. Over a great portion of it the country 
is BO level and wooded that it was often necessary to ere^t lofty scaffolds in ord^ 
to see the necessary signals. 
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arc from north to south completed, than Struve set to work to 
organize and arrange the measurement of an arc of parallel 
from east to west, of still more gigantic dimensions. He pro- 
posed to extend it throughout the entire breath of Europe ; from 
Orsk, at the foot of the Ural Mountains, to Valentia, at the 
western extremity of Ireland, ranging over perhaps a twelfth 
part of the equatorial circumference of the earth. The opera- 
tions for measuring this arc would necessarily lie in many lands; 
and, perhaps, this man of no jealousies was, if not the only man, 
at least the one best fitted to negotiate with the various govern- 
ments, and men in high office, both in state and science, without 
whose concurrence and aid the execution of the vast project was 
impossible. The Emperor of the French and other state officials 
received Struve with especial distinction. It was to arrange for 
the prosecution of that portion of the arc of parallel which lies 
in England and Ireland, and also of that part which connects 
England with Belgium, that Struve now came to Greenwich. 
In this country he was warmly seconded by our own govern- 
ment, by Mr. Airy, Colonel Sir Henry James, Captain Clarke, 
and other aavans connected with the geodesy of Great Britain. 
It is sometimes accorded by a divine providence, wiser than our- 
selves, that a man at the age of sixty-four may arrange and even 
commence so vast a plan, but it is not grantea that he may com- 

Elete it. So Struve labored, but it is for other men to enter into 
is labors. In the following year, 1858, came the first attack of 
a cruel malady, which mignt have warned him that his active 
labors were drawing to a close. When, however, he could no 
longer take the field and observe, we are informed on the best 
authority, that he would sit at his writing-table for fourteen or 
fifteen hours in the day, endeavoring to further with his pen 
that great undertaking which he could not assist with his hands. 
Before concluding our estimate of the permanent results of 
Struve's labors on the advancement of astronomy, it is necessary 
to observe that the data for our more accurate knowledge of the 
constants of precession, nutation, and aberration, as now gener- 
ally adopted by astronomers, were furnished by observations 
made by himself or under his immediate direction, in the inter- 
val between 1822 and 1841. Again, in addition to his discovery 
of the existence of a law in the distribution of stars in space and 
in the proximities of miiltiple stars, of which we have already 
spoken, for Struve may properly be claimed what Sir John 
Herschel happily terras -"the first impression that was made"* 
on the general problem of the distances of the fixed stars from 
the Sun. It was humiliating to the astronomer (nay, he had 
almost acquiesced in the belief that for wise purposes it was 
designedly so) to think that an innumerable multitude of bright 

* iiddress of tSir John Herschel to the Boyal Astronomical Society, 1S41. 
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objects, which he could not do otherwise than regard as worlds, 
were within his sight, yet beyond the reach of his geometry to 
measure. Our associate, however, resolved to determine, if 
determined it could be, whether this limit had actually been set 
to the bounds of human knowledge, and in the years 1819-21 
he succeeded, by sagacious and diligent observations of 27 cir- 
cumpolar stars, in showing, beyond a doubt, that certain indica- 
tions of parallax existed sufficient to encourage further efforts 
with more adequate instrumental means than he at that time 
possessed. The history of the definite settlement of the ques- 
tion of stellar parallax is not a little curious, and Struve's part 
in it is sufficiently conspicuous. Our countryman Henderson, in 
1831-2, at the Cape of Good Hope, observed a Gentauri with the 
mural circle, and on his return to England shortly afterward 
deduced a parallax of about 1" for that remarkable star. Struve 
at Dorpat, from micrometrical measurement made with Fraun- 
hofer's instrument in the years 1835-8, obtained a parallax for a 
Lyras, amounting to 0"*261. Nevertheless, astronomers, after 
their manner of most rigid and impartial scrutiny, decided that 
possibly the shadow of a doubt rested upon both these sets of 
observations, and resolved to wait for the results of fresh mea- 
surements. Meanwhile, Bessel a year after, and from observa- 
tions made with the great Heliometer at Konigsberg, deduced a 
parallax of 0"'348 for 61 Oygni, such as to be wholly beyond the 
reach of cavil. Subsequently Peters confirmed Henderson's 
result of the existence of a parallax in a Centauri^ and M. O. 
Struve vindicated the general truth of his father's deductions. 
Such, then, is the share which must be assigned to our associate 
in the determination of this most interesting, but difficult cosmi- 
cal question. 

Nor must we pass over our late associate's Description de 
V Observaioire Central de Poulkova given to the world in 1847. 
It would be but an obvious and inadequate remark simply to 
say that this is the most sumptuous and complete work ever 
published on the description of an observatory, its instruments 
and its arrangements; and a monument to the enlightened 
generosity of the Russian government, who defrayed the cost of 
its publication. A perusal of it can scarcely fail to kindle the 
admiration of every one who is endued with a taste for practical 
astronomy. What is of far more importance, almost every page 
indicates the perfect mastery of the author over the instruments 
which he thus admirably aescribes, and attests the scrupulous 
care with which he attended to the minutest circumstances which 
could in any way contribute to the accuracy of their construc- 
tion, or of the mode of handling them. Happily this most im- 
portant work has on several occasions served as a guide for 
building and organizing other observatories on the continent of 
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Europe. But while we are bound, in the interests of scientifio 
truth, to speak thus respectfully of this truly admirable work, 
and of the Observatory which it describes, it is impossible for us 
not to turn our thoughts for a moment to our ow^ National 
Observatory and to its present able Director; not indeed in the 
spirit of contrast or comparison, but solely in the spirit of duty. 
Since the establishment of Pulkowa, Greenwich also has been 
furnished with instrumental, entirely new, wholly devised by the 
Astronomer Boyal, and constructed entirely under his superin- 
tendence. These instruments differ greatly from those erected at 
Pulkowa, as might be expected from the difference of genius 
with which the two nations are inspired ; but if the descriptions 
of these admirable instruments were collected from the several 
monographs in which they are dispersed, they would form a 
volume every way worthy of being a companion volume to 
Struve's grand description of the great Russian Observatory. 

Nor are the names of our great artists, Dolland, Ramsden, 
Troughton, Simms, and Cooke, in any respect unworthy to be 
placed side by side with Fraunhofer, Ertel, Reichenbacn, Eep- 
sold, Mertz, Cauchoix, Secretan, and others. In the great Al- 
hambra of Science there are niches for them all In gladly 
awarding our meed of thankful acknowledgment to the memory 
of Struve, and to the astronomical mechanicians who so abl^ 
assisted him, we have felt it our duty to say a word of what is 
due to the genius of their fellow-laborers in England. In so 
doing we are here claiming no preeminence nor asserting any 
priority ; invidious comparisons, if at all and anywhere out of 

f)lace, would be preeminently so in a memorial notice of a man 
ike Struve, for it was one of the characteristic features of that 
great man's life that, although often provoked, he was never 
Known to contest a scientific priority ; such contests, he said, 
were not only destructive of the peace of a philosopher's mind 
but highly prejudicial to the interests of science. 

Struve was, as might be suggested by his labors, a man of 
uncommon physical strength, greatly corroborated, as he believed, 
by gymnastic exercises in youth : uatil the first attacks of his 
painful malady in 1858, of which we have already spoken, and 
which ultimately brought him to the grave, he used to say that 
he had never known what illness was.' By the advice of his 
physicians he was at length induced to cease, at least temporarily, 
from his incessant work, and travel through Europe for the 
restoration of his health : that result was not to be ; as in other 
cases, so in his, it was too late. In Struve's illness there occur- 
red a phenomenon which, though at the time supposed to be 

* This is not quite strictly correct Struvo used to say, with an easy pleasantry, 
that Fraunhofers noble instruipent was rightly named the Great Refractm^ for he 
and his friend Schumacher had each broken a leg while using it 
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extremely singular, is not altogether uncommon. When he be- 
gan to' recover from exhaustion occasioned by the first attack of 
his malady, his memory, for all events of recent occurrence, 
wholly failed him ; while, at the same time, it exhibited its usual, 
or even increased tenacity in things long since passed away. On 
such occasions he would seem to be living wholly in the scenes 
of the past, reciting passages in Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, and 
speaking in some of those many dialects in which he had learned 
to converse in his youth. In the midst, however, of this vivid 
resuscitation of the past, co-existing with the temporary oblivion 
of all recent associations, it is a touchingly suggestive circum- 
stance to record that he never forgot the lace of a friend. 

At length, reluctant to continue as the nominal head of a great 
establishment, which he no longer felt himself able personally to 
direct, in December, 1861, he requested permission to resign his 
post This permission was granted, accompanied, among other 
special marks of honor, with the grant of an hereditary estate by 
his sovereign ; and thus the Observatory of Pulkowa passed to 
the directorship of his worthy son, Mr. Otto Struve. That the 
mantle of the father may descend upon the son is the undoubt- 
ing hope and expectation of all who are interested in the science 
of astronomy. 

On the 19th of August, 1864, a quarter of a century having 
now elapsed since the inauguration of the Observatory, a great 
gathering of astronomers from all parts of Europe assembled at 
Pulkowa, to pay their respects, and, as it proved, their last res- 
pects, to the man whose character and talents had shed a lustre 
even on the noble science of their common pursuit. Among 
those present on this happy occasion was the President of our 
own Society ; of the others many had been Struve's astronomi- 
cal pupils in former days, but now they occupied high and 
responsible positions of their own ; from the former we learn 
how the venerable old man, now in his 72nd year, shook off for 
a time the bodily feebleness to which his unceasing malady had 
reduced him, and assuming the animation of youncer years, 
thanked those around him for the affection which had brought 
them together, and acknowledged the kindness and cooperation 
which, through a long life, he had met with in the prosecution 
of his labors. But what at Pulkowa, on this and on other occa- 
sions, struck our President the most, even among the many other 
remarkable features of that imperial establishment, was the 
oneness of purpose, mutual confiaence, and friendliness of inter- 
course, which there seemed to have found an especial home. 
We could fondly believe that it was thus ordained for the old 
astronomer to die, like a patriarch, in the midst of his children, 
for within a few weeks of that memorable jubilee, on the 28rd 
of November, 1864, Struve was called to his rest 
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Struve was twice married : his first wife was a German lady, 
Emilia Wall, by whom he had twelve children, of these eight 
survive ; his second wife, now his widow, was the daughter of 
his old colleague, Bartels, at Dorpat ; by her he had issue six 
children, and of these four are still living. It may be interest- 
ing here to state that, notwithstanding the multiplicity and 
engrossing character of Struve's occupations, he always found 
time personally, and with affectionate concern, to superintend 
the eoucation of his children. 

Such are the records of this great man's life, so far, at least, 
as they are suited to a memoir Tike the present Whatever is 
mortal of Wilhelm Struve rests in the churchyard attached to 
the beloved institution which he so long adorned. His grave 
lies under the shadow of its domes, and was selected by himself: 
but it is not these domes alone which constitute his monument ; 
the spirit of the man still breathes in the zeal, the labors, the 
unanimity, which survive the master, and reign within them. 
That spirit will be reproduced again and again in future ages 
when other men, animated by the story of his example, shall 
endeavor to follow his steps. c. P. 



Art. XVL — Experiments with the Ammonium Amalgam. ; by 
Charles M. Wetherill, Ph.D., M.D. 

The existence of the hjrpothetical radical NH^ depends less 
upon the characteristics of its so-called amalgam tnan upon 
the parallelism of its salts with those of the alkalies. If^ from 
these analogies, we accept the metallic nature of ammonium, it 
will be difficult to avoid assigning a similar character to the rad- 
icals of all of the organic bases ; and especially to those which, 
like the compound ammonias, have an alkaline reaction and 
possess physical and chemical properties so like ammonia. 

If such be the inference, we must admit numerous compound 
metalsj which exists only in certain states of combination of 
their elements. The assumption of the elementary nature of 
a metal is destroyed and the ideas of the alchemists are re- 
vived ; for if NH^ be a metal and NH3 be not one, why may 
not other metals, esteemed elements, be also compounds. 

In examining the so-called ammonium amalgam one is inter- 
ested at the great resemblance which it bears to the amalgams 
proper in its physical properties. The mercury has lost its flu- 
idity or mobility, and, at the same time, its relations of cohesion 
and adhesion are very sensibly altered. It no longer coheres 
powerfully ; but adheres to, or wets, platinum, iron and other 
metals, like the potassium or sodium amalgam. When left to 
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itself, the swollen mass shrinks, and gradually resolves itself into 
NH,(NH^O) H and Hg, because (as it is usually explained) NH^ 
has a great tendency to fall apart into NH, and H. This expla- 
nation might be satisfactory when applied to the diflSculty of 
isolating ISH^, as from any of its salts ; but is not so in the case 
before us. 

If ammonium falls apart thus readily in the presence of mer- 
cury, why does it combine with it at all to be decomposed in 
the very act of union ? If it be said that in NH^ Hg the NH^ 
has so great a capacity for oxydation that it at once decomposes 
water, with the formation of NH^OandH; still why should 
NH^ unite with the mercury, whidi is not as near to it as, or at 
least no nearer than^ the water f In reflecting upon the phenom- 
enon, I conceived the idea that there is really no amalgam of 
ammonium formed ; but, in the reaction, the sodium decomposes 
the water, evolving hydrogen, and forming caustic soda, which 
in its turn sets free ammonia from the chlorid, the mercury be- 
ing also liberated. Thus NH,Cl+HO-i-HgNa=NH,0-i-H-i- 
NaCl-hHg. At the same time the molecules of the mass are 
altered in their capacity for cohesion by catalysis, polarity of 
atoms, or some unknown cause, so that the bubbles of gas are re- 
tained, and swelling takes place. 

Without the assumption of an unknown cause, the swelling 
may be accounted for by admitting that the evolution of gas 
brings portions of the sodium amalgam out of contact with the 
solution, and the mass thus remains pasty enough to retain the 
gas bubbles of hvdrogen and ammonia for a while. The swell- 
mff may subside oy reason of the final oxydation of this residual 
sodium amalgam. 

By the kindness of Professor Henry, the opportunities of the 
laboratory of the Smithsonian Institution were afforded me in 
the winter of 1863-4, to perform the following experiments upon 
this subject. 

The ammonium amalgams were obtained by the agency of 
the sodium amalgam, which was itself prepared by warming dis- 
tilled mercurv and projecting sodium therein. By varying the 
proportion of mercury, the sodium amalgam was obtained either 
quite fluid, pasty, in acicular crystals, or quite hard. The am- 
monium amalgam was prepared from all of these alloys ; but 
when a hard amalgam was used in the experiment, the ammo- 
nium amalgam formed upon the surface ot the lump and pro- 
ceeded gradually to the inside, and the swelling was not so great 
at the close of the reaction. The more fluid the sodium amal- 
gam was, the more readily did the swelling take place. 

Ex. 1*". Sodium amalgam projected into dilute solutions of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acids, or into an aqueous solution of 
potassa, decomposes water, but not violently. The mercury does 
Am. Joub. Sci.— Skoond Series, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sept., 1866. 
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not swell, but this phenomenon takes place immediately if a little 
solution of ^-ammoniac be added. It is not, therefore, merely 
hydrogen, (itself a hypothetical metal), in the nascent state whicn 
occasions the swelling. 

Ex. 2^. Sodium amalgam in a solution of ammonia decompose 
water without sweHing ; but this phenomenon ensues immedi- 
ately if a drop of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid be added. 
Hence, hydrogen in the nascent state and ammonia in the condi- 
turn of stable equilibrium do not produce the swelling. To effect 
this the ammonia itself must also be nascent. 

Ex. 8®. When the ammonium amalgam is made in a test tube 
containing a thermometer, a rise of temperature of from 2° to 
8® C. is indicated during the swelling. The temperature falls at 
the completion of the swelling. If the turgidity subsides by 
reason of the great affinity of NH^ for the oxygen of the water, 
decomposing 3ie latter with the evolution of hydrogen, an ele- 
vation of temperature ought to be maintained until the NH^ 
has become converted into NH^O. 

Ex. 4°. If a test tube be filled with a solution of sal-ammo- 
niac, inverted in a capsule containing the same salt, and a piece 
of sodium amalgam oe introduced under the test tube, the am- 
monium amalgam is at once generated, with the constant evolu- 
tion of hydrogen gas ; the porous amalgam floats up to the sur- 
fece of the liquid, and, subsiding after a while, gradually returns 
to mercury. From the time that the swelling is at its maximum 
until the mercury is restored to its pristine condition, there is 
but trifling increase of the volume of the gas, and this increase 
appears to be due to the minute particles of sodium amalgam 
which have been brought out of contact with the sal-ammoniac 
by reason of the turgescence. None of the gas in the test tube 
is absorbable by water ; it is all hydrogen, and the sal-ammo- 
niac remaining reacts strongly alkaline. The same phenomenon 
takes place when the amalgam is formed in a solution of sal-am- 
moniac in a capsule under a layer of naphtha. The presence of 
air, therefore, nas no part in the subsidence of the swelled mass. 

Ex. 5®. When the amalgam, having again sunk to the bottom 
of the capsule in the last experiment, is pressed with the finger 
against the vessel, under the naphtha, it has at first a pasty or 
smeary nature ; but, apparently by the expression of hydrogen 
gas from its pores, it is very quickly restored to the ordinary 
condition of mercury. 

Ex. 6^. When the ammonium amalgam is squeezed through 
a piece of muslin it is immediately^ and without change of tem- 
perature, or other evidence of affinity, resolved into mercury. 

Ex. 7°. If a drop of sal-ammoniac solution be placed upon a 
plate of glass, a lump of soft sodium amalgam be addea, and 
another plate of glass be pressed upon the whole, the ammoni- 
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um amalgam formed cannot swell, but expands laterally, assum- 
ing a reticular appearance by reason of the many gas bubbles 
which in fact thus become perceptible. 

If a lump of ammonium amalgam, already in the swollen 
condition, be pressed between two plates of glass, it is spread 
out into a thin perforated film resembling ^ace. 

Ex. 8°. If a piece of spongy platinum be heated and stirred 
into smelted sodium amalgam, tne latter fills the pores of the 
-platinum sponge, and coats it uniformly. A piece of this com- 
pound in contact with a solutioa of sal-ammoniac, evolves hy- 
drogen and ammonifi, but does not swell; nor does a globule of 
liquid mercury, expressed from the ma^, exhibit any of the 
characters of the ammonium amalgam. 

Ex. 9°. A piece of ammonium amalgam was wiped gently 
with filter paper and placed in naphtha. After a little while, 
(to permit any adherent water to be decomposed), a test tube 
full of naphtha was inverted over it, the evolutiou of hydrogen 
gas continued as the amalgam shrank, and when, $rfler the lapse 
of an hour, the mercury was restored to its usual condition, a 
bubble of gas, equal in volume to the globule of mercury, was 
collected. 

Ex. 10^ If a drop of sodium amalgam be heated upon a glass 
plate, then touched with a drop of sal-ammoniac solution, it at 
once swells to the full size of an ammonium amalgam which 
would have required several minutes if the reaction had taken 
place in the cold. 

Ex. 11°. The sodium amalgap decomposes cold water with 
comparative slowness ; in boiling water a ,i:apid evolution of gas 
takes place, although some time 4s required to fully oxjdize the 
sodium. Boiling solution of aqua ammonia acts like boiling 
water. In none of these cases does any swelling take place, but 
this phenomenon is manifested immediately if to the boiling 
aqua ammonia a few drops of carbonate of ammorxia be added. 

Ex. 12°. The ammonium amalgam is formed with apparently 
equal facility, employing the solutions of the following ammo- 
nia salts: — Chlorid, oxalate, sulphate, and hisulphate; the 
characteristics of the amalgam thus formed being alike. The 
reaction with bi-sulphate of ammonia is instructive, showing 
the formation of the amalgam in the presence of an acid which 
facilitates the decomposition of water by certain metals. If a 
piece of reddened litmus paper be saturated with solution of bi- 
sulphate of ammonia, and a piece of sodium amalgam be drop- 
pea thereupon, the formation of the ammonium amalgam takes 
place as usual, and the evolution of the ammonia neutralizes 
the acid, producing an alkaUne reactiojp upon the paper under 
the mass. 
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Ex. IS**. The ammonium amalgam cannot be formed with so- 
lution of nitrate of ammonia. With this reagent a very rapid 
evolution of gas takes place, and a globule of mercury remains. 
In this reaction there are no indications of hyponitrons or ni- 
trous acids, and a drop of sulphid of ammonium added to the 
resulting liquid produces no coloration, except in a film upon 
the globule of mercury. If a drop of fluid sodium amalgam be 
projected into a drop of solution of sal-ammoniac upon a glass 

Slate, the ammonium amalgam is formed rapidly ; but a few 
rops of solution of nitrate of ammonia poured upon the swelled 
mass, reduce it instantly, and without the evolutions of nitrous 
fumes, to the condition of ordinary mercury. 

Ex. 14°. By the kindness of M. Carey Lea, Esq., who fur- 
nished me with some of the salt, I have acted upon the sodium 
amalgam with solution of oxalate of methylamine. A slight 
turgescence is exhibited in this reaction, but not nearly to so 
great an extent as with oxalate of ammonia. The globule of 
methylamine amalgam pressed between glass plates manifests a 
reticulated appearance from gas bubbles, but to a less degree 
than in the case of ammonia salts. Hydrogen and methylamine 
are evolved. 

Ex. 15°. With the battery, — The ammonium amalgam was 
formed by the battery, using different ammonia salts in contact 
with mercury at the negative pole. 

The general characteristics of the amalgam thus obtained 
were the same as when sodium was employed. 

With a Smee battery of six pairs, of wnich each zinc plate 
measured 3x5 inches, the amalgam was obtained ia small quan- 
tities ; but ten of Bunsen's elements were required to obtain 
sufficient to study its propertiea 

By the electrolysis of a solution of sal-ammoniac contained 
in a U tube, which was furnished with a porus diaphragm of 
filter paper, decomposition took place rapidly with either of the 
batteries; hydrogen and ammonia appearing at the negative 
pole, and nitrogen, chlorine, and hydrochloric acid at the posi- 
tive pole. No formation of chlorid of nitrogen was detected 
in the reaction. 

The amalgam did not form with mercury in the negative 
branch of the U, the decomposition then being the same as with- 
out the metal. 

Tie electrolysis of carbonate of ammonia yielded similar re- 
sults, carbonic acid being evolved. 

With solution of nitrate of ammonia in a U tube, hydrogen 
and ammonia appeared at the negative pole, and nitric acid and 
oxygen at the positive electrode. A small quantity of the 
gases collected at the positive pole were absorbed by water. 
If a globule of mercury be placed in a cup-like depression in a 
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moistened lump of sal-ammoniac or carbonate of ammonia and 
be connected with the negative pole, the circuit being completed 
through the salt, the ammonium amalgam is formed while the 
current is passing. 

If a piece of filter paper be placed upon a glass plate, and be 
moistened with a solution of carbonate of ammonia containing 
lumps of the salt, and if upon the paper a globule of mercury 
be aeposited, the amalgam is beautifully manifested when the 
current of a ten cell Bunsen battery is passing through the mer* 
cury and paper, the metal being in contact with the negative 
pole. The amalgam swells out in a dendritic form, tending to* 
ward the positive pole, and maintaining its condition while the 
current lasts. Upon breaking the connection the swelled mass 
shrinks gradually. At all times, until restored to the condition 
of merourv, the amalgam exhibits numerous and minute gas 
bubbles when pressed between glass plates. 

If, during the passage of the current, a glass plate be pressed 
upon the amalgam, it is flattened into a thin plate or film. By 
this means the swelling is prevented, and the ammonium amal- 
gam is not formed. This result appears to be conclusive as to 
the non-existence of the ammonium amalgam, for, if it exist, it 
should be maintained in 9, film as well as in a globule as long as 
the current is passing. 

The so-called ammonium amalgam could not be formed by 
the electrolvsis of nitrate of ammonia, and a few drops of a so- 
lution of this salt causes the swelling to subside in ammonium 
amalgam already formed by the action of the battery upon sal^ 
ammoniac, or carbonate of ammonia, in contact with mercury. 

If spongy platinum, imbued with mercury, be placed in con- 
tact vrith the negative pole of the battery, and the current be 
passed through either a solution of sal-ammoniac, or one of car- 
tx>nate of ammonia to the positive pole, no swelling takes place, 
even though a large globule of mercury adhere to the sponge ; 
but violent ebullition of gas is manifested. 

This is a very instructive experiment. The sponge of plati- 
num cannot act by reason of fine pores, for they are all filled 
with mercury. The prevention of the amalgam formation must 
lie in the nature of tne platinum itself; it is a catalytic or con- 
tact action. 

From these experiments it would seem that : — 

1st, The so-called ammonium amalgam is not an alloy of mer^ 
cury and ammonium ; 

2d, The swelling of the mass in the phenomenon is due to 
the retention of gas bubbles ; and, 

8d, The coherence of the gases and liquids concerned is 
changed from a normal condition, exhibiting phenomena which 
may be classed with tbwe of catalysis. 
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Art. XVII. — Oravily and Magnetic Inclination;^ by Pliny 
Eable Chase, M.A., S.P.A.S. 

A SOMEWHAT critical survey of the anomalies presented by 
the magnetic inclination, to which I referred in a former article 
(Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., April 21, 1865), has given me renewed 
reasons for regretting the want of a complete record of the in- 
vestigations on which Prof. Secchi based his conclusions, that aU 
" the phenomena hitherto known of the diurnal magnetic varia- 
tions may be explained by supposing that the sun acts upon the 
earth as a very powerful magnet at a great distance."* As I 
know of no magnetic law which wiU account for those anomalies, 
I propose briefly to describe them, and to point out some rela- 
tions between the gravitation currents and the dip of the needle, 
as a sequel to my papers on the influence of gravity upon the 
total magnetic force and the magnetic declination. 

Gen. Sabine's discussions have shown some important points 
of difference between the magnetic disturbances at inter-tropical 
and extra-tropical stations, the Cape of Good Hope being mag- 
netically, though not geographically, inter-tropical. In the third 
volume of the Toronto Observations, and in Prof. Bache's discus- 
sions of the observations at Girard College, projections of the 
daily and semi-annual inclination-curves are given ;• and Plate 
V, of the second volume of the Hobarton Observations, contains 
a graphical representation of the diurnal variations of the incli- 
nation at the different observation hours in the four seasons. If 
we also project, from Gen. Sabine's tables of the mean results, 
the daily and semi-annual curves at St Helena and Cape Colony, 
and compare the curves at the five stations, it will be found that, 

1. The greatest daily disturbance of inclination occurs about 
noon. 

* From the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, May 19, 1865. 

« PhiL Mag. [4],ix,452. Faraday (Exp. Res, iii,493), states **that the celebra- 
ted Prof. Gazzaniga, starting from his numerous experiments, which demonstrate the 
influepce of magnetism upon the same aerial fluids, in a manner, therefore, difl^reot 
from that of Bancalari, was induced to consider the puo, and all the other celestial 
bodies, as so many enormous magnets, by which he established that attraction it 
merely one efifect of the magnetism of the great celestial masses placed at an enor- 
mous distance, — an idea which reappeared in 1846 in Prussia, and in 1847 in 
France.** 

While admitting the intimate relationship of magnetism and gravity, I most dis- 
sent from the learned Professor's inference. For the evidence appears irresistible, 
that the earth's magnetism is directly dependent on the terrestrial gravitation of the 
thermally disturbed aerial currents, and that it is only slightly affected by the per- 
turbations of solar and lunar gravitation, so that if we regard the relationship as a 
causal one, magnetism, rather than attraction, should be considered as the effect 
(See Gauss, *' General Theory of Terrestial Magnetism," § 30, 40 ; Taylor's Scientific 
Memoirs, ii, 282). 

* By the kindness of Pro£ Henry, I have been permitted to refer to the proof- 
sheets of the Fourth Section of Prof. Bache*e Discussions. 
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2. At (magnetically) inter-tropical stations, the dip is dimin- 
ished, but at extra-tropical stations it is increased in the middle 
of the day. 

8. Increasing temperature and increasing solar altitude, aug- 
ment the inclination disturbance. This is shown both by the 
diurnal and the semi-annual curves. 

4. As a corollary of propositions 2 and 3, at St. Helena and 
Cape of Good Hope, the inclination-disturbance is opposed to, 
and subtracted from the normal dip; but at Philadelphia, 
Toronto, and Hobarton, the disturbance is added to the dip. 
Thus the inclination is 

a minimum at St. Helena, at 22-23'*. 

" " " Cape of Good Hope, " 0- 1^. 

" maximum " Philadelphia, " 22- 0^. 

" " " Toronto, " 22-23^ 

" " " Hobarton, *» 23- 1\ 

Eeasoning either, a priori^ or from Secchi's postulates, we might 
naturally infer that tne ellipticity of the atmosphere would be 
increased by the direct action of the sun, and that, consequently, 
from the tendency of magnetic parallelism to the gravitation 
currents, the dip would be augmented at noon in all places 
between the magnetic equator and the magnetic poles. 

Mr. William Ferrel, in his paper* which furnished the first 
satisfactory explanation of the barometric depression at the 
equator and at the poles, shows that in consequence of the earth *s 
motion fluids tend to assume a form similar to his Fig. 1 (Math. 
Monthly, i, 215), ^^ the surface of the fluid being slightly depressed 
at the equator^ having its maximum height about the parallel of 35°, 
and meeting the surface of the earth toward the poles" The direct 
action of the sun, in increasing the equatorial ellipticity of the 
air, may also increase the tendency to equatorial and polar de- 
pression, and the magnetic parallelism may, therefore, be mani- 
fested in the solar-diurnal 'inclination-disturbance precisely as it is 
manifested at St. Helena and Cape of Good Hope, by a diminu- 
tion of dip between the parallels of 35°, ana an increase in 
higher latitudes. 

These coincidences may well suggest the need of more exten- 
sive observations in different parts of South America, Northern 
Africa, Southern Asia, the Pacific Ocean and the Frigid Zones, 
to furnish the data for determining to what extent mountain 
ranges, coast lines, land and water radiation, winds, and ocean 
currents modify the theoretical phenomena of dip and declination. 

* " The motions of fluids and solids relative to the earth's surface.** See Nash- 
ville Journal of Medicine and Surgery for 1866, and Mathematical Monthly for 1869, 
i, 140, »qq. 
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By projecting on isoclinal and isogenic charts* the magnetic 
currents as indicated by the position of the needle in different 
portions of the globe, 1 have obtained the following results, 
which serve to show the character of some of these modifications : 

I. Declination. 

1. The currents manifest a tendency to follow the lines of most 
direct ocean communication between the warmest and the cold- 
est portions of the globe, the general declination being westerly 
in tne Atlantic, and easterly in the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The lines of no variation are apjparently determined in part 
by the land contours* that divide the waters of the globe into 
two great bodies. 

8. The currents are deflected by the southern pointed extremi- 
ties of the several continents toward the east on the eastern 
shores, and toward the west on the western shores, of New Hol- 
land, Africa, and South America. 

4. The magnetic currents, in the three respects above enumer- 
ated, exhibit a precise parallelism to the ocean tidal flow. 

5. In the comparatively narrow belt of the Atlantic Ocean^ the 
declination between the parallels of 35° reaches 30®; in the 
broad expanse of the Pacific, the maximum within the same 
limits of latitude is 16"^. 

6. Between the parallels of 70° and 80° the declination be- 
comes very great, and the currents tend to a gyratory or cyclonic 
motion, which appears to be modified by glaciers or local poles 
of great cold. 

7. The cyclonic tendency is most marked in the southern 
hemisphere, where the ocean waters experience the least inter- 
ruption to their normal motions. Mr. Ferrel's computation gives 
" 28° 30' for the polar distance of the parallel where the surface 
of the fluid, or the stratum of equal pressure, meets the surfiace 
of the earth."' It will be readilv seen that at that distance the 
south pole is entirel v surrounded by water, and it seems, there- 
fore, highly probable, that if there were no land in the frigid 
zones, there would be no definite magnetic poles, but a simple 
polar belt toward which the magnetic currents would flow in 
parallel spirals," except when deflected by land radiation, or tidal 
or other gravitation currents. 

* The charts that I used, were the polycooic projection of the ** Lines of equal 
magnetic variation for the year 1868,** which was constructed from Evans's English 
Admiraltjr Chart, for the United States Coast Survey Report of 1869, and Na 1 
and 2 of the " Admiralty Manual for ascertaining and applying the deviations of 
the com|>ass caused by the iron in a ship.^ 2d Edition, 1868. 

* The influence of coast lines in producing a tendency to equality of dedioation 
is beautifully shown in the United States Coast Survey Chart of ** Lines of equal 
magnetic decUnation on the Gulf of Mexico for the epoch ISGD'O."* 

"Locdtat 

* This inference accords with Barlow's conclusion that every place has its particu- 
lar polarizing axis. 
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IL Dip. 

8. The lines of equal dip are arranged in approximate paral- 
lels, around the two (principal) magnetic poles, 

9. In consequence of this parallelism, they are convex toward 
the north in the Pacific Ocean, and toward the south in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

10. The magnetic parallels also approximate to the isothermal 
parallels, both in direction and in position, but with some im- 
portant departures. 

11. In South America, the magnetic equator is depressed 
nearly 80® south of the isothermal equator ; it is, however, nearly 
equi-distant from the (principal) north and south magnetic poles. 

12. The magnetic parallels near the magnetic poles are more 
convex than the isothermal lines, but they present some inter- 
esting instances of parallelism to the ocean currents, which are 
indisputably gravitation currents. 

18. This parallelism is specially observable in the regions of 
the equatorial currents, the Gulf Stream, and the North Pacific 
and Japan currents. 

14. If a series of waves were propagated through the air, from 
the magnetic poles to the equator, with slight deflections by the 
continental contours and ocean currents, they could be repre- 
sented with great accuracy hy the magnetic parallels. 

All of the foregoing modifications, as well as the theoretical 
phenomena previously referred to, have their exact counterparts 
m the currents which tend to restore the gravitation equilibrium 
of the air and water. It may be unwise, ignorant as we are of 
the true nature of causal efficiency, to assert that one form of 
force is produced by another, but it is one of the most important 
duties of true philosophy, to observe sequences and correlations. 
It has long been known that magnetic action may be so directed 
as either to assist or counteract the attractions of cohesion, 
chemical affinity, and gravitation ; it has also been known that, 
under certain circumstances, disturbances of chemical or of co- 
hesive attraction are accompanied by magnetical disturbances,* 
but I have now shown for the first time, by independent examin- 
ations of the total force, declination, and dip, tnat disturbances 
of gravitation are similarly attended. 

It would certainly be very satisfactory, if it were possible, to 
have some means of exhibiting, by simple laboratory experi- 
ments, the direct and mutual convertibility of gravitation and 

* '* A few years ago magnetism was to us an occult power* affecting only a few 
bodies ; how it is found to influence aU bodies, and to possess the most intimate 
relations with electricity, heat, chemical action, light, crystallization, and throufrh it, 
with the forces concerned in cohesion ; and we may, in the present state of things, 
well feel urged to continue our labors, encouraged by the hope of bringing it into a 
bond of union with gravity itself.** — Faraday: Exp, Jfe$,t 2614. 

▲m. Jour. Scl— Ssoond Sbbiss, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Ssft. 186fi^ 
23 
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magnetism, but I fear the attempt to reproduce, in any appreci- 
able mechanical form, the magnificent and daily repeated opera- 
tions in the laboratory of nature which I have feebly endeavored 
to interpret, must always be futile. In order to obtain even the 
small amount of disturbance (*00134) which I have noted in the 
half-daily variation of atmospheric weight (Trans. A. P. S., xiii, 
121,) it would be necessary to take observations at two stations, 
one of which should be 2'655" miles more distant from the 
earth's center than the other. If the diflferences of vapor, tem- 
perature, barometric pressure, force and direction of wind, at- 
mospheric electricity, &c., did not so complicate the problem as 
to aiscourage even the most sanguine experimenter from any 
attempt at solution, any result that could be obtained under such 
circumstances would give little general satisfaction. 

It is possible, however, that the end, which we should vainly 
strive to reach directly, may be indirectly attained. Indeed, the 
various stages of an indirect road have long been known, but we 
have not been able to compare them by any common measure. 
The motion of gravity, by percussion or the obstruction of sim- 
ple fall, has been repeatedly converted into the motion of heat; 
and the motion of heat, by the thermo-electric pile, has been 
converted into the motion of magnetism. The experiments of 
Barlow, Coulomb, Kupflfer, and Christie," on the influence of 
heat upon the magnet, furnish data that may lend some aid to 
any investigator who seeks to ascertain the precise value and 
modification of each force, in these successive conversions. 

But I look most hopefully to researches that are based upon 
difiTerences of specific gravity. Even the experiments of Barlow 
and others, to which 1 have just referred, as well as the electro- 
magnetic currents which are generated by chemical solution, 
involve such differences ; the thermal aerial currents which har- 
monize with and increase the effects of simple gravitation 
toward the sun, are caused solely by the greater centripetal 
tendency of the cold, dense air which has the greatest specific 
gravity; and the recent investigations in thermo-dynamics, 

" RX(^^D'-^/D)=8968X(^/i•00184- 1)=2-666. At Siugapore the daily dis- 
tnrbauce of total force is only H as great as it should be theoretical iy. I suspect 
that the discrepaocy is owing mainly to the monsoons and otlier great temperature 
dbturbances of the station, which shift ihe lines of force by a kind of ooDduction 
polarity. — (Faraday* Exp. Res., 8279). In other important respects there is a sat* 
isfactory correspondence between Singapore and St. Helena. E. g. 
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(See ** Numerical Relations of Gravity and Magnetism," Sections V, IX, and 
Faraday*s Experimental Researches, 111, 821—2). 
" See Enc Britann., 8th ed., zir, 85—89. 
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together with the experimenta of.Fusinieri and Peltier," confirm 
the natural conviction that the imponderable agents can only be 
manifested through their influence on ponderable matter, and, 
therefore, under tendencies to equilibrium with the force of 
gravitation. I already find a curious approximate coincidence, 
to which I attach little importance so long as it is unsupported 
by corroborative evidence, but I refer to it as an indication of 
the very character that we might reasonably, expect, and one 
that may possibly become valuaole in the course of future re- 
search. 1 he last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Article 
**Heat,^' gives for the expansion and consequent diminution of 
specific gravity between 32° and 212° Fahr., of 

Iron, ........ TTT 

Air, f 

If we suppose their specific magnetisms to be inversely pro- 
portioned to the disturbance of their specific gravities, we have, 
assuming the specific magnetism of iron as the unit, 

3 . 1 • . 1 . 1 

T • TTT . . A • YTT 

a value which is intermediate between those given by MM. 
Becquerel (j}y) and Pliicker Git)-" This result would be ♦ 
somewhat modified by an accurate determination of the ratios of 
the linear to the cubic expansions of iron in its several forms. 

Faraday disclaims the assumption of any other than a conduc- 
tion polarity of oxygen (2938, 2934), but that polarity is con- 
veyed in lines strikingly analogous to the thermal gravitation 
currents (See Exp. Ees., 2787, and III, PL IV, Fig. 6), which, 
in their turn, accurately represent the hypothetical indirect 
action of the sun on the needle, through the atmospheric affec- 
tion of the lines of force (2936). 

I know of no physicist who has given so lucid a theoretical 
explanation of the various magnetic perturbations, as the illus- 
trious FuUerian Professor, and as his hypotheses appear to me 
still more satisfactory when viewed in connection with the gravi- 
tation disturbances, I will brieflv refer to some of the more im- 
portant points that have helped to confirm me in the various 
views that I have hitherto advanced. Such are, e. g., the evi- 
dences of the identity of helices and magnets (2289) ; the exist- 
ence of magnetic repulsion without polarity (2274) ; the relative 
magnetic position of gases and vapors (2416) ; the relations of 
the magnecrystallic, cohesive, and magnetic forces (2479, 2562, 
2578); the probable dependence of the magnetic motions of 
fluids upon their mass and density (2768, 2769, 2781, 2863) ; the 

" Taylor's Scientific Memoirs, iii, 894. 

** Prof. Frazer has kindly referred me to the cdefBcients of dilatation for iron, in 
the ** Artizan," of Dec. I, I860, and to the experiments of Regnault on the dilatation 
of air (See Jour. of F. Inst. [8]. zy, 281). According to these data, the theoretic^ 
specific magnet^ of oxygen would be between -^i^jv^d y^^. 
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magnetic influence of winds and varying atmospheric pressnTe 
(2952, 2964) ;" the supposed velocity of magnetic transmission 
in space or aether (2958) ; the daily bi-polar minima of cold 
(8006) ; the closed circuits and prominent characteristics of the 
magnetic lines of force (8117, 8278, 8279, 8284) ; the tendency of 
all bodies to evolve electric currents, when moving in a magnetic 
field (3887) ; the relative diamagnetic and magnetic effects of 
heat and cold upon air and the diamagnetic gases, as well as 
upon iron, nickel, and cobalt (2861, and III, pp. 446, 460, 464, 
472,478,489,490). 

It should not be forgotten that there is no such thing within 
the compass of our observation, as "potential" gravity, no in- 
stance or matter in absolute rest, and just beginnmg or tending 
to move under a gravitating pull. Every particle of the earth, 
independently of the action of heat, chemical affinity, and cohe- 
sion, is at every instant subjected to four principal and important 
impulses, two toward the centers of the sun and earth respect- 
ively, and two tangential to the earth's orbit, and to its circum- 
ference. Of the several motions, the orbital one is by far the 
most important Next in point of velocily is the one tangential 
to the circumference, — in point of intensity^ the one toward the 
center of the sun. Since the solar central and tangential motions 
are in equilibrio, it seems eminently proper that the others should 
be considered as disturbances, which tend, as I have elsewhere 
shown, to give a daily ellipticity to each section of air parallel 
to the equator. Not only are the barometric daily tides a neces- 
sary consequence of such ellipticity ; owing to the difference of 
specific gravity, the cold air, in addition to the proper motion of 
convection^ is alternately drawn toward and repelled from the 
earth's surface; and I am inclined to believe that many of the 
phenomena of the deposition of dew and the magnetic pertur- 
bations, which cannot be explained by other more important 
gravitation currents, may be tnus accounted for. 

^* Humboldt Rpeaks of the accumubition of electricity in the lower equinoctial 
regions, ** at the nuudmum of heat, and when <the barometdc tides are near 4beir 
miaimum."— Jby/or'j ScimL Mem^ iii, &9&. 
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Art. TVHL— Waterglass ; by John M. Ordway. PartV. 

[CkmtiDU«d from yol. zxzy, p. 196.] 
Its Reaction with Slannates. 

The statement made in Part 11/ that stannate of soda pro- 
duces no alteration in a solution of waterglass, is found, by 
more rigid experiments, to require some limitation. What is 
true of the stannate prepared, as it commonly is, with such an 
excess of alkali as is needed to make it dissolve perfectly and 
keep well, does not necessarily hold good with regard to the 
pure normal salt In fact the behavior of neutral stannates with 
acid silicates, is peculiar, and worthy of something more than a 
passing notice. The conditions, character, and results of the 
mutual reaction, may be best shown by giving a condensed ac- 
count of some few of the manv trials which I have made. But 
it will be proper in the first- place to describe, somewhat in de- 
tail, the methods adopted for securing materials suitable for such 
experiments — methods which may lay some claim to novelty as 
well as convenience. 

Stannate of Soda, — Time alters the crystallized salt, and dis- 
solved stannate of soda having just one equivalent of alkali to 
one of acid, soon begins to change and deposit an insoluble 
metastannate, leaving an excess of soda in the liauid. Hence, 
whenever the really normal combination is wanted, it is best to 
make use of the freshly prepared crystals. 

The commercial "preparing salt," w^en it is free from arsenic, 
may be advantageously used to produce the pure stannate. 

1. A refined product, of English niAnufaeture, was found to contain 
47 p.c NaO-SnO^, 20 p. c. NaO, 11-3. p. c NaCSOj, and 2-6 p. o. Na 
CI. Some of it was purified thus : 

400 grams of the white ^ preparing salt*^ and 84 grams of acetate of 
baryta were dissolved together in 1 600 cub. cent, of water ; and, as the 
solution was too caustic for a paper filter, it was passed through thick 
cotton cloth, the first portions of the liquor being poured hack till the 
filtrate came no longer turbid. The clear liquid treated with about its 
own bulk of alcohol of sp. gr. 0*850, soon gave an abundant deposit of 
fine, indistinct crystals, which were gathered into a stout cotton cloth and 
submitted to very strong pressure. The damp product, weighing 181 
grams, was dissolved in twice its weight of water, and the filtered solu- 
tion was mixed with somewhat more than its own bulk of alcohol. The 
crystals of this second precipitation, after undergoing very bard pressure, 
were spread out on paper and left in a cold place over night, to exhale 
the alcohol. They now weighed 143 grams and contained 76 p. o. of 
NaO.SnOs. They were free from carbonate, hydrate, sulphate, and 

' Tbb Joomal, [2], zzxii, 889. 
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174 J. M. Ordway on WaUrglass. 

chlorid of sodium, but made a slightly opaline solution with water, thus 
showing the presence of a trace of metastannate. 

Crystals fresh from the press give a clear and complete solu- 
tion ; and as a trifling amount or adhering alcohol is seldom of 
any consequence, it is best to expose the pressed cake to the air 
as little as possible. 

When the product is freed from mother liquor by absorption 
and careful cirying it appears to have the composition iTaO, 
SnO„SHO. 

To get pure and clean crystals for an exact determination of 
the water a strong solution of the preparing salt was treated 
with acetate of baryta, and as much alcohol was added to the fil- 
trate as it would bear without turning milky. In two days there 
gathered around the sides and bottom of the bottle a thin, hard 
coating of transparent crystals, which were detached and pressed 
in absorbent paper till they appeared dry, but not at all eflBo- 
resoed. The average of two analyses showed 56*695 p. c of 
SnO, and 22-921 p. c. of NaO. Thfe would make SaSnttg^j. 

But it is worthy of notice that when the precipitated crystals 
are rapidly dissolved in water, heat is produced instead of cold; 
and it might be inferred from this fact, that stannate of soda is 
capable of entering into intimate combination with more water 
than is contained in the trihydrate. Thus, by the solution of a 
quantity of the pressed crystals, still damp, in a little more than 
twice their weight of water the thermometer was raised 5° C. 

Stannate of Potash, — Stannate of Potash is more soluble in 
water than the soda salt,' and cannot be, by any means, so 
neatly and easily precipitated in the solid state. 

* Storer, in bis Dictionarr of Solubilities, under the heads <* Stannate of Potash* 
and ** Stannate of Soda," has collected nearly all that is known respecting these 
salts. We are there told that, according to Fremy, stannate of soda is much more 
soluble in cold than in warm water. To test this matter, and to reduce indefinite 
terms to exact numbers, I have made the following experiments : 

L A saturated solution was prepsred b;^ freauently agitating water with an ex* 
cess of the fine, frefhij prepared cirstals, in a flafk surrounded with snow. It was 
filtered in a funnel also kept at 0^ C. The clear liquor warmed to 16 6^ C. bad the 
■P" &' i*4''2> It containecf 82*1 p. c of dry staonate. 

II. A saturated solution made in a room kept at 10^0. had the sp. gr. 1*448, and 
contained 81 p. c. of the dry salt, or 89 p. c. of ffa Sn S,. 

III. A saturated solution was made in a flask kept in water at 20^ 0. Cooled to 
16-6^ C. it had the sp. gr. 1*488. It contamed 80*8 p. c of f]^a Sn. So 100 parts 
of water dissolve 67-4 parte of the crystals, Sa Sn fig, at 0° C. ; and at 20® C only 
61*8 parts, or nine-tenths as much. 

Stannate of potash shows no such anomaly, but ite solubility is somewhat ia- 
4S«a8ed by heat. 

IV. At 10° C. a saturated solution was made with crystals of K Sn^s formed by 
spontaneous evs|X>ration in vacuo. It had the sp. gr. 1*618 and contained 42*8 p. c. 
/of &Sn. 

y. A saturated solution made at 20® C. had the sp. gr. 1*627 and contained 48 
p. c of dry stannate of potash. 
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/. M. Ordway on Waterglass. 175 

By using many successive portions of strong alcohol, we may 
withdraw the dissolving water and compel hasty and pretty 
complete crystallization ; and as all the precipitates subside with 
great rapidity, the whole round of operations may be carried out 
in a few hours. But while stannate of soda can be readily 
procured coarse grained, white, and of normal composition, the 
precipitated potash salt is very fine, and besides obstinately re- 
taining much of whatever organic coloring matter may have 
been present in the original solution, it is liable to come out at 
last with somewhat too much or too little alkali. 

2. A crude stauDate prepared by heating strongly a mixture of tin, 
caustic potash, and nitrate of potash, was dissolved in twice its weight of 
cold water. 400 c c. of the clear, decanted liquor, were thoroughly agi- 
tated with 400 c c. of alcohol of sp. gr. 0'840, and gave a dense liquid 
deposit measuring 275 c. c This being in turn treated with 400 c. c of 
alcohol, yielded 176 c. c. of still denser liquor. A third precipitation 
with 400 c c of alcohol gave a deposit with some solid matter beginning 
to appear in it 

So far a weaker spirit had been used so as to allow the impuri- 
ties to remain in solution while the stannate was thrown down. 

400 c. c. of alcohol of sp. gr. 0820 now changed the precipitate into 
a pasty mass, which became crumbly on being stirred up again with 400 
c. c. of strong alcohol. The stannate was then gathered in stout canvass 
and subjected to great pressure. The resulting cake still contained about 
one-eleventh of an equivalent of alkali in exc-ess, there being originally 
two equivalents of potash to one of stannic acid ; it was therefore dis- 
solved in a little more than its weight of water and submitted to another 
round of treatment with alcohol. The hard pressed final product con- 
tained 73 p. c of dry stannate. Being spread out and exposed to the 
air for some hours, it lost all smell of spirit, and was then pure and al- 
most exactly normal. 

When greater nicety is required, such a product should be 
dissolved in a little less than its weight of water and recrystal- 
lized by spontaneous evaporation in vacuo. 

A careiul analysis was made of some pure, hard, colorless, 
transparent, oblique rhombic crystals produced by this last 
method and dried by pressure in absorbent paper. It showed 

VI. A eatorated solution made at about 45^ C. had the sp. gr. 1*668 and con- 
tained 44 p. c. of & 3n. , 

Therefore, at 20^ C, 100 parts of water take up 110-6 parts of & SnfTs, or nearly 
twice as much as of stannate of soda crystals. 

When there is present an excess either of alkali or of stannic oxyd, a saturated 
solution contains less of the net normal stannate. 

YIL A solution of 1^ duo.Q saturated at 0^ C. had the sp. gr. 1-64 and contained 
40-4 p. c. of 4 gn. 

VIII. A solution of & Sui., saturated at 0^ C. had the sp. gr. 1*74 and contained 
41-6 p. c & Sn and 6*8 p. c. of Sn O, in excess. 

Or speaking with special reference to the oxyd of tin, we may say that its solu- 
bility mcreases as the amount of alkali present is diminished. 
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49480 p. c. of stannic acid, and 30-704 p. c. of potasb. If we 
call the equivalent weight of tin 59, these proportions would 
make ft Sn 53.3. The true formula must therefore be KO.Sn 
0,.3H0. 

The specific gravity of these crystals was found to be 3'197. 

Metastannate of Potash. — When a dilute acid is slowly, and 
with constant stirring, dropped into a cold solution of normal 
stannate of potash, there is no permanent precipitation till more 
than three-fourths of the alkali is abstracted. The stannate thus 
robbed of its base, remains perfectly dissolved, but has acquired 
different properties. Alcohol now gives with it not a liquid or 
crystalline deposit, but a light floccuTent precipitate which, when 
it is well drained and exposed to the air for a day or two, dries 
to heavy, transparent, gum-like lumps. There is thus opened 
up a neat way to procure, in a state of purity, metastannates 
containing various proportions of alkali. 

8. A nine per cent solntion of KOSnO^ was treated with enough five 
per cent nitric acid to take up two-fifths of the potash. When the 
liquor had recovered its clearness, somewhat more than twice its bulk of 
alcohol of sp. gr. 0*830 was stirred in. The precipitate, after being 
washed once with alcohol, was drained on a filter and left on absorbent 
paper till it became a transparent, exceedingly shrunken mass containing 
79 p. c. of i. Sn^.e* This easily dissolved in twice its weight of water. 

4. In a similarly conducted experiment, the same quantity of stannate 
with twice as much acid as before, gave nearly twice as much metastan- 
nate containing 59 p. c. of KSd^.q. This dissolved in four times its own 
weight of water to a faintly opaline liquid. 

5. Some of the solution of 3 was diluted and cautiously treated with 
suflScient nitric acid to neutralise one-third of the remaining potash. The 
despoiled metastannate was then precipitated with alcohol. The final 
product consisted of fSnio.e^* and was readily soluble in water. 

It is well to dissolve the rough metastannate and reprecipitate, 
in order to get rid of the last traces of nitrate and obtain a sub- 
stance whicn will give a clear and mobile solution. And the 
product of the second precipitation can be advantageously freed 
from the adhering liquor by pressinff it very strongly in stout 
closely woven cotton cloth. Even the first precipitate may be 
pressed, but it is much softer and the pressure must be applied 
very gradually indeed; otherwise the pulp itself will pass 
through the pores of the cloth. 

Waterglass with Stannate. — As in some preliminarv experi- 
ments sulphates were not perceived to exert tmy influence on 
the reaction of stannates with silicates, sulphates were after- 
ward, purposely added, to serve as indicators of the amount of 
mother liquor retained by the precipitates. The liquid stannate 
of soda was made to contain about five per cent* of sulphate of 
soda, and stannate of potash was dissolved in a weak solution 
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of potash sulphate. The waterglass was such as had been well 
purified by precipitation with alcohol. 

While treating this part of our subject we will take the form- 
ula adopted in planning the experiments, and consider silicic 
acid as SiO^. 

6. 80 g. of a solution containing 14 p. c. of NaO SnOjj, were mixed 
with 32 g. of A 29 p. c. solution of Na0.2Si02, so as to have in the 
united liquors STa^ Sn Bi^. 

There was no apparent change at first, but, in the course of two days, 
it became an opaque, consistent jelly from whicb no liquor could be de- 
canted. 

Such were also the products in most other cases ; and at first 
these jellies proved rather intractable, for when they were sub- 
iected to quick pressure in common cotton cloth, such as had 
Deen used in former experiments, both liquor and coagulum 
passed through. Farther experience showed it best to let the 
mixtures stand several days to get fully gelatinized, and then 
proceed to press very gradually in thick, closely woven canvass. 
The cloth was folded over the drained precipitate and placed 
between tvro bits of pine board. To insure moderation at first, 
the boards were put under a small hand screw which was very 
slowly turned till the greater part of the clear liquor was forced 
out and the substantial portion of the coagulum was reduced to 
small bulk. The boards with their contents were then trans» 
ferred to a large press urged by the full strength of two men 
and theoretically capable of multiplying the power nearly 1200 
times. The pressed products were hard and brittle, and could 
be rubbed in a mortar to a damp powder without caking much 
under the pestle. The powder was generally soluble in chlor- 
hydric acid. On being ignited the cake contracted greatly and 
became opaque, but showed no sign of fusion. 

To make an analysis a weighed portion of the powder was 
treated with chlorhydric acid in excess and dried down at a 
moderate heat. The residue digested for twenty-four hours with 
chlorhydric acid and then well washed with water containing a 
little of the same acid, left the silica pure and in full quantity. 

Another portion of the powder was treated with nitric acid 
in excess and dried down. By washing the drv mass with 
water and igniting and weighing the undissolved matter, the 
sum of the silica and oxyd of tin was ascertained ; and a com- 
parison of this with the former determination showed the per 
centage of oxyd alone. The solution being evaporated to dry- 
ness the resulting saline matter was fused and weighed. The 
amount of sulphate in the mixed salts was found by means of 
chlorid of barium ; and then the quantity of nitrate and the cor- 
responding amount of alkali were easily calculated. 
Am. Jour. Sci.— Second Series, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sept., 1805. 
23 
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The composition of the mother liquor was ascertained by the 
same method. Then the percentage of sulphate in the pressed 
cake, divided by the percentage of sulphate in the mother 
liquor, showed the quantity of mother liquor retained in one 
part of the cake. And finally the net composition of the curd 
was found by deducting from the gross amounts of silica, stan- 
nic acid, and alkali in the pressed cake, the quantities of the 
same substances due to adhering mother liquor. 

In the present instance the hard pressed curd weighing 24 ^ams, con- 
tained 40 p. c. of mother liquor, and 88*6 p. c. net of ^^a BnSi,. 

7. 75 g. of a 14 p. c. solution of ^STaSn were mixed with 20 g. of a 
20 p. c. sohition of SaSis, so as to have a mixture of STa^SoaSij. In a 
few hours it became a firm opaque jelly. After standing six days it was 
pressed and left 24*3 g. of cake containing 34 p. c. of mother liquor and 
38 p. c. net of ^^^a^ Sn^ Sig. 

8, a. 60 g. of a 1 4 ]|{. c ^STadn solution were mixed with 40 g. of a 20 

Lc. solution of ^ci Si, ; so that the quantities of Sn G^ ^^^ ^i ^2 should 
equal. It soon began to get opaline, and, in the course of two hours, 
made an opaque jelly, so stifi* that it was not disturbed by inverting the 
dish. The hard pressed cake weighed 36*3 g. and contained 45 p. c of 
mother liquor and 36 p. c. of S'a^ Sog Sio. 

8, b. 240 g. of a 3*5 p. c. JSfa Sn solution were stirred into 200 g. of a 
4 p. c S^a Sig. In the course of two hours it formed a thin opaque jelly. 
After two days this was thrown on n cloth and much clear mother liquor 
drained out without pressure. The remainder was very gradually 
squeezed and finally hard pressed, and gave a cake weighing 31 g., which 
showed 17 p. c. of mother liquor and 36 p. c. of ^a* §03 ^U. 

8, c, 480 g. of a 1*75 p. c. solution of SfaSa were mixed with 400 g. 
of a 2 p. c rTaSi, solution. There was no change at first, but in the 
course of two days it formed a thin jelly. After standing six days it was 
drained, squeezed, and hard pressed, and the cake weighed 26*7 g. This 
product contained 21 p. c of mother lic^uor and 36 p. c of ^a^So^Siio. 

These three trials show something of the influence of dilution, 
though in the case of c longer standing had also modified the 
composition of the coagulum by increasing the amount of stan- 
nic oxyd rendered insoluble. 

0, a. A 120 g. mixture was compounded so as to contain 18 g. of ^Sfa, 
Soa Si. There was no change at first, but in the course of two days it 
became a thin opaline jelly. After seven days being hard pressed it 
yielded a translucent cake weighing 8*6 g. and containing 37 p. c. net of 
fiTas Su, Si 13. 

9, b, A similar mixture was made by adding a saturated solution of 
stannate to fused crystals of silicate and evaporating till it contained 40 
p. c of solid matter. It remained clear, and when exposed to severe 
cold showed no sign of crystallization. 

10, A mixture was made containing somewhat over 16 p. c of 
fiTas 3° ^^3. There was no change for six weeks. 

11, a. A mixture was made so as to contain about 16 p. c. of 
JTa, So Si. There was no change for some days, but in the course of a 
month it gelatinized. 
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11, 6. A saturated solution of stannate was put with as much melted 
SaSittg as would make STa^ SnSi, and the mixture was evaporated at a 
gentle heat till it contained 47*5 p. c of solid matter. It remained clear 
and would not crystallize though set out in the open air during several 
of the coldest days of winter. The strong liquor bore boiling without 
apparent change, but when much diluted was coagulated by heaL 

Stannate of Potash with Silicate of Potash, 

12, A mixture made so as to contain 21 p. c of &aSoSl, underwent 
no visible change in a month. 

A mixture containing 10 p. c of iS^a^DSi, also remained unchanged 
for a month. 

13, a. 72 g. of a 10 p. c. solution of ftSn were mixed with 60 g. of 
12 p. c ^Sia, so as to bring together about equal weights of SnO^ and 
SiOj. There was no perceptible alteration for a day, but in three days 
it U'came a thin transparent jelly. After standing a week it was squeezed 
gradually and then hard pressed. The transparent product weighed 28 
g. and contained 89 p. c net of &«Sd4 Si, 3. 

13. b. 288 g. of a 2-6 p. c. *^Sn solution were mixed with 240 g. of 3 
p. c. ^Sis. It remained apparently unchanged for a week. In the course 
of the second week it became gelatinous, but no liquor could be pressed 
out. At the end of three we<^lra it had fully coagulated, and being now 
hard pressed it gave a translucent cake weighing 23 g. This contained 
17 p. c. of mother liquor and 40 p. c. of ^e^oe ^'h*. 

14. 77 g. of a solution containing 15 p. c of &Sn, were mixed with 
33 g. of a 20 p. c. solution of ^Si,, so as to make in all &3 SosSis. It 
underwent no noticeable modification for some time, but in two days it 
formed a firm, slightly opaline jelly. After standing a week, it was hard 
preitsed and yielded a mass weighing 28 g. and containing 38 p. c net 
of 4* Soa Si,. 

Metastannate of Potash with Potash Waterglass. 

15. 20 g. of a 10 p. c. 4 Sia liquor were mixed with 20 g. of a solu- 
tion containing 10 p. c. £304.^. There was no change for some time, 
but in the course of 17 days it thickened. The hard pressed solid part 
weighed 5*5 g. 

16. 10 g. of a 30 p. c solution of S^Sia were stirred into 10 g. of a 
24 p. c. solution of KSq^.s. It soon got a little thicker but did not gel- 
atinize at all. 

Weaker solutions of the same metastannate and silicate, were mixed 
with similar results. 

17. 10 g. of a 10 p. c. J^Sia solution were put with 10 g. of a 10 p. c. 
fSn^.j ; no immediate change. In the course of 10 days it gelatinized, 
and when hard pressed it gave a cake weighing 4 g. 

18. 20 g. of a 15 p. c. solution of ^Sis were mixed with 20 g. of 16 
p. c. &Sqio-6. It <x>ntuiued unchanged a month, but at length gelatin- 
ized. 

A comparisoQ of all tbe^experiments from which this selection 
has been made, brings to light nothing definite or uniform in 
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the products of the reaction of stannates with silicates. The 
strange looking quasi formulas here used to show their compo- 
sition by equivalents instead of per centages — like the similar 
expressions employed for the precipitates described in Parts III 
and rV, — would be altogether preposterous, were they intended 
for anything more than compact and readily collatable expres- 
sions of the results of analyses. In vain do we search for any 
principle that will enable us to assign a rational constitution to 
substances which derive their unlimited variety of composi- 
tion from mere accidents of dilution, purity, temperature, and 
of time allowed for segregation. Many picked instances, like 7, 
8 a, and 9, might countenance the supposition of a tendency to 
the formation of an exact silicate of tin SnO, 2Si03, united 
with dififerent proportions of alkali. But such hasty generaliza- 
tion is checkea by an enlarged view and more particularly by 
the special test experiments, 8 a, i, c. All that seems to tie 
predicable of the reactions is that mixtures containing as many 
ecjuivalents of alkali as the sum of the equivalents of SnO, and 
SiOj, are likely to undergo little or no change at the common 
temperature of the air ; but when the mixture contains less 
alkali, gelatinization will occur in a few hours or days ; and the 
curd will be greater in amount according as the strength of the 
liquors put together is greater, and as the total proportion of 
alkali is less. * 

The segregated matter retains the alkali with no little force, 
for when the air-dried precipitate is washed with water a part 
indeed of the alkali is removed, but the greater portion remains 
obstinately in combination. 

19. Some of the cake of 13 a, was reduced to powder and kept over 
lumps of caustic soda eighteen days. The dry powder was well washed 
with cold water. The air-dried residue amounted to 42 p. c. of the 
quantity of fresh cake taken, and contained 78*6 p. c. of 4K0 . 4SnO*. 
ISSiO*. Only one- third of the potash had been washed out. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the fresh undried cake may 
undergo dissociation in any greater degree ; for if we attempt 
to wasn it, though a part settles, the supernatant liquor remains 
milky a very long time, and the suspended matter cannot be 
separated by filtration, as it readily goes through the pores of 
the paper. 

After seeing how a deficiency of alkali facilitates the coagula- 
tion of a mixture of stannate and silicate, we should hardly ex- 
pect to find metastannates so slow in producing any effect on 
waterglass. But metastannates are evidently not mere polyacid 
stannates, and a higher degree of compatibility is the less sur- 
prising when we consider the many points oi resemblance be- 
tween metastannate of potash and waterglass itself. Both are 
uncrystallizafele and dry to transparent gum-like masses, indefi- 
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nitely soluble in water. Both are precipitated by alcohol with 
partial decomposition, and indeed in both the acid and base seem 
to be in a state of association rather than of strict chemical com- 
bination. The following experiments, illustrating this point, 
may be compared with the similar trials of silicates mentioned 
in Part III : 

20. 350 g. of a solution containing 6 p. c. of 4604.4, were mixed with 
850 c c. of alcohol of sp. gr. 0840. Afl«r two washings with alcohol, 
the flocculent precipitate was collected in a cloth and hard pressed. The 
thin translucent, brittle cake, after twelve hours exposure to the air, 
weighed 24 g. and contained 82 p. c. of IS^Sd,.^. It was dissolved in 9 
parts of water and treated with alcohol as before. The second precipi- 
tate when pressed and aired contained 81 p. c of S^Sng-?. The third 
piecipitate contained 80 p. c. of tsog.,. The product of a fourth pre- 
cipitation showed 81 p. c. of tSDg.g. The fifth precipitate contained 82 
p. c. of ]S:sn,o.5. And the sixth product was readily soluble in water 
and showed 72 p. c of S:ain,j.4. 

21. 50 g. of pressed crystals of stannate of potash were dissolved in 
water, so as to make 600 c. c. 200 c. c. of 5*4 p. c. nitric acid were 
stirred in, and, when the liquor had recovered its transparency, 1700 c c 
of alcohol were added. After one washing with alcohol the pultaceous 
precipitate was very gradually squeezed and then hard pressed. After 
some hours exposure to the air, the cake weighed 27 g. and contained 79 
p. c of £: 805.2* It was dissolved in 9 times its weight of water and 
treated with alcohol. The second flocculent deposit hard pressed and 
dried in the air, contained 80 p. c of ^Sd^.s* The precipitation was re« 
peated many times, and finally the tenth product, weighing 5*5 g., was 
not entirely soluble in water. The soluble part contained ^Soi^.^, and 
the small insoluble residue had nearly the same composition. 

Metastannate of potash is also thrown down as such by many 
potash salts ; and here too, as with waterglass, the acetate and 
the chlorid prove most efficient. 

22. 25 g. of a solution containing 21 p. c. of & 804.4 were mixed with 
25 g. of a 20 p. c. KCI solution. The very bulky deposit after being 
squeezed and subjected to hard pressure, weighed 6*4 g. It contained 28 
p. c. of mother liquor and 64 p. c. of ^[Sd^.,, and was readily soluble in 
water. 

23. 40 g. of a 9 p. c. solution of & Sn,., mixed with 40 g. of a 10 
p. c. solution of acetate of potash gave a precipitate that compressed to 
4 g. and contained 68 p. c. of &Sd,.,. This was wholly soluble in 
water. 

Carbonate, sulphate, chromate, or nitrate of potash give a 
precipitate after a time when added in inconsiderable quantity 
to the metastannate ; but neutral stannate, of whatever strength 
and in whatever quantity, has no eflFect upon a metastannate so- 
lution. 

On account of the insolubility of metastannate of soda, soda 
salts soon disturb a solution of metastannate of potash. Thus a 
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liquid containing 10 p. c. of ftsn,.., became opaque with its own 
weight of a 2 p. c solution of ]5laC. A much less quantity of 
sulphate of soaa sufficed to produce the same effect A soda 
salt therefore affords a test of the presence of metastannate in a 
stannate of potash solution, but the liquors must not be too con- 
centrated. 

Fremy says that stannate of potash is precipitated fix)m its 
solution by almost all soluble salts, and even by salts of potash, 
soda, and ammonia. He must have operated with liquors that 
had been kept too long and had thereoy become contaminated 
with metastannate ; for my own experiments afford no confirm- 
ation of his statement as far as potash and soda salts are con- 
cerned. On the contrary I have not found these salts to have 
any effect at all on solutions of fresh and really normal stan- 
nates of potash and soda. Stannate of soda when mixed with 
a neutral salt, does indeed become turbid by standing some time, 
but so does the diluted stannate without any addition. 

Indefiniteness of composition pertains to the metastannates in 
no less degree than to waterglass. Fremy once assigned the 
formula* K0.2Sn30g+5HO, but afterward settled down on 
KO . Sn,0, ,+4H0, and thus gives his reasons for the change:* 

'^Jepr^parais autrefois les metastannates en faisant bouiller 
de Tacide metastannique avec des alcalis, et en pr^ipitant ces 
dissolutions par I'alcool; j'ai reconnu recemment que pendant 
I'ebullition, une partie du metastannate se transforme en stan- 
nate ; en traitant ensuite la liqueur par Talcool, je pr&ipitais un 
melange on peut-Stre une combinaison de stannate, et de meta- 
stannate, etc.'' 

" C'est ainsi que j'avais ^t^ conduit a reprfeenter I'acide meta- 
stannique par la formale Sn, 0^. Mais je prepare actuellement 
des metastannates qui ne penvent contenir de traces de stan- 
nates; aussi leur analyse donne-t-elle toujours un equivalent 
d'acide metastannique repr&ent^ par la formule Sn, 0, ^.^ 

Fremy's later method of preparing a metastannate which 
should contain no stannate, was to dissolve metastannic acid in 
caustic potash and precipitate the combination by adding to the 
solution bits of solid caustic potash. The precipitate was dried 
by absorption on unglazed porcelain. But it can hardly be pos- 
sible by mere absorption to get a soft, pulpy substance, entirely 
free from so thick and dense a mother-liquor as the caustic pot- 
ash would make. Fremy made five analyses which came out 
very nearly alike, as might indeed well happen so long as the 
products analyzed were made in just one way and by one indi- 
vidual. But the tacit assumption that none of the 10*5 to 10*9 
p. c. of potash found, was due to retained mother liquor, is man- 
ifestly gratuitous. Nor was there any good reason for suppos- 

* Annales de Ch. et de Phys. [S], xu, 476. 
\ Id., zxiii, 895. 
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ing that cold caustic potash exerts no modifying action on meta- 
stannate; for time oilen brings about in part what heat effects 
rapidly and fully, and in &ct I have seen an abundant precipi- 
tate, produced by moderately strong potash liquor, disappear in 
an hour or two with but a very slight elevation of temperature. 
Some idea of the difficulty of separating a mother liquor from a 
gum-like precipitate, may be gathered from the experiments on 
precipitated waterglass given in part lY. There we bad a sub- 
stance as capable as metastannate of potash of being reduced to 
a very compact form. There we had the advantage of a mother 
liquor much thinner and much more easily separable from the 
curd. There was also a powerful pressure eflPectually accom- 
plishing in a few moments, and consequently without chance of 
modification by time, what the contractility of metastannate and 
the imbibing power of porcelain could do but slowly. Yet the 
precipitated silicates retained, on an average, about thirty per 
cent of mother liquor. Due allowance being made for the 
greater density of a stanniferous compound, it certainly would 
not be making a very high estimate to say that metastannate of 
potash thrown down by potash, after as complete a drainage as 
possible, must retain not less than ten percent of strong caustic 

r)tash liquor or some three per cent of dry potash in excess, 
see no chance of actually finding out how much of the potash 
is combined and how much is free in such a case ; for if we add 
any indicator^ it would alter the conditions of the experiment. 

Hence, Fremy's formula having no fixed basis must be looked 
upon as a rather uncertain approximation to the true composi- 
tion of the metastannate made by his method. 

According to Rose,* Weber found solid metastannate of pot^ 
ash to consist of K0.7SnO,+8HO. But we are not told by 
what process it was made. 

Berzelius says that one part of potash will dissolve sixteen 
parts of stannic acid, and tnese proportions would make about 
KO. lOSnO,. 

As to matastannates obtained by precipitation with alcohol or 
with neutral potash salts, we have found that by varying the 
conditions the composition of the products may be made to 
range firom less than five up to more than seventeen equivalents 
of binoxyd of tin to one equivalent of potash. And Graham* 
has shown that when the alkali is eliminated by neutralization 
and dialysis, metastannic acid is itself soluble in pure water. 
Hence there is probably no limit to the possible diminution of 
potash in the still soluble metastannate. 

I have heretofore enunciated the general rule that soluble salts 
having as bases, ferric, chromic, stannic, or other oxyds contain- 

* Poggendorff*t Ado. Izzt, 16. 

* Bepertoire de Chimie, Sept, IBM, p. 184. 
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ing more than one equivalent of oxygen to one of metal, may 
have a large part of the acid withdrawn and still remain dis- 
solved. And now it is interesting to find that when binoxyd 
of tin is brought into solution by an alkali, a similar principle 
holds good, and the greater portion of the base may be removed 
without any immediate permanent precipitation of the acid. 
Metastannate of soda, however, is but temporarily soluble, and 
is thrown down from solutions of the neutral stannate by long 
standing or by boiling. It is also soon deposited from a sola* 
tion in which the alkali of normal stannate has been partly 
taken up by a stronger acid. These precipitates are, by no 
means, of the same composition, though they often approach 
very closely to the proportions required for NaO . 6SnO,. 

24. Some purified stannate of soda that had been dried in the air and 
then kept in a well stopped bottle for two years, on being treated with 
ten times its weight of cold water, left undissolved one twenty-third of 
the tin, combined with soda enough to make NaO . 3 TSnOj. 

The clear liquor, by standing several weeks, let fall one-seventeenth of 
its tin as NaO . i-TSuOj. 

25. A ten per cent solution of normal stannate being kept 34 days, 
deposited one-twelfth of the oxyd of tin in combination with enough 
alkali to make NaO . SSnOj. 

26. A ten per cent solution of NaO . SnO^ was boiled a few moments 
and let fall one-sixteenth of its tin with some soda forming NaO . SSnOg. 

27. A solution containing five per cent of pure stannate, by boiling 
deposited one-seventh of the tin as NaO .S-YSnO^. 

28. Boiling a two per cent solution of NaO.SnOj caused the precipi- 
tation of over one-third of the tin and enough soda to make NaO . TSnOj. 

. 29. A one per cent solution of pure stannate of soda required long boil- 
ing to make a decided precipitate and the clear liquor filtered out of the 
bulky product very slowly. The well drained gelatinous residue was 
soluble in water and consisted of NaO.V'SSnOj. It contained over one- 
half of the tin. 

30. A solution containing I'l p. c of NaO.SnO^ and 3 p. c. of NaCI, 
being boiled five minutes, gave a dense, opaque precipitate very easy to 
collect, drain and press. It contained one-fourth of the tin and consisted 
of NaO . 6-7Sn02. 

The addition of chlorid of sodium and subsequent boiling causes a 
precipitation in a solution containing no more than O'l p. c. of normal 
stannate of soda. 

So far as is known at present, there is nothing to show that 
any one of the metastannates more than another is entitled to 
rank as a definite chemical compound. None crystallizes ; none 
is a product invariably coming the same by several diflferent. 
ways of formation; none exhibits a plain analogy to any un- 
doubted exact chemical combination ; nor is there any point up 
to which the variation ^adually decreases, and beyond which 
it gradually increases. There being then nothing certain on 
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which a formula may be based, it seems hardly right to take 
any one chance product, and, rejecting the odd parts of equiva- 
lents, to set down that product with its analysis so amended, as 
the true metastannate of potash or of soda. The composition 
of substances can not always be squared with exact atomic pro- 
portions, for there is a class of indefinites in which one of the 
constituents may admit of a large increase or diminution with- 
out apparent alteration in the character of the compound. As 
the world was very slow to comprehend Wenzel's proposition 
that bodies must unite in fixed and invariable proportions, so 
has it since been quite as slow to learn that there are cases in 
which this great principle does not hold good. Wenzel says :' 
"Dass eine jede Verbindung der Kdrper, eine bestimmte und 
unveranderlich bleibende Abmessune haben muss, die ohne 
aiisserlich mitwiirkende Ursachen weder grosser noch geringer 
werden kann, weil sonst auch nichts gewisses aus ihrer Ver- 
gleichung bestimmt werden konnte, ist schon an sich klar. Es 
folgt daher nothwendig, dass eine jede mogliche Verbindung 
zwever Kdrper, mit jeder andem bestandig in dem genauesten 
Verhaltnisse stehet, und dieses Verhaltniss driicket den Grad 
der Verbindung aus." That the constitution of bodies is deter- 
minate and unalterable, is hardly self evident, and indeed it is 
a matter to be proved by the balance rather than by mere rea- 
soning. It is true that the confirmatory instances have been 
found to be numberless. Still a great many do not necessarily 
make all, and a single negative example is stifficient to disprove 
absolute universality. Wenzel himself, while laying the sure 
foundations of chemical science, fell in with some of the indefi- 
nites and thus unwittingly furnished some negative instances. 
He proceeded to determine the equivalents by neutralizing the 
acids with different bases, and worked correctly so long as those 
bases were protoxyds. But such a method is as little applicable 
to alumina and similar peroxyds as it is to bone earth, — "Elfen 
beinerde," — which he reckoned among the simple bases. So 
after attempting to saturate nitric acid with alumina, he con- 
cluded that' "Das Verhaltniss der Alaunerde zum starksten 
Salpetersauem, ist also beynahe .... wie 349 : 240." Instead 
of forming the normal nitrate Wenzel in this case must have 

fot the soluble basic SAl^Og . 2NO5, and stopped at a supposed 
ut not real limit of solubility. 

Cases of indefinite combination are not unlike those of solu- 
tion in which such things as gum or albumen are concerned. 
These may unite with water in all proportions, while most crys- 
tallizable substances dissolve, at any given temperature, until 
the liquid contains a certain percentage of solid matter, — a per- 
centage which is exactly definable for each particular salt. In 

^ Lehre von der YerwaDclschaft der Kdrper. Dresden, 1782. p. 4. 
■ Idem, p. 118. 
Am. Jour. Soi.— Sjbcond Sebies, Vol. XL, No. 119. —Sept., 1865. 
24 
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the phenomenon of fusion too, though almost all bodies liqnefj 
at a temperature which is invariable and exact for each, yet 
there are a few^ substances that pass through an intermediate 
state of softening before fully melting. In fusion as well as in 
solution, abrupt transition from the solid to the fluid state is the 
general rule ; and yet, as everybody allows, it is not the univer- 
sal law. And why should we be over-reluctant to admit the 
possibilitv of some instances of chemical union in indefinite pro- 
portions? 

Normal Silicate of Soda. — The only alkaline silicate certainly 
known to be crystallizable, contains two Berzelian equivalents 
of silicic acid, SiO„ to three equivalents of soda. Bespecting 
the amount of water in this salt, analysts do not agree ; and as 
the several observers have examined crystals obtained by unlike 
methods, there may possibly be three or more hydrates produci- 
ble under different conditions of temperature, concentration, and 
purity. 

Fritzsche* produced a salt in the form of square prisma, by 
dissolving in caustic soda lye a q^uantity of silica equal to that 
of the dry soda present, and allowing the solution to rest several 
days. The bruised cijstals freed from mother liquor by pres- 
sure between folds of absorbent paper, gave him amounts of 
silica and chlorid of sodium corresponding to NaO-SiO, .9H0. 
These crystals melted at about 40*^ 0. Kept over sulphuric 
acid they in time effloresced (verwittert) to the center. 

Fritzsche says that he once chanced to obtain globular masses 
studded with minute crvstals and having the composition NaO . 
SiOg . 6H0 ; but he had. never succeedeain determining the con- 
ditions of their formation. 

Yorke" fused 28 parts of sand with 64 parts of dry carbon- 
ate of soda, dissolved the resulting mass in water, and exposed 
the solution to slow evaporation in vacuo^ over sulphuric aoidL 
The rough salt was recrystallized in vacuo^ to get ria of the ex- 
cess of carbonate, and the pure product was found to have the 
composition NaO.SiO, .7H0. He also obtained crystals of the 
same composition from a solution of silica in caustic soda. 

Yorke found these crystals to part with all their water, except 
a fraction of one per cent, by exposure to a heat of 149^ C, 

Hausmann " says that in the purification of rough soda, the 
mother liquor has often yielded him, in large (]^uantity (manch- 
mal centnerweise), rhombohedral crystals of silicate, permanent 
in the air, and having the the composition NaO.SiO, .8H0. 

Ammon" also obtained the octohydrate in the form of mono- 
clinic crystals, by dissolving silica in soda lye. They fused at 
45^0. 

• Pogff. Ann., xliii, 186. »• Phil Trans., 1867, p. 688. 

'* ErainaoD*8 Journul, xii, 294. 

>* Will and Kopp*s Jahretbericht, 1862, p. 188. 
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I have found the same melting point, and have made several 
analyses which invariably go to confirm the formula given by 
Hausmann and by Ammon. Thus in one case the pure, care- 
fully dried crystals, by suitable treatment with nitric acid, gave 
22-74 p. c. of SiO,, and nitrate corresponding to 28*66 p. c. of 
NaO. Another portion of the same sample being heated with 
fused bichromate of potash, lost 54-18 p. c 

The percentages answering to NaO.SiOa .8H0, would be 
22 55 of SiOj, 28-81 of NaO, and 54-14 of HO. 

The pure salt may be very easily made with the dense liquid 
which alcohol throws down from a cleansed solution of the com- 
mercial silicate,** SaSij.j,. When such a precipitate is stirred 
up with an equal weight of caustic soda liquor of sp. gr. 1*32 
considerable heat is evolved, and if the mixture is set in a cold 
place, it begins to crystallize in a few hours. The first crop 
should be dissolved in a little water and recrystallized. We 
thus get a clear, hard salt permanent, except in presence of car- 
bonic acid. And to avoid the action of this gas existing in the 
atmosphere, it is well to dry the broken up crystals in a closed 
space over lumps of caustic soda or lime, and keep them in a 
tightly stopped bottle. But as in cold weather both the forma- 
tion of the rough salt and its recrystallization may be <^arried 
out in forty-eight hours or less, the absorption of carbonic acid 
by the dense solution, is too slight to affect the purity of the 
crystals deposited. Crystallization in vacuo is a needless refine- 
ment; and spontaneous evaporation is in any case unnecessary, 
for as long as the alkali is slightly in excess, a weak solution 
can just as well be rapidly concentrated by heat. 

Ammon attempted in vain to crystallize the potash salt and 
to form a double silicate of potash and soda. 

All my own efforts to produce crystals of potash silicate have 
thus far proved unavailing, though I have exposed very con- 
centrated solutions, for many days, to the extreme cold of winter. 

Berzelitts fixed on SiO, as the constitution of silicic acid, 
principally on account of an assumed analogy between feldspar 
and alum ; and there would be some show of reason for such 
an assumption, if feldspars contained twenty-four equivalents 
of water and were the only known combinations of protosili- 
cates with sesquisilicates. But the numerous well characterized 
siliceous minerals are an intractable set of compounds, what- 
ever theory we adopt, and any formula for silica which gives 
conformitv to one class, makes other species altogether anoma- 
lous. Why should we slight the plain guidance of the simple 
silicates and selecting feldspar, — a complex, anhydrous combina- 
tion, — presume on its resemblance to a double sulphate which 

" See PAii III, this Journal, xxziii, p. 84. In the 18Ui line from the bottom of 
that page, it should read, "add to the filtrate iwo parts of alcohol," instead. o/ 
" twenty parts.** 
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crystallizes only as a hydrate? Why should we pay so little 
regard to analogy as to write fra 381,^,4 and CajSi, for sub- 
stances as definite as crystallization can make them, when soda 
and lime are not known to form any other unquestionable basic 
salts? If we attribute to silica a composition similar to that of 
carbonic acid, the monosilicates CaSi, lilgSi, fioSii CuSi, and the 
basic silicates Hg.Si, 2os8i, ]!^n,Si, and OujSi, will be no longer 
unparalleled ; and though some minerals will show a composi* 
tion unlike that of artificial salts, most of the double silicates 
will have far less strange looking formulas. 

In the gum-like compounds of acid and base, crystallization 
can take place only when the colloid constituent is reduced to 
the normal quantity. Thus the sesquinitrates of glucina, iron, 
and chrome may K)rm crystals when there is a full amount of 
acid present; but an excess of base utterly prevents crystalliza- 
tion. We have seen also that the stannates can remain stan- 
nates only while there is no lack of alkali. Now if we add 
caustic soda to waterglass, the mixture becomes capable of af- 
fording crystals just so soon as the quantity of soda very slightly 
exceeds that of silicic acid, and no sooner. Fair analogical rea- 
soning would lead to the belief that then, and not till then, had 
we come to the proportions of the normal salt 

Thermic Relations of Waterglass. — Another argument for the 
formula SiO,, though not of itself a perfectly conclusive one, 
may be drawn from the behavior of waterglass when mixed with 
caustic alkali. Taking a ten per cent solution of soda, which 
is too weak to become sensibly warm by mere dilution, if we 
add half an equivalent to an equivalent of Na02SiO„ the tem- 
perature imjpediately rises. Another half equivalent of alkali 
causes the evolution of somewhat less heat than before. A far- 
ther addition of soda, is not, indeed, entirely without effect, — ^as 
Thomsen " also observed with respect to silicic acid as well as 
phosphoric and boracic acids, — ^yet the elevation of temperature 
IS now so very slight that we must consider the silicate as hav- 
ing already reached the composition of the normal salt As 
NaOSiO, shows a capability of evolving much heat with soda, 
it must be an acid salt, and that cannot be its true constitution. 
Trials of mixture were made with two thermometers graduated 
to fifths of a degree Fahrenheit 

31. 110 g. of a solution containing 47 p. c. of NaO . 2*37Si02 at 64'4* 
R, were mixed with 212 g. of a 10 p. c. caustic soda liquor at 64*2^ so 
as to make NaCSiOj. The thermometer was raised to 71*4% making 
a rise of 7-3*» F. 

32 or. 110 g. of 47 p. c. Na0.2-4SiOa at 6 Id* F. were mixed with 
90 g. of 10 p. c. NaO at Cl^** to form NaO . l-fiSiO, or NaO. SiOj. The 
thermometer rose to ^1'4*, maklnff an increase of 9-8* F. 

h. The 509 g. of a at 66-2* R were mixed with 122 g. of 10 p. c 

^ Pogg. AnnaleD, xci, 90, 91. 
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KaO at 64*9*, so as to produce NaO . Si^. The thermometer then stood 
at 67•3^ making a rise of 2-2** F. 

c. Some of the neutral silicate of h at 64*6® F. was mixed with half 
its weight of a 10 p. c. soda solution at 64*9°. It rose to 65*4% making 
an elevation of 0'7° F. 

Reckoning the increase in each case as affecting only the original 110 g. 
of silicate, the rise in 30 would be 21*37° F. In 32 a, it would ^ 
17-82% and in 6 it would amount \o 364% or in both together 21-36°. 

In 32 c it would be only 1-06°. 

This heating by no means arises from simple condensation, 
for dilution of the same waterglass with mere water, causes even 
more contraction. Thus : 

33 a. A narrow necked 100 c. c. bottle containing 50-616 g. of 47 
p. c. Na0.2-4Si02 of sp. gr. 1-658, was cautioubly filled up with water. 
It was then closed and well agitated and there was a striking decrease 
of volume. Water was added once or twice with farther agitation till it 
stood at the right level at the normal temperature. 68*88 g. of water 
had been put in, and the sp. gr. was now 1-474. Calculation shows that 
instead of 100 c. c, it should have measured 101-36 c. c So the con- 
traction amounted to 1-34 p. c. 

b, 110 g. of the 47 p. c. waterglass were mixed with 90 g. of caustic 
soda liquor of sp. gr. 1*164. The sp. gr. was now 1*363, and therefore 
the contraction amounted to 0*8 p. c. 

c. The liquor of 6 being farther diluted with 125*2 g. of caustic soda 
liquor, the whole bulk was diminished 0*5 p. a 

The total contraction in both mixings amounted to 0*95 p. o. of what 
the aggregate volume should have been. 

Though condensation results from the dilution of waterglass 
with water, it is a remarkable fact, and, as far as I can learn, one 
that has hitherto remained unnoticed, that there ^ at the same 
time a positive reduction of temperature. 

34. 110 g. of 47 p. c. of NaO . 2*4Si02 at 63*6^ F., were mixed with 
90 g. of water at 63 4''. The temperature fell to 61*9^, making a fall of 
i-e** F. 

35 a. 100 g. of 47 p. c. NaO . 2*4Si02 at 66*2** F. were mixed with 
60 g. of water at 66®. It got down to 65*1% making a fall of 1** F. 

6. These 160 g. cooled to 60*1® were mixed with 60 g. of water at 
60®. The thermometer then stood at 59*2% making a fall of 0*87® F. 

c. The 200 g. of h at 61*3® were mixed with 60 g. of water at 61*4®. 
It fell to 60-85 making a fall of 0*45® F. 

Bringing all to the same standard by reckoning the reduction of tem- 
perature as concentrated in 100 g., the fall in a would be 1*5®; in 6, 
1-74®; in c, 1*12®; and in 34 it would be 2*9® F. 

It needs a more extensive examination than has yet been 
made, to show whether this unaccountable behavior is peculiar 
to waterglass. Metastannate of potash is neither heated nor 
cooled by dilution. Nor is the treatment of the metastannate 
with caustic potash liquor attended with any more elevation of 
temperature than might be due to the precipitation which resultfiu 
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This latter fact, as well as the slight solubility of metastan- 
nate in caustic potash, shows that metastanuate of potash is very 
slow to combine with more alkali. Still farther illustrations of 
this point will be given when we come to treat of the silicates 
of lime. The so-called metastannate is therefore righily named, 
and is not an acid salt nor an unsaturated stannate. And, by 
contrast, the great avidity with which waterglass unites with 
more base, goes to prove that the silica in it is not a metacid, 
but is of the same kind as that in the normal, crystallized sili- 
cate of soda. 

ICanchetter, N. H., April 29. 



Art. XIX. — Speculations upon a possible method of determining the 
distaiKe of certain vatnably colored Stars; by Joseph Wharton. 

Akaoo conceived the idea of testing the correctness of the 
corpuscular or emission theory of light by subjecting two rays 
of aiflferent velocities to the same refracting influence ; for, as that 
theory explained refraction to be due to retardation of velocity 
caused by the molecular attraction of the refracting medium, 
rays entering the medium at different velocities should be diflfer- 
ently refracted. To get rays of different velocities, he took light 
from a star toward which the Earth in its orbit was moving, and 
from another star which the Earth was moving away from. 
Supposing the ray to strike the Earth from the first of these 
stars at the real velocity of light plus the velocity of the Earth, 
and that from the other at the real velocity of light minus that 
of the Earth, Arago had two rays entering his refractor at 
velocities differing by about jtVit* Arago found no difference 
in the refraction of his two rays, and his conclusion thence 
derived that the corpuscular theory of light is untenable, has 
been generally accepted ; this experiment having ia fact been 
frequently quoted as one of the props of the adverse, or undu- 
latory, theorv. 

It seems, however, rather surprising that any great weight 
should be attached to an apparent disproval, by a single test, of 
one merely imaginary function of corpuscular light, especially 
as the test itself is utterly fallacious; for who shall say that 
retardation by attraction is the only possible means by which 
emitted light could be refracted ? and how can we know that the 
two stars selected by Arago had either no proper motion of their 
own, or none of a sort to affect his result? 

Perhaps the only cases in which we can be sure of receiving 
star-light of absolutely different velocities are those of such 
binary stars the plane of whose orbit is not at right angles with 
the line from thence to the Earth. When that line lies in the 
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plane of such an orbit, and the two stars are situated at right 
angles to that line, it is clear that the velocity of the rays reach- 
ing us from one star exceeds that of the rays from the other by 
double the speed of those stars in their orbit That light reaches 
us at various velocities from all the various stars is of course as 
certain as that they have proper motions, or that our solar 
system is moving through space; but the difficulties in the way 
of gaining any accurate comparison of those velocities are very 
great. 

In reflecting upon the undulatory theory of light I have been 
quite unable to conceive how the luminiferous aether could 
" tremble laterally'' as the phrase is, causing vibrations transverse 
to the line of propagation, without a direct relation existing 
between those lateral vibrations and the forward impulses by 
which the phenomena of light are translated. The sether being 
continuous and material and elastic, being in a word capable of 
sustaining a vibration, a vibratory impulse in it at right angles 
to the course of a rav of light seems fairly comparable to a 
lateral displacement of a point in a rope, or to the merely verti- 
cal vibration in a water wave not of translation, or to the vibra- 
tion of air by a sound, all of which vibrations produce (we may 
almost say are) longitudinal undulations. 

But if the lateral vibrations of the aether produce the onward 
propagation of the ray, then the number of lateral impulses in a 
second equals the number of forward impulses arriving in a 
second at a relatively stationary point, and as it is established 
that the number of lateral impulses varies according to the color 
of the light, so the number of forward impulses striking a rela- 
tively stationary point — say a retina — must vary with the color 
of the light; ana if the source of light, instead of being at a 
constant distance, should rapidly approach the retina, the latter 
must receive a greater numoer of impulses per second, and its 
impression of color therefore must be correspondingly modified. 
If the retina and the source of light rapidly separate from each 
other, the number of impulses striking the retina must on the 
other hand be diminished, producing the corresponding change 
in the perceived color. 

Now, if we imagine a star emitting white light to approach us 
in an orbital movement at a sufficient rate of speed, its light 
should appear to us reddish, changing at the perigee into white, 
changing again into blueish as the star departs, and again into 
white at the apogee. There are, however, variable stars whose 
colors undergo exactly those changes, viz: passing from one 
color to its complimentarv, and back again, with periods of white 
light intervening. The binary stars, whose colors are frequently 
complimentary to each other, should, under the proper circum- 
stances, exhibit the same circuit of change, but I am not pre- 
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pared to say that tbej do so in any cise: it is in fact asserted 
that the larger star is usually red and the smaller one blue. 

Supposing this train of thought to be sound, and that by ex- 
tremely careful observation a difference could be detected in the 
position of a variably colored star when it appears red, from its 
position when blue, we should then be upon the track to calcu- 
late its distance. We should need to know the differing rates of 
light impulses required to produce the observed colors, the time 
occupied by the star in passing from one extremity of its course 
to the other, and the angular distance between those extreme 
positions. Let us assume that such a variably colored star has 
been found, which has a measurable change of position in one 
line, in other words the plane of whose orbit coincides with our 
line of vision, and let us assume that its extreme colors indicate 
a difference in the rate of arrival of light impulses (or in other 
words a difference in the velocity of the light arriving from that 
star at the two periods), equal to 2i;, then the actual speed of the 
star in its orbit =t; and as the orbital period of the star has been 

found =/, it follows that qtttt^ is the real length of that diame- 
ter which is the measured angular distance between the two 
extreme positions of the star. Knowing the angle, and the 
length of the base which subtends it, we have the distance of 
the star. 

If a pair of binary stars could be found whose colors alter- 
nate, and which alternately eclipse each other, the matter would 
be simplified by so much as accurate measurement of the angle 
of parallax would be facilitated. 

Should it be objected that no such binary stars have been 
observed, and that no change of position has been noticed in 
any single stars of variable color, I can only reply that possibly 
it may be worth while to direct attention to those points. 

Should it be said that this hypothesis of the cause of variable 
color in stars would oblige us to believe that rays of different 
colors are propagated at different velocities, and that this whole 
suggestion is valueless until those velocities have been deter- 
mined by direct experiment, I answer that very probably rays 
of different colors have different velocities, and that to deter- 
mine them would be a most important achievement. 

To conclude, I offer the analogy of the changing tone of a 
locomotive whistle as you rush past it on another train. Here, 
as you approach the sound, its impulses reach you more fre- 
quently than if its source, and you, were at rest. At the instant 
of passing, you receive the normal number of impulses, and 
after passing the impulses reach you less frequently. The shrill 
shriek, the real tone, and the low roar in this case are facts which 
I suppose to be parallel to the red, the white, and the blue light 
of a star moving swiftly, first toward, and then from us. 
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Art. XX. — Contributions to the Chemistry of Natural Waters; by 
T. Sterry Hunt: of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

m. 

Chemical and Qtologieal Considerations, 

Ck>]rriMTi or Sbotions.— 62, ialts of alkaline metals, proportioD and •oarcet of pot* 
ash; 68, potash in a borax lake, in the primitiye sea; 64 j salts of lime and 
magnesia, relations of chlorids and carbonates; 66, solubility of earthy carbon* 
ates; 66, snper-satnrated solutions of carbonates of lime and magnesia ; 67, salts 
of barium and strontium, solution of their sulphates; 68, iron, manganese, alu* 
mina and phosphates ; 69, bromids and iodids ; the small portion of bromine and 
the excess of iodine in saline springs as compared with the modem ocean ; 60, 
probable relation of iodids to sediments; 61, sulphates, their elimination from 
waters; 62, water holding a soluble sulpburet ; 68, borates, their detection and 
determination ; 64, analysis of a borax water from California ; 66, carbonates, 
their amounts in the Caledonia waters ; 66, intervention of neutral carbonate of 
soda; 67, deficiency of carbonic acid in waters; 68, reactions of various waters; 
69, silica, its source and its proportion ; 70, its condition ; formation of silicates ; 
71, organic matters; 72, geological position of the waters here described: 78, 
succession of Paleozoic strata ; litbological relations of successive formations ; 74, 
Quebec group, its waters; 76, sources of various classes of waters; 76, their 
relation to the formations ; 77, association of unlike waters, changes in consti- 
tution; 78, temperature of springs, thermal waters; 79, geologic^ interest of 
the above analyses ; possible results of the evaporation of these springs ; 80, re- 
lations of mineral springs to folding and to metamorphism of strata; 81, on the 
supposed origin of the primeval ocean and the earliest sediments; 82, on the 
theory of metalliferous deposits. 

§ 52. Sails of the Alkaline Metals, — These salts abound in most 
saline waters, and except in the few cases in which sulphate of 
magnesia prevails, form a large part of the soluble matters 
present The salts of sodium are by far the most abundant, 
and the proportion of potassium salt is generally small. The 
chlorid of potassium in modern sea-water constitutes three or 
four hundredths of the alkaline chlorids, while in the brines 
from old rocks, and in saline waters of the first two classes 
alike from Germany, England, the United States, and Canada, 
its proportion is much less, sometimes amounting to traces only. 
In the waters of classes III and IV, where alkaline carbonates 
appear, and even predominate, the proportion of potassium salt 
becomes greater. Thus of the waters of the latter class (§ 45), 
the alkalies of the Nicolet spring calculated as chlorids contain 
*l-89 per cent of chlorid of potassium, and those of the Jacques- 
Cartier 2 95; while for the St. Ours spring the chlorid of potas- 
sium is equal to not less than 250 per cent. There does not 
however appear to be any relation between the proportion of 
alkaline carbonate and that of potassium, since tne salts from 
the waters first named are more alkaline than those of St. Ours; 
while those of the alkaline water of Joly contain less than one 
per cent of potassic chlorid. 
Am. Joub. Sci.— Second Sbriis, Vol. XL^ No. 119.~Sept., 1866. 
25 
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The amount of this salt obtained from the water of the Otta- 
wa River is worthy of notice, being equal to not less than 82*0 
per cent of the alkaline chlorids, while in the waters of the St 
Lawrence it amounts to 16 per cent.* A large proportion of 
potassium relatively to the sodium has already been ooservedin 
the case of many ordinary river and spring waters, and this is 
readily explained when we consider the extent to which jjotash 
is set free by the decomposition of both vegetal and mineral 
matters at the earth's surface. The process by which this base 
is eliminated in filtering through soils has already been explained 
in § 6. The occasional presence of considerable amounts of 
potash in sulphated mineral waters (Lersch, Hydro-chemie, p. 
346) is explained by the power of solutions of g^yrpsum to set 
free this alkali from soils (§ 7), and also probably in some cases 
by the dissolution of double potassic salts like polyhalite. Strata 
holding glauconite, which occurs alike in Paleozoic and more 
recent formations,* may also be conceived to yield potash salts 
to infiltrating waters. 

§ 53. It will be seen that the waters above noticed, in which 
the proportion of the potash to the soda is large, are but feebly 
saline, so that the real amount of potassium is in no case great 
I have, however, recently examined the water of a borax lake 
from California, which contains in 1000 parts 17-250 of solid 
matters, of which 1-818 is carbonate of potash, the remainder 
being soda-salts, carbonate, borate, chlorid, and a little silicate, 
with no sulphate (§ 64). This amount, if represented as chlorid 
of potassium, is equal to 1*963, or 11-46 per cent of the alka- 
lies calculated as chlorids. The amount of potassium salt in 
this water is consequently about forty times greater than in that 
of St Ours. 

The fact of special importance as regards the alkaline metals 
in the waters wnose analyses we have given in this paper is the 
very small amount of potassium in the strongly saline muriated 
waters of the first three classes, which we conceive to be more 
or less directly derived from the waters of the ancient ocean. 
To this primeval sea, almost destitute of potassium, the process 
of mineral decay has been for ages adding potash salts, and 
despite the partial elimination of these by vegetation (§ 5), and 
by the formation of glauconite, we find a notable proportion* 
of potash in the waters of the modern ocean. 

in the analyses of the saline waters here given lithia was 

' T. S. Hunt, (L., E. and D. Phil. Mag., [4], xiii, 239); and Oeology of Canada, 
pM^ 566. 

^For a notice, with analyses by the author, of a green hjdrated silicate of 
alumina, iron and potash, allied to glauconite, from the Paleozoic rocks of Canada 
and of the Mississippi Talle^ , see the Geology of Canada, pages 487, 488 ; where 
also will be found an analysis by the author of the glauconite from the Cretaoeooa 
formation of New Jersey. See also this Journal, [2], xzxiii, 277. 
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sought for in a few instances, and was detected in the waters of 
Varennes. Most of these analyses were made before the discov- 
ery of the new metals cajsium and rubidium. 

§ 54. Sails of Calcium and Magnesium, — We have to consider 
under this head the relations both of the chlorids and the car- 
bonates of these bases. The bitter saline waters of the first class, 
although containing large quantities of chlorids of calcium and 
magnesium, are, as we have seen, generally destitute of earthy 
carbonates. These latter, however, are found in small quanti- 
ties in the alkaline waters of the fourth class, and in somewhat 
larger amounts in those intermediate waters which form classes 
II and lU, and are apparently formed by admixtures of the two 
classes previously mentioned. Besides the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia which the waters of the fourth class hold in solu- 
tion, the carbonate of soda which they contain gives rise, by its 
reaction with the chlorids of calcium'and magnesium, to addi- 
tional quantities of the carbonates of these bases. In the waters 
of Kin.^ston (§ 86), a large amount of chlorid of calcium is as- 
sociated with earthy carbonates, and these waters thus otfer a 
passage from the first to the second class. 

In most of the waters of the second class, as will be seen 
from the table § 42, there appears but a small amount of chlorid 
of calcium; and even this depends upon the manner in which 
the analysis has been conducted. We may suppose m the recent 
water such a partition of bases between the chlorine and the 
carbonic acid that chlorid of calcium, chlorid of magnesium, bi- 
carbonate of lime and bicarbonate of magnesia co-exist. When 
such a solution is submitted to evaporaticm at ordinarv tempera- 
tures, provided there is present a sufficient amount of chlorid of 
calcium, carbonate of lime alone is deposited, and chlorid of 
magnesium remains in solution. 

In case the chlorid of calcium is insufficient, the lime is still 
first deposited as carbonate, and the more soluble magnesian car- 
bonate is precipitated by further evaporation. When however 
such a water is boiled, a reverse process takes place ; the car- 
bonate of lime slowly decomposes the magnesian chlorid, and 
carbonate of magnesia is deposited, while florid of calcium re- 
mains in solution. Hence if the amount of chlorid of magne- 
sium be great enough, and the ebullition sufficiently prolonged, 
the precipitate will at length contain only carbonate of magne- 
sia; while an equivalent of chlorid of calcium, now found in 
the solution, represents the carbonate of lime which the analysis 
of the precipitate at an earlier stage of the ebullition would 
have furnished. 

As an example of this may be cited the analysis of the water 
of Ste. Genevieve (§ 42, No. 8), where the precipitate after a 
few minutes' boiling contained earbonates of lime and magaesi^ 
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in the proportion 12 : 750. When however another pontion was 
boiled down to one-sixth, the precipitate was found to be pure 
carbonate of magnesia. Again, the Plantagenet water gives, 
by ebullition, the results set foith in §42,-No. 1; showing 
chiefly carbonate of magnesia, together with a portion of chlorid 
of calcium. When however this water is left to spontaneous 
evaporation, the whole of the lime separates as carbonate, and 
the liquid remains for a time charged with carbonate of magne- 
sia, probably as sesqui-carbonate. This solution is, however, 
after a time spontaneously decomposed even in closed vessels, 
with deposition of a portion of crystalline hydrated carbonate 
of magnesia; another portion remains in solution, together with 
chlorid of magnesium, but is precipitated by ebullition. (This 
Journal [2], xxvii, 178.) 

§ 65. Bicarbonate of magnesia and chlorid of calcium, when 
brought together in solution, undergo mutual decomposition with 
separation of carbonate of lime if the solutions are not too dilute. 
At the ordinary temperature and pressure, water saturated with 
carbonic acid will not hold in more than about one gram of car- 
bonate of lime to the liter (1 : 1000) ; equal to only 0*88 grams of 
carbonate of magnesia. (The solubility of carbonate of lime in 
pure water is well known to be much less, and is, according to 
Bineau, equal to 1 : 30,000 or 1 : 50,000.) We should not there- 
fore expect to find that water holding chlorid of calcium in solu- 
tion would yield, by boiling, more than the latter amount of 
magnesian carbonate ; so much might evidently be formed by 
the action of dissolved carbonate of lime which the water might 
hold as bicarbonate. I have elsewhere described a series of ex- 
periments on the solubility of bicarbonate of lime both in pure 
water and in saline solutions, and have shown that the presence 
of salts of soda, lime and magnesia does not increase the amount 
of bicarbonate of lime which water is capable of holding perma- 
nently in solution. In view of these facts it seems at first sight 
diflicult to explain how a mineral water like that of Kingston 
(§ 36, No. 7), holding a large quantity of chlorid of calcium, 
could yield, as appears from Dr. Williamson's analysis, 1'287 
grams of carbonate of magnesia, equal to 1*462 of carbonate of 
lime to the liter. Becent experiments have however shown me 
that supersaturated solutions of a certain stability may be obtain- 
ed, in which comparatively lar^e quantities of neutral carbon- 
ates of lime and magnesia exist in the presence of sulphates and 
chlorids of calcium and magnesium. Reserving for another 
occasion a description of the details of these investigations, I 
shall briefly state the results obtained. 

§ 56. In a memoir on the salts of lime and magnesia published 
in 1859 (in this Journal "[2], xxviii, 171), it was shown that by the 
addition of bicarbonaite of soda to a solutit^n holding chlorids of 
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sodium, calcium and magnesium, with or without sulphate of 
soda, and saturated with carbonic acid, it was possible to obtain 
transparent solutions holding from 3'40 to 4*16 grams of carbon- 
ate of lime to the liter; of which however the greater part was 
deposited after twenty four hours; when the solutions were found 
to contain somewhat less than 10 gram in the form of bicarbonate. 
Boutron and Boudet had previously shown that by saturating 
lime-water with carbonic acid, solutions were obtained holding 
in a liter 2*8 grams of carbonate of lime ; of which one half was 
soon deposited, even when the solution was kept under a press- 
ure of several atmospheres. It would thus seem that saline 
liquids favor this temporary solubility of the carbonate of lime. 

In all of the above experiments an excess of carbonic acid 
was present, but this I have since found is not essential, since 
super-saturated solutions may be obtained holding as much as 
1*2 grams of carbonate of lime, together with sulphate of mag- 
nesium and chlorid of calcium, in a liter of water, without any 
excess of carbonic acid. The power of alkaline ohlorids and of 
chlorid of calcium to prevent the precipitation of chlorid of cal- 
cium by carbonate of soda has already been observed by Storer, 
(Dictionary of Solubilities, p. 110). I have found that the pre- 
cipitate produced by the admixture of solutions of -these two salts 
is readily dissolved, when recent, by a solution of chlorid of cal- 
cium, or of sulphate of magnesia; and thus liquids may be pre- 
pared holding at the same time from I'O to 1*2 grams of neutral 
carbonate of lime and 1*0 of neutral carbonate of magnesia in 
presence of sulphate of magnesia. These solutions of carbonate 
of lime, which are strongly alkaline, ^may be kept for twelve 
hours or more without perceptible change at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but after a time deposit crystals of hydrated carbonate of 
lime. The addition of alcohol immediately throws down the 
whole of the carbonate of lime in an amorphous condition. 

The carbonate of magnesia is still more soluble than the car- 
bonate of lime under similar conditions, and it is possible to ob- 
tain 5*0 grams of neutral carbonate of magnesia dissolved in a 
liter of water holding seven per cent of hydrated sulphate of 
magnesia, without any carbonic acid. These solutions, which 
are strongly alkaline to test papers, yield a precipitate by heat, 
which re-dissolves on cooling. 

It is evident that the mingling of saline and alkaline waters 
may give rise to solutions like those just described, and thus ex- 
plain apparent anomalies in composition like that of the Kings- 
ton water. See also in this connection the observations of 
Bineau, and my own on the properties of solutions of sesqui- 
carbonate of magnesia. (This Journal [2], xxvii, 178.) 

§ 57. Salts of Barium and Strontium. — As will be seen from 
the preceding tables, the salts of these two bases are found in 
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very many of the saline and alkaline waters of Canada. Their 
carbonates probably sustain to the magnesian chlorid a similar 
relation with that of calcium, and hence these bases appear in 
some of the analyses {tartly as carbonates, and partly as cnlorids 
of barium and strontium. The precipitate formed in the con- 
centrated and acidulated water by dilute sulphuric acid was, 
whenever submitted to analysis, found to contain both bariam 
and strontium. For the separation of these the mixed sulphates 
were first converted into chlorids; the barium was then thrown 
down as silico-fluorid, and the strontium subsequently precipi- 
tated b^ a solution of gypsum. 

The insolubility of its sulphate roust have excluded baryta 
from the waters of the primeval sea, and when set free, as we 
may suppose by the decomposition of its silicated compounds ex- 
isting in the primitive crust, (§ 81) its soluble bicarbonate car- 
ried down to the sea would there be precipitated by the sul- 
phates present A similar process must still go on with all the 
dissolved barytic salts which find their way to the ocean. 

The sulphate of baryta thus accumulated in sedimentary 
strata, may be partially decomposed by infiltrating solutions of 
alkaline carbonates, and thus be rendered capable of being sub- 
sequently dissolved as carbonate ; but the most probable mode 
of its solution, is, we conceive, through its previous reduction by 
organic matters to the form of a soluble sulphuret (§ 10), ready 
to be converted into carbonate or chlorid of barium. In this 
way we may explain the frequent occurrence of baryta salts in 
the saline waters of the first three classes, and the consequent 
absence of sulphates, why^h will be further considered in § 61. 
From the similarity of its chemical reactions, the preceding re- 
marks apply to strontia as well as baryta. 

§68. irofi, Manganese^ AluminOj and Phosphates. — ^None of 
the waters of the four classes here described contain any not- 
able quantity of iron, yet this element is never wanting in those 
waters whicn contain earthy carbonates. Whenever a portion 
of one of these waters, or, better, the earthy precipitate separated 
from it by boiling, is evaporated to dryness with an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, the residue, treated, with acidulated water, 
yields a portion of silica, and the solution will then be found to 
yield with ammonia a precipitate. This, which is partially solu- 
ble in caustic alkalies, is oflen colorless, and will be found to 
consist of alumina and peroxyd of iron, with phosphoric acid 
and a trace of manganese, which latter metal is seldom or never 
absent. The small quantity of alumina which these waters 
contain appears not to be derived from suspended argillaceous 
matters, but to be held in a state of solution. 

The phosphates are generally present only in very small quan- 
tities in these waters, for the reason pointed out in § 6. The 
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largest amount which I have met with was in an alkaline water 
from Fitzrov (§ 43, No. 4) ; where it was equal to -0124 of tri- 
basic phosphate of soda in 1000 parts of water. 

§ 59. Bromids and Iodide. — The chlorids in these ancient min- 
eral waters are always accompanied by bromids and iodids ; but 
the proportion of the bromids to the chlorids appears to be 
much less than in the waters of the modem seas. According to 
Usiglio, 100 parts of the salts from the Mediterranean contain 
1'48 of bromid of sodium ; while ten analyses by von Bibra of 
the waters of diflferent oceans, give from 86 to 1*46, affording 
for 100 parts of salts a mean of 1*16 of bromid of sodium, 
equal to 1*04 parts of bromid of magnesium. The waters of 
Whitby and Hallowell, on the contrary, which are the richest 
in bromids of those described in this paper, contain only 0*54 
and 0*69 parts of bromid of sodium in 100 parts of solid mat- 
ters ; while few of the saline springs of the second class contain 
more than one-half of this proportion, and some of them very 
much less. 

With regard to the iodids in many of these waters, however, 
the case is very different. The waters of the modem ocean, as 
is well known, contain but traces of iodine, and in some strongly 
saline springs of the first class, like that of Whitby, it is only 
in the alcoholic extract of the salts from this water that iodine 
can be detected. The Hallowell water (§ 86, No. 3), which 
closely resembles this in its general composition, and in the pro- 
portion of bromids, is however so rich in iodine that its presence 
can readily be discovered without previous evaporation. It is 
sufficient to add to the recent water acidulated by hydrochloric 
acid a little solution of starch and a few drops of nitrite of pot- 
ash to produce an intense blue color. The iodid of sodium in 
the first-named water was found equal to 00017 parts of the 
solid matters, and that of the second to 0*019, or nearly twelve 
times as much. The unconcentrated saline waters of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, of the second class also give a strong reaction for iodine ; 
and when acidulated with hydrochloric acid, without previous 
evaporation, yield with a salt of palladium an insoluble precipi* 
late of iodid of palladium after a few hours. The salts from 
these two springs of Ste. Genevieve, though poorer in bromids, 
are much richer in iodids than the waters of Hallowell ; the 
spring No. 8, containing in 100 parts of salt no less than 0*188 
of iodine ; so that there appears to be no constant proportion 
between the chlorids, bromias, and iodids of these salme waters. 

§ 60. The relations of bromids and iodids to argillaceous sedi- 
ments have yet to be determined. It would appear from the 
facts just cited that bromine has in the course of iv^es been 
slowly eliminated from insoluble combinations, and like potas- 
sium, has accumulated in the waters of the ocean ; while the 
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facts in the history of iodine seem to point to a process the re- 
verse of this; in other words to a graaual elimination of iodine 
from the sea-waters, and its fixation in the earth's crust. The 
observations of numerous chemists unite to show the firequent 
occurence of small portions of iodine in some unknown com- 
bination, in sedimentary rocks of various kinds; from which we 
may conjecture that it was in former times abstracted from the 
sea, either directly or through the intervention of organic bodies 
(as in the case of potash, which is separated and fixed by means 
of alg», § 5). Experiments after the manner of those of Way 
and Voelcker may throw light upon this interesting question. 
We are aware that insoluble combinations of soluble chlorids 
with silicates of alumina are found under certain conditions, as 
appears in the generation of sodalite, eudialyte, and the chlorif- 
erous micas, ana it is not improbable that the soluble iodids may 
give rise to similar compounds. By such a process might tie 
explained the rarity of this element in modern seas, while the 
occasional re-solution of the iodine from these insoluble com- 
pounds by infiltrating waters, would help to explain the vari- 
able and often large proportions in which this element is met 
with in some of the waters noticed above. 

§ 61. Sulphates. — In the preceding sections we have already 
discussed the principal facts in the history of those neutral 
waters in whicn sulpnates predominate, or prevail to the exclu- 
sion of chlorids (§ 50, 51). The history and the probable origin 
of those curious springs which contain free sulphuric acid has 
also been considered (§ 31, 48, 49) ; and it now remains to no- 
tice the relation of sulphates to the muriated watera The first 
fact that excites our attention is that of the total absence of sul- 
phates from numerous springs of the first, second and third 
classes ; as shown in the preceding analyses, and also in the ob- 
servations of Lenny and others on the saline waters over a great 
area in Western Pennsylvania (§ 40). 

The elimination of sulphate in the form of gypsum from evap- 
orating waters containing an excess of chlorii^ of calcium has 
already been discussed in § 87; but the bittern^ resulting from 
such a process still retain small portions of sulphates, while it is 
to be remarked that the saline waters under consideration con- 
tain no traces of sulphates, and in many instances hold portions 
of baryta and strontia, bases incompatible with the presence of 
sulphates. The modes in which this complete elimination of 
sulphates may be effected are two in number. The first has 
already been suggested in § 10, and depends upon the deoxyd- 
izinff power of organic matters, which reduces the sulphates to 
sulpnurets. These in their turn may be converted into carbon- 
ates, the sulphur being separated either as sulphuretted hvdro- 
gen (giving rise by oxydation to free sulphur), or as insoluble 
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metallic sulphurets. This reducing action not only decomposes 
the soluble sulphates of soda, lime and magnesia, but also, as 
has been pointed out in § 67, may extend to sulphate of baryta, 
and thus sulphuret or carbonate of baryta be formed. It is the 
action of these soluble baryta salts which constitutes the second 
fnode of desulphatizing waters : and this, if we may judge from 
the frequence with which baryta salts occur in the saline waters 
in question, appears to have been the most general process. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that a saline spring at Sabrevois, 
near Lake Champlain, which holds both baryta and strontia in 
solution, is at the same time slightly impregnated with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Another saline and sulphurous spring, which 
rises within ten feet of this, contains, however, a portion of sul- 
phates. (Geology of Canada, page 542.) 

§ 62. I am indebted to Prof. Croft of Toronto, for some notes 
of a recent examination by himself of a saline of the first class, 
which contains at the same time a soluble sulphuret. This water, 
from a boring sunk to a depth of several hundred feet through 
the Devonian limestone at Chatham, Canada West, had a spe- 
cific gravity of 1089*8, and yielded for a thousand parts about 
51 of solid matters. It contained large portions of chlorid of 
calcium and magnesium, with very little sulphate, traces of car- 
bonate, and no free carbonic acid. The water, which gave an 
alkaline reaction with turmeric, was greenish in color, very sul- 
phurous to the taste, and yielded a purple color with nitroprussid 
of sodium, and a black precipitate of sulphuret with a solution 
of sulphate of iron. A current of carbonic acid rendered the 
recent water opalescent, and by exposure to the air it deposited 
sulphur. A quantitative analysis of this water is to be desired. 

§ 68. Borates. — The reddening of the yellow color of turmeric 
paper in presence of free hydrochloric acid, affords, with cer- 
tain precautions, the ordinary means for detecting small portions 
of boric acid. Most of the waters of the third ana fourth 
classes, and some of those of the second, have been tested in 
this way, and have never failed, when reduced to a small vol- 
ume, and acidulated with hydrochloric acid, to give this reac- 
tion ; which was, however, most marked with the waters of the 
fourth class. The determination of the amount of boric acid in 
saline waters presents no small difficulty. In the case of the al- 
kaline water of Joly (§ 45, No. 8) the following process was, 
however, attempted. The salts left by its evaporation were 
treated with carbonate of ammonia to separate a portion of silica, 
and then with recently precipitated carbonate of silver, by which 
the alkaline chlorids were converted into carbonates. The solu- 
tion now retained in some undetermined form a portion of sil- 
ver, which was separated by fusing the evapjorated saline residue 
in a silver crucible. By a second evaporation and fusion there 
Am. Joub. Sol— Sbcond Sxbiss, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sept., 1865. 
26 
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was obtained a mixture of soda and potasb, combined only with 
carbonic, sulphuric and boric acids. By directly determining 
the other ingredients the boric acid was estimated from the loss, 
and was found equal to 028 parts in 1000 of water, which con- 
tained 0*762 of solid matters. The conversion into carbonate 
of the sulphates in the mixed salts, by the aid of bicarbonate of 
baryta, would simplify this process. In §36 it has been ex- 
plamed that the amount of carbonate of soda in the waters of 
the third and fourth classes was generally calculated from the 
excess of the alkaline bases, and controlled by the amount of 
carbonate of baryta precipitated from chlorid of barium by the 
alkaline salt. It was found, however, that this last method 
always presented a certain deficit, due to the borate of soda, 
whose quantity in many of the waters, is too large to be disre- 
garded. The precipitate of carbonate of baryta contained a por- 
tion of sparingly soluble borate of baryta, which was not com- 
pletely removed by long and continued washing. 

§ 64. I have recently had an opportunity of examining the 
water of a borax lake from California, which contains, beside 
borate and carbonate of soda, a portion of chlorid, and a little 
silicate, traces only of phosphate, and no sulphate. It held in 
solution very small quantities of earthy carbonate, and was re- 
markable for a large proportion of potash, already referred to in 
§ 58. The evaporated and fused saline residue was treated by 
the ordinary methods for the determination of the chlorine, car- 
bonic acid and silica; while the bases were obtained in the form 
of sulphates by the aid of sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids, and 
afterwards separated as chlonds by the aid of chlorid of plati- 
num. From the data thus obtained the following ingredients 
were found by calculation for 1,000 parts of the water : 

Carbonate of soda, 9*476 

Biborate of soda, 4-8»6 

Chlorid of sodium, 1*702 

Carbonate of potash, 1*818 

SiUca, 0*129 

17*520 

The potasium as above determined, equals 11*46 per cent of 
the bases weighed aschlorids; another trial gave 11*41. Al- 
though for convenience we have represented the potassium as 
carbonate, it will be seen that the amount of chlorine is such 
that it might, for the greater part, have been represented as 
chlorid of potassium, with an equivalent portion additional of 
carbonate of soda. 

§ 65. Carbonates. — In describing in § 48 the alkaline-saline 
waters of Caledonia it has been shown that these contained a 
quantity of carbonic acid insufficient to form bicarbonates with 
the carbonated bases present It was partly with this fact in 
view that after an interval of more than seventeen years I un- 
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dertook the new analyses of these waters which in § 47 are 
given side by side with the earlier results. In these recent analy- 
ses, as there remarked, a slight excess of carbonic acid was 
met with. In the interval the springs had undergone a change 
in composition. And while the third one still retained in a 
slight aegree its alkaline character, the other two had become 
waters of the second class, holding, instead of carbonate and sul- 
phate of soda, chlorid of magnesium and baryta salts. The 
amount of carbonic acid had, however, undergone but little 
change; and, as will be seen by comparing the figures below 
with those in the table in § 47, the slight diminution in the first 
and third corresponds very closely with the falling off in the 
amount of solid matters between 1847 and 1866; while, on the 
contrary, the augmentation in the amount of carbonic acid in 
the second is accompanied with a corresponding increase in the 
amount of fixed matters present. 

Carbonic acid in one liter of the Caledonian utatert. 

1847. 1865. 

Gas sprino:, .... •706 gram. 'Bll gram. 
Saline spring, - • • - '648 ** '664 ** 

Sulphur spring. - - - -690 " -678 " 

While the amounts of fixed matters and of carbonic acid in 
the several waters have undergone but little change, we find, 
however, that there has been a great diminution in the propor- 
tion of carbonated bases. Thus in the Gas spring in 1847 the 
carbonic acid required for the neutral carbonates found in the 
analysis was 'SSfi, while for the same water in 1866 only '278 of 
carbonic acid was required. In the Sulphur spring, in like man- 
ner, the neutral carbonates required '449,* or more than three- 
fourths of the carbonic acid present; while the falling off of the 
amount of carbonates in 1866 is such that only '191 of carbonic 
acid, or just about one-third of the carbonic acid present, is re- 
quired for the neutral carbonate. Nor is this change due en- 
tirely to a less amount of carbonate of soda ; the carbonates of 
lime and magnesia in 1847 required '246, and in 1865 only '163 
of carbonic acid. The changed conditions which we here meet 
with may be explained by supposing that the carbonated bases 
are due to the mingling in diflferent proportions of neutral car- 
bonate of soda (generated bv the reaction indicated in § 13,) 
with an earthy saline water holding a constant amount of free 
carbonic acid ; which, in some cases, is more than is required to 
form bicarbonates, but in others, as we have seen above, shows 
a deficiency. ^ 

§ 66. If we admit, as I have already assumed, that the waters 
of the second and third classes have been generated by the 
mingling of solutions of carbonate of soda with waters of the 

^ By mistake this is printed -849 in § 48. 
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first class, it can readily be shown that these solutions contained 
chiefly or exclusively the neutral carbonate. If we add a solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda to earthy saline waters of the first 
class it is easy to obtain solutions holding twenty grams or 
more of bicarbonate of magnesia to the liter; while in none of 
the natural waters of the second class do our analyses show the 
existence of much over one gram to the liter. Again, if we 
suppose anv considerable amount of chlorid of calpium to be 
decomposed by bicarbonate of soda, separation of the lime in the 
form of neutral carbonate, and the liberation of the second equiv- 
alent of carbonic acid, would yield waters holding an excess of 
carbonic acid above that required to form the bicarbonates of the 
solution. From the absence of such an excess, as appears in the 
case of the waters of Caledonia, Varennes, St. Leon and Caxton, 
and from the small amount of bicarbonate of magnesia in these 
waters, it may be concluded that the alkaline salt whose addition 
has changed their character was the neutral carbonate of soda. 

§ 67. Examples are not wanting of waters in which, as in 
those of Caledonia in 1847, the carbonic acid is insuflBcient to 
form bicarbonates, or even neutral carbonates, with the bases 
uncombined with sulphuric acid or chlorine. Thus, according 
to Pagenstecher and MUller, the spring and well-waters of Berne 
do not contain sufficient carbonic acid for the lime present, a 
part of which they suppose to be held in solution as a silicate. 
See Bischof, Chem. Geology, i, 6; who remarks that Lowig 
seems to have observed the same fact in the thermal spring of 
Pfaffers. For further examples of this kind see Lersch, Hydro- 
Chemie, page 888. The carbonic acid in the water of Toplitz, is 
according to him, not sufficient to form bicarbonates unless the 
silica present be supposed to be combined with a portion of bases ; 
while in the alkaline thermal spring of Bertrich, according to the 
analysis of Mohr, a similar deficiency of carbonic acid exists ; 
leadmg to the conclusion that a part of the earthy bases present 
is in combination with silica and organic matters. The existence 
of solutions holding comparatively a large amount of neutral car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia, as described in §56, is not without 
interest in this connection ; since it at once affords an explana- 
tion of the nature and origin of all such alkaline waters, and 
waters deficient in carbonic acid, as contain earthy sulphates and 
chlorids. 

§ 68. It was found that the waters of Chambly in 1864, and 
of the Sulphur spring of Caledonia in 1865, gave with lime- 
water a precipitate which was soluble in an excess of these min- 
eral waters, but to a much less extent than in the acidulous 
saline water from the High-Rock springs of Saratoga. The 
latter, which contains bicarbonate of soda, and is highly charged 
with icarbonic acid, turns io a wine-red the blue color of litmus 
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tincture, which is not changed by the Cbambly or the Caledonia 
water. .The Saratoga water, after some time, gives a feeble al- 
kaline reaction with dahlia paper; this is more distinctly but 
43lowly changed by the Caledonia water, and almost immediately 
turned to green by that of Chambly. This latter water readily 
browns yellow turmeric paper, which is scarcely affected by the 
water ot Caledonia. 

§ 69. iSilica, — The silica which exists in solution in cold saline 
springs is generally very small in amount, as might be expected 
from the insolubility of earthy silicates, which is such that super- 
ficial drainage waters in filtering through the soil lose the silica 
which they held in solution (§5). We have further shown that, 
as a result of this tendency to the formation of insoluble silicates, 
the silicate of soda liberated in the sediments by the decomposi- 
tion of feldspar, generally appears at the surface as carbonate of 
soda, having been decomposed by earthy carbonates (§ 18). 

In two cases, however, considerable Quantities of silica are 
found dissolved in natural waters. The nrst is met with where 
the rapid solvent and decomposing action of heated waters is 
exerted upon alkaliferous siliceous minerals (§ 14), as seen in 
springs like the Geysers. The second case is that of those rivers 
and streams which drain surfaces covered with decaying vegeta- 
tion and decomposing silicates, from both of which they derive 
dissolved silica. Such waters contain but small amounts of solid 
matters, but the proportion of silica is relatively considerable, 
amounting, as we have seen in the water of the Ottawa Kiver, 
(which contains in 10,000 parts, 06116 of solid matters), to 
0*2060, or thirty -two per cent ; while in the St. Lawrence, (which 
contains for the same amount of water, 1*6056,) the silica equals 
•8700, or twenty-four per cent of the solid ingredients. The 
analysis by H. Deville of the river-waters of France show, in 
like manner, large amounts of silica, which seem to have been 
hitherto overlooked in the analyses of most chemists. (Ann. de 
Chim. et de Phys., [3] xxiii, 82. 

It will be seen by a reference to the tables of analyses given 
in the second part of this paper, that in the waters of the second 
class the amount of silica is equal to from 0*16 to 0*60 parts for 
100 00 solid matter. In the alkaline waters of the third and 
fourth classes its proportion is greater, and up to a certain point 
appears to increase with that of the carbonate of soda. In the 
following table the proportions of carbonate of soda and silica 
for 1000 parts of solia matters are given for certain springs, 
whose analyses will be found in tables ill and IV : 





III. 
1. 


III. 
5. 


III. 
2. 


III. 
6. 


III. 
4. 

1-6 


III. 
8. 

8-0 
1-6 


Til. 
8. 

9-2 

1-7 


III. 
7. 

21-0 
2-9 


IV. 
I. 

260 
8-0 


IV. 
8. 

30-0 
8-2 


IV. 
2. 

660 
8-2 


nr. 

6. 

6-7 
820 


Carb. of eoda 

Silica 


•6 
•4 


1-6 
•4 


2-4 
•A 


8-4 
•6 
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The amount of silica which these waters cont^n does not in 
any case exceed one or two ten-thousandths, and it is well known 
that water at the ordinary temperature may dissolve very much 
more than this amount of silica, even in the presence of alkaline 
chlorids and of bicarbonates. 

§ 70. Inasmuch as carbonic acid, according to Bischof (Chem. 
Geol. i, 2), decomposes not only the silicates of soda, but those 
of lime and magnesia, when they are in solution, it might be sup- 
posed that the silica in the above waters exists either in a free 
state or as a soluble silicate with a great excess of acid. The 
latter view, especially in the case of magnesia, is rendered proba- 
ble by numerous experimenis which I shall describe in another 
paper, and which form a part of the series already mentioned 
in § 14. From these it appears that free soluble silica, when 
mingled with a solution of bicarbonate of magnesia, or with the 
neutral carbonate dissolved in sulphate of magnesia in the man- 
ner described in § 56, whether separating immediately or by a 
slower process of gelatinization, always carries down with it, in 
combination, a few hundredths of magnesia. 

In these experiments, besides the carbonate of magnesia, sul- 
phate or chlorid of magnesium was present ; but the silicated 
natural waters now under discussion are alkaline from the pres- 
ence of carbonate of soda, and whatever partition of bases 
between carbonic and silicic acids may exist in the recent waters, 
we may suppose that when they are boiled a silicate of soda is 
formed, with the expulsion of carbonic acid. The silicate thus 
produced reacts on the earthy bases present, with the production 
of silicates of lime and magnesia, which are in part precipitated 
with the earthy carbonates. Berzelius and Kersten long since 
observed the separation of such silicates during the evaporation 
of the waters of Carlsbad and of Marienbad (Bischof i, 5) ; while 
a silicate of lime is said to be deposited from the waters of Wies- 
baden. But the silicates thus formed are but partially precipita- 
ted — a portion remaining in solution till a late period of the 
evaporation. Dr. J. Lawrence Smith long since remarked the 
existence of a dissolved silicate of lime, apparently combined 
with soda, in the concentrated alkaline waters of Broosa in Asia 
Minor, (this Journal [2], xii, 877). 

Many facts in accordance with the above were observed in the 
analyses of the waters described in this paper. Thus the water 
of Beloeil, which held in 1000 parts '114 of silica, when evapora- 
ted to one-tenth, deposited with the carbonates '050 of silica, and 
the hydrochloric solution of the precipitate became gelatinous 
during evaporation. The solution still retained in solution, 
besides a portion of lime, -064 of silica, which was completely 
separated when the alkaline liquid was evaporated to dryness in 
contact with the earthy carbonates previously pr^ipitated. 
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When however these were removed by filtration it was found 
that daring the evaporation to dryness a reaction took place bv 
which the precipitated silicate of lime was partially decomposed, 
the separated silica being redissolved by the alkaline carbonate. 
In the case of the Chambly water of 1852, which contained in 
1000 parts '073 of silica, '042 parts still remained in solution in 
the water evaporated to one twentieth ; and in that of the Ottawa 
Biver when reduced to one fortieth there still remained in solu- 
tion from lO'OOO parts of water, -075 of silica and '028 of lime. 
Similar results were observed with the alkaline saline waters of 
Varennes and Fitzroy, and all of these yielded, by further evap- 
oration, precipitates containing silica and lime, and in one in- 
stance magnesia. 

It is not however from alkaline waters like these, but from 
neutral sea-water that the silicates of magnesia (and of lime), 
which abound in stratified rocks, have been for the most part 
formed. See further on this point, § 41. 

§ 71. Organic Mattel's, — In § 44 we have described some of the 
reactions of the organic matter found in the Chambly water, and 
it is to be remarked that small portions of a similar substance 
were found in all alkaline waters of the third and fourth classes 
and caused them to become brownish when evaporated to a small 
volume. This it has been already suggested may have a super- 
ficial origin, the organic matters carried down by surface waters 
being kept in solution by the alkaline salts; it is not, however, 
impossible that this same menstruum may remove the organic 
matters which abound in the pyroschists and other materials of 
organic origin in the ancient rocks. Thus, for example, the cop* 
rolites of the Lower Silurian limestones contain so much animal 
matters as to evolve an odor like burning horn when exposed to 
heat (Geology of Canada, 462.) 

The Ottawa water (§ 46) when boiled to one-tenth deposits a 

{>recipitate in small bright brown iridescent scales. This was 
bund to contain silica, carbonate of lime and a small portion of 
an organic substance which was dissolved in a dilate potash ley. 
The brown solution thus obtained was not disturbed by acetic 
acid and acetate of copper, but by the subsequent addition of car- 
bonate of ammonia yielded a white precipitate. The concentra- 
ted water retained a lar^e proportion of organic matter, and 
when reduced to a small bulk, was dark brown, alkaline to 
turmeric paper, and continued by evaporation to deposit opaque 
films of silicate of lime. The finally dried residue was dark 
brown in color, and carbonized by heat, burning like tinder, and 
diflTusing an agreeable odor. The residue of lO'OOO parts dried 
at SOO"* P., weighed -6974, and lost by gentle ignition -1635, con- 
sisting partly of organic matter. 
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No chemical examination was made of this matter held in so- 
lutioQ by the concentnited water. From the late researches of 
Peligot, however, it appears that the organic matter precipitated 
by nitrate of lead from the water of the Seine has nearly the 
composition of the apocrenic acid of Berzeljus. It gave on analy- 
sis carbon 58*1, hydrogen 2*7, nitrogen 24, oxygen 41*8, and 
is evidently related to the soluble form of vegetable humus. 
(Comptes Rendus, April 25th, 1864). When exposed to heat 
this substance evolved ammonia, with the odor of burning wool, 
while the organic matter from the Ottawa water, on the contrary, 
gave an odor like burning tur£ 

OEOLOOICAL POSITION OF THE PRSCSDINO WATERS. 

§ 72. The great Paleossoic area of the St. Lawrence basin is 
divided into two basins by an axis extending from Descham- 
bault, not far above Quebec on the St. Lawrence, in a southwest 
direction to Lake Champlain. The eastern part of the western 
basin is more or less affected by undulations subordinate to the 
great fault that brings up the Quebec group against the Hudson 
River formation, and also by other undulations of minor im- 
portance. It is in this disturbed region that bv far the greater 
number of the mineral springs already described occur; and 
although it is often difficult to establish the presence, or to trace 
the extent of faults in the strata, on account of the alluvial de- 
posits which generally cover the Paleozoic strata of the region, it 
IS apparent that in a great number of cases the mineral springs 
occur along the lines of disturbance, and it is probable that a 
constant relation of this kind exists. As the eastern limit of the 
western basin is approached, the mineral springs become more 
numerous, but this boundary once passed, a region is soon 
reached where the rocks become profoundly altered, and furnish 
no more mineral waters. The great w^tern portion of the occi- 
dental basin, which is less disturbed than its eastern part, pre- 
sents but few mineral springs; yet the wells of Wrongly saline 
water which have been obtained by borings at Kingston, Hallo- 
well, St. Catherines, Chatham and elsewhere, show that the un- 
disturbed rocky strata are charged with saline matters. For a 
better understanding of the relations of these waters a list of the 
Paleozoic formations in which the springs occur is here given, 
and numbered in ascending order. 

16. Hamtltow, — shales. 
14. CJoaNiFEROos,— limestone. 
18. Orkkant, — sandstone. 
12. Onoiidioa or QTFSuriEooa, — dolomite. 
11. QoiLFH,— dolomite. 
10. NiAOAEA, — dolomite. 
9. CuMTOv, — ^limestone aod shale. 



8. Mkdina, — sandstone. 

6. Hudson Rivee, — shales. 

5. Utica, — shales. 

4. Tbbkton, — limestone. 

8. Chazt, — limestone. 

2. Oaloifebous,— dolomite. 

1. PoTSDAH,— sandstone. 
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"§ 73. Of the above series the Trenton group includes the Birds- 
eye and Black River limestone, as well as the Trenton limestone 
of the New York geologists, and is non-magnesian, enclosing 
beds of chert, silicitied fossils and petroleum ; in all of which 
characters it resembles the Corniferous limestone above. In 
like manner, the Potsdam is represented by the Hudson River 
and Medina formations, while the gypsiferous dolomite of the 
so-called Calciferous sandrock corresponds to the great mass of 
dolomite which constitutes Nos. 10, 11, and 12, and includes the 
gypsum and the salt-bearing strata of the Onondaga formation. 
These repetitions of similar strata, marking successive recurren- 
ces of similar geological and geographical conditions, which form 
great cycles in the history of the continent, have been already 
considered in a paper by me on Bitumens, etc., in this Journal, 
[2], XXXV, 166. 

§ 74. In the eastern basin, which includes not only south- 
eastern Canada, but the whole of New England, the strata are 
in an altered and crystalline condition, if we except a narrow 
belt along the northwest border of the basin. These unaltered 
strata present a great series of shales, conglomerates, and lime- 
stones, pure and magnesian, succeeded by 2000 feet or more of 
sandstone with shales ; the whole forming what the Canadian 
Geological Survey has named the Quebec group, whose aggre- 
gate thickness in the vicinity of Quebec is about 7000 feet. 
The geological horizon of this group of strata corresponds to that 
of the Chazy, the Calciferous, and perhans of the rotsdam. It 
was in great part a deep-sea deposit, of which the formations 
just named are but incomplete and littoral representatives. Of 
the waters described in this paper none are from this eastern 
basin, although the unaltered portions of it present several min- 
eral springs, some of which are described in the Geology of 
Canada. Of these the salines of Cacouna, Green Island, Riviere 
Quelle and Ste. Anne, are bitter waters belonging to the first 
class; while a sulphurous spring at the latter place, and another 
at Quebec are alkaline waters of the fourth class. 

§ 75. Of the waters of the western basin, which alone are 
noticed in this paper, many have been qualitatively analyzed 
which are not here described. Including two from Vermont, 
twenty-one alkaline waters of the third and fourth classes have 
been examined. Of these, as already stated, the waters of Cale- 
donia rise from the Trenton group, and that of Fitzroy from the 
Chazy or Calciferous, while two others at Ste. Martine and Raw- 
don, appear to have their source in the Potsdam. All the other 
waters of these two classes issue from the Hudson-River shales, 
with the exception of those of Varennes and Jacques Cartier, 
which seem to rise from the Utica formation. 
Am. Jour. Sci.—Sbcokd SERnes, Vol. XL, N9. 119.— Sept., 1865. 
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Of the waters of the second class, of which about thirty have 
been examined from the western basin, some five or six issue 
from the shale formations Nos. 5 and 6, but all the others are 
from the underlying limestones. The bitter salines of the first 
class flow from the limestones of the Trenton group, with the 
exception of that of Ancaster, which is from a well sunk in the 
Niagara formation, and that of St. Catherines, from a boring 
carried through the Medina down into the Hudson Biver shales. 
The source of both of these is probably, like that of the other 
very similar waters, the Lower Silurian limestones. 

§ 76. From this distribution of the waters of the first four 
classes it would appear that the source of the neutral salts, which 
consist of alkaline and earthy chlorids, is in the limestones and 
other strata from the Potsdam to the Trenton inclusive, while 
the alkaline carbonates are derived from the argillaceous sedi- 
ments which make up the Utica and Hudson Kiver formation. 
These sediments are never deficient in alkaline silicates, whose 
slow decomposition yields to infiltrating waters (§ 18), the alkaline 
carbonates which characterize the mineral springs of the fourth 
class. These mingling in various proportions with the brines 
which rise from the limestones beneath, produce the waters of 
the second and third classes in the manner already explained. 
The appearance of several springs of the third class, as those of 
Caledonia and Fitzroy, from the Lower Silurian limestones is 
not surprising, when it is considered that the Chazy formation 
in the Ottawa valley includes a considerable thickness of shales, 
sandstones and argillaceous limestones, approaching in composi- 
tion to the sediments of the Hudson River formation. 

§ 77. As an eviden6e that the different classes of waters have 
their origin in different strata may be cited the fact that springs 
very unlike in composition are often found in close proximity, 
and apparently rising from a common fissure or dislocation. 
Thus in the seigniories of Nicolet and Labaie du Febvre, I have 
examined six springs, all of which rise through the Utica forma- 
tion along a line, in a distance of about eight miles. Of these 
springs two belong to the second, two to the third, and two to 
the fourth class ; these last being probably derived entirely from 
the shales, while the others have their source in the underlying 
limestones, and are more or less modified in their ascent. Again, 
at Sabrevois, within a few feet, are two springs of the second 
class, of which one contains salts of baryta and strontia, and the 
other soluble sulphates. In like manner at Ste. Anne, in the 
Quebec group, a spring of the second class and one of the fourth 
are found not far apart. The springs of Caledonia offer another 
and not less remarkable example. In 1847 there were to be 
seen, not /ar from a spring of the second class, three others of 
the third class very near together, one of them sulphurous, but 
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all sulphated, and differing in the proportions of carbonate of soda 
present. In 1865, while one of these still retained its character 
of a sulphurous sulphated water of the third-class, the others 
were changed to waters of the second class, and held salts of 
baryta in solution. These relations which we have already 
pointed out (§ 47) not only show waters holding incompatible 
salts issuing from different strata along the same fissure, but 
mingling in such varying proportions as to produce from time 
to time changes in the constitution of the resulting springs. 

§ 78. The temperature of none of the springs which we have 
here described exceeds 68°, which has been observed for two 
springs at Chambly, about twelve miles from Montreal. Inas- 
much as the mean temperature of this city, as deduced from the 
observations of twenty-seven years, is 44^-67, the Chambly 
waters are to be regarded as slightly thermal. No other springs 
in Canada are known to present so high temperature unless 
possibly the acid waters of the fifth class, for which we have 

g3intea out the importance of further observations, (§ 48). The 
t, Ij6on spring was found to be 46°, and that of Caxton, 49° F. 
§ 79. The extended series of analyses which we have given in 
the preceding pages presents many points of interest. Nowhere 
else, it is believed, has such a complete systematic examination 
of the waters of a region, and of a great geological series been 
made. Additional importance is given to these results by the 
fact that the waters are all derived from Paleozoic strata, and we 
are thus enabled to compare these saline materials of an ancient 
period with those which issue from, and in many cases owe 
their saline impregnation to, strata of comparatively modern 
origin. Comparisons of this kind, such as I nave already insti- 
tuted between brines of different geological epochs in § 89, pos- 
sess great geological interest. 

It is a consideration not without interest, that the valley of the 
St. Lawrence under different meteorological conditions might 
become a region abounding with saline lakes, affording sea-salt, 
natron and borax, the results of the evaporation of the numerous 
saline and alkaline springs which have just been described. 

§ 80 A few considerations are here suggested by the fact 
already mentioned of the apparent absence of mineral springs 
from the altered Paleozoic strata of the Quebec group. Meta- 
morphism and disturbance or displacement of strata are general- 
ly concomitants, not, as I conceive, because the process of alter- 
ation is in any way connected with the disturbance of the rocks, 
but because a great accumulation of superincumbent strata, a 
necessary preliminary of metamorphism, is the efficient cause of 
the folding of the deeply buried and subsiding rocks, in a way 
which I have already elsewhere pointed out.' The subsequent 

« llus Jonraal, [2] xzxi, 412. 
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continental uplifting of tbe altered, plicated, and more or less 
fissured strata, and their irregular erosion, give rise to the 
broken surfaces of metamorphic regions, and at the same time 
permit the saline solutions impregnating the strata to flow out; 
while solid soluble salts, unless enclosed by impermeable strata, 
are removed by lixiviation. Hence we shall rarely find muria- 
ted waters issuing from crystalline and disturbed strata. Those 
saline products which result from the decomposition of feld- 
spathic minerals, and the separation of alkaline carbonates; or 
from the decomposition by tuese or other agents of the gypsum 
which is often present in metamorphic strata, may, however, 
readily give rise to waters of the fourth and sixth classes; so 
that we are not suprised to find alkaline and sulphated waters 
issuing from crystalline strata, 

§ 81. I have in a previous section (§ 57) alluded to the condi- 
tion of the primeval ocean, and in this connection it may bo 
well to refer to a hypothesis which I some years since advanced, 
relative to the origin of its salts and the primeval sediments. 
Starting from the notion "of a cooling globe, such as the igne- 
ous theory supposes our earth to have been at an early period, 
and considering onlv the crust with which geology maJces us 
acquainted, and the liquid and gaseous elements which now sur- 
round it, I have endeavored to show that we may attain to some 
notion of the chemical conditions of the cooling mass by conceiv- 
ing these materials to again re-act upon each other uncJer the in- 
fluence of an intense heat. The quartz, which is present in so 
large a proportion in many rocks, would decompose the car- 
bonates and sulphates, and, aided by the presence of water, the 
chlorids both of the rocky strata and of the sea; while the 
organic matters and the fossil carbon would be burned by the 
atmospheric oxygen. From these re-actions would result a 
fused mass of silicates of alumina, alkalies, lime, magnesia, iron- 
oxyd, etc.; while all the carbon, sulphur and chlorine in the 
form of acid gases, mixed with watery vapor, nitrogen, and a 
probable excess of oxygen would form an exceedingly dense 
atmosphere. When the cooling permitted condensation, an acid 
rain would fall upon the heated surface of the earth, decompos- 
ing the silicates, and giving rise to chlorids and sulphates of 
the various bases, while the separated silica might take the form 
of crystalline quartz. In the next stage of the process, the por- 
tions of the primitive crust not covered by the ocean would un- 
dergo a decomposition under the influence of a hot moist atmos- 
phere charged with carbonic acid, and the feldspathic silicates 
become converted into clay, with separation of the alkali. This, 
absorbing carbonic acid from the atmosphere, would find its way 
to the «ea, where, having first precipitated from its highly heated 
waters various metallic bases then held in solution, it would de- 
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compose the chlorid of calcium, giving rise to chlorid of sodium 
on tne one hand, and to carbonate of lime on the other. In this 
way we obtain a notion of the processes by which from a primi- 
tive fused mass may be generated the siHceous, calcareous and 
argillaceous rocks which make up the greater part of the earth's 
crust; and we also understand the source of the 'salts of the 
ocean."* 

§ 82. A further development of this view would lead us too 
far for the scope of this paper. It will however be seen that 
the first precipitates from tne ocean would contain most of the 
metals, and that in the subsequent re-solution and deposition of 
these precipitates is to be found an explanation of the origin of 
metalliferous deposits, and of their distribution in various for- 
mations ; either as integral parts of the strata, or as deposits in 
veins, the former channels of mineral springs. In an essay on 
American Geology, published in this Journal in 1861, [2], xxxi, 
405, I have already sketched the outlines of what I conceive to 
be the true theory of metalliferous deposits, a subject to which 
it is proposed soon to return. 

Montreal, July 4, 1865. 



Abt. XXI. — A new Meienrile from Newton county^ Arkansas^ 
containing on its surface Carbonate of Lime ; by J. Lawrence 
Smith, Prof. Chem. Med. Dep. University of Louisville. 

The first notice of the meteorite of Newton county was made 
in 1860 by Prof. Cox, who was engaged in the geological sur- 
vey of Arkansas. The original has not been obtained ; the only 
fragment of it, being in the hands of Judge Green, was given 
to rrof. Cox, who has kindly presented it to me. The weight 
of the fragment is twenty-two and a half ounces, and was evi- 
dently broken off from one corner of the mass, as it presents 
three of the original surfaces. 

This meteorite is of the mixed variety, and cannot be classed 
with either the metallic or the stony meteorites; it is one of 
the most interesting that has been discovered in the United 
States, differing from any other yet found in these regions. 

The stony matter is very distinctly crystallized, and some of 
the minerals can be easily detached and examined separately. 
The metallic portion constitutes somewhat over one-half of the 
mass, and owing to the diffusion of the stony matter has a 
coarsely reticulated structure. 

When broken under the hammer, and the iron separated by 

' Caoadian Journal, May, 1869, 201, and this Journal, [2] zzr, 102, also Comptes 
Reodos, June 9th, 1862, and Can. Naturafiflrt, Tii, 203. 
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the magnet, it is obtained in coarse grains varying from 8 to 4 
grains down to very small fragments. The exterior is of a rusty 
color, roughened by projection of nickeliferous iron, and over 
several parts of the surface there is a white incrustation. 

Specific gravity taken on different pieces vari^ from 4 5 to 61. 
By mechanical means and the aid of the magnet the following 
minerals were separated. 



Hornblende, 
Olivine, 
Carbonate of Lime. 



Nickeliferous iron, 
Chrome iron, 
Sulphuret of iron, 

Nickeliferoits Iron, — I may as well mention the manner in 
which I separate the iron from the stony matter of meteorites. 
In most instances it is necessary to sacrifice a fair portion of 
the specimen. The mass is crushed in a steel mortar; the mag- 
net is then able to take out the iron from the mass of stony mat- 
ter, especially if the crushing operation is repeated two or three 
times. The iron is then introduced into an iron, or, better still, a 
silver capsule or crucible, and a strong solution of potash added, 
heat is applied until all the water is driven ofi^, and the residue 
is heated to redness ; on cooling, water is applied and the excess 
of potash washed out, as well as some silicate of potash that is 
formed. After thoroughly washing the particles of iron, they are 
moistened with a little alcohol and dried on blotting paper wiUi 
a gentle heat ; and by holding a magnet a little distance from 
them, the particles of iron will adhere to the magnet almost per- 
fectly free from earthy matter. 

The iron, if of a coarse reticulated structure, as the one in 
question, may require to be crushed in the steel mortar after 
treatment by potash, to detach particles of silicate, remaining in 
small crevices, and in this variety I sometimes repeat the treat- 
ment by potash. In this way, the foreign matter associated with 
the iron can be reduced to one-half per cent. Of course this pro- 
cess sacrifices more or less of the iron, especially if the iron be 
in very small particles; but this sacrifice is of secondary import- 
ance compared with the necessity of having the metallic matter 
in a pure state. Thus purified the iron was found to be com- 
posea of 

Iron, 91-28 

Nickel, 7-21 

Cobalt, -71 



Phosphorus, } too .maU to be estimated. 



9915 



In the analysis, after separating the iron by the acetate of 
soda, the nickel and cobalt were separated by nitrite of potash, 
which method I have used frequently, and with the best results. 
Liebig^s method for accomplishing the same end has been much 
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improved by the modification lately devised by Prof. Gibbs, of 
dissolving the oxyd of mercury in the cyanid of mercury, (this 
Journal, Jan., 1865); but having every arrangement necessary 
for executing successfully the method by the nitrite of potash 
I have not yet tried Prof. Gibbs's modification, but shall do sc 
shortly. 

Chrome Iron. — This is found in small quantity in minute par- 
ticles, some of them showing distinct faces of crystals, but I 
failed to find any complete octahedron ; the quantity was too 
small for analysis but was readiljr recognized by the blowpipe. 

Sulphuret of Iron. — This also is discernible only in minute 
quantity, and could not be collected for analysis. I would re- 
mark, with reference to the sulphuret of iron found in meteorites, 
that it cannot be classed with the terrestial magnetic pyrites, 
whose formula is considered Fe^S, having always found the sul- 
phur too small for this formula; in which conclusion I believe 
that I am sustained by Eammelsberg and others. My results 
point to the formula FeS, and if the compositions of these two 
Kinds of pyrites are correctly made out, then the meteoric va- 
ried has no terrestrial representative. 

Hornblende. — This mineral is easily separated, and is of a 
greenish gray color more or less soiled by iron ; with some care 
it can be detached unmixed with other constituents ; it has a very 
distinct cleavage in one direction and an imperfect one in an- 
other; on analysis it gave, 

Silica, 6210 

Alumina, 102 

Prot oxyd of Iron, 16-49 

Protozyd of manganese, - - - -1*25 

Magnesia, 29*81 

AlkaUes— (potafch, aoda, Uthia), - - - ;24 

lOO^l 

The oxygen relations of the silica and protoxyds furnish the 
formula ^4813 — the formula of hornblende. In structure and 
composition it is not unlike some varieties of anthophyllite. 

Olivine. — ^This mineral is diffused through the mass. Some of 
the smaller pieces are almost colorless; others again are more or 
less yellow, being stained with oxyd of iron; some of the frag- 
ments are iridescent like varieties of oligoclase, which I at first 
took it to be. Sufiicient of it was detached in a pure state for 
analysis, and was found to be composed as follows : 

Silica, 4202 

Alumina. 0-46 

Protozyd of iron, 12*08 

Magnesia, 47-26 

101-81 

There was a minute quantity of manffanese estimated with 
the oxyd of iron and magnesia. This analysis overruns the 100. 
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This 18 accounted for in part by the quantity used for analysis 
not being more than 0*160 grams. The oxygen ratio of the 
silica and protoxyds shovv the compoditioa ft, 5i, which is that 
of Olivine. 

Carbonate of lAme. — The observation of this constituent in a 
meteorite is something entirely new, yet it is found on the ex- 
teri«)r surface of the meteorite in question, in various places. 
There is no doubt in my mind, however, that this ingredient 
was not a part of the mass when it fell, but that it has been ex- 
posed to certain conditions since its fall by which carbonate of 
lime has been incrusted on its surface. 

It is much to bo regretted that the entire original mass is not 
accessinle to furnish facilities for determining whether it is an 
incrustation, or not, and if the former, whether the incrustation 
was formed prior or subsequent to its fall. 

In relation to the presence of carbonates in meteorites, we 
have the first and only announcement, up to the present time, 
in connection with the meteorites which fell at Orgueil in 1868; 
Messrs. Des Cloizeaux, Pisani, Daubr^ and Cloez discovered 
minute rhombohedral crystals of double carbonates of magnesia 
and iron. 

The above statements exhaust about all that I have to say at 
the present time on the meteorite under investigation. There 
may be one or two other minerals in its composition, but I could 
not separate them in a manner to pronounce as to whether they 
were aiflferent from those already aescribed or not. 



Art. XXTT. — Besearchea on the Volatile Hydrocarbons; by C. M. 

Warren.* 

II — On the Influence op Cg H2 upon the Botlino points in Ho- 
MOLooous Series of Hydrocarbons, and in some Series of their 
Derivatives ; with critical observations on Methods op taking 

BuILING-POINTS. 

It is well known that we are indebted to H. Kopp' for the 
discovery of certain definite relations existing between the chem- 
ical constitution and some of the physical properties of homo- 
logous liquid bodies. Of these, one of the most important is 
that of a uniform diflFerence between the boiling-points of the 
contiguous members of an homologous series, corresponding to 
the uniform difference in their elementary constitution. Kopp 
has shown by numerous examples, that, as a general rule, ia 
those series which are characterized by a common elementary 
difference of C, H, between the members, in the order of the 

* Continued from page 108. 

' Ado. der Ch«fmie uod Pharmacie, 184S, xli, 79, 169 ; 1845, Ir, 177, etc. 
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series, the corresponding diflference of boiling-point is about 19^ 
C. ; hence, that the diflference between the boiling points of any 
two members of such a series is x .19° for a diflference of x C,H, 
in the elementary formulae. In the earlier observations on this 
subject, this relation between the boiling-points and formulae was 
found so nearly constant in the different series examined, that 
any deviations from this apparent general law were referred, not 
unreasonably, to assumed inaccuracies in the determination of 
the boiling-points of the bodies compared. But the more recent 
and extended generalizations of Kopp* have led him to point 
out several exceptional series, in whicn the boiling-point aiflfer* 
ence is greater, and others in which it is less, than 19^ for aa 
elementary diflference of C, H j . That there are such exceptional 
series is confirmed in a v;ery decisive manner by my own obser- 
vations, as I shall proceed to show. My determinations make 
the boiling-point diflferences in some cases so much larger thaa 
those of other observers as to leave no room for doubt on this 
point; especially if the comparative value of these determina- 
tions be duly estimated with reference to the more reliable 
character to which the preparations are entitled, on account of 
the more eflScient means which I have employed for separating 
the liquids. Since Kopp first called the attention of chemists to 
this subject, different tneories have from time to time been 
advanced by Schroder, Lowig, Gerhardt, and othera, and sup- 
ported by laborious research and observation. It will be inter- 
esting to examine some of these theories in the light of the new 
facts which I am about to present Schroder,* not satisfied with 
Kopp's explanation of the discrepancies between the observed 
and theoretical boiling-points, on the ground of errors of deter- 
mination of the former, argues that the influence of C, H, ou 
boiling-points is variable in diflferent series according to the 
peculiar nature of the C^H, in each case. He regards organic 
compounds for the most part made up of radicals, which he 
calls "components," of which he makes seven. Three of these 
are composed of carbon and hydrogen, viz : — 

Formyl== (C^H,) — " (C^H J" — which is supposed to raise the 
boiling-point of a substance 52° C. 

Methylen =^{C^R^)''^—'' (CjHJ«"— which is supposed to raise 
the boiling-point of a body 21°. 

j&toyZ=:(03H,)«—"(CjHJ«'"— which is supposed to raise the 
boiling-|5oint 17 . Subsequently (Pogg. Ann., Ixiv, 101) the lat- 
ter number was changed by Schroder to 16°. 

A fourth component was made up of a double atom of hydro- 
gen, (H,)—"(H^)''— which was supposed to lower the boiling- 

* Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, 1855, zcri, 2. 
» Poggendorff *8 Annalen, 1844, Ixii, 184. 887. 
Am. Joub, Sci.— Second Seriks, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sept., 1865. 
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point 3° ; but this also was afterwards changed to 10** (Pogg. 
Ann., Ixiv, 872). (The other three components, having no direct 
bearing on the hydrocarbons, are omitted.) By means of these 
components Schroder (Pogg. Ann., Ixii, 188) proposed to calculate 
the boiling-points of different substances in the following manner. 
Having estimated the sum of the influence of the different com- 
ponents of a body, the number 70 was in all cases to be deducted. 
Subsequently Schroder* was led to substitute, in these calcula- 
tions, the influence of the separate elements for that of the 
components. Each double atom of carbon (Cj) was estimated 
to raise the boiling-point of a compound 31° ; and each double 
atom of hydrogen (H,) to lower it 10**. As in the former ease, 
the number 70 was to be deducted from the sum of the influen- 
ces of the different elements contained in the compound, to give 
the true boiling-point. Example: calculation of the boiling- 
point of benzole, C,,H,; C,,=6C,; 81x6°=186°; H,=3H5; 
-10°x3 = -30°; 186°-80°-70^=86°= the calculated boiling- 

{)oint of benzole by this method ; which agrees exactly with the 
atest determination at the date of Schroder's memoir. 
* Lowig* estimates the influence of the elementary atoms on the 
boiling-point differently from Schroder; and obtains numbers 
such that, to find the boiling-point of a compound it is only 
required to add together the numbers corresponding to the ele- 
mentary atoms which it contains, without deducting from this 
sum a constant number, as by Schrdder*s method. According 
to Ldwig's theory, one atom of carbon (C) raises the boiling-p>oint 
38°4, and one atom of hydrogen (H) lowers it 29°*2; these 
numbers being for carbon nearly two and one-half times, and for 
hydrogen nearly three times as great, as those of Schroder. 

Gerhardt/ in a special paper "On the Boiling-point of the 
Hydrocarbons," observes that "The boiling-point of the hydro- 
carbons appears to obey a very simple law, according to which 
it is raised or depressed a certain number of degrees, correspond- 
ing to the number of equivalents of carbon or hydrogen con- 
tained in its equivalent.*'' From a comparison of the boiling- 
points and formulae of several well-known hydrocarbons, the 
determinations of which were repeated with special care for this 
purpose, Gerhardt finds that the addition of G^ to the molecule 
of an hydrocarbon raises its boiling-point 35 5, and that the 
addition of H^ lowers it 15°. The boiling-point of a body is 
calculated from these numbers by comparing its formula with oil 
of turpentine, C20H16, as a standard, the boiling-point of which ia 

* Poifg. Annalen. 1846, Ixiv. 367 ; 1846, Ixvii, 45. • Idem^ 1846, Ixiv, 250. 

" Annal«8 de Cliimle et de Physique, 1846, [3], xiv, 10*7. 

^ '* II parait que le point d'6bullition des hydrogdnes carbon^ est soumia ik one 
loi fort simple, d'aprc-* laquelle il s'^l^verait ou s'al^isserait d'un certain oombre de 
dejfr6«i suivant le nombre des Equivalents de carbone ou d*hydrogdne renfenn^s 
dans leur equivalent.** 
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taken at 160^ C. Example : camole (from cuminic acid) has the 
formula C18H12; hence it contains C2 less than oil of turpentine; 
therefore 35°-5 must be deducted from 160° (the boiling-point of 
oil of turpentine,) which leaves 124°*5; but as the cumole con- 
tains 2H, less than oil of turpentine, 15° X 2=30° is to be added 
to the above remainder ; thus 124°-5+80°=164°'5, the calcula- 
ted boiling-point of cumole. Gerhard t^s direct determination 
was 163°, wnich very nearly coincides with his theory. 

It would be foreign fix)m my purpose on the present occasion 
to consider these different hypotneses, or even the empirical law 
of Kopp, beyond their special relation to the boiling-points of 
the hydrocarbons, and such other series, derivatives from the 
hydrocarbons, as have been made the subjects of my own experi- 
ments. Anything more than this would be merely speculative. 
The want of more accurate determinations of boiling-points as 
essential to safe and reliable deductions and generalizations on 
this question, has frequently been observed. The need of this 
will be made strikingly apparent by comparison of my results 
with those of previous observers. Indeed, if my determinations 
may be taken as a criterion, — which, considering the nature of 
the materials operated upon, might not be quite fair, — the inac- 
curacies of the boiling-points which have hitherto been published 
are probably so numerous, and in many cases so considerable, 
as to make it appear almost useless to attempt further generaliza- 
tions upon those unreliable data. It may be hoped, however, 
that the superior means which my process furnishes for separa- 
ting mixtures of liquids, will lead to the accumulation of reliable 
facts of sufficient number and variety for a profitable review of 
this question in its different bearings, which, from its importance, 
it clearly merits. 

The frequent inaccuracy of the determinations of boiling-points, 
upon whicn Kopp has justly laid so much stress, may, I think, 
be more reasonably attributed, at least in a majority of cases, to 
a want of purity in the substances themselves, rather than to a 
neglect of the precautions and corrections which he recommends 
to be observed in such determinations ; although errors as great 
as those mentioned by Kopp* may doubtless occur, and in the 
particular instances which he had in mind may have occurred 
from the cause which he assigned for them. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that these errors, in the case of an impure 
substance, may be compensating errors ; or, on the other hand, 
they may go to increase that which would arise from impurity. 

That the conditions under which my results have been ob- 
tained may be clearly understood, and hence the value of these 
results fairly estimated, in comparison with those of others, I 
shall endeavor, as I proceed with these researches, to specify, i^ 

" '* BestimmuDg des Siedeptmkt^." Poggendorff's Aimaleo, 1847, bodi, 88. 
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suflBcient detail, the processes which I have employed. Having, 
in the memoir previously referred to, described the process by 
which the hydrocarbons were separated, the special object of this 
paper only requires, in this regard, that I should add a descrip- 
tion of the method employed in determining the boiling-points 
of these bodies, which has already been partially given in the 
foregoing memoir, when treating of the boiling-point of benzoic. 

Of Vie Method of determining Boiling-points. — I use for this pur- 
pose a small tubulated glass retort, and usually operate on about 
150 c. c. of the liquid. The thermometer extends into the liquid, 
even nearly to the bottom of the retort, taking care that the bulb 
shall not come in contact with the glass, but remain free in the 
liquid. To prevent abnormal elevation of temperature from ad- 
hesion to the glass, — which I have observed in some instances, 
when operating on impure hydrocarbons, to amount to several 
degrees, — I introduce pieces of sodium, instead of platinum, as 
it seems to serve at least as well for this purpose, and at the 
same time tends to preserve the purity of the material. Sodium 
has also this advantage over platmum for hydrocarbons, viz: that 
it does not lose its virtue by use, so long as any of it remains; 
platinum, on the contrary, being liable, especially if the liquid 
IS not quite pure, to become after a while slightly coated, ana its 
eflSciency thus impaired.* 

Except for low temperatures, the retort rests on a piece of wire 
gauze laid over the ring of an iron lamp stand, and is heated 
with a small gas dame. When operating on liquids of low 
boiling-point, I have observed the liability of the thermometer 
to be considerably affected by the ascending current of hot air 
striking the sides of the retort above the level of the liquid, thus 
causing an elevation of several degrees of temperature. To pre- 
vent this, I proceed as follows. For low temperatures, and yet 
above the common temperature, I place upon the gauze on which 
the retort is to stand, a screen of felt or thick woolen paper, 
which has been provided with a hole in the center about two 
inches in diameter. This screen extends several inches from the 
sides of the retort, and has been found effectual for the parpose. 

For temperatures below the common temperature, the retort 
is set in a water-bath containing ice-water, the temperature of 
the bath being gradually raised by means of a small gas-flame. 

As is customary, in order to ascertain the temperature by 
which to <jalculate the correction for the upper column of mer- 

* For comiBon use in fractioning, when not desirable to UBe sodium, I baye found 
pieces of coke to be more effectual and much more durable than platmum. Not 
unlikely it would be found eq[ually preferable to platinum for general u»e in taking 
the boiling-points of liquids in whidi sodium could not be employed. It is certain 
that nothing could operate better than coke for the nitro-compouttds and alkaloids 
derived from benzole and its homologues. 
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cury, a thermometer is attached, by means of elastic bands, to 
the side of the thermometer in the retort ; the bulb being placed, 
during ebullition, midway between the center of the cork and 
the upper extremity of the mercurial column. And, as usual, 
a paper screen, closely fitting the thermometer, is placed across 
at the top of the cork to shield the upper column of mercury 
from the direct influence of the ascending heat. 

I have observed that it often requires considerable time — va- 
riable according to its length and the thickness of the glass spin- 
dle — for that pwt of the thermometer above the retort to acquire 
the highest temperature which the boiling liquid can communi- 
cate to it. During this time the thermometer evidently is not in 
a fit state for an observation. While this gradual change in the 
condition of the thermometer is taking place, it is desirable, for 
obvious reasons, that no vapors should escape from the retort. 
I therefore proceed as follows. The retort, the neck of which 
has previously been wrapped with a wet cloth, is placed in such 
a position that the neck shall slightly incline towards the body 
of the retort. If necessary, some pieces of ice, which will ad- 
here firmly to the cloth, may be laid along the neck to insure 
complete condensation of the vapors during ebullition. While 
the retort is in this position, ebullition is continued for consider- 
able time, until it ceases to have any effect on the height of the 
mercury in the thermometer. The lamp being now removed for 
the moment, the neck of the retort is turned down, and quickly 
connected with a Liebig condenser. The lamp being now re- 
placed, the distillation is commenced. So soon as the mercury 
in the thermometer shall have become constant, which will now 
occupy but a few seconds, the temperatures by the retort ther- 
mometer and the side thermometer are carefully noted, and also 
the time at which these observations are made. During the dis- 
tillation, which is continued nearly to dryness, the readings of 
the thermometers and of the watch are noted at regular intervals, 
or so often as any appreciable variation of the retort thermometer 
shall have taken place. The average of the several observations, 
or of those corresponding to the longer intervals of time, apply- 
ing the corrections for atmospheric pressure and for the upper 
coTumo of mercury, according to Kopp," is taken for the true 
boi line-point, I have genendly obtained the hydrocarbons so 
pure that the whole quantity operated upon would distil within 
the range of 1^ of tem}>erature, and not unfrequently within 0°-5, 
In a few cases, however, when the quantity of material at com- 
mand would not permit of the attainment of so- high a degree 
of purity, the distillation would range over two or three degrees ; 
in such cases I have generally taken the avera^ of the temper- 
atures corresponding to the longest interval of time, as probably 
'« Poggeadorff't Aimal«B, 1847, Izzil, M. 
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repreaenting more nearly the true boiling-point of the bodj. In 
stating my results, however, I shall give the limits of tempera- 
ture within whieh the distillation was effected. The thermome- 
ters employed in the determinations were the best that I could 
obtain from Fastr^ of Paris; for the temperatures below IW 
the instrument used was calibrated, and the scale divided into 
fifths of a degree. The determinations above 100^ were all 
made with one thermometer. 

The method just described differs in some respects from that 
of Kopp. He objects to the practice of taking boiling-points 
with the thermometer bulb immersed in the liquid^" on the 
ground that the thermometer in this condition hardly ever indi- 
cates a constant temperature, the end of the mercurial column 
being in a state of motion. He states that a boiling-point taken 
in this manner may lie several degrees above that found with 
the thermometer bulb in the vapor. As bearing on this point, 
I propose, a little farther on, to give the results of a few experi- 
ments and observations, which, with others of similar character, 
have induced me to depart from the now more common custom 
of taking boiling-points with the thermometer bulb in the vapor. 

Under normal conditions, the temperature of the boiling 
liquid and that of the vapor evolved should be the same. The 
only disturbing influence which appears to have been specially 
dwelt upon as likely to alter these conditions in the taking of 
boiling-points, is the liability of some liquids to adhere to the 
surface of the glass in such a manner as to produce abnormal 
elevation of temperature, generally attended with irregular 
ebullition, and consequent fluctuation of the thermometer. To 
remedy this it is usual to introduce pieces of platinum ; iron 
filings, coal, etc.. have also been employed. As above remark- 
ed, pieces of coke — or, when admissible, sodium — are found to 
be more surely effectual with hydrocarbons than platinum. In- 
deed, during more than three years of experience and careful 
observation upon a large number of hydrocarbons, I have not 
^et met with a single instance in which irregular ebullition and 
Its consequent disturbing influence upon the boiling-point might 
not be completely prevented by these means. Although I can- 
not, of course, go so far as to say that equally satisfactory results 
would be obtained with other liquids by the use of coke, it is 
nevertheless my belief that in a majority of instances such would 
be the case. 

I have dwelt upon this point for the reason that the objections 

^ Lftstt man die l^ugel des Tbermonaeters in die siedende Fliissigkeit taachen. 
•e seigt fast Die das InstrumeBt eine coostante Temperatur, Bondern das Ende des 
Queclutilborfadens ist in utetter hiipfender oder zittender Bewegung ; der auf diese 
Art gefundene Siedepunkt kano nur mehrere Grade hober liegen, als der, welcber 
j;efundon wird, wenn sich die Kugel dee Thermometers in dem Dampf der eieden- 
den Fliissigkeit befindet.** 
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to the custom of taking boiling-points with the bulb in the vapor, 
appear to be even greater than thoae which Kopp has raised 
against the opposite course of placing the bulb in the liquid, as 
I shall proceed to show. It therefore becomes a matter of some 
importance that the objections to one or the other custom should 
be removed ; and I think it will be found easier to overcome the 
objections to placing the bulb in the liquid, as I have done in 
the case of many hydrocarbons, even if coke shall not be found 
equally eflftcient with most other liquids. 

My experience has shown that, when irregular ebullition is 
eflFectually prevented, the temperature of the vapor from a boil- 
ing liquid IS more liable to lead to an erroneous determination 
of ihe boiling-point, than the temperature of the liquid itself. 
The reasons tor this are, first, that the vapor is liable to become 
superheated by the hot air from the flame coming in contact 
with the sides of the retort above the surface of the liquid; 
second, that, with the bulb in the vapor, the thermometer is 
more liable to sudden depression from currents of cool air pass- 
ing over the retort. If the bulb be in the vapor, the occurrence 
of either of these disturbing influences would then aflfect the 
principal mass of the mercury in the thermometer ; while, on 
the contrary, if the bulb were in the liquid, only the small quan- 
tity of mercury in the stem of the thermometer would be sub- 
jected to these influences ; the liquid then serving as a regulator, 
and reducing the error from these sources to a minimum. Fluc- 
tuations from currents of cold air are comparatively slight, and 
more easily prevented than those from overheating the vapor. 
The latter is the more likely to occur the lower the boiling-point 
of the liquid, or when the quantity of liquid in the retort is 
small. I have, however, observed from this cause an elevation 
of 3°-4° in distilling a body boiling as high as 98° C, without an 
unnecessarily large flame. But the liquid in this instance was 
pretty low in the retort. 

In the case of liquids boiling below the common temperature, 
it seems indispensable that the bulb of the thermometer should 
be placed in the liquid. As evidence of this I will here state 
the results of observations made while occupied in fractionlng 
some exceedingly volatile products from American petroleum. 

Experiment 1. — ^The liquid operated upon boiled at so low a 
temperature that the distillation was effected by the heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere. The distillation was conducted in a 
flask, and the bulb of the themometer placed in the vapor. The 
flask was attached to my condensing apparatus, including the 
" refrigerator, B, fig. 2." " The temperature of the condensing- 

'' See Memoir " On Process of Fractional CondeDMUon,** Memoirs of the Amerir 
can Academy, 1864, and this Journal, last ? oL, p. 827. 
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worm contained in the "elevated bath, aa^ fig. 2,"" and also 
that of the " first receiver, i, fig. 2," " was 11^*6. The tempera- 
ture of the " cold bath, ii, fig. 2," " was 11^. The condenser in 
" the refrigerator, B," and the "second receiver," were cooled in 
a mixture of ice and salt With the liquid boiling steadily from 
several points on the bottom of the flask, and the conaensed 
product from the distillation running well from the refrigerator 
into the " second receiver," not a drop was condensed in any of 
the apparatus intervening between the flask and the "second 
receiver," although this part of the apparatus was cooled, as 
already stated, to about 11°. The temperature of the vapor in 
the flask at this time was 18°'5, or only 2°'5 below the temper- 
ature of the laboratory. These observations show that the liquid 
was boiling at a temperature considerably below that indicated 
by the thermometer in the vapor. Additional evidence of this 
was furnished by the fact that, during the distillation, the exte- 
rior of the flask, from the bottom to about one quarter of an 
inch above the surface of the liquid, was thickly covered with 
water condensed from the atmosphere, resembling heavy dew; 
while above, the sides of the flask were perfectly dry. It was 
these observations which first directed my attention to the fact 
that the temperature of the vapor could not in all cases be de- 
pended upon fur the true boiling-point of a liquid, and naturally 
led me to'make other experiments with special reference to this 
question. 

Experiment 2. — The conditions of this experiment were some- 
what diflferent from those of the first. The liquid operated upon 
was the extremely volatile product collected in the "second re- 
ceiver" of Experiment 1. The flask employed was smaller, and 
provided with two thermometers ; the bulb of one of these was 
placed in the liquid, and that of the other in the vapor. The 
flask stood in a water-bath containing ice- water ; this bath was 
also provided with a thermometer. The temperature of the ice- 
water bath was very gradually raised by means of a small flame 
from a Bunsen's burner. Temperature of the laboratory, 20** 0, 
Observations during the distillation : — 





Temperature of the water-bath, 


- 10* 




iJ " ♦* boiling liquid, - 


8* 




" *' vapor, - 


• 18*»-5 




Temperature of the water bath, ' - 


- 12«> 




2.^ " ♦' boiling liquid, - 


9° 




" vapor, - 


18** 




( Temperature of the water-bath, 


- 18* 


15 miautes later. 


3.^ ** ** boiling liquid, - 


lO* 




( " « vapor, . . - 


14° 



^ See Memoir " Go Process of Fractional Coudeosation," Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Academji 1864, and this Joamal, loc. cit 
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( Temperature of the water-bath, - - 20® 

10 minates later. 4. \ " " boiling liquid, - 12" 

( " " vapor, . - . 11)0 

( Temperature of the water-bath, • - 28** 

20 minutes later. 5. •{ " " boiling liquid, - 16" 

( « " vapor, . - - 19" 

Experiment 3. — The subject of this experiment was a liquid 
which I had 8eparate4 from the most volatile product of the re- 
distillation, on a manufacturing scale, of the crude benzole ob- 
tained in the distillation of coal-tar. The apparatus employed 
was essentially the same as that used in Experiment 1, with the 
addition of the extra thermometers, as in Experiment 2. The 
condensing- worm in the "elevated bath," and that in the **cold 
bath," and also the "first receiver," were all cooled in pounded 
ice. The condenser in the " refrigerator," and also the "second 
repeiver," were both cooled in a mixture of ice and salt. The 
retort, which stood in a small copper bath containing pounded 
ice, was charged with about 250 c. c. of the liquid, which had 
been previously cooled in a mixture of ice and salt. Tempera- 
ture of the laboratory, 16^ C. . Observations during the distilla- 
tion: — 

( Temperature of the retort-bath, - - 0" 
1.^ " " boiling liquid, - 0"-6 

( " ** vapor, . - - 13"-6 

r Temperature of the retort-bath, - - 0" 
45 minutes later." 2. ^ ** " boiling liquid, - l"-8 

( « " vapor, - - - 12"-2 

C Temperature of the retort-bath, - - 6" 
15 minutes later. 3. ^ " " boiling liquid, - l"-8 

( « " vapor, - . - 12"-6 

i Temperature of the retort-bath, - - 11" 
80 minute* later. 4. ^ ** " boiling liquid, - 3"-8 

( " " vapor, . - - 12"-4 

i Temperature of the ^etor^bath, - - 14®*6 

• 80 minutes later. 6 J " " boiling liquid, - 7"*8 

( •« •* vapor, - - - 18"-8 

The apparent inconsistency that the temperature of the boiling 
liquid should be above that of the heating medium, — viz : an ice- 
bath — which continued during the first forty-five minutes of the 
experiment, is to be explained by the fact that there was a long 
column of mercury, above the surface of the liquid, which was 
subjected to the heating influence of the vapor. 1 would further 
remark that the gradual elevation of the boiling-point, as indica- 

^ From this point the temperature of the retort-bath was graduallj raised by 
means of a small gas-flame. 
Aat JouB. Sot.— Sboowd Sbries, Vol. XL, No. 11».— Sipt., 1805. 
29 
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ted by the thermometer in the liquid, is also only apparent, and 
is due to the gradual uncovering of the bulb as the liquid was 
distilled off. At the close of the experiment only about one- 
fifth of the bulb, which unfortunately was a long one, was under 
the surface of the liquid. That this is the true explanation is 
evinced by the fact that during the experiment not a drop of 
liquid was observed to fall back into the retort from the " eleva- 
ted condenser," although this was a tube ten feet in length, and 
cooled to the temperature of 0^. • 

I will now proceed to give my determinations of the boiling- 
points of various hydrocarbons, and of some of their deriva- 
tives, and then pass directly to consider the bearing of these 
results on the question concerning the increment of boiling-point 
for the addition of C,H, in homologous series." The data for 
these considerations may be more conveniently arranged in 
tabular form, exhibiting at once, in serial order, the formulae, 
boiling-points, elementary difference, and the corresponding dif- 
ference of boiling-point. 

1. Of the Hydrocarbons obtained from Pennsylvania Petroleum. 

IsT Skeiu. 



Fonnala. 


Boilinf-poiDt 


El^menUry 


DiffWrenee of 

boiliof -point 

foaod. 


Ranee of Teroporatar* 

within which the rah- 

■tancewo«)daUdittU.i» 


^18^20 


0-0 (?) 

80-2 

61-3 

90-4 
119-6 
160-8 




O 

80-2 
81-1 
29-1 
29-1 
81-3 


o 

1-6 
0-8 
10 
1-0 
0-8 


Average incren 


lent of boilir 


ig-point for t 


150-8-r"6. 
be addition ( 


=30*»-16 

)f CjHjZzSO^ie. 



^* In coDBidering this question I shall include the holling-points of the subetanoea 
which I have separated from Pennsylvania petroleum, and the oil distilled from 
Albert coal ; reserving for a subsequent memoir all other facts which have been 
derived from the study of these bodies. 

" The ranges of temperature given in this and in the oorrespoodiog colnmns of 
the following tables, are for the purpose of showing the impossibility of there hav- 
inff been anv essential error in the determinations of tlie boiling-points; as is 
evmced by the fact, in each case, that tlie whole product was found to distil -mth- 
out residue within such narrow limits. With so small a range of temperature, it ia 
evident that it would make no practical difference whether either extreme or the 
mean of the observations be taken for the boiling-point 

The fact that these substances distil without residue within so short a range of 
temperature, is also of much value as proof of the existence of the two parallel 
series in petroleum and in coal-oil, with boiling points so near together [as shown 
by comparison of the boiling points of the first with the second series from petro- 
leum ; and also of the two corresponding series from Albert coal-oil] ; especially if 
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2d 



FormuUL(l) 


BoUiogpoInt. 


Elementary 
dilTereuce. 


DiflTerence of 

boUingpolDt 

found. 


Range of temperature 
wittilD which the rab* 
sunce would all distil. 


S^o5l2 


o 
8-9 
37-0 
68-5 
981 
127-6 




o 

290 
81-6 
29-6 
29-5 


o 

0-4 
0-6 
1-2 
1-6 


119-6-T-4=29**-9 
Average increment of boiling-point for the addition of C2H2=29**-9. 



8d tKBiit. (Not completed.) 



Formula. 


BoUingpolnt 


Elementarj 
difllu-eoce. 


Di Here nee ol 
t>oiling-puint 


Mange u\ teiiiptfraiure 
wiiliin which the anb- 
stance would aU disUl. 


C^oH.o 

^4^24 


174-9 
195-8 
216-2 


CaH, 


o 

20-9 
20-3 


vn 

1-5 
2-2 


Average incren 


lent of boilin 


g point for th 


41-2-r2 
e addition o 


z=:20*-6. 

f C2Ha=r20*»-6. 



thia is considered in connection with the fact, so far as my experience goes, tliat the 
qiiantitiea of material in one series are generally about equal to those in Uie other. 

That no erroneous conception may be formed as to the degree of purity of the 
snbstances treated of io this and the following tables, from a mere inspection of 
the ranget of temperature here given ; and in order that the almost aheulute con- 
stancy of the boiling-points, in most cases, may not be overlooked, 1 would refer to 
the preceding memoir for further detaib concerning the boiling-points of such of these 
bodies as are therein treated of. For example, it will be found under the head of 
** Determination of boiling-point" of benzole, that in the distilUtion it required 60 
miuutes for the temperature to rise 0^2 ; while in one of the following tables it will 
be seen that the rang€ of temperature within which the benzole distilled to dryness 
was found to be 0^-8. Likewise, by reference to the ** Determination of Iwiling- 
point " of toluole it will be observed that it was found to boil absolutely constant 
48 minutes; while the range of temperature given in the table referred to is 0^*7. 
In such cases as these, the slight rise of temperature which takes place just before 
going to dryness, is doubtless to be attributed to superheating of tne vapor, in con- 
sequence of there being so small a quantity of liquid in the retort Similar in- 
stances of absolute constancy of boilii^-point to those just cited, might be given 
from aiuong tlie products in either series from petroleum and Albert coal; which 
the range* of temperattire given in these tables do not indicate. 

'* I am somewhat in doubt whether the bodies composing this series and the 
second series from Albert coil have the formula Cn Hti+s as here represented, 
there being some indication that they contain less of hydrogen. For the purpose 
for which they are now presented, it is immaterial which formula is employed, as 
the common elementary difference and the boiling-point differences would remain 
the same; the solution of this ^question is therefore deferred for a iiubsequent 
memoir. 
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2. Of the Hydrocarbons obiainedfrom Albert coaL 

ItT tiRTss. (Not completed.) 



Formula. 


Bolliog-point. 


Elemenury 
difl'ereuce. 


DiflOreuce of 

boiling-puini 

found. 


Runfe of temprnituro 
within which tiie mib- 
■tance would all distiL 




o 

69*9 

90-6 

119»'7 




o 

30-7 
291 


o 

1*6 
0*5 
0*6 


The average boiling-point 
C^Ha. ift, therefore, 29** 


difference, in 
•9. 


59*8-i-2=29^*9 
this series, for the addition of 



2d sc&ies. (Not completed.)" 



Formula. 0) 


Boilinf-polot 


Elemeotarj 
diObreDce. 


l>iflbrcnceof 

boiling-point 

found. 


Range of temperature 
within which theaub- 
fiance would all distil. 




/ o 

680 

98*5 

1251 




o 

30*6 
26*6 


o 

1*0 
«*6 




Averag 


e boiling-poin 


67*1^2 
t difference 


z= 28^*6 
=28***6. 



8. Of Hydrocarbons chiained from Coal-tar Naphtha. 





Formula. 


BoUing-point 


Elemnntary 
difference. 


UifferoDca of 

boiling-point 

found. 


Rang* of temperature 
within which Ahe Bob- 
atnnce would all dtotil 


BenzoJe, 
Toluole, 
Xyloie, 
Isocumole, 


C,aH« 


80*0 
110*3 

139*8 
169*9 


C,H, 
C,H, 


o 

30'3 
29*6 
30*1 


o 

0*8 

0*7 

0*4 

1-0 


Average incr 
-i-3=29*- 


-ement of 
97. 


boiling-pe 


int for th 


89-9 
e addition 


ofCj|H2=89*9 



4. Of Camolefrom Cuminic Acid, and Oymolefrom Oil of Cumin. 



Name of aubstance. 



Cumole, 
Cymole, 



Fomrala. 






ij,, _. iDiiference of Range of temperatort 

BoNing-polnt. 5 JSJSlIZi »«>»'«» po'n^ ^"hln which ihe aub- 



161*1 
179-6 



found. aiance wonid an diatlL 



C,H, 



28*6 



o 

3*6 

1*2 



With only a single exception, the results presented in the 
above tables point clearly to SO"^ as the common increment for 
the addition xaif G^E.^ in homologous series of hydrocarbons. 

" See footaote.on preceding psge. 
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Indeed, leaving out of the calculation the third series from petro- 
leum (having the general formula CnHn), — which must remain 
anomalous, — and also the products from oil of cumin, the aver- 
•age of all the other boiling-point differences is 29° 76. The few 
individual variations from the number 30°, rarely exceeding a 
single degree, may reasonably be attributed to errors of the 
thermometer (especially in case of temperatures above 100°), 
or in s(Mne instances to a want of purity of one of the compared 
substances; which latter cause I doubt not is the case with the 
body from petroleum boiling at 87°, as upon this body I had 
bestowed less labor in fractioning than upon most of the others, 
on account of the extreme volatility and consequent loss of the 
Bubstaoce, by which the quantity had become so much reduced 
that I could ill aflford further loss. In the case, also, of cymole 
from oil of cumin, and cumole from cuminic acid, in which the 
boiling-point difference varies only 1°'5 from the common differ- 
ence of 80°, the want of perfect agreement may be fairly ac- 
counted for by the fact that the quantity of cumole at command 
was too small to admit of continuing the process of fractioning 
far enough to obtain perfect constancy of boiling-point. In con- 
sequence, also, of the quantity being so small, the determination 
of the boiling-point of cumole is less reliable, as this had to be 
conducted in a test-tube. It came into full ebullition at 148° 4, 
the temperature rising gradually to 151°'6 (observed tempera- 
tures), at which latter temperature it had distilled nearly to dry- 
ness. The distillation occupied thirteen minutes in passing over 
the range of three degrees. The average of the extremes, with 
the usual corrections for pressure, &c., was taken for the boiling- 
point. Abel," who prooably operated on a larger quantity^ 
found the boiling-point of cumole to be 148°. It does not ap- 
pear that he applied the corrections for pressure and the upper 
column of mercury. I do not doubt that the true boiling-point 
of this body will be found to be 150°, which would establish the 
difference of 80° between it and cymole. 

I would here remark that this difference of 80° for the addi- 
tion of CjHj was first observed while engaged in fractioning 
Pennsylvania petroleum, and the oil from Albert coal, — ^substan- 
ces the most diflScult to separate, on account of the presence in 
each of two parallel series of constituents, whose boiling-points 
lie so near together. 

As no one had preceded me in the investigation of these sub- 
stances, my mind was as far as possible unbiased as to the boil- 
ing-points of the constituents of these mixtures. I was, however, 
aware of the beautiful relation between elementary constitution 
and boiling-point which Kopp had discovered, and familiar with 
the fact that the more recent investigations had shown the boil- 

*' Aanalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, 1817, Ixiii, 308. 
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ing- point difiference among homologous hydrocarbons to be about 
22° 6. If there was any one thing which more than another 
tended to bias me, it was the recent work of Church" on the 
boiling-points in the benzole series, in which he made the boiling- 
point difference invariably 22° and a fraction, a number varying 
but 8° from the theory of Kopp. Soon after the publication of 
Church's results, however, Kopp*" accepted the number 22°'5 as 
about the boiling-point difference in this series, therefore regard- 
ing it as one of the ejceeptional series in which the boiling-point 
difference is greater than 19°. The work of Church had certainly 
the appearance of having been performed with great care, con- 
ducting to a beautiful harmony of results. My confidence in 
his determination of boiling-points was increasea not a little by 
his alleged discovery in coal-naphtha of xylole, boiling at 126° '2, 
indicating a more thorough analysis of this naphtha than those 
which had been previously published. This body, the supposed 
middle member of the benzole series, had up tothat time been 
regarded as wanting in coal-tar naphtha, although all of the 
other members, above and below it, were found to be present, — 
an anomaly not easily reconciled with any plausible theory in 
regard to the formation of these bodies. In view of these'^cir- 
cumstances, therefore, I was naturally led, from analogy, to an- 
ticipate that the boiling-point difference among the hydrocarbons 
from petroleum and Albert coal would not vary much from 20°. 
Not being able, however, to reconcile with previous facts and 
theories on this subject the indications which were being grad- 
ually unfolded by my seemingly unerring process of separation, 
I was compelled to lay aside all bias, and to regard these indica- 
tions as pointing unmistakably to a much greater difference of 
boiling-point for the addition of C,H, than had previously been 
supposed to exist in this class of substances. 

Having finally established beyond question the common dif- 
ference of 30^ for the addition of CjH, among the hydrocarbons 
from Albert coal and petroleum (the third series from petroleum, 
with the difference of 20°, had not then been reached), I began 
to surmise that this difference might be found to be common 
among all other series of hydrocarbons. In this connection my 
mind naturally reverted to the earlier determinations of the 
boiling-points of the members of the benzole series, some of 
which, especially those of benzole and toluole, which had been 
more studied than the others, indicated strongly that 30° might 
prove to be the tiue difference for the addition of CgHj in this 
series. My confidence in Church's determinations thus began 
to diminish, and finally, I undertook to make a thorough analy- 
as of icoal-tar naphtha, the results of which are given in table 8. 

** Philosophical Magazine, 1865, [4], ix, 266. 

** Annaleu d«r Cheinle uud Pharniacie, 1866, xcTi, 29. 
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As there shown, the boiling-point diflference in the benzole series 
is also 80®, and the number of its members is reduced to four, 
in place of five, as alleged by Church. 

This diflference of 80®, thus shown to be so common with the 
hydrocarbons, is so much larger than the diflference of 19® which 
Kopp had found so frequent in other classes of substances, that 
the discrepancy cannot be regarded otherwise than as conclusive 
evidence, if such were wanting, that all liquid bodies do not obey 
the same law in this regard, but that there are unquestionably 
those series in which the boiling-point diflference for the element- 
ary diflference of CjHj may be greater than 19®, of which Kopp 
has already furnished some examples. 

That the diflference may also be less than 19® in some series 
receives confirmation from the facts presented in the following 
tables. 

Q, Of the NitrO'Compounds derived from the Hydrocarbons of the 

Benzole Series, 



Name or tubttooce. 


Formula. 


Boiling-point 


Elementary 
difference. 


Difference of 
boiling-point. 


Nitro-benzole, 
Nitro-toluole, 
Nitro-xylole, 
Nitro-isocumole, 


C„H, NO, 
C„H, NO, 
C„H, NO, 
C..H..NO, 


212-1> 
226-9) 
239-3 5 


C,H, 


o 
13-8 

13-4 



0/ the Alkaloids derived from the Hydrocarbons of the Benzole 

Series. 



Name of aubetance. 


Formula. 


BoUingpnlnt 


Elementary 
difference. 


Diflereooe of 
boiling-point 


Aniline, 
Toluidine, 
Xylidine, 
Ifio-cumidioe, 


C„H, N 

C ,X N 
C,eH,,N 
C.,H„N 


18V6? 

201-7^ 
216-0* 


C,H, 


o 

171 



In regard to the results presented in the last two tables, it 
may be remarked, first» that of the diflference shown in the table 
of nitro-compounds, viz: an average of 18°*6, the discrepancy 
betweoA this and the number 19^, being 5^*6, is so large as to 
leave no room for reasonable doubt that this is one of those ex- 
ceptional series in which the boiling-point diflference is less than 
19® for the elementary diflference of 0,H,. As this series does 
not appear to have been examined by Kopp, I have taken care 
to make as accurate a determination of the diflference as circum- 
stances would allow. The boiling-points were corrected as usual 
for pressure and the upper mercurial column. The boiling- 

* Not corrected. 
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points which have already been published of these bodies, so fiir 
as I have noticed, appear to have been given in the observed, 
i. e. uncorrected temperatures. The quantities of nitro benzole 
and nitro-toluole which I operated upon were suflSciently large, 
and of a high degree of purity, presenting perfectly constant 
boiling-points. The quantity of nitro-xylole, nowever, was not 
so large as would have been desirable. Although the boiling- 
point of this body is doubtless very nearly correct, those of nitro- 
oenzole and nitro-toluole are more to be relied upon; and 
omitting the fraction, the number 14° may, I think, be safely 
taken as the true boiling-point diflference in this series. Second- 
ly, that the less striking (fiflference presented in the series of alka- 
loids, being only 2° under the number 19°, cannot reasonably 
justify the assumption that this small discrepancy of 2° is attrib- 
utable to impuritv of the substances, or to inaccuracy in the de- 
termination of the boiling-points, when it is considered that 
great care was taken to obtain a high degree of purity and accu- 
racy, and when it is considered also tnat previous observers 
have made this discrepancy larger than mine. It was on ac- 
count of the fact that so small a discrepancy would naturally 
raise a doubt as to the reliability of the determinations, and for 
the reason that Kopp'^ has considered this series of alkaloids as 
agreeing tolerably well with his general law, that special care 
was taken on my part to arrive at a correct result. 1 am confi- 
dent, therefore, that the boiling-point difference here will not be 
found to vary more than a fraction from 17°. Of the absolute 
accuracy of the boiling-points themselves I do not speak so con- 
fidently, since these depend so much on the accuracy of the 
thermometer at these high temperatures ; but the correction of 
any errors which may have arisen from this source would not 
be likely to alter the relation, and the difference between the 
boiling-points would still remain about the same. This remark 
applies with equal force as to the reliability of the other boiling- 
pomts presented in this paper, especially of those of high tem- 
peratures. 

It remains now to consider the foregoing facts with reference 
to the other theories mentioned. 

[To bo concluded.] ^ 

*' AoDaleo der Chemie und Pbarmade, 1865, xc?i, 24. 
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Art. XXILL— Barometer ; by James Lewis. 

In the present condition of meteorological science, there is a 
growing demand for facilities of observation that invites the aid 
of mechanical appliances which have for their purpose to make 
automatic records of phenomena practically free from sensible 
errors. The remarks about to be made are suggested by exper- 
iments and calculations that have been made preliminary to the 
construction of a compensated, self-registering barometer. The 
form of instrument to which they relate is an improvement upon 
the apparatus called the " Syphon Barometer." In the course 
of the experiments referred to, a syphon of steel was made, the 
dimensions of which are approximately as follows, viz : vacuum 
chamber — ^length=4'5 inches ; diameter=041 inch. Section of 
tube connecting the vacuum chamber with the base of the sy- 
phon — ^length=28*75 inches; diameter=0-8 inch. A capillary 
passage through the base connects these parts with the short arm 
of the syphon. Before filling the tube with mercury, a piston 
with a porous packing was introduced into the detached and in- 
verted long arm of the syphon, the open end of the tube being 
embraced by a suitable funnel to prevent loss of mercury. 
Mercury was then filtered into the tube, above the packing of 
the piston, until the whole tube was filled, the funnel around its 
o})en end embracing an excess. The piston was then made to 
wipe the walls of the vacuum chamber, and was afterward with- 
drawn from the tube by a pumping process — wiping and pump- 
ing successive portions of the tube repeatedly, the mercury fil- 
tering through the porous packing of the piston into a vacuum. 
Testa for vacuum expanded any remaining bubbles of air, and 
the pumping process again repeated reduced the tube and its 
contained mercury to a condition indicative of a perfect vacuum 
which has maintained its integrity through a period of over six 
months under circumstances well calculated to test it. The pro- 
cess of boiling, usually deemed essential, was omitted. The 
operations of this syphon indicate that the diameters of the short 
arm and vacuum chambers are nearly large enough to remedy 
the resistance of capilarity and adhesion to the free movement of 
the mercury. The syphon is supported by an adjusting screw 
beneath its base. In the short arm of the syphon, and in con- 
tact with its contained mercury, is an iron float, the diameter of 
which where it touches the mercury, is about 0*25 inch. The 
contact is perfected by amalgamation. The float is suspended 
by a slender thread of untwisted silk, which passes around a 
wheel f inch in diameter, the axis of which is about 0*02 inch 
in diameter, and rests on four friction wheels. One end of the 
axis of the wheel carries an index which points to divisions on 
Ah. Joub. Sci.— Sbcowd Series, Vol. XL, No. 110.— Sept., 1866. 
30 
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a dial graduated to hundredths of an inch ; the spaces between 
the divisions are suflBciently wide to be readily divided into tenths 
(= thousandths of an inch) by an experienoBd eye. Behind the 
indeX) and attached to the same axis, is a very light skeleton 
wheel three inches in diameter, the periphery of whicn is grooved 
for the reception of a very fine silk cord which supports a light 
metallic frame carrving a registering point, the movements of 
which are restricted, to a vertical path oy means of a veiy slen- 
der guide-wire. The metallic frame and registering.pomt are 
rather more than counter-poised by the weight of the float that 
communicates with the mercurv. The amount of friction invol- 
ved in these parts is slight and does appreciably interfere with 
the movements of the mercurv. The puUy which is embraced 
in this arrangement, and which transmits the movements of the 
mercury to the registering point, multiplies precisely eight times; 
but as only one half of the barometical fluctuation is manifested 
in the short arm of the syphon, the scale of record requires four 
standard inches for the measurement of a barometrical inch. 

The registering apparatus embraces a number of cylinders 
(the axes of which are parallel with the vertical path of the 
registering point) for the purpose of moving a fillet of paper six 
inches wide, so as to receive impressions from the registering 
point ; also, a registering hammer with a radius of f inch, con- 
sisting of a bar of metal six inches long, revolving about an 
axis parallel with itself and the axis of the cylinders, so as to 
impinffe on the registering point at any part of its traverse across 
the fillet of paper. It would be better were these parts de- 
signed to embrace eight instead of six inches movement of the 
registering point. The registering apparatus is operated by 
clock work which imparts motion at stated intervals, as one 
hour, a half or a quarter, as may be determined by shifting the 
position of a lever arranged for that purpose. The announce- 
ment may be new that a syphon barometer contains within itself 
the elements by means of which it may be successfully compen- 
sated for temperature. 

Compensation, outside o^ and separate from the tube itself, is 
objectionable for two reasons: first, the error of temperature 
varies with the height of the barometrical column, and also with 
the quantity of mercury in the syphon — these two conditions 
determine another condition which establishes compensation at 
one point of elevation of the barometrical column, above or below 
which the error of temperature is variable, plus or minus; 
second, any system of compensation outside of the syphon, will 
necessarily involve mechanical complexities liable to disturb- 
ance by ^ight causes. 

These additions will of course involve additional items of cost, 
which, if bestowed upon the compensation of the tube itself, 
would permanently obviate all difficulties. 
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The question of oompenaation will now be examined, requir- 
ing only the comprehension and aid of the artisan that it may be 
wrought into a practical solution, at once available for the pur- 
poses of the meteorologist 

Proceeding upon the assumption that the* maximum elevation 
of the mercury in the barometer is below the limit of 32 inches, 
let there be supposed a syphon of iron or steel free from flaws, 
the long arm of which has an elevation of 82 inches, the short 
arm an elevation of 6 or more inches, their diameters being any 
convenient unit and equal.* The communication between the 
two arms of the syphon may be a small orifice (say 0*03 inch in 
diameter) through the base, large enough to permit free passage 
for the mercury, and small enough to admit of handling the 
syphon in the necessary manipulations of erection without en- 
dangering loss of its contents oy a sudden movement The con- 
tents of the passage through the base may be disregarded in the 
calculations on which the compensation depends. Now, regard 
the long arm and the passage through the base of the syphon as 
having been filled with mercury at the temperature of 32° F. 

The elements which enter into the compensation of the syphon 
require to be considered, viz : a unit of volume of mercury at 
82* F., becomes at 212°, 1-018018 (Guyot's Tables)= A ; a linear 
unit of iron at 32°, becomes at 212°, l-0012534363(Hassler)=B. 

The theoretical elevation of a barometrical column of 32 
inches by a change of temperature from 82° to 212° F., will be 
82 A. The excess over its former elevation may be expressed 
by the terms 82 (A— 1). In the syphon, the iron tube expands 
by the rate B in each of its three cubic dimensions, two of 
which (involved in the square of the diameter) tend to diminish 
the elevation of the mercury by enlarging its sectional area, so 

that the elevation of the column might be expressed by 32rj-2, 

referring to a tube closed at its base and open at top ; the excess 
over its original elevation may be expressed by the terms 

82(^— l). This last expression is less than the unit of excess 

of elevation due to temperature =82(A-- 1) which it is neces- 
sary should be attained m the long arm of the svphon, to^tab- 
lish compensation, (presuming that it is attainable as a theoretical 
consideration). The decimal proportion of the actual excess of 
elevation of the mercury in the tabes to the required excess .of 



821 



(#•-) 



elevation may be obtained from the expression \ . — -^. la 

8^(A"— 1 

* Tbo miDimum diameter Bbould not be less than half an inch ; the mazfmum di* 
ameter, on the other hand, need not exceed one inch. A compromise l^etareiiQ co^ 
and efficiency may suggest something between ^^ese extremes. 
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the general application of this expression to the compntation of 

the compensation of the syphon, the expression is ^ — --^, in 

which H is made successively equal to 82, 81, 80, 29, &c., as far 
as it may be necessary to proceed. The difference in value of 
the numerator and denominator of this fraction, represents the 
error of temperature for 212°. Regarding the expression 

82 



(p-) 



= — — — ^ as being but a fractional portion of the required 

unit of excess of elevation for temperature, it will be understood 
that the volume of mercury which it represents may have its 
altitude increased by diminishing its sectional area. Thus, if the 
expression be regarded as a unit of elevation but a fraction of 
sectional area, the square root of the expression becomes a diamr 
eter. This process modifies the form of the upper end of the 
long arm of the syphon, converting it to a truncated chamber of 
the form of a solid of revolution, the smaller end at top. The 
lines of vertical section of this solid are curves, the asymptote 
of which is the axis of the tube. The diameter of the conicaj 
chamber, beginning at top and measuring at intervals of half an 
inch, are in the following values, whi<£ relate to the original 
unit of diazneter; 



00 inch. 


diameter, 0*920629 


0-6 « 


tt 


0*941466 


1-0 " 


M 


0-967017 


1-6 " 


« 


0-973879 


20 " 


|( 


0-990609 


«-6 « 


¥ 


1-008786 


8-0 - 


tt 


1-028002 


J8'^ « 


*i 


1-048869 


4-0 « 


M 


1069976 


4-6 « 


M 


1*092992 



The .curve which defines the -oujlines of the chamber is so 
slight a departure from a right line (0*004483 in the limits of 
the available part of the cavity) that it may be regarded as a 
straight line in the calculations which vdefine the j)roper length 
of the solid of revolution without Involving sensible errors in 
the compensation. The solid of revolution becomes then a cone. 
This cone should embrac^e the same /Cubic ^ace as an equal 
length of the origiotal tube, and it must therei^re have the same 
mean sectional area.^ make x = base of cone, d = truncated top 

(diameters), -the vakie of x may be found from — ^ =1. 

a;=l-071618. This value occurs between the diameters 1*069975 
add 1*092992, and its location is determined by the proportion 
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lof its difference from the first of these two stated diametersi, to 
their own difference. The length of the cone by this process is 
4*085700 inches, a very small fraction too short (when the ^Gurv- 
ature is considered) {ot perfect compensation^ but the resulting 
.errors are inappreciable. 

In the proposed compensated syphon, the interior capacity and 
mercurial contents are intended to be the same as if the tube 
«were of uniform diameter. The object sought is to secure in the 
long arm of the syphon the theoretically required elevation due 
to temperature, so that no errors of temperature will be differ^ 
entiated betvreen the two arms of the syphon. The conical 
chamber will accomplish this object by imparting the required 
elevation at the expense of diameter. But this modification of 
the upper end of the long arm changes its relation to the pre- 
viously cylindrical short arm of the syphon, and requires that 
the short arm should be an inverted fac simile of the conical 
chamber, so that under the influence of barometrical changes, a 
given portion of the column of mercury transferred from the 
contents of one arm to the contents of the other shall not un- 
dergo any chance of vertical dimensions. In effect, the full 
cubic contents of the conical vacuum chamber will occupy the 
sam^e conical space (at the temperature 32°) at all elevations of 
the barometrical column, the vacancy in the vacuum chamber 
.being eaualled by the space occupied by mercury in the short 
arm of tne syphon. 

The tendency of the surface of the mercury to assume a 
spherical form with increased elevation may require a trifling 
adjustment Another adjustment may also be necessary on ac^ 
count of the tendency of the mercury to seek that position in a 
.conical space which lea&t diminishes its sphericity. 

At the temperature 82^ F. the lower limit of utility of the 
syphon will be reached with a barometrical pressure of 28*929 
inches, the upper limit being 82 inches. Tne point at which 
the tube woula be self-compensating, if cylindrical, corresponds 
to the pressure 27*483489 inches at 32°. Above that point the 
error has the same sign as in the ordinary barometer ; below 
that point the sign of the error is inverted. 

The point of self-compensation for a cylindrical tube corres- 
ponds to <the section of mean diameter, or rather, diameter of 
mean sectional ai:ea of the conical chambers. 

The following table exhibits the temperature errors of a cylin^ 
drical syphon (5f 52 inches range, for 212°. 



28 inches, 


Error, 0-081 


28 iDches, 


Error, 0*099 


24 « 


<* 0068 


29 *' 


« 0-027 


26 " 


" 0046 


80 " 


0-046 


26 " 


" 0-027 


81 " 


" 0-063 


27 " 


«« 0009 


82 '* 


- 0K)82 


Mohawk. N.Y. 
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Art. XXIV. — On a new Illuminator for Opaque objects under high 
powers of the Microscope; by H. L. Smith, of Kenyon College. 

In attempting to study the structure of the diatomaceous frus- 
tule, I found it impossible to view it with high powers as an 
opaque object, by any means hitherto devised. In a valuable 
paper on the scales of the Podura, (Mic. Jour., N. S., vol. ii, p. 
86), Mr. Bichard Beck has stated that there is no difficulty in 
viewing them as an opaque object with the Jth in. objective and 
condensers rightly placed. Any illumination of Diatoms thus 
obtained is almost useless, from the great obliquity of the light, 
and with powers higher than the Jth in. is quite impossible. 

Mr. Ross's ingenious arrangement, suggested by Mr. Brooke, 
of a plain reflector, flush with the front surface of the objective, 
and receiving light from a truncated ellipsoidal reflector below, 
is so exceedingly difficult to use, and only with a special mount- 
ing of the object, that it has never been generally adopted. Mr. 
Wen ham's method is entirely inapplicable to Diatoms, inasmuch 
as it depends upon the total reflection of the light from the un- 
der surface of tne glass cover of a mounted object, and in such 
case the Diatoms, from their transparency, and the near coincid- 
ence of refractive index of silex with that of the mounting fluid, 
throw back but a feeble light and are nearly invisible. The use 
of the well known collimating eye-piece suggested to me the 
idea of making the objective its own condenser, and upon com- 
municating this idea to Mr. Wales, already well known for the 
excellence of his objectives, he at once sent me a trial instru- 
ment This first illuminator proved so far successful that I was 
induced to persevere, and with his assistance an "Illuminator" 
has been constructed which gives entire satisfaction, and an- 
swers admirably with all objectives from a y^th to a jV^^^- 

It must be borne in mind that there are certain difficulties to 
be overcome in this mode of illumination, the chief of which is 
the reflection of the light from the posterior surface of the back 
combination of the objective. All the difficulties are now sur- 
mounted, and there is no trouble in viewing Diatoms, or other 
objects, mounted dry, and uncovered, with the highest powers 
of the microscope, and with abundant illumination ; and this 
without any trouble in mounting the object on little discs or 
pins, but using the ordinary 3 in. by 1 in. slide. 

As I do not here intend describing the instrument in detail, I 
will only say that it consists essentially of a rectangular brass 
box, having the " Society screw " at the top, to attach it to any 
microscope tube, and at the bottom, to receive anjr objective ; 
and .80 ^constructed that it can be placed in any position with re- 
gard to the light A brass draw, moved by screw and milled 
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head, slides into the box, and carries a reflector of silver, also 
movable on its own axis by means of small milled heads ; the 
forward edge of the reflector is curved, and it is concave, having 
a focus of about six inches. By means of the screw, the curved 
edge of this reflector can, when adjusted at an angle near 45^, be 
pushed more or less over the opening at the back of the objec- 
tive. Opposite to the reflector, and attached to one side of the 
box, is a revolving circle of diaphragms, of great use in regulat- 
ing the light, so as to exclude all fog or glare ; the apertures 
vary from f^ths to ,?yth of an inch. 

1 had supposed that the idea of making the objective its own 
illuminator was original, until very recently, when I found that 
Dr. Biddell had proposed to place Shadbolt's annular ring behind 
one of the lenses of the objective, and to reflect light, received 
up bv the side of the lens, back down through it* I need not 
say that this method is entirely impracticable ; it would require 
a very peculiar mounting of the objective, and also of the ob- 
ject, to allow the rays to pass up into the ring in order to be 
again transmitted down through the objective. Moreover, par- 
allel r^ys would scarcely answer, as the working distance of the 
objective is not exactly the distance at which it would condense 
parallel rays reflected through it. This, however, might be rem- 
edied. It IS hardlv desirable to receive the illumination from all 
sides. A unilateral light reveals the structure much more clearly. 
I attempted, at first, to employ as the reflector, a disc of the thm 
glass, or two or three of them, used as covers of microscopic 
objects. A very good illumination, without sensible interfer- 
ence with definition, when the glasses are clean and well selected, 
may thus be obtained ; and the reflection, from the posterior sur- 
face of the objective lens, may be entirely removed by a Nich- 
olas prism over the eye-piece; but by an illumination produced 
in this way the field has a peculiar flatness, no shadows are per- 
ceived ; there is the same difference that one experiences in view- 
ing the mountains and cavities in the moon when she is in 
quadrature and when she is fully illuminated. Indeed, I have 
found that nothing can compare with the unilateral illumination 
from the silver reflector rightly managed. A fixed reflector 
attached to the objective, has, I believe, been recently proposed 
by one of the New York opticians as an improvement; but it is 
very obvious this is far inferior to the adjustable one, which not 
only answers for different objectives, but, from the very fact of 
being movable, enables the light to be condensed in the most 
perfect manner just where it is wanted, and, with the slightest 
touch, removes all fog and glare. I think it will sufficiently ap- 
pear that the method I have proposed and carried into effect, is 
m reality novel, and no modification of Dr. Biddell's, as has been 

' See this Joornal, [2], x?» 00. 
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stated. It would be strange if the idea of a reflector behind 
the objective had not occurred to this ingenious and vetetan nai- 
croscopist; but if so he seems never to have carried it out in 
practice. In the annual address of the President of the Micro- 
scopical Society of London, Feb. 11, 1857, four years after he 
proposed the annular ring, we find the following : " This is a 
problem," the illumination of opaque objects under the highest 
powers of the microscope, " the solution of which has been at- 
tempted by numerous adepts in manipulation with only very 
partial success." He then speaks of Mr. Wenham's method as 
by far the best. If then. Dr. Eiddell, or any one else, had pre- 
viously succeeded in accomplishing so desirable an object, why 
has it been kept secret? It is not the one who may have had 
vague ideas as to the possibility of accomplishing certain results 
who is to be considered as the real benefEictor ; rather he who 
puts it in tangible shape before the world, and, surmounting the 
difficulties of practice, makes the idea a reality. • I make these 
latter remarks because I have heard, with some surprise, that it 
has been stated, by an optician of deserved celebrity, in a meet- 
ing of the Microscopical Society of New York, that the " Illu- 
minator," as constructed by Mr. Wales, is only a poor modifica- 
tion of Dr. EiddelPs method. 

As the " Illuminator " is already in the hands of many, I ap- 
pend a few simple directions as to its use. The objective must 
be adjusted for an uncovered object, though I find few are 
rightly marked. An ordinary paper-covered slide, with bits of 
gold leaf on it, answers admirably as an object to adjust the 
light. The Illuminator being screwed on to the tube, and the 
circle of diaphragms placed facing the light^ (I find the ordinary 
coal-oil lamp with flat flame to answer admirably, the flat side 
being toward the reflector), turn the reflector at an angle of about 
46°, and allow the light to enter the largest aperture of the 
diaphragm. By means of the screw, push the reflector forward 
nearly as far as it will go. Turn the reflector on the axis of the 
tube, and on its own axis, until the light, which may be placed 
10 or 12 inches to the left of the microscope, and directly oppo- 
site the circle of diaphragms, is reflected down on the paper-cov- 
ered slide, the tube of the microscope being racked up to about 
the position it will occupy when the objective is screwed on and 
in focus. The light thus reflected down, should appear just at 
the curved edge of the reflector, in the axis of the tube, when 
looking. through the tube, the eye-piece being removed. Now 
screw on the objective, and before replacing the eye-piece bring 
it into focus. The field will appear brilliantly illuminated, as in 
using a lens with a lieberkuhn ; if not, a slight movement of 
the reflector, or diaphragm, or light, will quickly accomplish 
this. Put in the eye-piece and adjust for focus; if the field is 
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not clearly illuminated, say with } in. objective, a little fingering 
of the reflector, or diaphragm, will suffice to eflTect this. The 
screw which moves the draw and reflector may now be with- 
drawn, uncovering all but about a quarter or one half of one 
side of the posterior lens of the objective ; and, if care has 
been taken to properly adjust the diaphragm and reflector, a 
most brilliantly illuminated field, free from all fog and glare, 
will reveal objects with a beauty and clearness inconceivable by 
those who have never used high powers of the microscope upon 
opaque objects. The most common objects appear with new 
and hitherto unsuspected beauty, brilliant not only with their 
own proper colors, out reflecting iridescent tints from the thin 
membrane& 

The diatoms are especially beautiful, and no one can view, 
without a sense of profound reverence and unspeakable emotion, 
the elegant structure of Arachnoid iscus and Heliopelta; of Sur- 
irella or Pinnularia. 

In thus accomplishing the illumination of opaque objects un- 
der the highest powers of the microscope, a powerftd aid to in- 
vestigation is furnished, which, I doubt not, will be rightly ap- 
preciated. 

An inexperienced microscopist may find some difficulty at 
first, but a few trials will ensure success, and when properly 
used, there is no want of light with the y^th or yyth even with 
the B or C eye-piece. 



Art. XXV. — On a new Oroioing Slide for the Microscope; by 
H. L. Smith, Kenyon College. 

Ik studying the growth and conjugation of the DiatomaceaB, I 
have felt the want of some means of keeping them alive for a 
long time under the microscope ; and have devised for this pur- 
pose, the slide to be described, which appears fully to meet all 
requisitions; and, as it can be readily made by any tolerably 
expert microscopist, it will, I am certain, be considered a valu- 
able addition to microscopical apparatus. 

The whole slide, as I have constructed it, is a trifle more than 
|th of an inch in thickness. It consists of two rectangular glass 
plates 8x2 in., and about jV in- thick, separated by tnin strips 
of glass of the same thickness, cemented to (the interior opposed 
faces, as shown in the figure. 

This closed cell, ultimately destined to be filled with water, is 
not bf such thickness as to prevent the use of the achromatic 
condenser, a very important requisite. The glass I use is such 
Am. Joub. Scl— Sbcovd Sibibs, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sbpt.) 1865. 
31 
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as is employed for the small cheap looking glasses, and easily 
obtained. 

The upper plate has a small hole, 
a, drilled through it. This is ef- 
fected by means of the ordinary 
writing diamond, and the sharp 
edge of a broken steel brooch or 
small rat-tail file. A hole can be 
drilled through glass of this thick- 
ness in a few minutes. One cor- 
ner of the upper glass is removed, 
as at 6, and a^ small strip of glass 
cemented at c serves to prevent the thin glass cover placed over 
the object from sliding. Another strip of glass is cemented on 
the lower side of the cell at d, but not extending as far as the 
removed part at b. The object of this is to prevent the water 
in the cell from being removed by capillary attraction, in case 
the slide in the neighborhood otb should be a little wetted. 
This strip is not, however, absolutely necessary. 

To use the slide, fill the space between the two plates with clean 
water, introduced at i, by means of a pipette, and also place a 
drop on a to remove the air. The. object being put on the top 
of the slide and wetted is now to be covered with a large square 
of thin glass, ^, at the same time covering the hole a. The 
slide can now be placed upright, or in any position no water 
can escape. It is, in fact, only a new application of the old 
principle of the bird-fountain. As the water evaporates from 
under the cover more is supplied through the hole a, end from 
time to time an air bubble enters at b ; thus, a constant circula- 
tion is maintained. A cell of the size named will need replen- 
ishing only about once in three days, and this is readily eflfected 
without disturbing the object I have been enabled to make 
observations by means of this slide, which it would have been 
very difficult, if not impossible, to have made without it 

I had intended to have reserved the description of this and 
some other microscopic apparatus until I had completed my in- 
vestigations upon the growth of the Diatoms, in order to publish 
all together; but new and unexpected developments will so delay 
this publication, that I have deemed it best to describe the sliiie 
at once, that others might have the benefit of it as well as 
myself. 

Note, — I consider it an act of justice to a young artist, to men- 
tion the very remarkable performance of a j\th obiective lately 
Teoeived from Mr. Wales.* This objective is furnished with two 
backg, one for direct, the other for oblique light This mode of 
correction, which arose from some correspondence between Mr. 

* Tht address is W. Wales <& Co , Fort Lee, Bergen Co., New Jersey. 
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Wales and myself, appears to be more effective than that of a 
double front, as adopted by Mr. Tolles. The glass in question 
has a mean aperture of 116° with the direct light back, and of 
120° with the oblique. The definition with the former, upon 
Diatoms and Confervae, is truly magnificent; and upon the pre- 
pared Diatoms it is far superior to a fine Smith & Beck }th, not 
only with direct, but with oblique light. With the oblique back 
the definition is equally fine when using direct light, but the ob- 
jective being now a little under-corrected it is not as pleasant. 
With oblique light, however, especially very oblique light, it is 
amazingly sharp and clear and most beautifully corrected. 
Thus, I have no difficulty in resolving with it the Hyalodis- 
cus Californicus, of Bailey, or Grammatophora subtilissima, of 
Greenport, as well as the delicate Cuban Araphipleura, now well 
known to many American microscopists, througn specimens dis- 
tributed by Mr. W. SuUivant and myself, and which I have 
never been able to resolve with any English objective under 
an |th. The working distance of this objective is more than ^'jth 
of an inch I 

The resolutions above named were effected by the concave 
mirror of the microscope-stand, and not by any special contriv- 
ances for oblique illumination. It is, however, for their beauti- 
ful performance with direct light, I most value Mr. Wales's ob- 
jectives. I have a Jth, which, on Podura, excels anything I 
have yet seen of like power in exquisite definition, fioth this 
and the yV^l^ objective bear the highest eye-pieces without loss 
of definition or want of light. I need hardly say that a yV^l^ 
which thus defines and resolves objects, considered as fair tests 
for an }th but a year or two ago, is a wonderful specimen of 
optical skill. 



Art. XXVL — On the Projection of the Spectra of the Metals; fey 
Prof. JosiAH P. Cooke, Jr. 

Spectbum analysis has become, in all its bearings, a subject 
of so much importance both in chemistry and physics, that a sim- 
ple and efficient method of exhibiting the phenomena to an audi- 
ence is an important need to all teachers of physical science. 
Having tried several plans without obtaining the definiteness 
or brilliancy required, I finally devised the following, which 
has been completely successful. By placing my lantern at the 
distance of from 50 to 60 feet from the curtain, I obtain a spec- 
trum from 20 to 25 feet in length and about 18 inches in breadtl^ 
with all the brilliancy that can be desired and without any dif- 
fused light, which greatly impairs the beauty and distinctness of 
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the phenomena as they have been hitherto exhibited. My ap- 
paratus may be best described under three heads : First, the 
olectric regulator; secondly, the lantern with the adjustable slit 
and lenses ; and, lastly, the prisms for dispersing the light. 

The light is obtained by means of a powerful galvanic bat- 
tery. I nave found that fifty Bunsen cells of medium size 
(about 7 inches high) were quite sufficient. The metal whose 
spectrum is required, is volatilized in the voltaic arc and almost 




any of the numerous electric regulators may be used for the ex- 
periment. I used for a long time a Deleuil regulator, and in 
fig. 1 a section is shown of this regulator in connection with the 
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rest of the apparatus. I now use, however, a regulator better 
adapted to the purpose, made by J. Duboscq, of Paris. The 
negative pole, which is the lowest, is formed of a small cylinder 
of hard coke, having a small cavity at the top to receive the 
metal. The positive pole is formed of a coke pencil such as is 
used in most electric lamps. The poles are so arranged that they 
can be raised or lowered at will, and the milled beads, which 
regulate the motion, are placed for convenience at the base of 
the instrument The coke cylinder forming the negative pole is 
festened to the rim of a circular brass disk, which also supports 
four other similar cylinders. So that, by turning the disk, one 
after the other may be brought under the positive pole, and dif- 
ferent metals volatilized in the voltaic arc without further ad- 
justment 

The electric regulator is placed within a dark lantern, as 
shown in fig. 1, resting on a movable platform, which can be 
moved backward or forward by the screw B. The lantern is 
made of wood like a square box, see figs. 1, 2 and 8, with 
doors on two opposite sides as large as the box will permit 
The upper part of each door is made of wood and hung on 
binges m the usual way; but from this is suspended a thick 
cloth curtain, which, while covering the lower part of the door- 
way, enables the experimenter to adjust the poles without open- 
ing the lantern. The wooden doors, moreover, are glazed with 
very deepljr colored glass in double plates of blue over red 
through which the experimenter can see the carbon poles when 
ignited by the galvanic current 

The electric regulator is placed in the lantern so that the car- 
bon poles shall be directly behind and within half an inch of an 
adjustable slit, which should be about half an inch high and tV^^^ 
to jth of an inch wide. This slit forms a part of a brass cap 
which slides on one end of a brass tube, while into the other 
end is screwed a camera tube such as is used by photographers 
for taking portraits. The lenses of the combination which 1 use 
are three inches in diameter, and the focal length is about Sc- 
inches. This size cannot be advantageously exceeded, but the 
shorter the focal length of the combination the better. The slit 
is placed at the focus of the combination, and the position of the 
lenses with reference to the slit is adjusted by means of the rack 
and pinion usually attached to camera tul>es. The brass tube 
with the slit and lenses just described is fastened to a thin board, 
which slips into a movable wooden frame on the front of the 
lantern, (see fig. 2), a portion of the tube with the slit project- 
ing into the lx)x, as shown in fig. 1. The object of the mov- 
able frame is to adjust rapidly the position of the slit with ref- 
erence to the voltaic arc, so as to keep the slit constantly in 
front of the luminous flame, which, as is well known, shira its 
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position from one side to the other of the carbon poles in a most 
irregular manner. The means of adjustment just referred to are 
shown in fig. 2. 

The frame F is connected by iron bars with a pivot which 
turns in the wooden block G. Moreover, to the top of the 
frame there is attached a flat iron bar, which ends in the handle 
D, a stout steel spring attached to the front of the box serving 
to keep the bar in place although permitting a slight lateral 
motion. By moving then the handle D the sUt with the lenses 
may be moved to one side or the other, as the position of the 
flame may require. Finally, the bar G slides between two 
grooved wooden bars, and may be moved by the screw E. Thus 
the frame may be raised or lowered, and the slit kept constantly 
midway between the carbon poles. 

It remains now to describe the prisms, by which the light is 
dispersed. I use for the purpose two large sulphid of carbon 
prisms having a refractory angle of 60^. They were made from 
a large and thick glass tube three inches in diameter, with faces 
of ordinary plate glass cemented to the cells with a mixture of 
glue and molasse& They are securely fastened in a wooden box, 
which is made of such a shape that when the light passes at the 
angle of least deviation the rays will enter the Box perpendicu- 
lar to one side, and will leave it perpendicular to another. The 
box is closed except at the two ends, in which circular apertures 
are made three inches in diameter, and these can be closed with 
covers when the prisms are not in use. A section of the box 
and prisms is shown at C, fig. 1. It is here drawn on the same 
plane as the section of the lantern, but when in use it is at right 
angles to this plane. 

Having a knowledge of the various'parts of the apparatus, the 
method of using it can be readily understood. The lantern hav- 
ing been placed on an elevating stand with a revolving table' at 
a distance of 50 or 60 feet from a curtain or white wall, the 
prism box is placed at one side on a similar table, and adjusted 
80 that, while the axis of one of the circular openings is per- 
pendicular, or nearly so, to the screen, the axis of the other 
opening will coincide with the axis of the lenses when the lan- 
tern is turned on the revolving table through the required 
angle; see fig. 1. The lantern being now directed to the 
screen, the electric regulator having been adjusted so that the 
point of contact of the carbon poles is in the axis of the lenses 
and about two inches behind the slit, and the galvanic circuit 
having been closed so as to produce the electric light, the focal 
distance of the lenses is so adjusted as to form a distinct image 
of the slit on the screen. We then turn ihe lantern on the re- 

* The stands used bj^hotograplMrs are well adapted for the purpose. 
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volving table so that the light shall pass through the prism, and 
we have at once the projection of the spectrum in all its beauty 
over 20 feet in length and 18 inches or more in breadth. To 
produce now the spectrum of a metal we first separate the 
poles, and then bring them, b^ the aid of the screw B, within 
half an inch of the slit. !^ving now placed a small piece of 
the metal selected for the experiment in the cavity of tne coke- 
cylinder, we again bring the poles in contact and slowly sepa- 
rate them as the heat increases, until the light emitted by the 
ignited carbon is wholly intercepted by the edges of the slit and 
the lenses are illuminated only by the ignited vapor between the 
jK>les. We then have the spectrum of the metal, which con- 
tinues in perfect purity so long as the space between the poles 
remains filled with the metallic vapor. When, however, the 
supply diminishes, either in consequence of the consumption of 
the metal, or on account of the failing strength of the battery, 
the bright bands, which distinguish the elements of the air, will 
appear at the same time with those of the metal. The metals 
which I have found best adapted to these experiments, are cop- 
per, zinc, brass (which gives the bands of copper and zinc to- 
gether), mercury, thalium, sodium, lithium, potassium, cadmi- 
um, antimony, lead, gold and silver ; and of these the first seven 
give the most characteristic and brilliant results. I use them all 
in the metallic state with the exception of lithium, which I use 
as carbonate, moistening the salt before placing it on the pole. 
It is important to have a separate coke cylinder for each metal, 
as otherwise, unless the cavity is most carefully cleaned out be- 
tween the experiments — and for this there generally is no time — 
the spectra will be confused by the reappearance of the bands of 
the metals previously used. 

These experiments can be varied by projecting on the screen 
the image of the carbon poles with the stream of glowing vapor 
between them, and thus showing the color of the light before it 
is decomposed ; and for this purpose it is only necessarv to direct 
the lenses to the screen, and, having removed the brass cap, 
which carries the slit, to re-adjust the focal distance of the 
lenses. 

The reversal of the sodium band can also be readily shown. 
For this purpose we arrange the apparatus so as to produce a 
continuous spectrum, as first described. We then interpose be- 
tween the poles and the slit the flame of a Bunsen lamp, and in 
this flame we insert a small spoon containing metallic sodium. 
A dark line soon appears crossing the yellow portion of the 
spectrum in the position of the sodium band. It is convenient 
to have a small shelf in the box, to support the lamp, so bung 
on hinges that it will drop out of the way when its support ii 
removM. 
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Again, the formation of dark lines crossing the spectrum, 
similar in appearance to the solar lines, can be shown by inter- 
posing between the lenses and the prism a vessel with rarallel 
glass sides containing hyponitric acid or iodine vapor. Bach a 
vessel is easily made from a piece of glass tubing — three inches 
in diameter and four inches long — by cementing plates of glass 
to the open ends and drilling a hole through the sides, into 
which a glass stopper may be fitted. 

Finally the apparatus may be with a little additional expense 
so constructed that it can also be used for projecting photographic 
transparencies after the principle of the magic lantern. Small 
photographs on glass may thus be used in place of diagrams and 
the great geological features of our globe, the glaciers for exam- 
ple, may m this way be brought before the eyes of an audience 
with almost all the vividness of the reality. The same method 
of illustration will be found of great value in teaching other 
sciences. For instance, the best way of giving an idea of the 
dark lines of the solar spectrum is to take a photograph of the 
more refrangible portion and project the image on the wall. 
Such photographic transparencies are easily made; but as few 
teachers have the means or time for such work, it would be well 
if some professional photographer would turn his attention to 
this department of his art. If the instrument here described is 
to be used as a magic lantern it is necessary to have, besides the 
regulator above described, a second adapted for giving continuous 
light. We have used for some time the regulator now made by 
J. Duboscq of Paris, after the plan of Foucault, and we find that 
it works very well. 

Most of the apparatus here described is so simple that it can 
be made by any good mechanic and for this reason we have en- 
tered into more detail than would otherwise be necessary. The 
lenses and other accessories must of course be purchased. The 
apparatus can also be ordered from £. S. Ritchie & Co. of Boston. 

Cambridge, August 8th, 1865. 



Art. XXVII. — On the use of the Bisulphate of Soda as a stibstifute 
for the Bisulphate of Potash in the decomposition of minerals^ 
espedaUy the Aluminous minerals; by J. Lawrencs Smith, 
Professor of Chem., University of Louisville. 

In referring to the more recent works on analytical chemistry, 
I perceive that the bisulphate of potash is still used to the al- 
most' utter exclusion of oisulphate of soda in rendering certain 
minerals soluble; and it is still recommended as the proper 
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agent to fase with aluminous minerals, as corundum, em- 
ery, &a 

This subject occupied my attention to a considerable extent 
when engaged in the preparation of two memoirs on the geology 
and mineralogy of emery presented to the French Academy of 
Science in I860,* as well as in some investigations I am now 
making on the emery from Chester, Mass. In the above re- 
searches I had a large number of corundums and emeries to an- 
alyze. The powdered minerals were fused with the bisulphate of 
potash in the usual way, and I found no difficulty in decompos- 
ing the minerals* but unfortunately during the operation a 
double salt of potash and alumina is iformed which is almost in- 
soluble in water, or in the acids ; and it is only by a solution of 
potash that it is first decomposed and afterward redissolved. 
There are many disadvantages and delays attendant upon this 
method, which exf>erience soon exhibits — as the constant depo- 
sition of alum if the solution is not kept quite dilute. I therefore 
experimented with the bisulphate of soda, knowing that the 
double salt of dumina and soda was quite soluble, and my re- 
sults were everything that could be desired ; for while the soda 
salt gives a decomposition at least as complete as the potash salt, 
the melted mass is very soluble in water, and in the future ope- 
rations of the analyses there is no embarrassment from a deposit 
of alum. The manner of employing the bisulphate of soda in the 
analysis of emery will be referred to in a future article on the 
emery of Chester, Mass. 

Preparation of the Bisulphate of Soda. — The ordinary com- 
mercial article is not sufficiently pure for use, and I prepare it 
from pure carbonate of soda or sulphate of soda that has been 
purified by recrystallization. In either instance pure sulphuric 
acid is added in excess to the salt in a large platinum capsule, 
and heated over a flame until the melted mass, when taken up 
on the end of a glass rod, solidifies quite firmly. The mass is 
then allowed to cool ; moving it over the sides of the capsule 
will facilitate this operation. When cool it is readily detached 
from the capsule, is then broken up and put into a glass stop- 
pered bottle. So far as my experience has yet gone, in almost 
every instance where we have been in the habit of using bisul- 
phate of potash, the bisulphate of soda can be substituted. 

' See this JonrDa), vol x, 1850, and toL zi, 1851. 

▲m. Joub. Soi.— Second Sebibs, Vol. XL, No. 110.— Ssft., 186S. 
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Akt. XXVnr. — Altitudes of Shooting Stars observed on the nwhi 
of Nov. 18-14/A, 1868, at Washington^ Uaverford OoUege, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia^ and other places. Gompated by H. A. 
Newton. 

A BBIEF notice of observations made upon shooting stars on 
the night of Nov. lS-14th, lb63, was given in this Journal, [2J 
xxxvii, 141-145. A collation of the data thus accumulated 
shows that seventy-eight meteors were observed at two or more 
places so that we can compute with more or less accuracy their 
paths. The following table gives the altitudes above the earth's 
surface in statute miles (one mile =1609 meters) of the meteors 
at their first appearance, and at their disappearance. In the 
second column is the hour of the day, and in the fifth column 
are numbers designed to express the measure of confidence 
which I have in the determinations of the altitudes of the mid- 
dle points of the paths. These numbers range from 1 to 10, 
and depend upon the probable accuracy of the observations and 
the positions of the paths with respect to the observers. 

More than half of these altitudes were computed from obser- 
vations made by the assistants in the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington, and by a party under the charge of 
Prof. Gummere at Haverford College near Philadelphia. Fre- 
quent use has been made, however, of observations at Washing- 
ton by the party from the Coast Survey Ofiice under charge of 
Mr. Schott, of those at Gtermantown bv Mr. Marsh, at Phila- 
delphia by Mr. Vail, at West Town, Pa., by Mr. Hoopes, and else- 
where by other persons. The Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, at whose instance the observations were made, in- 
tend to publish them in detail. It has been thought best how- 
ever to publish this table in advance in order that the informa- 
tion which it contains may be in the possession of those who 
desire to observe the meteors on the return of the anniversary, 
the morning of Nov. 14th prox. There were on that morning 
in 1868 more shooting stars than usual, and there was a decidea 
radiation from the sickle in Leo. We have some reason to 
expect a still greater increase this year. 

For several numbers of the table the altitudes are not given. 
The observations were not in those cases entirely reliable, and 
only the altitudes of the middle points of the visible paths were 
computed. They were as follows : 



No. 10 mid. alt. 143 miles, w't 3 

u 13 u 113 u u 1 

** 14 " 69 " " - 

« 19 u 72 •< « 8 

It 30 u 72 u a 3 



No. 37 mid. alt. 60 miles, w't 1 

"51 ** 37 ** " - 

"68 " 64 " "6 

" 61 " 186 " "2 
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Table of alHtudet {in tiatuie milet) of titooling itart observed at WiUhington, 
Hanerford, Ac., on the ntght of Not, 18-14M, 1868. 



No. 


Hoar. 


Ittalt 


2d alt 


Weight 


Mo. 


Ho«r. 


Istalu 


2d alt 


Weight 


1 


9-2 


67 


49 




40 


14*0 


61 


48 


8 


2 


9*4 


66 


80 




41 


14*2 


91 


60 


8 


8 


10-8 


86 


86 




42 


I4t8 


94 


64 


6 


, 4 


12-0 


98 


4« 




48 


14*4 


87 


20 


2 


6 


12-0 


79 


68 




44 


14*4 


208 


126 


2 


% 


n^i 


87 


73 




46 


14*6 


114 


80 


7 


7 


12-2 


121 


97 




46 


14-5 


98 


46 


A 


« 


12-8 


86 


78 




47 


14*6 


118 


67 


9 


• 


12S 


104 


«2 




48 


24*6 


200 


180 


1 


10 


12-6 








49 


14*8 


57 


28 


7 


11 


12-6 


145 


110 




60 


14*8 


156 


90 


6 


12 


12-6 


86 


20 




51 


14*9 








18 


l«-7 








62 


14*9 


49 


87 


8 


U 


12-7 








58 


14*9 


184 


115 


2 


16 


12-8 


109 


82 




64 


150 


141 


98 


4 


16 


12*9 


161 


118 




66 


151 


112 


72 


10 


17 


12*9 


102 


7« 




66 


16*1 


90 


48 


8 


18 


ISO 


88 


68 




67 


16*1 


60 


28 


8 


L9 


1.80 








58 


151 






6 


20 


18*0 


61 


40 




69 


15*2 


105 


49 


6 


21 


180 


\n 


«8 




60 


16*2 


71 


47 


10 


22 


18*0 


98 


40 




61 


16*2 






2 


28 


181 


142 


ILO 




62 


16*8 


79 


41 


6 


24 


18*2 


121 


68 




68 


15*8 


188 


110 


;8 


26 


18*4 


96 


68 




64 


15*8 


82 


66 


4 


26 


18-6 


90 


72 




66 


15*8 


112 


82 


6 


27 


U*6 


94 


66 




66 


16*4 


94 


89 


7 


28 


18*6 


102 


62 




67 


15*4 


99 


69 


to 


29 


18*6 


186 


80 




68 


15*5 


101 


50 


10 


80 


18^ 








69 


15*6 


90 


66 


8 


81 


18*6 


76 


48 




70 


16-6 


79 


61 


7 


82 


18*7 


59 


46 




71 


\b'1 


92 


62 


8 


88 


18*8 


88 


47 




72 


16-8 


174 


68 


4 


84 


18*8 


90 


62 




78 


15*8 


106 


61 


4 


86 


n-% 


104 


64 




74 


16*0 


104 


66 


7 


86 


18*8 


68 


62 




76 


160 


106 


60 


9 


87 


18*9 








76 


16*1 


120 


72 


8 


88 


18*9 


92 


45 


10 


77 


16*2 


79 


66 


7 


89 


14*0 


72 


60 




78 


16*4 


80 


42 


8 



If the several altitudes in the third eolomn of the table be 
multiplied by the correspondiog weights., iind the wim of the pro- 
ducts be divided by the sum of the multipliers, we have the 
mean altitude of the shooting stars at first appearance, that is, 
96-2 miles, or 154*9 kilometers. In like manner we find for the 
mean altitude at extinction ^0*8 miles, or 97*8 kilometers. 
The mean therefore for the middle points is 78'5 miles, or 1264 
kilometers. The nine special cases give about the same result. 

If the Altitudes be taken in seven groups, the several means 
for the middle points will be ^I'l, 824, 78*4;, 74*9, 80 9, 78'0, 
and 79*2 miles. These numbers indicate that there is no essen- 
tial diffarence of altitude Soi different hours of the night 
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The altitudes given in the table are represented to the eye in 
the first division of the diagram on p. 258, by a methoa first 
employed, I believe, by Mr. A. S. Herschel. The distances of 
the two extremities of each line from the base line, A B, repre- 
sent respectively the altitudes above the earth's surface of the 
corresponding shooting star at its appearance and disappear- 
ance. The length of the line represents therefore the amount of 
descent, not the length of the path. The dotted lines stand for 
those meteors of which the heights of only the middle points 
are computed. At the end of this division of the diagram is a 
heavy line that represents the mean of all the paths as computed 
above. 

In the second division of the diagram is given in like manner 
a representation of the paths of 39 meteors observed at New 
Haven, Hartford, Williamstown, Wolcottville, Albany, &a, 
on the night of Aug. 10-llth, 1863, (this Journal, [2] xxxvi, 
303). The last heavy mark represents the mean. The mean of 
the first altitudes is 69*9 miles, or 112*4 kil., and that of the 
last altitudes is 560 miles, or 901 kil., that of the middle point 
62 9 miles. The computations of the observations made at that 
time are incomplete. The results thus far obtained, and here 
represented, agree well with previous determinations. Thus 
the mean altitude of the middle points of meteor paths deduced 
from the table in this Journal [2], xxxviii, 136, is found to 
be not quite 60 miles, (this Journal [2], xxxix, 194). Mr. 
A. S. Herschel from the same table, and from observations since 
published, finds a mean altitude for appearance 73 miles, for 
disappearance 52 miles, (Ast. Soc. Notices, March 10th, 1865). 
The large majority of the paths from which these results are 
obtained belong to August meteors. 

It appears, then, that the region in which the November me- 
teors appear and disappear, is 16 or 20 miles higher than the 
corresponding region for the August meteors. If the decrease 
of density of the atmosphere at this elevation follows the same 
law as near the earth's surface, the air in the latter region is 
fortv or fifty times as dense as in the former. 

The most plausible explanation of this remarkable fact is, that 
the two groups of bodies differ in their chemical and mechanical 
constitution ; the November group being more infiammable thaa 
that of August. 

It is altogether unlikely that any of the meteors became visi- 
ble at a greater altitude than 125 or 150 miles. The facility foe 
error in observing is very considerable. It seems impossible 
however to explain in this way the large difference between ^e 
means of the computed altitudes of the two groups. 
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264 H. F. Walling on Gravitation. 



Art. XXIX. — Remarks on Oravitation^ and its relation to a sup- 
posed Universal Force ; by Henby F. Wallinq. 

The determination of the co-relation between gravity and the 
other known physical forces has been the object of numeroas 
delicate experiments and investigations by many eminent phys- 
icists, but this object has not yet been attained. There is be- 
sides an apparent conflict between the law of conservation of 
forces and the inherent attraction theory of gravitation. 

It has occurred to me that the latter difficulty may be over- 
come hj the simple supposition of a primary universal force, 
with which the co-relation of the other forces may hereafter be 
established. 

This universal force may be supposed to fill all space, either 
associated with the universal ether, or independent, and to be 
exerted along every possible line in both of its directions, form- 
ing rays of force passing through every point in all directions. 
Inert or gross matter will be acted upon by it, and the compo- 
sition of all the rays of force which act upon a given body will 
impart motion to it in the direction of the resultant force, pass- 
ing through its center of gravity. 

iiCt us now suppose a single atom of matter to exist in space. 
We shall readily perceive that there will be no resultant force 
since the atom is acted upon in every direction alike, each im- 
pinging ray being counteracted by its opposite ray, producing an. 
equilibrium, in which we may suppose the force of each imping- 
ing ray to be decombined or developed from the atom by its 
counteracting ray so that the general store of force remains un- 
changed. 

But let there be two atoms at a given distance from each 

other, as A and B in the figure, which we will suppose to be in- 

A B definitely small, so that only one line of 

— --_ . — --_ fQi-QQ rays may be considered as passing 

through the two atoms. This line will be occupied by two 
forces in opposite directions as represented by the arrows. It 
will be seen that each atom intercepts the ray which passes 
through it before reaching the other, and thus a portion of the 
counteracting power of the ray is removed, so that an equiva- 
lent resultant force acts upon each atom in the direction of the 
other. This action continues during each successive instant pro- 
ducing uniformly accelerated motions of both atoms toward each 
other. 

Let us suppose one of the atoms A to be doubled in quantity 
of inertia, d remaining as before; then the gravitating force of 
each toward the other will be doubled, for A having twice the 
combining capacity it had before, and being otherwise under 
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similar conditions, will absorb twice as mnch force, and B hav- 
log a double amount of counteracting force removed, will also 
combine with twice as much force as before, during each suc- 
cessive instant of time, so that B will pass over twice the dis- 
tance that A does in the same time, each having a uniformly 
accelerated motion toward the other. 

We may consider the entire amount of force traversing any 
given line to be in6nite, and it follows that the successive ab- 
stractions of definite amounts from it will not appreciably di- 
minish its proportions to finite quantities. Any number of 
atoms, therefore, possessing equal quantities of inertia, placed 
along a given line, and having equal amounts of counteracting 
force removed, will virtually combine with equal amounts of 
force from the same ray in equal times. 

It evidently follows that any two bodies of matter placed at 
a given distance from each other, and acted upon by a given 
number of parallel force rays in the two opposite directions, 
will, during each successive moment, acquire equal amounts of 
force impelling them toward each other, proportional to the 
products of the units of inertia of the two bodies, the square of 
the velocity of each at any given instant being proportional to 
the mass of the other. 

The proportion of the inverse squares of the distances readily 
follows, when we consider the relations of one body to each of 
the several atoms of the other. The rays which act upon the 
body in the direction of the atom, form a pencil centering at 
the atom and the counteracting rays form another equal pencil 
from the same center in the opposite direction. The aegregate 
quantity of power produced by each pencil at different aistances 
will be proportional to the area of a figure which the rays pass- 
ing through a given section of the bodv, cutting its center of 
gravity, will project upon a plane at a fixed distance from the 
atom, and parallel to the given section. This may be seen by 
inspecting the figures, in which A represents the atom, B the 




•^^^rr 



body, C D the given section of B, and E F the parallel plane, 
at a fixed distance from A. The area of the projected figure 
upon E F will of course be in inverse proportion to the square 
of the distance AB, and since the same proportion holds be- 
tween either body and each several atom of the other, it holds 
good between the two bodies referred to their centers of gravity. 
A growing dislike to the doctrine of inherent attraction, has 
existed since the days of Newton, who shared the feeling as 
may be seen in the following quotation made by Faraday in 
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connection with some recent remarks of his own, showing the 
want of harmony between this doctrine and the conservation 
theory. 

'*Tbat gravity should be innate, inherent, and essential to 
matter, so that one body may act upon another at a distance, 
through a vacuum^ without the mediation of anything else, by 
and through which their action and force may be conveyed from 
one to another, is to me so great an absurdity that I believe no 
man who has in philosophical matters a competent faculty of 
thinking, can ever fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an 
agent, acting constantly according to certain laws; but whether 
this agent be material or immaterial I have left to the considera- 
tion of my reader." 

The idea of an inherent power of matter enabling it to pull 
distant and disconnected matter toward it, seems somewhat anal- 
ogous to the old idea of an inherent suction power in the piston 
of a pump, by which it was supposed to raise the water below it. 

The apparent annihilation of power in the equilibrium of 
forces in a statical condition, and the deficiency in the total 
power of a resultant force, made up of forces in different direc- 
tions compounded, may be accounted for by supposing the elim- 
inated forces to be mutually decombined from the body acted 
upon, and added to the general store of universal force. This 
takes place during each successive instant of the time in which 
the opposing forces continue to act When an entire or partial 
removal of a given number of counteracting or modifying forces 
takes place, a force which would exactly counteract the resultant 
of the removed forces is converted from "potential" into "actual 
energy," and produces corresponding motion. The chan^ in the 
velocity and consequent power of motion of the heavenly bodies 
are therefore due to the variable amounts of force alternately 
drawn from, and restored to, the great reservoir of universal force. 

The constant mutual transmission of the radiant forces, in- 
cluding light, radiant heat, &c., which apparently takes place 
from the surface of all bodies, across vacant spaces, or through 
transparent or diathermanous mediums, can perhaps be ex- 
plained by supposing the universal force rays to be modified by 
the molecular actions going on within the bodies, which produce 
vibrations of such a nature, that at the surface of the bodies 
small amounts of counteracting force are alternately added to, 
and then partially withdrawn from, the universal force rays^ in 
minutely orief periods of time, endowing the developed or de- 
combined rays with the power of impressing vibrations upon the 
surface atoms of any matter which they may encounter, by deter- 
mining the resultant force which will take effect upon them. 
These vibrations are equal in duration and intensity to those by 
which they are generated, though perhaps opposite in direction, 
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and result in an augmentation of the centrifugal or ezpansiye 
motions of the atoms, which is communicable from atom to atom 
and convertible into "modes of motion." The differences in 
the constituent parts of rays of light and heat, developned by 
decomposition, polarization, &c., and due to differences in the 
duration, direction, &c., of the generating vibrations, are thus 
transmitted and reproduced with rigorous integrity, being equal 
in duration, direction and intensity to the generating vibrations, 
and in quantity or aggregate efi^ct, inversely proportional to 
the squares of tne distances. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

1. On a new and very powerful themuheleetrie battery. — ^In a commu- 
nication to the Vienna Academy dat«d the 16th of March of the pr^nt 
year, S. Marcus has described a new thermo-electric battery which *po6- 
sesses extraordinary interest both in a theoretical and practical point of 
Tiew. The properties of the new battery are as follows : 

(1.) The electro-rootive force of one of the new elements is equal to 
^ of that of a Bunsen's element of zinc and carbon, and its internal re- 
sistance is equal to 0*4 of a meter of normal wire. 

i2.) Six such elements are sufficient to decompose acidulated water. 
3.) A battery of 125 elements evolved in one minute 25 cubic centi- 
meters of mixed oxygen and hydrogen, although the decomposition took 
place under disadvantageous circurofftances, as the internal resistance of 
the battery was much greater than that of the voltameter in the circuit. 

(4.) A platinum wire of ^ millmeter in thickness introduced into the 
circuit melted. 

(5.) Thirty elements develop in an electro-magnet a lifting power of 
150 pounds. 

(6 ) The current is generated by wanning only one of the contact- 
sides of the elements and cooling the other by means of water of the 
ordinary temperature. 

As positive meta! in these batteries, Marcus employs an alloy of 10 parts 
of copper, 6 of zinc and 6 of nickel. The addition of one part of cobalt 
increases the electro-motive force. For the negative metal he uses an 
alloy of 12 parts of antimony, 5 of zinc and 1 of bismuth. The electro- 
motive force of the alloy is increased by repeated fusion. In place of 
these alloys a particular kind of German silver, known as Alpacca, may 
be used with the same negative metal ; or^ as the positive metal, an alloy 
of 65 parts of copper and 31 of zinc, and, as the negative metal, an 
alloy of 12 parts of antimony and 5 parts of zinc The bars are not 
soldered but screwed together. The mechanical arrangement is such 
that only the positive metal is directly heate<1, the negative metal being 
warmed by conduction ; the former melts at about 1200^ C, the latter 
at about 600^ C. 
Aic JouB. Soi.— Second Sbbies, Vol. XL, Na 119.— Sept., 1865. 
33 
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An interesting fiict in relation to the transformation of beat into elec- 
tricity in the thernK>*electric battery, is that the water which serves to 
cool one of the contact sides of each element, becomes very slowly warmer 
so long as the circuit remains closed, but is heated pretty rapidly when 
the circCiit is open. The alloys employed in this battery fulfill several 
conditions essential to the production of powerful electrical currents by 
heat These conditions are, that the metals employed should be as far 
as possible from each other in the thermo-electric series; that they should 
permit great differences of temperature so as to avoid the necessity of 
using ice ; that they shouM not be expensive, and that the insulating 
material should resist a high temperature and possess sufficient solidity 
and elasticity. The thermo-electric battery in question was constructed 
with reference to the use of a gas flame. The single element consists of 
bars of unequal dimensions, the positive bar being 7" long, 7'" broad, 
and ^'" thick ; the negative 6" long, 7'" broad, and 6'" thick. Marcus 
puts together 82 elements in such a manner that all the positive bars are 
on one side and all the negative bars upon the other and have thus the 
form of a grating. The battery consists of two such gratings which are 
screwed together in the form of a roof and strengthened by an iron bar, 
mica being used as the insulator. The under sides of the elements are 
cooled by a vessel of water. The whole battery has a length of two feet, 
with a breadth of six inches and a height of six inches. Marcus has 
constructed a furnace which is calculated for a battery of 768 elements, 
which would correspond to a Bunsen's battery of dO pairs and consume 
240 lbs. of coal per day. The Vienna Academy, recognizing the import- 
ance of the discovery, has voted to the inventor the sum of 2500 gulden 
— the invention to be public property. — Fogg. Ann^ cxxiv, 629, April, 
1865. w. o. 

[NoTE«^ — ^The importance of Marcus's invention in a technical point of 
view can hardly be overestimated, since it promises to fnrnish the cheapo 
est method of obtaining an intense lightfor light housea and public build- 
ings, and even holds out a prospect, perhaps not remote, of applicaUons 
in domestic economy. 

It'must be remembered that the step taken by Marcus is, after all, a 
first step in the right direction. Bunsen, K Becquerel, and Stefan, have 
shewn that there are thermo-electric combinations of much higher electro^ 
motive force than those employed by Marcus, although the internal re- 
sistance is too great to permit of their use in constrocting large batteries. 
If tlie progress of science should make us acquainted with metallic alloys 
which, when combined and arranged as thermo-electric elements, develop 
electro-motive forces as high as -^ih of that of a Bunsen cell, the thermo- 
electric battery will again become a new instrument. In this connection 
we suggest that the thermo-electric relations of the highly crystalline 
alloy of iron, manganese and carbon, known as ^ spiegeleisen,"' (that from 
the Franklinite of New Jersey for example,) deserve a carefnl study. The 
possession of a galvanic battery in which coal is consumed in place of 
zinc and acids, can hardly fail to revive an interest in electro-magnetic 
motive engines, like that of Page, even if only for cases in which com- 
paratively little power is requir^, since our best steam engines do not 
yield 10 per cent of the work which the consumption of the coal is capa- 
ble of doing. — w. o.] 
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2. On some thermihelectrie elements of great electromotive power. — 
STKrAN has examined a variety of mineral Bubstances with relation to 
their thermo-electric power at high temperatures. The mineral to be 
examined was placed upon one end of a strip of copper while the end 
of a copper wire rested upon the mineral, the whole being pressed to- 
gether to insure contact. The wire and copper strip were connected with 
a galvanometer of great resistance and the copper strip was then heated 
by a spirit-lamp. In examining the mutual relations of the minerals 
a copper strip was placed between them, wires attached to the free ends 
of the fragments of mineral and the whole pressed together by a wooden 
press. The free end of the copper strip was then heated and the heat 
conducted to the minerals. In the following enumeration of the elements 
employed the positive element is always placed first, and the number 
appended signifies how many of the elements give an electro-anotive force 
equal to that of Danieirs cell. 

(1.^ Foliated copper pyrites— copper ; 26. 

(2.) Compact ** * " ^, ^. 

(3.) Pyrolusite — copper; 13. 

!4.i Compact copper pyrites — foliated copper pyrites ; 14. 
6. ) Copper— crystallixed cobalt pyrites ; 26. 
(6.) Granular cobalt pyrites — copper ; 78. 
n.) Copper — iron pyrites ; 16*7. 
i8.) Compact copper pyrites — iron pyrites; 6. 
(9.) Foliated copper pyrites — *• ; 9*8. 

flO.) Copper — erubescite; 14. 

Fine bleisch^eif— copper ; 9*8. 
Coarse " — copper; 9. 
Galena in large crystals — copper; 9*8. 
Bleischweif — erubescite ; 5'6. 

The great influence of structure upon the thermo-electric relations is 
seen in Nos. 1, 2 and 4, and still more in 5 and 6. A mass of cubical 
crystals of galena was at some points negative, at others positive, to 
copper. The element No. 14 has the greatest electro-motive force yet 
olxserved in thermo-electric series; but the substances employed are all 
bad conductors. The author considers — and we think very justly — the 
above results as of greni importance for the physics of the earth, and 
proposes to continue the subject In a note to Stefan's paper, Poggen- 
dorff calls attention to an observation of Marbach made in 1857, accord- 
ing to which crystals of iron pyrites (FeS,) and of cobaltine (CoS^-f- 
Co As^) which cannot be distinguished either in crystalline form or in 
composition are divided, so far as their thermo-electric relations are con- 
cerned, into two groups. Calling the two forms of the minerals a and |?, 
Marbach gives the following series, reckoning from negative to positive : 
Iron pyrites a, cobaltine a, bismuth, german silver, platinum, lead, cop- 
per, brass, silver, cadmium, iron, antimony, cobaltine ^, iron pyrites ^. — 
Pogg. Ann,, cxxiv, 682. w. o. 

8. On the wave length of the blue iridium line. — J. MI^ller has deter- 
mined the wave length of the blue line characteristic of the new metal 
indium, and finds as a mean x)f itwo determinations X =.0'000455'°°>. — 
Fogg. Ann.^ cxxiv, 637- w. o. 



11. 

12.) 
(14.) 
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4t. On ths abiorpHon $peeirum of Didymium^ Erbium and TerUum, 
— ^Dblafontainb, who maintains the existence of erbium and terbium 
as dbtinct elements, has oorapared the absorption spectra of these two 
metals with that of didyraiuro, the spectrum of which was first studied 
by Gladstone. The absorption bands in the spectra of erbium and ter- 
bium were first observed by Hahr. The didymium spectrum has be^ 
also studied by Rood and by Erdmann, both of whom detected seTerml 
dark bands not noticed by Gladstone. Erbium ^ives usually five lines 
or bands, and eight when in the form of a thicK syrup. £r» remains 
alter all the other lines have vanished. Terbium is characterised by 
three bands of metal, of which only two are very distinct The third, 
or Tr«, is difficult to recognize, and perhaps does not belong to the metal 
at all. Upon a scale oo which Na=27, Li*=lO and T]=48, the 
author found 

Difc= 9 

1=19 

a=28--S2 

b=48-60 

d=54-66 

e=66-«7 

g=70 

f=78-76 

c=86-^l 
From this it appears that two of the bands are common to alt three 
elements, (Di^ Tr\ Er* and Di^, Tr^, Ei«), and al»o that Er^ coincides 
with Di*>. — Pogg. Ann,^ cxxiv, 686. w. o. 

6. PolUimmetria dei Cristalli ; Belationi ira Im geminaziane del 
Crintalli ed il loro ingrandimento ; par Aroanoblo Scacchi. 120, 
28 pp. 4to, with 4 plates. Napoli, 1864« — By polysymmetry Professor 
Scacchi understands the quality pertaining to most sutmtances of present- 
ing distinct but closely related crystalline forms differing more or lees in 
physical qualities. Dimorphism differs from polysymmetry in that the 
forms of a dimorphous substance are widely diverse, and fail of the close 
analogy which exists between Scacchi*s polysymmetric forms. A hexagon- 
ally crystallized species, for example, as sulphate of potash, may, when 
formed, under some circumstances, have one lateral axis elongated, and a 
small variation of angles in the transverse zone, so as to become in fact tri- 
metrio though in planes and habit like a distorted hexagonal crystal ; 
and this variation of form will appear also in the optical characters. 
Such variations have often been looked upon as mere distortions. But 
Scacchi shows that they are of frequent occurrence, and occur according 
to a distinct method and law ; and he gives the name polysymmetry to 
the property. It was formerly supposed that the distinction of system of 
crystallization between species whs a fundamental one, but this has for 
some years been admitted to be incorrect 6cA0chi*s observations illus- 
trate this point most strikingly ; since it is only by a small variation, and 
one which actually occurs in (fie same compound, that a hexagonal 
prism passes to a trimetric, or a monometric to a dimetric, or an ortho- 
metric to a dinometric The acid paratartrate of soda is one example 
Scacchi NmeoUons of a eubstance crystallizing under two types, one of 
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them trimetrio and the other tridinic. Orthoclace and albite constitnto, 
•8 he observes, another example. Yet it is one which brings dimorphism 
and Scacchi*8 polysymmetrj into close relation. Professor Scacchi pre- 
sents a large number of facts illustrating his views, and discusses also 
the orifi^n of the phenomena observed. In bis second memoir, Professor 
Scacchi gives an account of some important observations bearing on the 
origin of twin crystals. 

6. Memoire sur PEmploi du Aficrowope polarisanty et 8ur VHude dee 
propriitiM optiques hirifringenien propres a diterminer le systeme criiUdlin 
dam lee Criitaux naiurtle ou artificitle ; par M. Dxs Cloizsaux. 60 
pp. 8vo, with two plates. 1864. Paris. (Dunod, 6diteur ; Quai des Angus* 
tins, 49). — No one has labored more effectually in optical mineralogy ^an 
Mr. Des Cloizeaux. The science bears evidence throughout of progress 
due to his investigations. For such optical researches a polarizing micro- 
ecope is very often essential, owing to the smallness of the crystals, or of 
the fragments of crystals, which may require study. In the memoir above 
mentioned Mr. Des Cloizeaux describes the microscope which he has found 
most satisfactory for his purposes, and gives the method of using it for 
the various kinds of observations. The author promised in the first vol- 
ume of his mineralogy (published in 1862) that this memoir should ap* 
pear as an Appendix to the second ; but the uncertainty with regard to 
the publication of the latter has led to his issuing it separately. 

7. Zirconium, — Zirconium has been the subject of researches by Mr. 
Troost, which were recently presented to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. The results go to show that zirconium acts the same part in the 
Carbon series of elements that antimony does in the Nitrogen ; and that 
this element constitutes the passage between silicium and aluminium, thus 
sustaining the view of Su Claire Deville who places in a common group, 
carbon, boron, silicium, zirconium and aluminium. Crystals of zirconium 
are monoclinic rhombic prisms of 93^, inclined 108^ to the basal plane. 
— Lee Mondesy July 20. 

IL MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

1. On the Sand hUU of Cape Henry in Virginia; by B. HenrtLa- 
TROBB, Esq. (Transactions Am. Ph. Society, vol. iv, p. 439, and Bruce't 
Mineralogical Journal, No. iv, 1814).^ — From the falls of the great riv- 
ers of Virginia over the out-runnings of the granite strata, the general 
level of the land gradually approaches the level of the ocean. At the 
falls it is elevated from 150 to 200 feet above the tide ; on the seashore 
at Cape Henry, the original coast rises not more than 15 feet above high- 
water mark. 

That the whole of this extensive country, from the falls to the coast, 
is factitious, and of Neptunian origin, appears far from being hypotheti- 
cal ; and the fossil teeth and bones, which accompany this memoir, and 
which with many hundred more, were dug out of a well at Richmond 
from the depth of 71 feet, prove that the deposition of the super-strata 

' We reproduce this article, originally published fifty years siDce, because of its 
interest as affording data for estimating the changes in progress along portions of 
the Atlantic coast We leant from Mr. J. E. Uilgard, of the Coast Survey, that the potl- 
tioD of the lighthouse remains the same as when the observations were made.— Eos. 
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is not of a date 8u£5cient1y removed to have destroyed the soft and 
almost cartilaginouA part of the joints, or to have injured the enamel of 
the t^jeth. The Neptunian theory of geogeny, has now very generally 
taken place of the old volcanic system, and, as far as conjecture and hy* 
pothesis C4in forward science, it is certainly more generally applicable. 
But along the coast of Virginia,* a process is going forward, the result 
of which will be exactly simitar, and in which water has no immediate 
share. 

The shore, and the bed of the Atlantic near the shore, consist of a 
fine sand. The daily action of the flood tide carries a certain quantity of 
this aand above high water mark, which being dried by the sun and air, 
is carried further inland by the winds. The most violent winds on thn 
coast blow from the points between the northwest and the east; and 
besides, a gentle easterly breeze prevails the whole summer, during some 
part of almost every day. This easterly wind, which is in fact a trade 
wind, is felt as high as Williamsburg. It is said to be felt, at this day, 
higher inland than formerly, and to oe annually extending its influence; 
and it will no doubt, when the woods shall be more cleared away, blow 
health and coolness over a tK>rtion of lower Virginia, which is now con- 
sidered as extremely unhealthy. 

These easterly winds blowing during the driest and hottest season of 
the year, carry forward the greatest quantity of sand, and have amassed 
hills, which now extend about a mile from the beach. The natural level 
of the land, elevated little more than 10 feet above high-water mark, 
has a very gentle declivity to the east. It is now a swamp' of about five 
miles square (25 souare miles). The soil below the surface is a white 
loamy sand, and ir the water falling upon, or rising in it, had a free 
discharge to the ocean, it would probably be perfectly dry ; this, how- 
ever, the sand hills prevent, and the water is discharged into the sea to 
the southward, and into the mouth of the Chesapeake to the northward, 
by small creeks, which find vent from the westerly extremities of the 
swamp. Lynnbaven creek is the most considerable of these drains. 
The swamp, or as the neighboring inhabitants call it, the Desert, is 
overgrown with aquatic trees and shrubs; the gum, {L, styraciflua) 
the cypress {Cup. distieha) the maple (Acer ruhrum) the tree improperly 
called the sycamore {Platanus ocidentalis) the Magnolia glauca, the wax 
myrtle (Myrica cerij'era) and the reed, (A, tecta) are the principal. 
Of these many thousands are already buried in the sand, which over- 
tops their summits, and threatens the whole forest with ruin. Their 
destruction is slow, but inevitable. Upon the extreme edge of the sand 
hills toward the swamp, the wind, opposed by the tops of the trees, 
forms an eddy ; the sand carried along with it is precipitated, and runs 
down the bank into the swamp. Its slope is very accurately in an an- 
gle of 45^. By gradual accumulation, the hill climbs up their trunks, 

' I speak only of the coast of Virginia at Cape Henry ; for although I have the 
best reason to t>elieve that the same natural prnceK9 has produced all tlie sand banks, 
islands, and sand hills from the Delaware to Florida : I have only examined that 
part of the coast, which is the subject of the present memoir. 

' By a swamp I exchusively mean a piece of ground, the surface of which is 
wet and soft, but which has a sound bottom. In this it differs from the Dismal 
Swamp, much of which is a 6o^ or morat^. Into tho latter, a pole of any manage- 
able length may be forced with great ease. 
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tbey wither slowly, and before they are entirely buned, they die. 
Most of them lose all their branches, and nothing but the trunk remains 
to be covered with sand, but some of the cypress retain life to the last^ 

The Desert abounds in deer, bears, racoon% and opossums. Its skirts 
are more thickly peopled than the sterility of the soil would give reason 
to suppose ; but the inexhaustible abundance of fij^h and oysters in the 
creeks, and the gnme, render it easy to support a family. 

The lighthouse,* which was built about sixteen years ago, is an octan- 
gular truncated pyramid of eight sides, rising 90 feet to the light, and 
sunk 18 feet below the basement course. Within a few yards of the 
lighthouse is the keeper's dwelling, a wooden building of two stories. 
Both are surrounded bv a platform of plank ; and, without any such de- 
sign in the architect, tLis platform has preserved both these buildings 
from being buried in the sand. 

When the lighthouse was built, it was placed upon the highest sand 
hill at the Cape. Its distance from the beach may be six or seven hundred 
yards, and the elevation of its base above high water noteless than 90 
feet. At that time there was from the foot of the building, the most 
expanded view of the ocean, the Desert, the Chesapeake and its eastern 
shore. At present, a niound of sand surrounds them, which overtops 
the keeper's dwelling, and has buried his kitchen to the eaves. The 
platform, which was laid upon the former level of the sand, is an accu- 
rate standard from whence to ascertain its accumulation. The winds, 
meeting in their course the elevated tower of the light, form a perpetual 
whirl around it, which licks up the sand from the smooth surface of the 
timl>er, and heaps it around in the form of a basin. Where the platform 
ceases, the sand accumulates. The sandy rim, while it protects the 
keeper from the storms, renders his habitation one of the dreariest abodes 
imaginable. This rim is sometimes higher, at others lower, according 
to the direction and strength of the wind. Since the establishment of 
the light, the hills have risen about 20 feet in height (measuring from 
the platforin) and have proceeded into the Desert about 350 yards, from 
a spot poinded out to me by the keeper. I stepped the distance as well 
as I could, while at every step I sunk up to my ancles into the sand. 
The height of the hill at the swamp, is between 70 and 80 feet perpen- 
dicularly. It is higher nearer the sea, the inner edge being rounded off, 
and I think at its highest point, it cannot be less than 100 feet above high- 
water mark. If the hills advance at an equal ratio for 20 or 30 years 
more, they will swallow up the whole swamp, and render the coast a 
desert indeed, for not a blade of grass finds nutriment upon the sand. 

Should this event take place, and some future philosopher attend the 
<^iggii3g 9f A ^^11 ^^ ^^ ^^9^^ 9<i^^^y country^ on ike cocNtt of Virginia^ 
his curiosity would be excited by fossil wood, 100 feet below the surface. 

* That the swamp with its trees extended to the sea coast, perhaps within a cen- 
tury, ia very evident from this circumstance : between the summit of the sand hills 
and the sea shore, and more especially on the Chesapeake side, the uodecayed, 
thoui^h mostly dead bodies of trees still appear in great numbers. Being on tha 
windward f«ide of the sand hills, they have not been naore than half buried. At tha 
lighthouse there are none of the trees, but to the westward and southward are 
many. 

* it is a good solid building of Rappahannoc freestone. 
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He would there discorer a bed of vegetable and animal exavias, and 
going home, he might erect upon very plaaeible ground, a very good- 
looking hypothesis of a deluge, sweeping the whole upper country of its 
Band, and depositing it along, the line of its conflict with the waves of 
the ocean. 

2. Voleanie Eruptions in Northern California and Oregon. — Within 
the last few years there have been frequent reports of volcanic activity in 
or near the extinct volcanoes of Northern California, Oregon, and north- 
ward from that chain of high peaks. Thus, ML Su Helens in 1851, 
Lassen's Peak in 1856, Mt. Uoohj in 1864, are most familiar, the ac- 
tivity being shown by vast quantities of steam emitted. Various similar 
reports occur at times in the newspapers of the Pacific coast The Ore- 
gonian of last April contains the following : ^ Mt. Baker, it is said, is 
rapidly sinking in. It is asserted that the mountain has fallen 1000 or 
1500 feet, and that its summit, which was formerly a sharp point, is 
now much flattened. This peak has been for some time in a state of active 
eruption. Dense clouds of smoke have of late issued from it" Corres- 
pondents of the California papers speak of the same phenomenon, one of 
whom asserts that the emission of steam is immense, and that 1,200 feet 
of the summit has fallen in. We have no other data. w. b. b. 

8. Notice of Potholes near PouUney^ Vermont ; by John A. Nich- 
ols. — About two and a half miles south of this place, on the road to 
Granville, N. Y., the U. S. Slate Co. has just opened a new quarry. 
Slate Quarries abound in the neighborhood, some of which have been 
worked for years ; but in this new quarry seven pot-holes have already 
been found, and nothing of the kind has ever been found in any other 
quarry. The largest complete hole is elliptical in shape, its longest di- 
ameter being 11 ft. 6 in., its shortest 10 d.; its depth is not known, as 
the earth and stones which filled it are not yet dug out A smaller hole, 
which has been emptied, is 9 ft. deep and 5 ft in diameter. Its sides 
are smoothly polished and it contained boulders, the largest weighing 
one and a half tons, the smallest not larger than a hen's ^^r, most of 
them beautifully rounded and polished. The slate is quamed in the 
hills bounding a valley through which runs a brook in a general south- 
erly direction, emptying into a little stream called Granville river. The 
valley varies in width from a quarter to half a mile, and is quite flat; 
and the bounding hills rise from it rather abruptly to the height of 50 to 
100 ft The Rutland and Washington railroad, running north and 
south, passes through the valley. The U. S. Slate Co.'s ouarry is on the 
western side of the valley, where the chain of hills suddenly makes a 
small sweep westward, giving the appearance of a small semi-circular 
bay, having a diameter of about 250 (L This brings the quar|y on the 
side of a blufif. The tops of the pot-holes are respectively 30, 25 and 
10 fl. above the bed of the brook and about 800 ft from it There are 
no traces visible of the bed of the stream in which the pot-holes were 
made. The strata have a dip westwardly of about 30^. Poultney river, 
whieh forms part of the boundary line between New York and Vermont, 
turns abruptly near the point where it meets the valley of the brook, and 
flowing northward empties into Lake Champlain. The quarry is two 
and alialf miles from the nearest point of Poultney river. The side of 
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the largest pot-hole has, in some places, a coating of carbonate of lime 
one-tenth of an inch thick, laid very evenly over the slate, and large 
lumps of limestone of the nature of stalactites have been found in the 
same hole. 

I went over the ground in company with Mr. A. E. Knapp, one of the 
principal owners of the quarry, who furnished most of the measurements 
mentioned above. 

Poultoey, Vt, July, 1866. 

4. Observations on the Eocene Lignite Formation of the United 
States; by T. A. Conrad. Older Eocene or London Clay, Lignite 
Epoch, — Some years ago I visited a marl deposit near Long Branch, Mon- 
mouth Co., N. J., in which casts of a few shells presented an Eocene char- 
acter. Observing in Vanuxem*s cabinet a specimen of what is now 
known to be Aturia ziczac, I described it in the Journal of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, vol. i, 2d series, p. 129, and referred the marl, prin- 
cipally on account of the presence of this shell, to the Eocene era. I 
also described an imperfect cast of the same specifs as Nautilus angus- 
tatus, in Dana's Report of ihe Geology of the Exploring Expedition, 
which was found at Astoria in Oregon,^ in company with many shells 
tvhich I mistook for Miocene forms ; but a more extended acquaintance 
Aitrith Eocene types shows their older tertiary relations, and their matrix 
to be syuchtonoUs with the London Clay, of Sheppey, Hiffhgate and 
Bracklcbham. Professor Cook has lately sent me a box of specimens 
of similar age from Shark River, Monmouth Co., New Jersey, collected 
hj Dr. Eneiskern. In company with Aturia ziczac, there are imperfect 
specimens of Nautilus Lamarckii Deshayes, another older Eocene form 
of the Paris Basin and of Belgium. Fruits also occur in this bed, refer- 
rible to the genera Nipadites and Mimosites^ showing the tropical or 
semitropical climate of the era, and giving evidence of the intimate rela- 
tions of the deposit to the Brandon and Mississippi Lignite strata. In- 
deed it seems clear that this Shark River marl was the bed of the oldest 
Eocene ocean, and that the flora of the Brandon and Southern Tertiary 
epoch flourished at the same time. The local, circumscribed character of 
the Brandon Lignite is attributed by Prof. Lesley, to its having filled a 
deep depression, thus escaping the denuding forces which swept all traces 
of it away over a wide region that it once covered. The locality at Mont 
Alto, near Chambersburg, described by Prof. Lesley, is doubtless a locally 
preserved fragment of a vast formation once deposited over the Appa- 
lachian slope to the very base of the mountain range, and occupying a 
large space in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, and in 
fact, extending to the Pacific as far north as Vancouver's Island. Dana's 
map of the Cretaceous epoch gives a general view of the United States at 
this time, supposing what . was then ocean had become land and fresh 
water. 

It is probable that the estuarv deposits of Upper Missouri are the base 
of the older Eocene, and the fresh-water shells are the earliest tertiary 
types of this continent The species of Vivipara resemble the Eocene 
forms of the Paris basin. According to Meek and Hayden these beds 
are more than 2000 feet thick. 
Am. Jour. Sci.— Second Sertis, Vol. XL, No. IIW.— Sept., 18^ 
34 
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Vanuxem was the first geologist who stated that a lignite bed is situ- 
ated in South Carolina between the Cretaceous and Eocene strata, and 
Tuotney has since described several localities in that State and one in 
Clark Co., Alabama, represented by No. 6 of his Bashia Creek section ; 
and No. 2 of the section represents the Marlborough and BCihrstone 
group, or second stage of the Eocene. In general, some doubt rests upon 
the identity of species by Tuomey, but t£e following list of shells con- 
tained in No. 2 is copied, with emendations, from his Report: Ostrea 
Carolinensis Con., Venericardia planicoata^ Frotocardia Virginianal 
Con., Volutilitkes Tuomeyi Con. This bed represents the dark-colored 
loose sand of Piscataway, over which, and next in succestion, lies the 
Marlborough rock, which corresponds to the ^* great Carolinian bed*' of 
Ruffin, and the ^^ calcareous strata of the Charleston basin" of Tuomey. 
The sand bed and condition of its fossils, as well as the similarity of some 
of its species, reminds us of the Brackleshara Bay locality in England, 
and the superimposed rock of the Bognor beds. 

Although the Aturia ziczac is the only fossil of Oregon known to be 
identical with the New Jersey Eocene, the vast distance between the lo- 
calities will account for the variation ; for the Continent was then as wide 
as from the Appalachian to the Rocky mountains, and seems to have 
been intersected by many rivers and fresh-water lakes, which have lefl an 
abundance of shells and mammalian remains entombed in the strata de- 
posited by their waters. The Brandon fruits described by Hitchcock are 
all different from those of Shark River, but the conditions under which 
they flourished may account for this variation. They probably grew on 
high land, at some distance from the coast, whilst the station of the 
others was on low land along the shore, where Palms and Acacias scat- 
tered their fruit within reach of currents which swept them into the sea. 

At present the marine beds of this era are found to lie close to the 
Atlantic, and in Oregon they skirt the shore; but estuary deposits were 
observed by Meek and Hayden in Upper Missouri. The Shark River 
marl is an indurated clay, with disseminated grains of green sand, which 
are often smooth and shining, and the shells are all in the form of casts, 
which are more or less distorted. Portions of this clay are indurated, 
making it as difScult to break as the hardest limestone. Its thickness is 
yet unknown. The Aturia of this locality is discoid, which is the result 
of pressure, whilst the Oregon forms are broader, and one specimen ap- 
proximates to the normal form of the European shell. 

Professor Harper describes a deposit on Chickasawhay river, Missis- 
sippi, which also is of similar geological age. *'The NipadiUs and Cyo 
adites mixed with coniferous trees, and even oaks.*' '^Stumps are seen 
rooted in the ground, as smooth and even as if not cut with an axe, but 
sawed with a sharp saw." **A little higher up, on the Chickasawhay 
river, occurs the most southern outcrop of the large Eocene marl stra- 
tum. Above the marl lies a stratum of hard limestone, which contains 
abundance of an Ostrea of large size." In this description I recognize 
the strata on Savannah river, where the lignite is overlaid by the *^ great 
Carolinian limestone" group, and succeeded by the Ostrea Geor^iana^ 
which is found as far west as Cape St. Lucas in Lower California. 

The lignite bed underlies the bluff at Vicksbu rg, where we find — 1. 
lignite; 2. ferruginous rock, with Oitrea Georpiana ConvRd ; 8. Su Stephen's 
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limestone, or Orbitolite limestone, eighty feet; 4. Vicksburg group, with 
a new species of Orbitolite, — N. supera Conrad. 

This formation appears at Cape Sable, near Annapolis, where, at about 
the water level, ** under a stratum of sand, and resting upon an imper- 
meable crnst of ferruginous sandstone, lies imbedded in a layer of almost 
pure alumine, a forest of pine trees, thrown down by some ancient con- 
vulsion. The crust which forms the base of this aluminous layer is a 
little below the level of low tides and is of considerable hardness. The 
imbedded pines are converted into lignites more or less impregnated with 
sulphuret of iron. The central parts are generally transformed into pure 
metallic sulphuret, sometimes exhibiting in the hollow parts octahedral 
crystals of a yellowish metallic lustre and great hardness. The more re- 
mote the ligneous layers from the center, the less they are saturated with 
sulphuret of iron. The external rays, as well as the cortical layers, are 
generally pure lignite, some compact and black, others retaining the 
color and friability of rotten wood. In some instances their texture 
seems to have suffered but little alteration : the central system, concen- 
tric rays, the bark and knots being perfectly discernible ; even fruits are 
occasionally found in a pretty good state of preservation as to form."' 

The lignite is correctly placed in Morton's diagram as overlying the sec- 
ondary marls. In Morton's paper the first published notice of the for- 
mation appeared, drawn up from the notes of Lardner Vanuxero, who 
was familiar with the strata in South Carolina. Deshayes states that he 
has found no species of organic remains common to Cretaceous and 
Eocene strata in Europe or Asia, and I have no doubt that the destruc- 
tion of life was total over the whole surface of the globe at the close of 
the Cretaceous era. Deshayes, indeed, affirms that life has been five 
tiroes destroyed and renewed in the past history of the earth. When we 
find evidence of surprising changes of level in the Eocene period, the lim- 
ited nature of a mixed fauna is remarkable, for we would expect to find 
it much more extensive at the base of the Eocene. The bed of the At- 
lantic along the coast of the United States, from Cape May to the Gulf 
of Mexico, contains a mixture of recent and Miocene shells, which, if 
elevated above the sea level would present a group of shells consisting of 
recent and extinct species, so like in preservation that the fossil could not 
be distinguished from the recent forms, except by one conversant with all 
the Miocene shells. 

Deshayes affirms of the Maestricht beds, 'Hhat there has been an acci- 
dental mixture of Cretaceous and Eocene; a degradation of a stratum of 
fossiliferous marl diluted in the bed of the tertiary sea at the time of the 
first deposit The bed of the ocean, under our own eyes, shows an acci- 
dental mixture of this nature.** 

The Wilmington rock proves conclusively that this was the case in 
North Carolina. Eocene and Cretaceous fossils are there mingled in a 
breccia. When I first saw this rock in 1832, no fracture or excavation 
revealed its true character; but the external resemblance to the Timber 
Creek limestone of New Jersey, with its corallines, was striking. The 
mixture of Secondary and Tertiary species in this breccia, shows that a 
disturbance occurred in the bed of the Eocene ocean, which evidently 

' Dorand, Joum. Philad. College of Pharmacy, ▼, 12, 1S84. 
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from Tuomej'fl account, extended into South Carolina. No one, I sap- 
poee, will tell us that the Venericardia planicoita existed in theOretaceont 
.period, yet countless thousands may be observed at the base of the 
Eocene. It is true that in Europe a series of strata, termed Upper and 
Lower ** Landenien" and ** Heersien," are said to intervene between the 
chalk and Eocene ; but one of the characteristic fossils of the Upper Lan- 
»denien occurs in the Shark river beds, — the Cyprina Morrisii of Sowerby. 
It is therefore probable that the former system is merely an extension of 
the London day. Certainly, in the United States, there is no such sysr 
.^m as the **Heersien," whilst Lyell found, in the Belgium liower ^Lan- 
fdenien"' grey marl, a perfect specimen of the Terehraiuliwi gracilis^ a 
^ell known <chaik fossil, — toother with Ostrea {Exogyra) lateralii Kyst 
Lyell reroarktt, that the Low^er ** Landenien," at Folx les Oav^ seats 4m 
•the Maestricht chalk. 

There is an extensire bed of lignite in Europe of Eocene age, which 
Deshayes saya forms « well determined horizon with the long series 4yf 
*' sables inil^rieures." ^' Above the lignite appears a bed of fresh-water and 
narine shells, the horizon of which I believe to be the same as that of the 
lignite formation of the United States. They reveal a singular state of 
the globe at the commencement of the Tertiary period, presenting a vast 
4evel region covered by a dense forest, in which palms and oaks grew 
side by side, interspersed with lakes and rivers, and long shallow bays of 
salt water penetrating to the interior of the continents. This state of 
the globe was exhibited in Europe and America at the same time, and 
the land was little elevated above the sea level, except that in America 
the Appalachian and Rocky mountain ranges stood out from the Fast 
|)lain. 

The Shark River fossils are few in number of species, and generallj 
imperfect casts with small chalky portions x>f the shell occasionally re- 
imaining. A few of the bivaWea have connected valves. About twenty- 
^ve species of shells and plants have been cdlected, of which I think six 
shells are identical with species of the London Clay and one of the Plasr 
ttic Clay, Cyprina Morriiii. — Proe, Acad, Nai. Set,, 1866, ^0. 

6. On the FouU IneeeU from lUinoUy the Miamia and HewMrietia, 
described in vol. xxxvii, of this Journal, at page 34 ; by Samxtsl H. 
ficuDDER. .(From a letter to Professor Dana.) — In my study of the speci- 
mens of fossil insects from Illinois, allowed me through your kindness, I 
have observed «ew facts of interest, and arrived at some conclusions dif- 
iferent from yours, which I take this opportunity to communicate to you« 

The part in the Miamia which I ^lieve represents the head is an ob- 
surety defined portion in front which you regarded as the anterior femor 
and which I at first supposed it, until my attention was directed to the 
diminutive size of .the prothorax (only half the width of the rest of the 
thorax); for a raptatorial, or any disproportionally large, fore-femur 
would require a prothorax of at least Uie size of the mesothorax or 
metathorax, bearing, as they do in this case, .wings of such aiaeble type. 
The right .posterior border of the head is not represented in the drawing 
given, and is quite indistinct, but forms a regular outline of esaot sym- 
metry with the opposite. The middJe and iiind femora and tibi» are 
quite distinct, but unfortunately we^caAMt toe the basal terminations of 
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the femora, and do not know how far they may be removed from their 
natural connection with the body ; and smce the tarsi are wanting we 
are nnable to teU whether the tibiffi are docked, or whether we actually 
view the extremity, although the latter is probably the case. 

The head appears to have an <Kvoidal outline, and on either side there 
are depre8sions--^that on the left very distinct — which are apparently Uie 
positions of the elongate prominent eyes ; and there are also faint indi- 
oations of antennae taking their rise at the usual point. 

In the Hemeriatia, with the exception of a fragment of a femur quite 
like that of J^famia,.of which n</ representation is attempted to be given 
in your cut, we have only a portion of the four wings preserved. That 
we have more than a single wing is evident from the symmetry of ihe 
two aides of the fragments, and the regular intersection of the nervures 
from either side. In point of fact, we have in this case four completely 
overlapping wings in an attitude of repose, so perfectly transparent, and 
provided with such strong nervures and cro8s-v«ins, that those of each 
wing are visible in some portion of the fragment, forming thus a v^ry 
confusing and almost inextricable mass of veins crossing and connected 
with one another in a most perplexing manner ; moreover, the principal 
portions of the apex of the wings are broken off, the basal portions un- 
disUngulshable, and no portion of any one of the wings present in place 
except a very short piece of the anterior border of one, which fortunately 
is at the most important curve; neither have we, apart from the direction 
and position of the nervures themselves, any means of determining 
whether the upper or under surface of the insect is presented to ua, the 
abdomen being absent, or at least invisible. It is neverth^^less possible to 
decide that the upper surfoce of the insect is uppermost; that the right 
Anterior wing overlaps the lefi anterior wing; and to reconstruct the en- 
tire anterior wing with but little doubt attaching to its exact form and 
the direction of the nervures, and to point out the principal and moat 
characteristic differences ^between the neuration of the anterior and pos- 
terior wing. 

The details I have presented in full in a paper read before the Boston 
'Society of Natural History which will soon be published in their Memoirs. 

From the facts which I have obsei'ved, I am enabled to determine with 
^considerable precision the relation of these insects to the Neuroptera. 

In the paper referred to I have discussed this question fully, and I will 
het^ give but a brief statement of my results. I am satisfied that the 
direction, mode of branching, and the amount and position of the space 
occupied by the principal nervures of the wings form most satisfactory 
bases for the .distinction of families in this group of Neuroptera, characters 
upon which no system atist appears hitherto to have relied, and to which 
none have invited any attention, except it be Burmeister, whose treat- 
Aneut of it appears to have been ^partial, not altogether accurate, and ex* 
hibits a tendiency to exaggerate the value of unimportant characters to 
the exclusion of those of move weighty significance. Heer, however, in 
his work on the fossil insects of CBningen <&c., has distinguished the Ter- 
mitina by characters of this sort in a proper manner, and it is to be re- 
gretted that he should not have extended his studies to other families. 

From the wing^characteriatics we learn that the Miamia and the Hem- 
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eristia belong to distinct families, and that neither of them can be refer- 
red to any family of known living tpyee, although resembling in certain 
features sometimes one, sometimes another, of these families ; and it is 
most interesting, in this connection, to find that the families, from which 
these peculiarities are borrowed, belong, some to the Neuroptera proper, 
and some to the so-called Pseudoneuroptera (classed by some authors 
with the Orthoptera), so that the fossil forms unquestionably represent a 
synthetic Neuropterous type, uniting in one and the same group features 
of wing-structure found existing by themselves only in Neuropterous 
groups widely separated. We are strongly fortified in this view by the 
other portions of the insect in the Miamia. In the abdomen, mesotho- 
rax and metathorax, we are strongly reminded of Corydalis, one of the 
Sialina, a Neuropterous family; while in the head and prothorax, to- 
gether with the flattened legs^ we have features which are quite charac- 
teristeric of the Perlina, a member of the Pseudoneuroptera; their com- 
bination, however, we find only in the family to which the Miamia be- 
longs. So far as the small fragments of femora and tibis in the Heme- 
ristia tell us anything, they indicate a close affinity with the Miamia, so 
close indeed, that it appears highly probable that in characters apart 
from those drawn from the structure of the wing we shall find, as in 
Miamia, a relationship with the Neuropterous and Pseudoneuropterous 
types. 

For these two synthetic families, I would propose the names of Paub- 
OPTBBINA and Hbmeristina. 

In the FakBopterina we have a body rather broad and depressed, the 
head horizontal, the legs compressed, not long, the wings large, very 
regularly rounded, the two pairs equal, extending beyond the abdomen, 
and when at rest overlapping one another horizontally above it in a 
loose manner. In the wings the first nervure is continuous as in all other 
families except Odonata ; the second impinges upon the third in the outer 
half of the wmff ; the third branches in the middle third of the wing at a 
very slight angle, the lower branch rebranching ; the fourth, running in 
close contiguity to the previous one, branches near the division of the 
third ; these four nervures occupy the anterior half of the wing ; the 
fifth forks near but below the branching of the previous ones, its upper 
fork continually reforking, the branches so formed sometimes connected 
by distant cross-veins with one another, or with the lower branch of the 
fourth nervure ; the sixth occupies about as much space as the fifUi and 
is made up of a number of branches which fork near the base and fill the 
space with approximate nervules running parallel to the lower branch of 
the fifth. The wings are feeble and the nervures delicate, as in Ephem- 
erina. 

In the HemerUiina the first, second and third nervures run nearly par- 
allel to one another throughout their course ; the third sends out a branch 
at the extremity of the basal third of the wing at a considerable angle, 
which soon curves upward and runs nearly parallel to the main stem, 
sending out from its lower side several branches; these three nearly oc- 
cupy the anterior half of the wing ; the fourth, after running in contigu- 
ity with the third, diverges widely from it and forks below the branching 
of the third ; the fifth, running parallel to the previous, forks very na^ 
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rowlj near the base, the upper fork again forking in a similar manner, 
and the lower emitting branches from its under side ; the sixth is proba- 
bly nearly as in the Palseopterina, though but little remains of it The 
wings overlap one another very completely, are twice as broad in the 
middle as at the base, strong, the nervures prominent, and connected 
throughout by frequent and strong, generally straight, cross-veins. The 
legs are broad and compressed. 

The characters here given are sufScient to distinguish these families 
from any others now known among the Neuroptera. 

In concluding I take pleasure in apprising you that in the still older 
forms of insects that have been discovered by Mr. C. F. Hartt in the De- 
vonian strata of New Brunswick are represented other hitherto unknown 
families of Neuroptera, some of which exhibit, in even more striking a 
manner than your specimens, combinations of structure borrowed from 
families of the two great sections. One is a gigantic member of the fam- 
ily Ephemerina ; vbile the most interesting of all is a wing which appears 
to blend the peculiar structure of the stridulating apparatus of the male 
in some Orthoptera, with the general mode of neuration of the wings 
holding in the Neuroptera, carrying the synthesis one step farther back. 

Boston Society of Natural History, Jan. 80, 1866. 

6, Paleontology of the Upper Missouri, A Report upon collections 
made principally by the Expeditions under the command of Lieut. G. K. 
Warren, U. S. Top. Engrs. in 1865 and 1866. Invertebrates, by F. B. 
Mbbk and F. V. Haydbn, M.D.; Part I, 136 pp. 4to, with five plates; 
1865. (Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge; accepted for publica- 
tion May, 1864.)— To Messrs. Meek and Hay den we are indebted for a 
large part of all our accurate knowledge of the geology and paleontology 
of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Both have explored por- 
tions of the region, but Hayden much the most extensively ; while the 
determination of the fossils collected and the working up of the paleon- 
tology is mainly the labor of Mr. Meek. The volume on the paleontol- 
ogy, just issued under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, takes 
up the fossils of, (1) the Potsdam or Primordial period, (2) the Carbon- 
iferous, (3) the Permian, and (4) the Jurassic. A second part of lai^er 
si^e^ will contain the Cretaceous fossils, and a third the Tertiary. The 
work is not a mere description of fossils with figures ; but besides full de- 
scriptions, it contains a thorough discussion of the zoological characters 
and affinities of the species, their synonymy, and their stratigraphical and 
geographical relations. The synonymy has become greatly confused, 
and particularly so for this western region, through the hasty work of 
explorers ; and it is of great importance to the science that the subject 
should have been so thoroughly followed out through all its intricacies. 
The plates are handsomely lithographed from the careful drawings of 
Mr. Meek. The country owes much to the Smithsonian Institution for 
the publication of works illustrating American history; and those relating 
to its ancient progress through the geological ages are not the least valu- 
able among them. 

1, Archcfopteryx. — On one of the two slabs from Solenhofen contain- 
ing remains of the Aroh»opteryx, there is ^a crescent shaped protuber- 
ance " which is pronounced by Mr. Evans, in an article in the Natural 
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History Reriew for June, to have been dtre to the renmiiii of the Ooiti- 
tern of the Aroh»opteryx, and even the form of the brain cavity and po- 
sition of the brain — both ornithic in chfaracter, are supposed to be made 
out There is also on the principal slab a small V-shaped object, the 
longer limb of which is 1^ inches long, made partly of mineralized bone 
and partly of the same bones that occur on the counterpart slab. Along 
side of it there are impressions of four teeth. These teeth may be the 
teeth of the Archeeopteryx, if not of some other animal whose remains 
lie buried in the same rock. H. von Mayer has examined the teeth and 
observes that he has not before seen teeth of the same kind in the litho- 
graphic stone ; and that they are most like the teeth of his family of 
Acrosaurue, 

8. Documents sur les tremhlementa de terre et Us pkenomenes volean- 
iquee dans PArchipel des Kouriles et au Kamtsckatka ; par M. Alexis 
Pekbbt. 166 pp., large 8vo. (From the publications of La Soc 
Imp. d' Agriculture, d'Hist. Nat et des Arts utiles de Lyon, July 17, 
1868). — rrof. Perrey gives in this mem*oir a very full review of all that 
is known with respect to the volcanos and earthquakes of the Earile 
Islands and Kamtschatka. He quotes at length from a memoir by K 
von Dittmar, in Petermann's Geogr. Mittheilungen, 1860, on the latter 
region, giving descriptions of 12 active and 22 extinct volcanos in east- 
ern Kamtschatka and 5 extinct in western, besides many hot sprines. 
Dittmar states, in conclusion, that volcanic activity commences to the 
north near the parallel of 62^, but is apparent there only in hot springs. 
The first volcanos occur between the parallels of 58^ and 67^ and these 
are extinct. 57*^ is the beginning of the long line of volcanos (the 
'* AI6outes ") which continues to the southern extremity of the peninsula, 
and extends on, in the Euriles, even to Japan. The active vents are 
most thickly grouped between 54^ and 55^, and the hot springs about 
the 53d parallel. The solfataras and the deposits of sulphur occur along 
the whole volcanic line from 62^ to southern Kamtschatka, being situated 
in the old craters or near hot springs. On the western side of the penin- 
sula there are only a few volcanos, and these are extinct Prof. Perrey 
cites from other memoirs numerous details of interest connected with the 
eruptions of the volcanos, and the earthquakes of the peninsula. 

9. Eztraits de Oeologie^ pour les annSes, 1862-186^; par M. Dslbssb, 
Ingenieur en chef des Mines. 150 pp. 8vo., Paris. (From the Annales des 
Mines, vol. vi, 1864). — In this review of progress in geological science, 
which has been continued now for some years by Mr. Delesse, the author 
does not attempt to include paleontology and stratigraphical geology; 
but, being prepared for the Annales des Mines, the Government Mining 
Journal of France, it enters fully into the subjects of lithology — that is, 
the nature and composition of rocks and rock materials, mineral waters, 
alluvium, meteorites, etc., dwelling at length on metalliferous rocks and 
the various mining regions recently developed and their metallic veins; 
and also dynamical geology, including whatever relates to the alteration 
and decomposition of rocks or their ores or other mineral constituents, to 
metamorphism, and to the origin of rocks and the earth's general features. 
This Annual Report will be found of great interest to both the theoreti- 
cal and mining geologist 
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10. Earthquake in the Missieeippi Valley. — On tbe I7th of last Au* 
Itust, at 9 oVIock a. m., an earthqi^ake was felt in the Mississippi valley, at 
Holly Springs, Oxford, and Grenada in Mississippi, Memphis and La- 
grange in Tennessee, St. Louis in Missouri, and Cairo in Illinois. How 
rar beyond these limits it extended we have not yet learned. At Mem* 
phis the shock lasted about ten seconds, and was severe enough to 
tumble down chimnies, upset loose articles, and cause the people to run 
out of their houses. It is reported to have been most severe at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, and Lagrange, Tennessee. 

11. Geological Survey of Nevada, — Mr. R. H. Stretch, of Virginia 
City, we are informed, has been appointed State Geologist of Nevada, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act passed last winter by the Leg- 
islature of this new State. 

III. BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 

1. The Tenneeeee Yellow- Wood (Cladrastia lutea), — One of the very 
handsomest of our ornamental trees has this summer flowered finely in 
the south of England, as we learn from the Gardener's Chronicle, — the 
tree ''completely covered with long drooping branches of pure white 
flowers, many of them nearly eighteen inches in length and from ten to 
twelve inches wide at the shoulders. The foliage, being of a lively green, 
contrasted favorably with the pure white blossoms. It is also nicely 
scented.^ An unusually warm summer has for once brought this tree 
well into blossom in England. Even here it blossoms copiously only every 
other year; this year it did so to perfection, owing U.i the heat and dry- 
ness of last season and the very favorable spring of the present year. 
The fine large tree in the Cambridge Botanic Garden was, ^ it were, 
veiled with white, and many of the graceful pendent clusters were fully 
two feet in length. a. o. 

2. Welwitechia mira&{7e«, Hook., fil. — Some account of this very 
strange vegetable, and of the interesting memoir, in the Linncean Trane* 
actions, in which Dr. Hooker made it known to the botanical world, was 
given in our vol. xxxvi, for Nov. 1863. Through the great kindness of 
Dr. Hooker, the Herbarium of Harvard University has recently received 
a fine old trunk of this treej — if we may so call a woody plant which, 
though perhaps a* century old, is only a foot or two in heicht, and as 
broad as it is high, and never had any other foliage than the primary 
pair of leaves, the cotyledons, — accompanied by the cones (for it is a sort 
of coniferous tree), both dry and in alcohol. a. a. 

3. On the Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants ; by Charles 
Darwin. — This is a long paper read before the Linnsean Society in Feb- 
ruary last, and published in its Journal, where it fills 120 pages of the 
double number, 38 and 34, issued in June. The investigations which it 
records were made, we believe, during a period when the au thorns ordi- 
nary scientific labors were interrupted by illness, — as was no less the case 
with respect to his former papers on Dimorphous and Trimorphous Flow- 
ers and his volume on the Fertilization of Orchids by the aid of Insects. 
Of these works and of the present, — side-issues as they are, — it may 
fairly be said, that they show a genius for biological investigation, and 

Am. Joub. Scl^Sboond Sbribs, Vol. XL, Na 119.~Seft., 186S. 
35 
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a power of tamiag ooramon materials and ordinary obeerTations to high 
BCientifio account, which, if equalled, have not been surpassed since the 
days of Hunter and Charles Bell. This will be the opinion equally, we 
suppose, of those who favor and of those who dislike Mr. Darwin's the- 
ory of the gradual transformation of specific forms through natural selec* 
lion, upon which, indeed, all these collateral researches have a bearing, 
direct or incidental. In the present case the bearing is obvious. The 
gradual acquisition by certain plants of advantageous peculiarities is in- 
^rred from the gradation of forms and functions. Properties and pow- 
ers which are latent or feebly developed in most plants are taken advan- 
tage of by some, made specially useful, and enhanced from generation 
to generation. Tendril -bearing plants, — the mo?t specialized in structure 
and the most exquisitely adapted to the end in view, — are supposed to 
have been derived from leaf-climbers, and these in turn from simple 
twiners. 

The author states that he was led to this subject by a brief note, com- 
municated to the American Academy in the summer of 1858, (and re- 
printed in this Journal,) in which the writer of the present notice record- 
ed his observation of the coiling of certain tendrils by a visible move- 
ment promptly following an extraneous irritation. Mr. Darwin's obser- 
vations were more than half completed before he became aware that the 
spontaneous revolution of the stems and of some tendrils of climbing 
plants had been observed and recorded almost 40 years ago, and nearly 
at the same time, by Palm and by von Mohl, and bad been the sub- 
ject of two memoirs by Dutrochet, published more than twenty years 
ago. But the mode in which the free and growing end of a stem sweeps 
around seems not to have been previously well made out, having been 
more or less confounded with the torsion of the axis which many twining 
stems, such as the Hop and the Morning Glory, are apt to undergo. It 
is plain to see, however, that many stems which revolve do not twist at 
all ; and those that do never could twist on their axis at every revolution 
without speedy destruction, — indeed usually do not twist until they have 
ceased revolving. Every one must have noticed that the growing extrena- 
ity of a Hop, Convolvulus, or other twiner, when unsupported, hangs 
over or stretches out horizontally to one side. But it is not so weJI 
known that this outstretched portion, while at the proper age, is contin- 
ually sweeping round, in circles widening as it grows, and always in 
the same direction, in search of some object round which to twine. The 
Hop revolves with the sun ; the Convolvulus, Bean (Phaseohis) dire., 
against the sun, that is, in the same directions that they twine. Two or 
three internodes are usually revolving at the same time. Mr. Darwin ob- 
served thirty-seven revolutions in oneinternodeof aHop, — the first revolu- 
tion made in about 24 hours, the second in 9 honrs, the third and the follow- 
ing ones up to the eighth in a little over 3 hours each; **Tbe shoot had 
now grown Z\ inches in length, and carried at its extremity a yonng in- 
temode an inch in length, which showed slight changes in ita curvature. 
The next or ninth revolution was efiected in 2 hours and 30 minutes. 
From this time forward the revolutions were easily observed. The thirty- 
sixth revolution was performed at the usual rate ; so was the last or 
thirty-seventh, but it was not quite completed ; for the iuternode abruptly 
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became upright, and, after monng to the center became motionless. I 
tied a weight to its upper end, so as slightly to bow it, and thus to detect 
anj movement ; but there was none. Some time before the last revolu- 
tion the lower part of the internode had ceased to move. .... It 
moved during five days ; but the more rapid movement after the third 
revolution lasted during three days and twenty hours. The regular rev- 
olutions from the 9th to the 86tli inclusive, were performed at the aver- 
age rate of 2 h. 81 m. The weather was cold, and this affected the tem- 
perature of the room, especially during the night, and consequently 
retarded a little the rate of movement .... After the seventeenth 
revolution the internode had grown from If to 6 inches in length, and 
carried an internode 1^ inch long, which was just perceptibly moving; 
and this carried a very minute ultimate internode. After the 21st revo- 
lution the penultimate internode was 2^ inches long, and probably re- 
volved in a period of about three hours. At the 27th revolution our 
lower internode was 8f , the penultimate 3^, and the ultimate 2^ inches 
in length ; and the inclination of the whole shoot was such that a circle 
19 inches in diameter was swept by it. When the movement ceased the 
lower internode was 9 and the penultimate 6 inches in length ; so that, 
from the 27th to the d7tb revolutions inclusive, three intemodes were at 
the same time revolving.*' — (pp. 3, 4.) 

The shoots of many climbers sweep their circles more rapidly than the 
Hop, — the common Pole Bean {Pkaseolus vulgaris) in rather less than 
two hours, Convolvuluses of various species in the same time or rather 
less; while more woody stems naturally move more slowly, some requir- 
ing from 24 to 50 hours for each revolution. But the thickness or tex- 
ture of the shoot does not govern the rate, many slender shoots moving 
slower than some stout ones, and some lignescent quicker than other 
purely herbaceous ones. The movement appears to be accelerated, up to 
a certain point, by raising the temperature, or rather is retarded by low- 
ering it; but while the conditions are nearly the same, the rate is often 
remarkably uniform. The quickest rate of revolution of a proper stem 
oltserved by Mr. Darwin was that of a Scyphranihu^^ in 77 minutes. 
When the light comes from one side, the semicircle towards the light is 
usually described in less time, often in less than half the time, of that 
from the light The tendency of young stems to turn toward the light is 
here active as usual, but is overcome by a superior force. 1'he end of the 
shoot describes circles or broad ellipses, or else, from insufficient power 
or mechanical disadvantages, narrow ellipses, semicircles, or irregular fig- 
ures. A horizontal shoot of considerable length will thus be found, not 
unfrequently, to sway from side to side in a semicircular course, while 
the extreme internodes are making complete revolutions. 

A striking illustration of the amount of space that may be swept over 
is afforded by a case in which Mr. Darwin allowed the top of a Ceropegia 
to grow out almost horizontally to the length of 3 1 inches, — three long inter- 
nodes terminated by two short ones. The whole revolved at rates be- 
tween 5^ and 6f hours for each revolution, the tip sweeping a circle of 
above five feet in diameter and 16 feet in circumference, travelling there- 
fore at the rate of at least 32 inches per hour. *' It was an interesting 
spectacle to watch the long shoot sweeping, night and day, this grand 
circle, in search of some object around which to twine.'' 
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Ab to the nature of this revolving movement, Mr. Darwin clearly shows 
that it 18 not a torsion of the axis, but a successive bending [similar to 
that by which ordinary stems bend toward the light], the direction of 
which is constantly and uniformly changing. *^ If a colored streak be 
painted (this was done with a large number of twining plants) along, we 
will say, the convex line of surface, this colored stieak will, after a time 
depending on the rate of revolution, be found to lie along one side of 
the bow, then along the concave side, then on the opposite side, and^ 
lastly, again on the opposite convex surface. This clearly proves that 
the internodes, during the revolving movement, become bowed in every 
direction. The movement, is, in fact, a continuous self-bowing of the 
whole shoot, successively directed to all points of the compass." It is 
an automatic movement, of the same character as those which these and 
other parts of plants effect in changing position or direction, sometimes 
slowly and sometimes with a visible motion. The movement may be 
likened in one case to that of the hour-hand or the minute-hand of a 
clock, in the other to the second-hand, but in both is as truly a vital 
movement as is the contraction of an iu voluntary muscle. It must be 
effected — as Mr. Darwin recognizes— either by the contraction of the cells 
on the concave side, or by the turgescence and elongation of those on the 
convex side of the internode, or by both, — probably the former, as 
various facts go to show; but questions of that kind are not investigated 
in the present essay. 

No differences in this regard are observable in the behavior of exc^n- 
ous or endogenous stems, or even of those of climbing Ferns. Lygodium 
McandenSj according to Darwin, revolves like other twiners; it completes 
its revolutions in six hours, or on a very hot day in ^ve (moving against 
the sun, which is mxicb the commoner case) ; this is about the average 
rate of Phaenogamous twiners, like which it comports itself in all re- 
spects. Our own L. p(dmatum, we find, revolves in the same way, in 
about four hours, the temperature being 75^ Fahr. 

The power x)f revolving depends, of course, upon the general health 
and vigor of the plaut, and upon the age of the shoot, is retarded by 
lowering the temperature, is interrupted by any considerable disturbancey 
such as exposure to cold or to much jarring ; carrying the plant from one 
place to another, or cutting 'off a shoot and placing it in water, stops the 
movement for a time, just as it does the more vivid automatic movemcDt 
of Desmodium gyrann. But each internode is so independent that cut- 
ting off an upper one does not affect the revolutions of the one beneath. 
Twining stems are far from being insensible to Uie action of light (as 
Mohl supposed), the hadf revolution towards the light being not uncom- 
monly twice faster than that from it ; but as the rate of revolution by 
day and by night is nearly the same, the one half of the circuit is accel* 
erated just as much as the other is retarded. This influence of the light 
is quite remarkable when we .consider the slenderness of most revolving 
internodes, the small surfaces they expose, and that their leaves are little 
developed. 

The design, as we must term it, of this revolving of the end of twin- 
ing stems is obvious, and usually effectual. Such stems, even when no 
supporting o^ectis within their reacbt will .ceaoh^each other^and.by twin- 
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feg together make a mutual Fupport, from whub, as they lengthen, 
they may reach yet farther. The coDneclion of the revolving with twin- 
ing is obvious, though the latter is not a necessary consequence ; for 
many stems revolve which do not twine, but climb in some other way. 

-'^ When at last the [revolving] shoot meets with a suiiport, the motion 
at the poiut of contact is necessarily arrested, but the free projecting part 
goes on revolving. Alnoost immediately another and upper point of the 
shoot is brought into contact with the support and is arrested ; and 
«o onward to the extremity of the shoot; and thus it winds round Us 
support When the shoot follows the sun in its revolving course, it 
!winds itself round the support from right to left, the support being sup* 
posed to stand in front of the beholder ; when the shoot revolves in an 
opposite direction, the line of winding is reversed. As each internode 
loses from age its power of revolving, it loses its power of spirally twining 
jround a support. If a man swings a rope round his head, and the end 
hits a stick, it wiM coil round the stick according to the direction of the 
swinging rope ; se it is with twining plants, the continued contraction or 
turgesceuce of the cells along the free part of the shoot replacing the 
momentum of each atom of the free end of the rope. 

** All the authors, except von Mohl, who have discussed the spiral twin- 
ing of plants maintain that such plants have a natural tendency to grow 
spirally. Mohl believes (S. 112) that twining stems have a dull kind of 
irritability, so that they bend toward any object which they touch. 
Even before reading MohPs interesting treatise, this view seemed to me so 
probable that I tested it in every way that I could, but always with neg- 
ative lesults. I rubbed many shoots much harder than is necessary to 
excite movement in any tendril or in any foot* stalk of a leaf-climber, but 
without result I then tied a very light forked twig to a shoot of a Hop, 
a Ceropegia^ SpkceroiUema, and Adhatodoy so that the fork pressed on one 
side alone of the shoot and revolved with it ; I purposely selected some 
▼ery slow revolvers, as it seemed most likely that these would profit from 
possessing irritability ; but in no case was any effect produced. More- 
ofver, when a shoot winds round a support, the movement is always 
slower, as we shall immediately see, than whilst it revolves freely and 
touches nothing. Hence I conclude that twining stems are not irritable ; 
and indeed it is not probable that it should be so, as nature always econ- 
omizes her means, and irritability would be superfluous. Nevertheless I 
do not wish to assert that they are never irritable ; for the growing axis 
of (the leaf-climbing, but not spirally twining, Lophospermum seanden$ 
is, as we shall hereafter see, certainly irritable ; but this case gives me 
confidence that ordinary twiners do not possess this quality, for directly 
after putting a stick to the Lophospermum^ I saw that it behaved differ- 
ently from any true twiner or any other leaf-climber. 

**The belief that twiners have a natural tendency to grow spirally 
probably arose from their assuming this form when wound round a sup- 
port, and from the extremity, even whilst remaining free, sometimes as- 
suming this same form. The free internodes of vigorously growing 
plants, when they cease to revolve, become straight, and show no ten- 
dency to be spiral ; but when any shoot has nearly ceased to grow, or 
when the plant is unhealthy, the extremity does occasionally become spi- 
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ral. I have seen this in a remarkable degree with the ends of theshooto 
of the Siauntonia and of the allied Akebia^ which became closely wound 
up spirally, juHt like a tendril, especially after the small, ill-formed leaves 
had perished. The explanation of this fact is, I believe, that the lower 
parts of such terminal internodes very gradually and successively lose 
their power of movement, whilst the porlioi'S just above move onward, 
and in their turn become motionless ; and this ends in forming an irreg- 
ular Rpire. 

*' When a revolving shoot strikes a stick, it winds round it rather more 
slowly than it revolves. For instance, a shoot of the Cerapepia took 9 h. 
30 m. to make one complete spire round a stick, whilst it revolved in 
6 h.; Aristolochia gigas revolved in about 5 h^ but took 9 h. 15 ro. to 
complete its spire. This, I presume, is due to the continued disturbance 
of the moving force by its arrestment at each successive point; we shall 
hereafter see that even shaking a plant retards the revolving movement 
The terminal internodes of a long, much-inclined, revolving shoot of the 
Ceropegia^ after they had wound round a stick, always slipped up it, so 
as to render the spire more open than it was at first ; and this was evi- 
dently due to the force which caused the revolutions being now almost 
freed from the constraint of gravity, and allowed to act freely. With 
the Wisteria^ on the other hand, a long, horizontal shoot wound itself 
at first, in a very close spire, which remained unchanged ; but subse- 
quently, as the shoot grew, it made a much more open spire. With all 
tne many plants which were allowed freely to ascend a support, the ter- 
minal internodes made at first a close spire; and this, during windy 
weather, well served to keep the shoots in contact with their supnort ; 
but as the penultimate internodes grew in length, they pushed them- 
selves up for a considerable space (ascertained by colored marks on the 
shoot and on the support) round the stick, and the spire became more 
open. 

" If a stick which has arrested a revolving shoot, but has not as yel 
been wound round, be suddenly taken away, the shoot generally springs 
forward, showing that it has continued to press against the stick. If the 
stick, shortly after having been wound round, be withdrawn, the shoot 
retains for a time its spiral form, then straightens itself, and again com- 
mences to revolve. The long, much-inclined shoot of the Ceropegia pre- 
viously alluded to ofiered some curious peculiarities. The lower and 
older internodes, which continued to revolve, had become so stifi* that 
they were incapable, on repeated trials, of twining round a thin stick, 
showing that the power of movement was retained after flexibility had 
been lost. I then moved the stick to a greater distance, so that it was 
struck by a point 2^ inches from the extremity of the penultimate inter- 
node ; and it was then neatly wound round by this part and by the ulti- 
mate in ternode. After leaving the spirally wound shoot for eleven hours, 
I quietly withdrew the stick, and in the course of the day the curled 
part straightened itself and re-commenced revolving; but the lower and 
not curled portion of the penultimate internode did not move, a sort of 
hinge separating the moving and the motionless part of thg same inter- 
node. After a few days, however, I found that the lower part of this 
internode had likewise recovered its revolving power. These several &cta 
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show, UiAt, in the arrested portion of a revolving nhoot, the power of 
movement is not immediately lost, and that when temporarily lost it can 
be recovered* * When a shoot has remained for a considerable time wound 
round its support, it permanently retains its spiral form even when the 
support is removed. 

** When a stick was placed so as to arrest the lower and rigid inter- 
nodes of the Ceropegia at the distance at first of 15 and then of 21 
inches from the center of revolution, the shoot slowly and gradually slid 
up the stick, so as to become more and more highly inclined ; and then, 
after an interval sufficient to have allowed of a semi revolution, it sud- 
denly bounded from the stick and fell over to the opposite side, to its 
ordinary slight inclination. It now recommenced revolving in its usual 
course, so that after a semi-revolution it again came into contact with the 
stick, again slid up it, and again bounded from it. This movement of 
the shoot had a very odd appearance, as if it were disgusted with its 
&ilure but resolved to try again. We shall, I think, understand this 
movement by considering the former illustration of the sapling, in which 
the contracting surface was supposed to creep from the southern, by the 
eastern, to the northern, and thence back again bv the western side to 
the southern face, successively bowing the sapling in all directions. Now 
with the Ceropegia^ the stick being placed a very little to the east of due 
south of the plant, the eastern contraction could produce no effect beyond 
pressing the rigid internode against the stick ; but as soon as the con- 
traction on the northern face began, it would slowly drag the shoot up 
the stick; and then, as soon as the western contraction had well begun, 
the shoot would be drawn from the stick, and its weight, coinciding with 
the northwestern contraction, would cause it suddenly to fall to the 
opposite side with its proper slightly inclined positions ; and the ordinary 
revolving movement would go on. I have described this case because it 
first made me understand the order in which the contracting or turges- 
cent cells of revolving shoots must act 

"The view just given further explains, as I believe, a fact observed by 
▼on Mohl (S. 135), namely, that a revolving shoot, though it will twine 
round an object as thin as a thread, cannot do so round a thick support. 
I placed some long revolving shoots of a Wisteria close to a post 
between 6 and 6 inches in diameter, but they could not, though aided 
by me in many ways, wind round it. This apparently is owing to the 
flexure of the shoot, when winding round an object so gently curved as 
this post, not being sufficient to hold the shoot to its place when the con- 
tracting force creeps round to the opposite surface of the shoot ; so that 
it is at each revolution withdrawn from its support." — (pp.9-18,po«im.) 

The successive shifting of the contracting side of the shoot, which ex- 
plains the revolution or bowing in turn in every direction, no less explains 
the twining round a proper support, leaving however some idiosyncra- 
ses unexplained. Some tendrils and some petioles of leaf-climbing plants 
equally possess this revolving power ; but their usefulness depends mainly 
upon additional and more special endowments, — mainly upon the power 
of directly responding by curvature to the contact, more or less pro- 
longed, of an extraneous body. 
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Of Leaf-cUmherB^ no instance is more familiar than that of CUn^ 
ntU or Virgiii*K Bower. Little more was known of them than that they 
climbed by curling ttieir petioles (common or partial) around neighboring 
objects. Mr. Darwin made observations upon eight species of CUmatis^ 
seven of Tropatolum^ the common species of Maurandia^ Lophotpet' 
rnurn^ Famctria, drc, as also upon Gloriosa and Flagellaria^ which 
climb by a tendril-like production of the tip of the leaf! From thesoin- 
mary it appears that plants which belong^to eight families are known to 
have clasping petioles, aud those of four families climb by the tips of 
their leaves. In almost all of them the young internodes revolve, in 
some of them as extensively as in twining plants, — the movement being 
plainly serviceable in bringing the petioles or the tips of the leaves into 
contact with surrounding objects. Those whose shoots revolve most 
freely are also capable of twining spirally around a support; but when 
the stem twines (as in ClematU Sieboldii and ealycma^ but not in C, Vii- 
icella), it has the peculiarity of winding first in one direction for two or 
three turns, and then in the opposite direction. The petioles are prin- 
cipally efficient in these plants ^nd that by means of an endowment 
wtiich is not shown to belong to twining stems, with one or two excep- 
tions. That is, the petioles or their divisions are sensitive to the contact 
of an extraneous body, contracting on the side touched so as to curve or 
coil around it That the footstalk is directly sennitive to the touch, just 
as tendrils are, Mr. Darwin proved by lightly rubbing them with a twig 
for a few times, when in the course of some hours it bends to the rub- 
bed side, afterwards becoming straight again ; or by leaving; the body in 
contact it is permanently clacked by the footstalk. So sensitive are some 
footstalks that *' a loop of thread weighing a quarter of a grain caused them 
to bend ; a loop weighing one-eighth of a grain sometimes acted, and 
sometimes nou** In one instance, in Clematis FlammtUa, even the six- 
teenth part of a grain caused a petiole to bend through nearly 90 de- 
grees. With rare exceptions only the young petioles are sensitive. 
Take the cultivated CUmatU Viticella for an illustration of the mode in 
which the leaves do the work of climbing. 

*' The leaves are of large size. There are three pairs of lateral leafieta 
and a terminal one, all borne by rather long petioles. The main petiole 
bends a little, angularly, downwards at each point where a pair of leaflets 
arises, and the petiole of the terminal leaflet is bent downward at right 
angles ; hence the whole petiole, with its rectangulariy bent extremity, 
acts as a hook. This, with the lateral petioles directed a little upward, 
forms an excellent grappling apparatus by which the leaves readily be- 
come entanc^led with surrounding objects. If they catch nothing, the 
whole petiole ultimately grows straight. Both the medial and lateral 
petioles are sensitive ; and the three branches, into which the basi-lateral 
petioles are generally subdivided, likewise are sensitive. The basal por- 
tion of the main petiole, between the stem and the first pair of leaflets, is 
less sensitive than the remainder, but it will clasp a stick when in con- 
tact On the other hand, the inferior surface of the rectangularly bent 
terminal portion (carrying the terminal leaflet), which forms the inner 
side of the end of the hook, is the most sensitive part; and this portion 
is manifestly best adapted to catch distant supports. To show the differ* 
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ence iQ seDsibilitj, I gently placed loops of striDg of the same weight 
(in one instance weighing '82 of a grain) on the se?eral lateral and on 
the terminal sub-petioles ; in a few hours the latter were bent, but after 
24 h. no effect was produced on any of the lateral petioles. Again, a 
terminal sub-petiole placed in contact with a thin stick became sensibly 
curved in 45 m., and in 1 h. 10 m. had moved through ninety degrees, 
whereas a lateral petiole did not become sensibly curved until 3 h. 30 m. 
bad elapsed. In this latter case, and in all other such cases, if the stftks 
be taken away, the petioles continue to move during many hours after- 
ward ; so they do after a slight rubbing ; but ultimately, if the flexure 
has not been very great or long-continued, they become, after about a 
day's interval, straight again." — (p. 31.) 

In numerous cases, notably in iSolanum jasminoideSy the petiole when 
clasped increases very greatly in thickness and rigidity, undergoing a 
change in its woody structure by which the fibro- vascular bundles, orig- 
inally semilunar in cross-section, develop into a closed ring, like that of 
an exogenous stem. 

Lopkoipermum scandens of the gardens climbs, like its allies J/em- 
randia and RhodochiUm^ by clasping petioles ; but in this plant, alone, 
the young internodes are also sensitive to the touch. 

^ When a petiole clasps a stick, it draws the base of the internode 
against it ; and then the internode itself beuds toward the stick, which 
is thus caught between the stem and the petiole as by a pair of pincers. 
The internode straightens itself again, excepting the part in contact with 
the stick. Young internodes alone are sensitive, and these are sensitive 
on all sides along their whole length. I made fifteen trials by lightly 
rubbing two or three times with a thin twig several internodes ; and in 
about 2 h., but in one case in 3 h., all became bent: they became 
straight again in about 4 h., subsequently. An internode, which was 
rubbed as much as six or seven times with a twig, became just percepti- 
bly curved in 1 h. 15 m., and subsequently in 3 h. the curvature in- 
creased much ; the internode became straight again in the course of the 
night I rubbed some internodes one day on one side, and the next day 
on the opposite side or at right angles ; and the curvature was always to- 
ward the rubbed side." 

Here, then, is one case in which the sensibility of a stem is manifest, 
and is turned to useful account. The peduncles of the allied Maurandia 
semperflorens are also sensitive and flexuous, although Mr. Darwin insists 
that they are useless for climbing. That some stems should be sensitive 
might have been expected ; for tendrils of axial nature (e. qr. of Pa«n- 
Jlora groLcilis) are not less sensitive than those of foliar nature, as of Le- 
guminoscfy Cucurhitacea and Cobcea. And if twining stems in general 
are not endowed with *'a dull kind of irritability," as Mohl conjectured, 
it may well be because the equally wonderful automatic revolving move- 
ment leaves no need for it In general, the most striking cases of auto- 
matic movement belong to leaves or their homologues. 

The distinction can be only somewhat arbitrarily drawn between Leaf- 
climbers, — especially those with small or undeveloped leaflets, or where 
the tip of the leaf forms a hook or tendril-like projection, — and Tendril- 
climbers. The tendril, however, whether answering to leaf or stem, is 

Am. Jour. Scl^Seoond Sbriks, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sept., 1865. 
36 
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the more specialized organ, adapted only for climbing, and endowed in 
different plants with very various and some highly remarkable powen. 
To this subject Mr. Darwin has devoted more than half of his essay. 
An analysis of it must be deferred, for want of space. 

Near the close of the essay, under Hook-climbers, Mr. Darwin re- 
marks that : — 

*^ Even some of the climbing Roses will ascend the walls of a tall 
hoVse, if covered with a trellis ; how this is effected I know not; ibr the 
young shoots of one such Rose, when placed in a pot in a window, 
bent irregularly toward the light during the day and from it during the 
night, like any other plant ; so that it is not easy to understand bow the 
shoots can get under a trellis close to a wall." 

Now we have had occasion to observe that the strong summer-shoots 
of Michigan Rose {Bosa seiigera Mx., jS. ruhifolia R. Br.), trained on a 
latticed wall, are strongly disposed to push into dark crevices and away 
from the light ; they would, many of them, pretty surely place themselves 
under the trellis, and the lateral shoots of the next spring would emerge 
as they seek the light. We suspect this is also true of the Sweet Brier. 

A. o. 

4. Gradation from ^Individual Peculiarities^ to Species in Insects — 
The following are the concluding paragraphs of a paper by Dr. B. D. 
Walsh •* On Phytophagic Varieties and Pkytopkagic Species,^^ The 
name phytophagic is given to those otherwise identical insects which dif- 
fer, as varieties or species, according to the species of plant they feed 
upon. " When certain unimportant characters in the insect aje correlated 
with the food-plant, while at the same time there is no sufficient reason 
to doubt that the two varieties freely intercross," the forms are called /)Ay- 
tophagic varieties. When, from the lack of intermediate forms, intercross- 
ing may be inferred not to take place, they are called phytophagic specie*. 
Dr. Walsh sums up his conclusions thus : 

'^ From the facts referred to above and those recorded by me elsewhere, 
we may construct the following almost unbroken series, from the first 
dawninffs of the Phytophagic Variety to the full development of the 
Phytophagic Species. 

1st. Difference of food, even when the food-plant belongs to widely 
distinct botanical families, is accompanied by no difference whatever, 
either in the larva, pupa or imago state. — Aitacus Cecropia Lin., Dryo- 
campa imperialis Drury, Laehnus Carycs Harris, (Proc. EnL Soc. Phil. 
I, p. 303), and hundreds of other species. 

2nd. Difference of food is accompanied by a marked difference in the 
color of the silk-producing secretions. — Bomhyx Mori Lin., the common 
silkworm. 

drd. Difference of food is accompanied by a tendency toward the ob- 
literation of the normal dark markings in the imago. — Haltica altemata 

Illig. 

4th. Difference of food is accompanied by marked, but not perfectly 
constant, colorational differences in the larva, but none whatever in the 
^ 9 imago. — Datana Ministra Drury. 

5th. Difference of food is accompanied by a marked and perfectly con- 
stant difference in the size of the imago. — Chrysomela scalaris Lee 
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6lh. Difference of food \% aocompanied by a marked differenoe in the 
chemical properties of gall-producing secrelions, the external characters 
of the $ 9 imago remaining identical. — Cynips q, sponffifica O. fi. and 
C, q. inania O. S. 

7th. Difference of food is accompanied by a slight, but oonstant 
change in the coloration of the abdomen of the (^ 9 imago, and by a 
very slight change in the chemical properties of the gall-producing secre- 
tions, the galls of the two insects, though typically somewhat distinct, 
being connected by intermediate grades in the case of the latter. — Cyn* 
ips q, punctata Bassett and (7. q, Podagrm Walsh. 

8th. Difference of food is accompanied by one marked and perfectly 
<;onstant colorational difference, and others which are not perfectly con- 
stant, in the larva, but none whatever in the <^ 9 imago. — Halendota 
teMellarU Sm. Abb. and H. Antiphola Walsh. 

9th. Difference of food is accompanied by several slight but constant 
structural differences in the $ imago, but none whatever in the 9 ^^' 
ago. — Clytus Robinias Forst. and CL pktus Drury. 

10th. Difference of food is accompanied by a slight but constant 
structural difference in both $ and 9 imago. — 1. Tingis Tilia n. sp. and 
T, amorphcB n. sp. 2. (Doubtful.) Diapheromera femmata Say and D. 
Vein n. sp. 

11th. (Doubtful.) Difference of food is accompanied by very strong 
structural and colorational differences in the larva and in all probability 
by a constant structural difference of generic value in the 9 imago, the 
g imagos being to all external appearances identical, and the two insects 
belonging to different genera. — Sphingicampa distigma $ 9 Walsh and 
Dryocampa bicolor $ Harris. 

12th. Difference of food is accompanied by marked and constant dif- 
ferences, either colorational, or structural, or both, in the larva, pupa 
and imago states. — Halesidota tessellaris Sm. Abb. and ff. Caryce Harris, 
and hundreds of species belonging to the same genus and commonly 
considered as distinct species. 

The constitution of the human mind is such, that the same evidence 
carries with it very different degrees of weight, when presented to differ- 
ent intellects. Others will no doubt draw different conclusions from the 
facts catalogued above ; but for my own part, as on the most careful con- 
sideration I am unable to draw any definite line in the above series, and 
to say with certainty that here end the Varieties and here begin the 
Species, I am therefore irresistibly led to believe, that the former gradu- 
ally strengthen and become developed into the latter, and that the dif- 
ference between them is merely one of mode and degree." 

5. Illustrated Catalogue of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard College. No. 1, Opkiuridoe and Astrophy tides ; by I'hso- 
DORE Lyman. 200 pp.. large 8vo, with two colored plates. Cambridge, 
1 865. — The Museum of Comparative Zoology, iinder the directorship of 
Professor Agassiz, at Cambridge, has already become a vast collection in 
some departments of zoology, and is on the i^pid increase. The idea of 
connecting with a catalogue of the Museum the publication of occasional 
memoirs upon the species here gathered, has for some time been in con- 
templation, and the first number has just been issued with the abojce 
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tide. The style of publication selected for the series is all, as regards 
paper, type and arrangement, that the eye could desire, and this first 
memoir, by Mr. Lyman, makes a most excellent beginning of the series. 
The Ophiuridse and related Asten'oids have been for some years his special 
department of study. The memoir contains detailed descriptions of the 

r'es from the shores of North and South America and Greenland, 
are now in the Museum and also in the collections of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, including in all 105 species, of which 26 are new; 
and it is illustrated by two beautiful colored plates, on which seven of 
the species are represented. It contains also an extended bibliography, 
and a table of the known species of OphiuridsB and Astrophytidsd. 

IV. ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

1. Shooting Stars seen at Hinsdale, Mass., in August, 1865. — ^The 
following observations were made on the days specified below, the 
writer's station being at Hinsdale, Mass., about W. long. 73^, N. lat. 
42^^. During all the observations the atmosphere was pure and un- 
clouded, but the moonlight interfered with all but the brighter paths. 
The area of observation was centered considerably north of Perseus, but 
reached generally to Auriga. It was not, however, more than four-fifUis 
of the field ordinarily due to a single observer. 

Aug. 9th. — From 2*» 20"" to 3^ 45"» A. m., an interval of 1*» 25™, ten 
meteors were seen, of which nine were closely conformable to a radiant 
centering in A. R. 47^ N. P. D. 33^ 

Aug. 10th. — Between 2*> 25™ a. m. and 3^ 50™, an interval of l** 25™, 
nineteen meteors were seen, of which all were conformable to a radiant 
centering in A.R. 42®, N. P. D. 84® ; but elongated some 4% either way, 
across the meridians. 

Aug. 11th and 12th. — The sky was wholly obscured by clouds. 

Aug. 13th. — Between 10*» 45™ p. m., and 0*> 45™ of Aug. 13th, an 
interval of 2^, sixteen meteors were seen, of which twelve were conform- 
able closely to a radiant point in A. R. 52^ N. P. D. 32^ Two-thirds of 
the whole number were seen in the first three quarters of an hour. 

Aug. 14th. — Between 0*» 10™ a. m. to l^ 35™, an interval of 1*» 25™, 
twenty meteors were seen, generally slow in angular velocity and wholly 
destitute of a regimen to their lines of direction, except that three of the 
earliest and one of the latest conformed to an area of several degrees 
around A. R. 68* N. P. D. 18®. Three of the flighU were very long but 
unstable in motion — say 30® of arc traversed in 2^ to 3 seconds of time. 

It seems to be clear from the foregoing that the proper August meteors 
in this instance, appeared as early^ at least, as the first morning hours of 
the 9th, and were not discernable later, at least, than 11 p. m. of Aug. 
12th. In other words, the duration of the phenomenon did not exce^ 
four days, and probably did not quite .cover that duration. 

(Notwithstanding the impracticability of observing on the important 
mornings of Che 11th and Pith, a shifting of the radiants, as above speci- 
fied, was unmistakable. a. c. t. 

2. Shooting Stars seen at New Haven in August, 1865. — On the 
night of Aug. 9-lOth I saw, during half an hour, ending about 2^ a. m., 
ten shooting stae^) about two-thirds of vthem movkg from Perseus. The 
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sky was dear, bat the bright mooD, then two days past the quarter, very 
greatly interfered with observation. 

The next night was the one on which the greatest display was looked 
for. A numerous party was ready to watch, but could do nothing be- 
cause of the clouds. 

On the night of the ll-12th, during one hour ending about midnight, 
I saw fourteen. The sky was again clear, but the moon interfered. Not 
more than half radiated from Perseus. But for the light of the moon 
the number visible on this night, as well as on the night of Aug. 9-lOth, 
would have been no doubt twice as many, probably Uiree times as many, 
as were actually visible. 

On the night of Aug. 15-16th, C. Tomlinson, M.D., Messrs. A. Van 
Name, J. Avery, G. L. Woodhull, and A. W. Gates, Col. B. S. Pardee 
and myself, watched from the roof of the New Haven House, during three 
hours, from five minutes past eleven till five minutes past three o^clock. 
All but myself were constantly watching the sky, and saw during the 
first hour 55 meteors, during the second hour 56, and during the third 
hour 61. About half of my time was occupied in keeping the record. 
Of twenty-five seen by me six were not seen by others, so that we saw 
in all 178 meteors, or about one each minute. Besides these, how- 
ever, there were at least seventeen instances in which some one of the 
party thought he saw a shooting star, but was not confident of it. The 
moon rose at 12^ 40°^, and from that time the number seen was appar- 
ently diminished a little by its light. A foff which was m\ng toward 
the end of the watch also interfered. Shortly after two o^clock the fog 
closed entirely over us. 

The special object of the watch was to determine what proportion of 
the meteors visible at one place would be seen by one observer ; in other 
words, by what factor the number seen during any time by one person 
should be multiplied to obtain the whole number visible at the place. 
The conclusion, as derived from this night's work, is that this factor is at 
least 4'5, and cannot safely be assumed as greater than 5. The details 
of the observations, and the discussion, will be given hereafter. 

During the night there was a slight aurora, and just before the mooa 
rose there was a bright auroral cloud, or compact cluster of short stream- 
ers in the northeast. It was probably illumined by the moon, as sug- 
gested below by Prof. Twining. h. a. n. 

-3. Auroral Phenomena of August 3, 1865. — On the night of August 
2d'dd, there was witnessed at New Haven a display of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, of great brilliancy notwithstanding the light of the moon — then 
neariy full. An intelligent witness states that, just before 11 o'clock 
p. M. on the 2d, he saw a nebulous column or streamer of white luminos- 
ity, ascending from far down in the east-of-south high up toward a 
point north of the zenith, — and simultaneously with it a similar column 
m the northwest rising toward the same high altitude. The columns 
were but a degree or two broad, and did not, while this witness saw them^ 
unite to form a complete arch. When he ceased looking — at about 
a quarter past 11 o'clock — they were undiminished in extent and bright- 
ness. They were said, by others who witnessed the same, to have faded 
not long adec 
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When the writer first observed them, at about 1^ 45°^ a.h. on the 3d, 
the anroral lights were spread in a continuous and luminous sheet over 
more than half the sky through west, north and east, — and southward 
on the meridian to about N. P. D. 70^. This luminous sheet was com- 
posed of streamers in irregular groups, not so dense in nebulosity, nor so 
great in linear extent, as the writer has often witnessed ; but unusually 
abundant, and forming a very stable corona at A. R. 34 1* N. P. D. 64^°, — 
this being a little east of the meridian and, as usual, at the raa^etic 
pole or near it. The entire assemblage of streamers down to within say 
18^ of the horizon was pervaded by a rush upward of auroral waves in a 
constant and quite regular succession. Two to four of these waves might 
be seen following one another, but with interrupted courses, up toward 
the corona. Their brightness at the corona was not less than in any 
other part, and I estimated their medium angular motion at about 90^ in 
a second. The streamers were moving from west to east — contrary to the 
usual direction of this movement, and it constitutes the second instance 
only in i which the writer remembers to have witnessed such an anom- 
aly. Tpis movement, as naturally suggested by the phenomenon itself 
when first noticed many years ago, is a result of the relative direction of 
electrical currents along the streamers and the like currents of the earth and 
atmosphere. At 2*» 30™ a cluster 23* high in the N.E. by EL, was observed 
to have about 2** a minute of this lateral movement It was more or less 
rapid in other parts, in obedience to the laws of perspective. 

At 2^ 40°^ A. M. the phenomena had faded, and clouds in extended 
masses obscured the view. These increased until toward the first ap- 
pearance of twiliffht ; but through the rifts and olear spaces in the N. 
and N.N. W. the bright banks of auroral vapor were still seen at a low 
altituiie. Also along the eastern sky there was left a clear belt from the 
horizon upward in which dusters of short streamers were visible, and, 
rarely, a faint auroral wave. 

It had occurred during one of those grand auroral developments which 
the writer witnessed between 1838 and 1848 from his place of residence 
at Middlebury, Vermont, that, in one instance, at a very early morning 
hour, he was viewing an assemblage of enormous streamers which arose 
from the north, when he noticed that an upper segment of each streamer 
became of a rosy hue, very vivid, and extending down to about the same 
altitude in all. This he suspected to be the effect of sunlight striking the 
tops of those streamers at a height of several hundred miles — as it must 
have been at that hour — above the earth's surface. But, in the great 
number and variety of appearances which solicited notice, he omitted to 
make such memoranda of time, altitude, and positions, as would have en- 
abled him afterwards to test the plausibility of this explanation. There- 
fore the phenomenon has rested without particular notice ; but on the 
morning of the 3d inst. it received a remarkable reiteration, and the wri- 
ter now ventures to commend this particular of observation to others who 
•may have opportunity to make it, whether by sunlight or moonlight. It 
not only offers a method of determining approximate heights, but it may 
also determine, in certain respects, the physical properties of the material 
m the Northern Lights which possesses luminosity. At 3^ 30™ and 
onward there was, in the vicinity of Orion and above it, a limited and 
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solitary bat distinct eloster of short and yellowish white streamers, in 
about 5^ S. of K, and 17^ high. This was earnestly attended to, and, 
at 3^ 40"^ — as noticed by feeling the minute hand of the watch — its 
upper part began to be intensified in color with a speedy progress down* 
ward and northward which disclosed an increased extension in those 
directions, and north of the cluster a considerable eitent of fainter stream* 
ers. The yellow had now become not merely intensified suddenly in hue 
but changed in quality, or imagined to be so. What I would specially 
notice is that the color of the faint streamers, although now as bright as 
the aforementioned cluster had been at first, appeared not of the same 
nebulous yellow h\ki glistening in effect, although far less brilliant than the 
cluster had itself become. Soon the latter turned to a clear but dilute 
red, like the same commonly witnessed in auroras, but which appeared 
now, for the first time, in this. This rosy color propagated itself, as the 
glistening yellow had done before, and soon characterized the whole, and 
so continued until the twilight overpowered it. 

The ob^rvations of time, altitude and azimuth in this instance are 
not clear enough for exactness, but they give — after allowing for atmos- 
pheric refraction — about fifty miles for the average height of the cluster 
above described. 

This of the 2d~dd inst, was, by reason of its extent, duration and 
completeness, one of the class of grand auroras — although far less bril- 
liant and variegated than several which have been seen at this place since 
1830. In but one instance however — and that one but poorly devel- 
oped — did it embrace any of those fan-like curtains or assemblages of 
streamers which sweep down to a definite altitude, for the time, and 
having a termination so abrupt and so correspondent in all that the sus- 
ptcion may be allowed (and the suggestion of it pardoned) that this ab- 
rupt development takes place at the definite upper boundary of the at- 
moAphere proper — at the transition, or rebrotissementy which it would 
seem must there exist, from a lower to the secondary atmosphere, or, if 
that supposition is preferred, to the simply ethereal spaces.' a. o. t. 
New Haven, Conn., August 8th. 

4. Comparative intensity of the light reflected from the Moon and Ve- 
nus ; by Mr. Chacornac. — On the 20th of June last, at 3^ a. m., the 
Moon and Venus were in conjunction in the latitude of Lyons, France, 
so that both bodies could be seen in the same field of vision, and use was 
made of the opportunity to compare the light received from them. The 
surfaces taken for comparison were those affording rays at the same an- 
gle of incidence ; and on the Moon, the region was that lying between 
the craters Rocca and Eirchstadt, over the very brilliant surface which 
lies to the southeast of Grimaldi. It was found that the light from this 
brightest part of the Moon was only a tenth of that reflected by the sur- 
face of Venus. — Comptes Bend,, Iviii ; Les Mondes^ July 20. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS SCtENTIFIO INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Magnesium, — Magnesium light contains an extraordinary propor- 
tion of ultra-violet or chemical rays, this part of the spectrum l^tween 
the extreme violet and the extreme red being six times as large as usual, 

* At suggested in this Joonial, zzvii, 19. 
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and it is particularly eflScient for producing fluorescent and pbotograpbio 
effects. Very remarkable fluorescence may be obtained by exposing to 
tbe light a paste made of powdered platino-cyanid of barium and gum 
arabic — Lea Mondes^ June 22, 

2. The Rumford Premium, — ^Tbe American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, at its annual meeting on tbe 2dd of May last, voted: ''That 
the Rumford Premium [a Gold Medal] be awarded to Professor Daniel 
Treadwell, for improvements in the hianagement of beat, embodied in 
his investigations and inventions relating to the construction of cannon 
of large calibre, and of great strength and endurance." 

8. The Prince Albert SfedaL — This gold medal, founded by tbe Society 
of Arts in honor of the memory of its late President, his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, has been given this year to the French Emperor, 
Napoleon, for his encouragement of the arts, manufactures and com- 
merce, his patronage of the fine arts, etc. 

4. Exploration of the Urals. — ^Von Helmersen, of St Petersburg, has 
been commissioned by the Russian Government to explore the central 
parts of the Urals, with special reference to the discovery of coal, which 
some geologists of distinction have thought to exist there. 

6, Mineral Waters. — Scouteten, in a paper read before the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris in July, endeavors to demonstrate that the medicinal 
value of mineral waters is due mainly to their electrical condition. 

6. Association for the Advancement of Science in France. — ^This asso- 
ciation held an extraordinary session at Marseilles, in May, commencing 
on Friday the 26th, on the occasion of the inauguration of the Observa- 
tory there, at which Le Verrier was present. — Les MondeSy June 22. 

7. A Central Meteorological Bureau in Prussia was instituted on the 
1st of May. It will be connected with the principal ports of Prussia, 
and will make regular announcements of all meteorological phenomena, 
storms, etc., to the bureau. The atmospheric bulletins of the principal 
cities of Europe, containing especially whatever relates to the progress of 
storms, will be placarded in the principal seaports. 

8. Oheppert on the Diamond. — Goeppert has published his essay on 
the organic nature of the diamond. He shows that it cannot be of ig- 
neous origin ; for it turns black when highly heated. Moreover it con- 
tains sometimes, besides other crystals, germs of Fungi, and fibres of 
vegetable structures higher in organization. 

OBITUARY. 

SfLBBRMANif, Curator of the Museum of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metier, died in July, at Paris, in his fifty-ninth year. 

Dr. Samubl p. Woodward, F.G.S., a member of the Council of tha 
Geological Society, died at Heme Bay, on the 11th of July, at the age 
of forty-three. Dr. Woodward was assistant in the department of geol- 
ogy and mineralogy in the British Museum. He is the author of various 
scientific papers, and between the j^ars 1851 and 1856, published his 
excellent work '^ A Manual of Rivcent and Fossil Shells." 

Sir JoHif William Lubbock, Bart., died in Kent in June last, in his 
sixty-third year. He was one of the Vice Presidents of the Royal Society. 

Sir William J. Hookbr, the eminent botanist, died in August 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1. A treatise on the Assaying of Lead^ Copper, Silver , Gold and Mer- 
cury from the German of Bodemann and Kerl, translated by W. A, 
Goodyear, Ph.B. 12 mo, pp. 214, with plates; published for the Ber- 
Eelias Trust Association, by John Wiley A: Son. New York, 1865. — 
BoDBM Ann's Anleitung zur Berg- und Hutten-mdnnischen Probierkunst, 
the 2Qd edition edited by Bruno Eerl, is well known as a work on 
assaying, which for accuracy of statement and fullness of detail is unsur- 
passed if not unequaled. The present translation of a most important 
part of this book is a very welcome addition to the literature of assay- 
ing in the English language. Assayers, who hare heretofore been con- 
fined to the vagaries of Mitchell, as well as of most other English and 
American works on this subject^ will take great satisfaction in studying 
the clear exposition of the theory of the processes, and the careful di- 
rections for the practical operations in assaying given in this book. Mr. 
Goodyear has endeavored to adhere strictly to the text in making his 
translation, and we think in some instances he has sacrificed clearnessy 
and even accuracy, in too closely holding to the German idiom ; but, not- 
withstanding, the translator deserves the thanks of chemists and assayers 
for this contribution to Laboratory literature. The book is published by 
the Berzelius Trust Association, a society of students connected with the 
SheflSeld Scientific School of Yale College. o. J. b. 

2. The Declaration of Students of the Natural and Physical Sciences, 
80 pp., 8vo. — This pamphlet, issued recently in England, contains a 
declaration of regret that science is sometimes misused for throwing 
doubts upon the "truth and authenticity of the Holy Scriptures," fol- 
lowed by more than seven hundred signatures. Its object is excellent, 
and it is gratifying to find the names of such men as Sir David Brewster, 
Sir John Richardson and J. H. Balfour in the long catalogue. Yet the 
pamphlet is not satisfactory, because we are sure that there are large 
numbers of men of science in Great Britain, equally confident of the 
truth of the Bible, whose names are not included. They have objected 
to giving their names, as English journals have intimated, because there 
was something of reproach implied against others, who, they knew, 
whatever their views respecting the Bible, were honest searchers for 
truth ; and because also, as they thought, this division of men of sci- 
ence into seemingly hostile ranks was calculated to operate against that 
independence in investigation which is essential to real progress in science. 

For ourselves we regard such efforts to sustain the ^ible unnecessary. 
They may give courage to some wavering minds. But, on the other 
hand, they exhibit a fear of men which is unbecoming, and which, at 
the same time, is injurious to the cause they would sustain. We would 
rather speed on investigators of nature, in their various lines of research, 
feeling confident that whatever error be now mingled with the truth will 
thereby be the sooner eliminated ; and that when thus eliminated. Na- 
ture and the Bible will manifest all the more convincingly their oneness 
of authorship. 

3. Smithsonian Beport for ISQS, — ^This volume contains, in addition 
to the Report on the operations, expenditures and condition of the Smith- 

Am. Joub. 8oi.~Sboond Sbbiss, Vol. XL, No. 119.--Sept., 1866. 
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sonian InstittrtioD for 1863, and the Report of the Assistant Secretary 
on the Museum, the following important papers : — 

Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Sdenee, by Prot W. D. 
Whitney. 

Memoir of C. F. Beautemps-Beaupr^, by M. Elie de Beaunsiont. 

Origin and History of the Royal Society of London, prepared by C. 
A. Alexander. 

Modern Theory of Chemical Types, by Dr. Charles M. WetherilL 

Researches on the Phenomena which Accompany the Propagation of 
Electricity in Highly Rarefied Elastic Fluids, by Prof. A. de la Ki?e. 

Report on the Proceedings of the Society of Physics and Natural His- 
tory of Greneva, from July, 1862, to June 1863, by Pro£ Marcet. 

Experimental and Theoretical Researches on the Figures of Equilibri- 
um of a Liquid Mass withdrawn from the Actioii of Gravity, 4c, by 
Prof, J. Plateau, (89 wood-cuts). 

History of Discovery Relative to Magnetism. 

Recent Researches Relative to the Nebulse, by Pro£ Gautier. 

Figure of the Earth, by Sr. Miguel Merino. 

Aeronautic Voyages performed with a view to the advancement of 
Science, by Francis Arago^ 

Account of Balloon Ascensions, by James Glashier. 

Account of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Califomian Peninsula, 
by Baegert, translated by Prof. C. Rau. 

Ethnology. — Account of Kjoekken-Mo&dding in Nova Scotia, by J. M. 
Jones, of Halifax; Abstract of the Fifth Report of Dr. Keller on Lacus- 
trian Settlements, by A. Morlot; Agricultural Implements of the North 
American Stone Period, by Charles Rau, (2 wood-cuts) ; Account of An- 
cient Fort and Burial Ground in Tompkins county. New York, by David 
Trowbridge ; Account of Ancient Town in Minnesota, by 0. B!. Kelley ; 
Account of Ancient Relics found in Missouri, by J. W. Foster ; Account 
of a Mound in East Tennessee, by A. F. Danilsen. 

Purple and Azure Dyeing, Ancient and Modern, translated frooi Aui 
der Natur, 

Method of Preserving Lepidoptera, by Titian R. Peale, (4 wood-cuts). 

Account of a Remarkable Accumulation of Bats, by M. Figanierre h 
Morago, Portuguese Minister to the United States. 

Tables of Weights and Measures. 

4. Quartz Operatofi^ Hand-Book, Whbblsr is Randall, San Fran- 
cisco, 1865. 16mo. pp. 130. — This little manual is intended to give 
an outline of the various mechanical and chemical methods in use for 
treatment of gold and silver ores, especially those adopted in Califor- 
nia and Nevada. In the space of forty small pages the authors treat 
of the blowpipe, chemical tests, the dry and humid assay, wasting, 
treatment of gold quartz by pan process, extraction of gold by chlon- 
nation (Plattner's method), extraction of gold by the Freiberg pro- 
cess, the platinum process — cupellation, Augustin process and Zier- 
yogePs process, besides the patio, Patera, Yeatch's and the pan processes 
for silver ores. This extreme brevity renders the first portion of the 
book of little value to any class of readers. The mechanical rules and 
formulas, which fill much the larger part of the Hand Book, will be found 
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vseful to all mill roea and otiiers concerned in the management of mining 
Bsachinery. Mr. Wheeler is well known in California as a successful mill- 
wright and the inventor of the **Pan" or grinder, which bears his name, 
80 generally used in gold and silver reduction work^ Mr. Randall has 
modified this invention by moulding its grinding surfaces in the form of 
the tractory conoid. His mathematical discussion of the tractory and 
differently formed grinding surfaces given to plates in pans of various 
j3ames, is original and ingenious. The practical result claimed by the 
author for his own system is expressed in the following recapitulation : — 

Tractory conoidal plates of uniform hardness ==1'7778. 

Conical plates of uniform hardness ;=1*1042. 

Plain circular plates of uniform hardness :=-98'77. 

Randall's patent grinding plates j?=l'l'762. 

t. The Scientific Review and Journal of the Invenior*8 Institute, 
No. 5, July 1, 1€66 ; 16. pp. sm. fol. Cassell, Pelter is Galpin, Ludgate 
Hill, London. Price 6d, stamped 7d. — A paper devoted mainly to prac- 
tical science, but containing occasional articles on general principles in 
chemistry, physics and art 

S. Gksner, Coal Oils, (Bailliere, 1865). — This is a new edition of a 
work noticed in a previous number of this Journal, and contains many 
Interesting details respecting the remarkable development of the Petro- 
leum industiy in the (jnited States. 

7. Tours of a Chess Knight^ by S. S. Haldeman ; Philadelphia, E. 
H. Butler <fe Co., 1864, 16mo., 90 pp., 114 figures; also Bibliographer of 
the Chess Knight's Tour, (same author and publishers), 42 pp. — This little 
book treats of a problem, not so much of Chess as of the Geometry of 
position. The Chess Knight is required, without or with other condi- 
tions, to pass over the sixty-four squares of the chess board in succession, 
Euler thought the problem worthy of an Academic memoir of 27 quarto 
pages, and De Jeanisch in his TraitS dee Applications de V Analyse Math- 
hnaiigue au Jeu des IJchecs (2 vols. 8vo.) has devoted to it all of the 
second volume and part of the first. The bibliography which forms the 
second part of the present work has over sixty references. 

Eeeay on the Trees and Shrubs of the Ancients, being the substance of four lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Oxford, intended to he supplementary to 
those on Roman Husbandry ; by C. Daubent, M.D^ F.R.S., Pcq£ Bot etc, Oxford. 
London. (J. H. <& J. Parker.) 

The Natural History of the Precious Stones .and of l^e Precious Metals, by C. 
"W. KiKG, M.A., author of " Anticjue Gems," etc. 18Q5. London. (Bell A Daldy.^ 

Saturn and its System, containing Discussions .of the Motions (real and apparent) 
and telescopic appearance of the planet Saturn, its Satellites and Rings, eta, etc. ; 
by RicHAED A. PaooTOB, B.A. Illustrated by H .epgravings on steel and copper. 
London. (Longpian's.) 

Pre-liistoric Times, as illustrated by Ancient Itemains, and the Manners and Cus- 
toms of Modem Savages : by Joey Lubbock, F.R.S. London. (Williams <& Norgate.) 

Lake-habitations and pre- historic Remaios \jx the Turbaries and Marl beds of 
Northern and Central Italy; by BABioLojiBo Gastaldi. Translated from the Italian, 
and edited by C. H. Chambers. Ix>ndQo. 1866. (Longman <& Co.) 

Ice-Caves of France and Switz^laod, a narrative of Subterranean Exploration ; 
by Rev. G. F. Baow^E. London. 1805. (Longman A Co.) 

The Anthropological Treatises qf J. F. Blumcnbach, with Memoirs of him by 
Marz it Floubbms, and a^ account of his Anthropological Museum by Prof. K. 
Waqnbb ; and the Inaugural Dissertation of John Hunter, M.D., on the Varieties of 
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Man. Trtnslated and edited by Thomas Bbmdtshx, M.A. Londoa 1B66. (Pub- 
liahed for the Anthropological Society by Longman <& Co.) 

Catalogue systematicus Dipteromm Europie ; von Dr. J. Schhtsb. Published in a 
small edition by tlie zoologiech-botaniscben Gesellschaft of Vienna. Price 1 fl. 20kr. 
Also, by the same Society, Nouvean Systdme des Blattaires, by Charles •Bmnner, 
with 18 copper plates, will soon be published. 

L'Etudiant micrographe : Traits tb^orique et pratique do Miccoscope si des pr6- 
parations ; par Abthub Chevauee. With 200 figures in the text, and plates of SOO 
Infusoria. 2nd ed., containing applications on the study of normal and ^UM>logical 
histology, by G. Pouohbt; on microscopic botany, by VamHsubx; on biaXoms, by 
A. de Beebisson. Paris. 1866. (Adrien Delahaye.) 

Les metauz prdcieux oonsid^r^ au point de vue economique, par M. Roswaq ; 
400 pp., with 28 figures in the text and 16 colored plates. Paris. (Eugene Lacroix). 
Dedicated to Quintino Sella, Mining Engineer and Minister of Finances in Italy. 

Guide pratique d'Entomologie Agricole ; par M. H. (kmv, Paris. (Eugene 
Lacroix.) 

Verhandlungen der k. k. soologischen-botanischen Gesellschaft in Wieo. The 
14th volume of this publication of the Zoologico-botaoical Society of Vienna was 
issued in 1864. It contains numerous zoological and botanical papers, and 20 cop- 
per plates, mostly colored, and covers 920 pp. 8vo. Among the longer papers are 
a systematised list of the species of Lepidoptera, including all described species, by 
0. (b R. Feldee ; a review of the names of fossils and living species of the genus 
Paludina Lam^ by Geobo Rittee yoN Feauxhfeld ; a synonymic synopsis of the 
Phryganids by a. Haten ; Batrachological contributions by Dr. Feamz Steindacb- 
kbe. There are also various miscellaneous zoological papers by Dr. Feaubnfeld ; 
one on the Cecidomyia destructor (wheat insect) of Say, by Prof Ha^eelanot ; a 
new system of the Diptera, by Dr. J. R. Schuibb ; and many others of interest^ 
botanical as well as zoological. 

Annals or the Ltoeok U^at. Hist, op New Yoek. Vol. VIII. Noa ^, 8. 1864, 
—p. 4, Descriptions of New Spedes of Birds of the Families Tanagridie, CucolidA 
and Trochilidfs with a Note on Panterpe insignis ; G, N, Laurence. — p. 46, Sumr 
mary of a Meteorological Register for the year 1868 kept in the City of New 
York ; Prof. O. W. MorrU. — p. 60, On Ammobroma, a New Genus of Plants, 
allied to Corallophyllum and Pholisma ; J. Torrey, — p. 67» Notes on Species of the 
Family Corbiculada with Figures ; T, Prime.-^p. 92, Catalogue of Birds collected 
at the Island of Sombrero, W. L, with observations by A. A. Julien ; O, N. Law- 
rence, 

Peoceedings or ms Amee. Phil. Soc, Vol. X, No. 78.— Page 18, Radical signifi- 
cance of Numerals ; P. K Chaee.'^p. 24, Heights of Auroras ; B, F. iforsA.— p. 29. 
New Gold Crushing Machinery ; R. Briggt.-^p, 80, On some Indian Hieroglyphict 
at Safe Harbor.; 8. C. -Ror/er.— p. 82, Relative Levels of Coal and Oil Regions; P, 
W. tihea/er.^p. 38, Petroleum of Kentucky, and Records of Borings in Pennsyl- 
vamia; Jr. P, LeMley. — ^p.^9, A short Vocabulary of Wellestablished Copto Egyp- 
tian Words for Convenient Use ; P. E, Chaite^^p, 97, Relations of the Magnetic 
Declination to Gravity; P. E, Chate.-'p, 108. Effects of the late T4)mado; J. G, 
(hewm.—p, 109, Venango County Oil Region; R, Brigg%,—p. 110, Popular feUa^ 



cies respecting Petroleum ; J* P. Leeley.-^p. Ill, Relations of Grayity to the Ver- 
tical Inflection of the Magnetic Needle; P. E. Chase.— d. 121, Obitjuary Notice of 
Dr. Franklin Bache; Geo. B. Wood, M.D.— p. 187, On the Mythical Compounds of 



Bar; J. P, Letley. 

Peoobbdingk of thb Ektomoloo. Soo. Philapblphia, Vol. IV, No. i, (concluding 
jMirt of the volume).— J). .831, Contributions to the Natural History of the Cyni- 
pidffi of the United States, and of their Galls ; R. 0. 8acken.'-p. 881 , Descriptions 
of several new species of North American Colcoptera ; J, ft. B. Bland. — p. 885, 
Descriptions of some new species of MuUlla from California ; E. T. Creseon. — p. 890, 
Notes on Papilio asterias and Saturnia Promethea hermaphrodites; W. M. Ed' 
ward*. — p. 89^1, Compiled descriptions of North American Staphylinidse ; J. H. B. 
Bland. — p. 421, Catalogue of Hymenoptera in the Collection of the Entomological 
Society of Philadelphia, from Colorado Territory (continuation) ; E. T. Creston.'^ 
p. 489, Lepidopterological Notes and iDescriptions, No. I ; A. R. .Oroie ds C. 8. 
22o6tnson. 
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Art. XXX. — On tlie Origin of Prairies; by James D. Dana. 

In the articles on the Origin of Prairies recently communi- 
cated to this Journal by Prof. Winchell and Mr. Lesquereux/ 
presenting independent theories, the view that this origin is in 

* See for Prof. Wio'^heira paper, xxxviii, p. 832, and for Mr. Lesquereux's, zzxiz, 
SI*?, aod xl, 28. Prof. Winchell supposes that the soil of the prairies is of lacus- 
trine origin, produced during an epoch of a vast inland fresh-water sea following 
the glacial epoch; and that in the silt or "slime'' of such a sea all pre-existing 
seed would disappear, so that the vegetation that would spring up over the recov- 
ered land would be only that which seeds transported from distant regions would 
afford, and that this " was more likely to be herbaceous than arboreal." 

Mr. Lesquereux holds that the prairie land was recovered from the borders of 
lakes, rivers, and seas, (fresh or salt), by a process like that exemplified now on the 
borders of Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, Minnesota and other rivers, in which 
the region becomes, to a great extent, first a flat of shallow waters, and then a 
marsh or bog, and that such soil, or mould, owing to the nature of the moss, Con- 
fervas, Characete, etc., which grow in stagnant waters and contribute to it, becomes 
next, as a matter of course, covered with sedges and grass. This resulting mould, 
be observes on p. 818, partakes "as much of the nature of peat as of that of true 
humus ; " it is ** impregnated with a large proportion of ulmic acid, produced by the 
slow decomposition, mt>stly under water, of aquatic plants ; " and ** the acid of this 
soil, by its particularly antiseptic properties, promotes the growth of a group of 
plants mostly herbaceous," while the want of a free access of oxygen is unfavor- 
able to trees. He adds, " of all the trees, the tamarac is the only species which, in 
our northern climate, can grow on a peaty ground." 

This explanation is stated to cover almost all cases of natural prairies, — those 
** between the base of the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi," the ** Platas of 
the Paraguay and Madeyra," the " Pampas of Brazil," " the desert plains of the 
western salt lakes -^ while in '* the natural meadows of Holland," <* the plains on 
the shores of the North Sea and the Baltic," *'the vast steppes of the Caspian," 
etc, etc., there are " the same appearances, and the same results of a general iden- 
tical action, modified only by local and mostly climatic circumstances." 

Am. Jour. Sci.— Sbcond Series, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Nov., 1866. 
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any way due to the dryness of the climate is unnoticed except 
with the endeavor to set it aside. 

The writer, in his Manual of Geology, makes, on the con- 
trary, the degree of moisture the most influential of all causes 
that tend to determine either the presence of forests or absence 
of prairies. This idea, although not claimed as original with 
him,* is the result in his mind of original observations made in 
various parts of the world ; and he proposes briefly to state some 
of the facts in its favor which he has noticed. 

On arriving, in 1839, oflfthe north side of the island of Tahiti, 
one of the first of the Pacific islands visited by the Exploring 
Expedition under Capt. Wilkes, it was a matter of much sur- 
prise that the land, so famed for its tropical fertility and beauty, 
was bare of trees over the lower ten or fifteen hundred feet of 
its slopes, the forest trees being confined — the valleys excepted — 
to regions above this limit. The explanation was at once sug- 
gested — that the bare backs forming the sloping surface that lay 
between the valleys were too dry for trees, in contrast with the 
region higher up, which was ojie of very frequent clouds, mists 
and rains. The existence of forests in the valleys stretching 
down below the limit accorded with the explanation ; for there 
the declivities were dripping with moisture coming out from be- 
tween the nearly horizontal layers of the rocks, besides being 
the courses of many streamlets from the moister region above, 
and the route of all its rills. Observations afterwards made 
on the ascent of one of the lofty summits of the island, and on 
other excursions, confirmed this inference. Over the bare slopes 
there were no marshy areas; and there was positive proof in 
the structure of the island, the dip of the rocxs beneath being 
always seaward, and in the nature of the surface, that there 
never had been such areas ; while on the upper slopes, where 
moisture was abundant, and the ground ofl«n boggy, trees were 
of luxuriant growth. 

Similar facts were observed on other Pacific Islands. One of 
them, Upolu, of the Navigator group, " was covered through- 
out with forests ; or rather it was one dense forest from the ex- 
treme east to the west end, and from the water's edge to the very 
summit of the most rugged peaks. The natives had spread 
their cocoanut groves and bread fruit trees along the shoreSi 
but in many places the line of forests remained vet unbroken. 
Shrubbery and sugar cane covered some parts of the lower de- 
clivities, but there was nowhere a spot or pasture lani" Par- 
allel with this condition "the island is in general well-watered. 

• Among authors who have advocated this view. Professor Gayot may here be 
meDtioned ; and since the preparation of this paper, the writer has learned that 
this eminent physical geographer has in hand a memoir on the connection betweeo 
the distribution of forests over the world and that of moisture and the caosee of Uie 
latter. 
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There is scarcely a day without low and heavy clouds about the 
summits of the mountains. Many streams of moderate size flow 
down both sides of the island to the sea, and numerous fountains 
gush out along the shores.* 

Again at the Feejee Islands " luxuriant forests cover the ele- 
vated parts of the ridges where the frequent rains and more fre- 
quent mists and clouds afford them the necessary moisture," 
while lower down, " the slopes, especially to leeward, are cov- 
ered with grass ; " " the forest vegetation descends lower on the 
eastern declivities because they are well supplied with moisture 
from the trade winds — the rain of the soutneastern side of Viti 
Lebu at least trebling that of the opposite side."* 

The rocks at the Navigators and the Feejees are of volcanic 
or igneous origin, like those of Tahiti, and similar to the latter 
in composition and structure. 

On the western coast of America the distribution of trees was 
found to sustain the same view, as the writer has already ex- 

Elained in this Journal* Oregon, along the sea-border, over a 
readth of 15 to 25 miles, is mostly covered with forests made 
up of large evergreens, some of the trees being 800 feet in 
height and 50 in girt; and th*» heavy sea-mists extend inland for 
about the same distance, covering the land the greater part of 
the time, even through the period of the summer droughts. 
And on the ascent of the Columbia, there is usually in summer 
a sudden transition from the mist region to that of clear brazen 
skies. Eesiding, in July 1841, at Astoria, within 20 miles of 
the mouth of the river, for three weeks we had hardly one day 
clear throughout; and for the following month, at Fort Van- 
couver, 100 miles from its mouth, we hardly saw a cloud the 
whole time, and the lofty peaks of St. Helen's and Hood were 
generally without a cloud to their very top, indicating the dry- 
ness of the climate over this interior region. 

Beyond the forest border of Oregon, to the eastward, the 

Elains and rolling hills, as those of the Willammet region, are 
are of trees, excepting a sparse scattering of oaks, and lines of 
trees on the borders of the rivers, and along the slope between 
the upper and lower alluvial flat or terrace. But the higher 
hills, above one or two thousand feet in elevation, are largely 
forest-covered; for these, owing to their height and coolness, 
condense some of the moisture remaining in the sea- winds, and 
have, compared with the plains below, a moist soil, and the 
moisture which falls naturally descends along the surface. Far- 
ther east, beyond the Cascade Range of mountains, the dryness 
of the climate is more extreme, and the forests fail altogether 

* Exploring Expedition Geological Report by the Author. (4to. 1849), p., 814. 

* Same Report, pp. 389, 840. 

* For details see same Report, and also this Journal, [2], vii, 387-894, 1849. 
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except on the higli mountaiDs ; and at a point on the Columbia 
river, about 250 miles from its mouth, there is the "last tree" 
on its banks — the region beyond being seemingly too dry even 
for the growth of the usual river-bank line of cotton wood. 

Thus the fact of a connection between the prevalence of 
moisture and forests, or of dryness and prairies, seemed to the 
writer most evident; and it appeared to be a causal connection. 

To the southward, in the Sacramento region, and along the 
coast, a similar system of facts was, later, observed. The dry- 
ness of the climate, as is well known, increases southward ; the 
average annual amount of rain along the coast of Oregon is 60 to 
60 inches ; at San Francisco, California, according to Gibbons, but 
22 inches; and farther south on the coast, at the beginning of 
the California peninsula, but 10 inches. So the forest region of 
the sea-border narrows southward, failing on the lower lands 
before reaching San Francisco, and only to be found on the 
higher hills and mountains where cold and elevation secure 
moisture from the passing winds; and in the peninsula of Lower 
California, the mountains even are bare. 

In the latitude of San Francisco, and farther south, the Sierra 
Nevada is generally bare below a line three to four thousand 
feet above the sea, except in the valleys; above this line there 
are nearly unbroken forests ; and it is stated that 50 to 75 per 
cent more of rain falls on these mountains than on the Sacra- 
mento prairie plains at their western foot. The eastern slope of 
the Sierra is much drier than the western ; and although forests 
extend nearly to the same line, they are less dense and consist 
of smaller trees. 

The forests, as has been said, reach far down many of the 
valleys; for the stratification of the rocks leads often to an 
oozing out of subterranean waters; and sometimes these forests 
stretch out over the plains below, or form isolated patches in 
them. The Sacramento plains, which are a score or more of 
miles in width, are ordinarily covered with grass in scattered 
tufts, like those of the Willammet, and have in some parts sim- 
ilar ** oak-openings." But in one spot, near Feather Kiver, we 
observed ahead, with some surprise, a thickly-planted grove of 
oaks. The surprise was removed, on reaching the spot, by 
finding that the soil below was for some reason quite moist; 
sufficient to make the grass of the region green, although over 
the rest of the plain it was then (in November) as dry, and to 
all appearances as dead, as bay. As the moisture gradually di- 
minished around the borders of the area, the trees were corres- 
pondingly more and more widely spaced, and the grass shaded 
off into the prevailing hay-color. 

Other personal observations made abroad might here be mt*n- 
tioned. But we may pass to some well known facts nearer 
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home which equally sustain the view that forests belong to 
moist climates, and prairies to those that are comparatively dry. 
As America is the moist continent, and correspondingly the 
forest continent of the globe, as styled by Guyot, so North 
America itself graduates from forest to prairie land, or the re- 
verse, in parallelism with the variations in moisture. In the 
United States forests originally prevailed with almost unbroken 
continuity over the parts which receive the greatest amount of 
rain with the least amount of evaporation, and prairies or semi- 
deserts where the amount is small. Over the eastern portion of 
the continent, from the Gulf states to Labrador, including the 
most of New England and New York, the Atlantic states, and 
all of Tennessee and Kentucky, the annual fall of rain is 40 to 45 
inches or more; while in Michigan, the state which has afforded 
many of the facts appealed to by both Professor Winchell and Mr. 
Lesquereux, it is only 30 inches;' in a large part of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, and in New York toward the St. Lawrence, it is 83 
to 40 ; and beyond the Mississippi west of Kansas and Iowa, it is 
25 to 15, and even 10 inches. Parallel with the increase of dry- 
ness, as all know, there is an increase in the dominance of prairie 
land; and the prairies, where the dryness is most extreme, grad- 
uate into semi-deserts. Such facts seem surely to prove that 
' natural prairies have some kind of relation to dryness of climate, 
and that moisture has as much to do with the prevalence of 
forests. 

Over the moister region of New York, and much of New 
England and other portions of the country, it is common to find 
not only the hills and upper alluvial plains (or upper terraces of 
the valleys) covered with forests, where they are still in a state 
of nature, but even the lower flats bordering the rivers. The 
writer spent his early life at Utica, N. Y., in the Mohawk valley ; 
and facts sustaining this remark are well exhibited all along 
that region. Forests still cover some parts of the lower flats, 
although they have been mostly cut away for purposes of culti- 
vation ; and they continue north and south over the upper ter- 
races and on over the high hills. The writer was through the 
valley the past summer, and observed forest patches on the 
lower flats (or, where the forests are gone, the old stumps,) at 
several places between Utica and Herkimer, over the Herkimer 
flats, between Herkimer and Little F.alls, between Little Falls 
and Johnsville, and also east of Johnsville. These forest 
patches have generally been left where they occur because these 
places were too moist or swampy for cultivation, or required 
more draining than the value of the land seemed to warrant. 

West of Utica, near Oriskany, there are large bogs which are 
so wet the year around that they are hardly penetrable unless 

* See Blodget's Rain Chart, Army Meteorological Register. 4to, 1860. 
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when frozen over in winter; and still they are covered with 
forests. 

The soil of these lower flats is often the finest of silt, such as 
naturally belongs to bogs and lakes; and varies from this on 
one side to peat, and on the other to sandy loam ; and that of 
the upper terraces and hills varies from sandv loam to gravel 
and the coarsest and hardest of drift-material. Yet all these 
different kinds of soil are covered alike with forests. There are 
small lakes or ponds with their borders of rushes and sedge, 
swamps, peat bogs, and river bottoms, like those described by 
Mr. Lesquereux; but none of the swamps, peat bogs and river 
bottoms, with small exceptions, have become, or show a tend- 
ency to become prairies by natural change, however acid or 
unfavorable for trees the soil may be. The passage is in general 
jfrom swamp to forest instead of from swamp to prairie. 

Dr. Asa Gray, in a recent letter to the writer dated Sauquoit, 
N. Y., which is in the vicinity of the Mohawk Valley, observes 
that in the transformation of the bogs of that region (which in 
part have rush-bordered lakes at centre) to forest land, the tree 
that in his observation comes farthest out into the bog is uni- 
formly the Larch, young trees growing on very shaky treacher- 
ous bog; but that, according to J. A. Paine, Jr., an able bot- 
anist of Utica, in the North Woods Black Spruce extends out 
as far as the larch. The next tree to the larch, and not far 
behind it, is the Arbor-viice, (Thuja occidentalis) ; the next Blads 
Ash; the next Bed Maple, (Acer rubrum); then, as it grows 
drier. Birch; then Elm, (Ulmus Americana). Alder, which 
runs out on the bog almost as far as the larch, is not here 
counted, it being regarded as a shrub. The " Cedar " ( Arbor- 
vitse) swamps, which are the remnants of the verv extensive 
ones of Panshhill and Sangerfield, and from which the cedar 
has been cut out, and which are gradually drying, are already 
becoming filled with black ash, with a sprinkling of red maple, 
and especially of elm. 

The great lake regions of Maine afford facts of similar import. 
I cite the following from observations made the last summer, at 
the suggestion of the writer, by Prof A. E. Verrill, of Norway 
in Maine, (now of Yale College), and communicated by him 
(from Westport, N. Y., on Lake Champlain,) for this article : 

" The points which I had in view in ray observations were the following : 
1st, the succession of vegetation as a hike changes to a swamp, and then 
to dry land ; 2nd, when swamps become permanently flooded what 
changes occur in the vegetation ; 3d, when lakes or swamps are drained 
what effects are produced ; 4th, whether natural meadows are ever pro- 
duced in our climate, and under what circumstances will grass or trees 
flourish best 

There are in Maine abundant opportunities for studying almoet every 
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change which can occur independent of climate in the vegetation of the 
lake margins, swamps, and meadows, both recent and ancient. 

Near Norway I found a lake, one part of which has been gradually 
changing to a bog, and presenting all gradations from the open Jake to a 
comparatively dry swamp. Approaching the bog, the water becomes 
shoal and the bottom is composed of black, soft vegetable mud of great 
depth, the surface of the mud supporting a variety of aquatic plants in 
patches. In still shoaler water clumps of sedges and rushes appear col- 
lecting around old stumps, driftwood, <fec., and at the same point there 
are spots where various Ericaceous shrubs (such as Andromeda polifolia, 
Ealmia glauca, Cassandra calyculata, Ledum palustre, (fee), with the 
Alder (Alnus inc^ina) begin to form dense patches of shrubbery bog- 
land. Back of this these patches begin to blend, and other species are 
added to the shrubs, while the drift logs, <kc., give support to an abund- 
ance of sphagnum and herbaceous plants, and now trees of Arbor-vitce 
and Swamp-ash begin to find support, first taking root apparently on the 
old logs overgrown with vegetation and covered with mould, but the roots 
extend downward into the soft mud and water. Both these trees will 
crow where their roots, and even the bases of their trunks, are continually 
bathed in water. Farther back in the swamp these two trees become 
larger and more dense, and are mixed with fir, alder, larch, and an oc- 
casional white-pine and hemlock; the latter, however, only becomes 
common upon toe drier borders of the swamp. The red maple also often 
grows in these swamps, in the firmer spots. Many other shrubs also oc- 
cur, such as Rhodora Canadensis, Kalmia angustifolia, Vaccinum (several 
species), Myrica Gale, <fec. The entire assemblage constitutes a dense 
forest with thick underbrush. Some of the Arbor-vitae grow to a diam- 
eter of three feet, and the Ash to 16 or 18 inches, in the wettest parts. 

The final condition of this kind of swamp may be seen in another 
place a few miles distant, where an extensive meadow has been formed by 
clearing a portion of such a swamp in a farther advanced stage, and par- 
tially draining it This has been cleared about fifty years. It was form- 
erly covered by a forest similar to that described, and some portions still 
remain in the original condition. Other parts that have been neglected 
have grown up to thickets of alder, white birch, American aspen, and 
other trees. The grassy portion covers 300 acres, or more, and in many 
parts is still quite wet and soft. The soil is composed of peat and muck 
which in many places has been penetrated to the depth of 6 or 8 feet, 
and is doubtless deeper in some parts. On some patches of low clayey 
fioil, originally islands or low points of land, there are dense thickets of 
larch. 

In the same region there is another extensive meadow surrounded by 
high, well defined banks of drift material, often terraced, and forming 
apparently the bottom of an ancient lake at the close of the Drift period. 
The lower parts of this basin are occupied by extensive^ swamps, similar 
to those already described, while other parts, composed of sandy soil and 
somewhat higher, were originally covered with a heavy forest of Pine. 
There is no evidence that grass ever grew upon any part of it until 
cleared by man. 

I have observed some cases where lands have been flowed by means of 
dams at the outlets of lakes. In these cases, those trees, even of swamp- 
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ash and arbor-vitse, which have their trunks submerged to the depth of 
two or three feet are invariably killed after some time. 

1 have mot with but two cases of lakes recently drained. In one of 
these, a heavy crop of grains was produced the first year, chiefly of " blue- 
joint," if I remember rightly, but in subsequent years the lake bottom 
grew up with great rapidity to a thicket of alder, willow, poplar, <fec. 

In the other case, coarse grass, sedges and other herbaceous plants pre- 
vailed for a year or two but very soon gave place to a rank growth of 
various forest trees, including alder, white birch, willow, poplar, red 
maple, <kc — the alder and willow growing most rapidly. I have no 
reason for supposing that the trees did not vegetate the first year; they 
became conspicuous as they grew higher than the grass and other herba^ 
ceous plants. 

All of the phenomena observed in Maine also appear in this region. 

On the coast of Labrador, and especially at Anticosti, very extensive 
peat-bogs occur under similar circumstances. On the southeastern side 
of Anticosti there is a bog bordering the coast for 70 or 80 miles, and 
often 7 or 8 miles wide, composed of peat of considerable thickness where 
exposed by the encroachment of the sea. In the midst of these bogs 
there are often small lakes or pools of stagnant water. The surface of 
the bogs or heaths is covered thickly by sphagnum and by a variety of 
Ericaceous shrubs. Vaccinum, (several species), Kalmia, Rhodora, Le- 
dum, Rubus, Ohamsemorus, <fec., abound. Occasionally in the shallow 
pools and in wet depressions there are patches of sedges and coarse 
grasses; but deuse clumps of alder, larch and other trees occur scattered 
over the surface, while immediately about the shores of the lakes there 
are usually dense thickets of these trees mingled with some spruce and 
white* birch (canoe birch). The last two trees form the chief part of 
the forests away from the bogs. In no case liave I observed patches of 
grassy land occurring naturally of any considerable extent away from 
the immediate sea-shore. But the coast of Anticosti is everywhere 
fringed by a belt of coarse grass, (Elymus mollis, <fec.,) mingled with 
various flowering plants. This belt sometimes widens into large patches 
at the mouths of streams. 

The smaller low islands that are occasionally swept by the spray, usu- 
ally support a dense growth of the same grasses and herbs, but the 
higher islands, as well as those of larger size, are covered by thickets of 
spruce, fir, larch and birch. 

From these facts you can draw whatever conclusion you may think 
justifiable ; but I think it evident that in our climate trees will invariably 
vegetate in the wettest soil and even displace grass where it has already 
become established.*^ 

The facts described by Prof. Verrill are so full and explicit ia 
favor of the possibility of lakes, peat-lands and swamps, passing 
at times directly to K)rest land, that it is unnecessary to cite 
additional observations. 

In this connection it is important to note some of the condi- 
tions essential to the self-propagation of trees. We mention a 
few well-known facts : 
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0. Elms, maples, and other shade trees drop their fruit pro- 
fusely over a grass-covered lawn, and yet none take root. The 
grass prevents the seeds for the most part from reaching the 
soil ; or if washed into it by rains, the pre-occupation by the 
grass hinders their development 

6. But along the sides of an earth-made path, and in shaded 
places, as near a fence or hedge, a crop of young plants will 
often spring up. 

c. Tnese young plants, as the writer has observed about his 
own grounds, die off during an ordinary summer's drought. 
Only those which spring up where the earth is kept moist by 
the shade and the position is one favorable for perpetuated 
moisture, and those which fall into the open and enricne^ soil 
of a garden, will stand the usual summer's drought and live. 

d. The simple fact is that the "roots of most trees are slender 
and rather sparingly branched, and the leaves also are few ; and 
unless they have a chance to strike deep before a drought, down 
to depths where there is permanent moisture, and take consider- 
able expansion at such depths, they are cut off by the dry 
season. Even if a peculiarly wet summer favors the seedlings 
so that they get a year's start, the drought of the following year 
is almost sure to cut them down. 

In view of the facts we believe we are safe in deducing the 
following conclusions : 

1. A prevalence of moisture is connected directly with a preva* 
lence of forests, — This is exhibited in the distribution of forests 
over the surface of the continent; on mountains; down the val- 
leys of mountains, where outcropping layera bring moisture 
to the surface; along the slopes dividing the alluvial terraces of 
many prairie regions, where moisture oozes out for the same 
reason — the stratification of the alluvium; over many prairie 
plains when they are unusually moist; and along the banks of 
rivers, which feel even the narrow fogs that may overlie the 
stream. 

To avoid misapprehension of this statement it should be con- 
sidered that this moist condition is not proportioned necessarily 
to the annual fall of rain and snow. For the mists which pre- 
vail throughout the year along some sea-coasts, and in some 
mountainous regions, may not drop half the amount of moisture 
in a year that descends through rain and snow in other regions, 
and still be vastly more favorable for forests. The mist keeps 
the ground always moist. The rains, on the contrary, may de- 
scend plentifully during half the year and give a large number 
of inches of fall, and yet be followed by a season of drought 
unfavorable to forests. Moreover, a large part of the waters of 
rivers flow off in the streams to distant regions ; while the more 
Am. Joub. Sci.— Second Series, Vol. XL, No. 190.— Nov., 1886, 
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gently distilling mists keep the ground thoroughly wet, and lose 
much less by running on. Hence, the regions of the greatest 
fall of moisture on a rain-chart do not necessarily correspond 
with those of the greatest extent of forests. The area of even 
" 45 inches " over the United States is not necessarily, therefore, 
an area throughout of forests. 

Again, the effects of the falls of moisture in the shape of rain 
mists, &c. depend much on the heat of the region, because of 
the consequent difference in evaporation. With a cool climate, 
like that of the coast of Oregon, there is comparatively little 
evaporation, and the moisture lies long in the soil. But the 
same moisture, from the same kind of mists, on a coast like that 
of Ppru should produce much less effect. Forty inches of rain 
in a year about a mountainous region, or in a cool climate, would 
have far greater effect toward 'keeping the soil moist than in 
those low lands which lie in the same latitudes in the Missis- 
sippi valley. It has been stated that the amount of rain-fall in 
the Sierra Nevada is 50 to 75 p. c. more than in the Sacramento 
and Joachim plain on the east ; but the effect of this moisture 
on vegetation is vastly greater than this on account of the cooler 
climate of the heights. 

2. In a moist region soils of all kinds not under water may be- 
come forest-covered, from the finest silt to the coarsest and loosest 
gravel, from the sourest marsh mud and drying peat swamp to the 
most fertile alluvium, — This is shown through eastern North 
America, and has been illustrated by reference to £icts in the 
States of New York and Maine. 

Yet, where there is only a moderate supply of moisture, the 
different kinds of soil will manifest their differences in unlike 
productiveness in trees. The loose gravel is quick to fe^ 
droughts; the clayey soil much less so; the best vegetable 
mould still less so. The fact that trees will not grow over soils 
permanently submerged does not require us to admit that when 
the same region has become comparatively drv the soil is still 
unfit for trees. When, on the first recovery of the land, grass 
takes possession of the surface, forests, in moist regions, may 
soon spread and dispossess it. 

3. Qrass-regions may encroach on forest-regions, or the reverse^ 
according to the dryness or moistness of the country, — Where the 
ground is permanently moist, the meaaow seldom makes progress 
against the trees. Thus the line of forest which covers the slope 
lying between two terraces, so striking a feature in some prairie 
regions, holds its place notwithstanding the grass of the prairie 
plain above, and of that below it. 

But if the old forest covers dry soil, the grass, or its precurs- 
ors in other plants, may gradually make an undergrowth among 
the nearer trees, and thus commence encroachment. Droughts 
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do not destroy the ffrass, while they do the seedlings of the 
trees; and when, under such conditions, the old trees die, they 
die without successors. The encroachment is the slow work of 
centuries, because the standing trees are not injured by such an 
undergrowth. They live out their life-time, if left to nature, and 
only when they die does the meadow-surface complete itself. 

The forest, as has been explained, cannot ordinarily encroach 
on the prairie. But if a prairie, through any change of circum- 
stances, becomes permanently wet, so decidedly so as to weaken 
the grass, but not a region of permanent water, then the forest 
has its chance lor encroachment. 

4. 1/ moistness^ then, is especially favorable to the growth of for- 
ests^ a change in the moistness of a region occasioned by geological 
events would he attended by a change in the adaptedness to such 
growth. — The Champlain epoch of the Post-tertiary, when por- 
tions of the continent over the higher latitudes were much de- 
pressed, (in many parts 800 to 400 feet), and the more southern 
much less so, and when the great upper terrace flats of our lakes 
and rivers, often many miles in width, were made, was a time 
of warmer climate over the continents than the present, as the 
distribution of the terrestrial animal life of the era proves.*. 

It was, also, as the same terraces and the raised beaches prove, 
an era of wider expanse of lakes and rivers over the land. It 
was, therefore, in all probability, an era of moister climate 
over these regions than now. This being so, it was an era emi- 
nently favorable for the growth and extension of forests, when 
trees would have taken possession of the dry land not under 
water; that is, wherever it was not too dry^ as even then was prob- 
ably true of the far west. Now, after this Champlain epoch of de- 
pression, an elevation of the land began, bringing the continent 
up toward its present level, causing a change of climate to one 
of greater coolness and dryness, draining extensive regions that 
had been under water, and drying moist areas. Consequently, 
there would have been, from the beginning of this change, a 
tendency to a narrowing of the forest regions ; and, with such a 
tendency, an actual narrowing would, in one region or another, 
have begun. 

As the various parts of the continent would have differed hy- 
grometrically during the Champlain epoch in the same way as 
now, the great dense forests of the continent, on this side of the 
Eocky Mountains, would have then, as now, covered the eastern 
portions, and the great treeless regions would have been beyond 
the Mississippi. Any subsequent extension of the prairies that 
accompanied the approach to the present era and condition 
would, therefore, have been from the west toward the east. 
The prairies would have gradually stretched their bare surfaces 

' See the author's MaDoal of Geology, pages 647 to 667. 
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along the rivers, and made their winding way eastward among 
forest-clad hills, wherever the dryness of the soil most favored 
them. There would thus have been a slow yielding of the soil 
to plants that could hold their places in spite of droughts. 

At the same time the new-made lands about drying bogs, 
lake shores, etc. would have taken their vegetation from the ad- 
joining regions ; the kind being determined by the dryness or 
moistness of the region through the year ; by the nature of the 
vegetation that was most accessible with its seeds; by the char- 
acter of the soil ; or, if either the dryness of the climate, or its 
moistness, were great, very largely by this one element alone, 
the dryness determining the absence of trees in spite of all 
other conditions, and the moistness their presence. Accordingly, 
there are interminable forests in Eastern America, interminable 

Erairies on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and in the region 
etween an intermingling of forests and prairies. 

The species of the Post-tertiary trees, as may be concluded 
from the observations on buried fragments, were probably iden- 
tical for the most part, if not wholly, with those now existing, 
(as is true also of the species of invertebrate animal life). Our 
forests of modern trees date, beyond reasonable doubt, from this 
remote Post-tertiary era. Their distribution began then, and 
in accordance with the favoring conditions of the soil and cli- 
mate. At the present time, we have the distribution of that era 
as it has become after being modified by the effects of subse- 
quent changes of level and of climate. 

But the modifications from these causes are, even now, far 
from being completed. As is well known, there are extensive 
forest regions where the soil and climate are so dry that if the 
trees were cut away they would not be able to re-establish 
themselves. A conformity between the distribution of trees 
and the climate is, consequently, only partially accomplished. 
Any cause that destroys the trees of a region, be it tempest, fire, 
or other agency, helps on this progress. 

The prairies of the Willammet, and in part those of the Sac- 
ramento, and also many east of the Rocky Mountains, have now 
their "oak-openings," or surfaces scattered over with oaks, 15 to 
^ 20 or so, to an acre. But these trees may once have been in 
'thick groves, as they are now clustered near Feather River, in 
the Sacramento region, (p. 296.) 

A continent, or a large portion of it, cannot pass from a con- 
dition of greater to one of less moisture without ultimately ex- 
hibiting it in the distribution of its forests and prairies. 

It is, therefore, no objection to the theory here propounded, 
that forests, when cut down, do not, if left to nature, always re- 
sume their places, but give way to meadows. The times since 
the original planting are changed, and meadows are on the in- 
crease from natural causes, as well as through the agency of man. 
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Art. XXXI. — On the Construction of a Spectroscope with a num- 
ber of prisms^ by which the angle of minimum deviation for any 
ray may be accurately measured and its position in the solar spec- 
trum determined; by JosiAH P. CoOKE, Jr. 

In an extract from a letter of the author published in this 
Journal, vol. xxxvi, p. 266, a method of adjusting the prisms 
of a compound spectroscope was described, by which the ad- 
justment for any portion of the spectrum could be obtained 
with great rapidity and accuracy. A further study of the sub- 
ject has shown that the method of adjustment then only briefly 
described admits of the highest precision, and may be applied to 
the exact measurement of the angle of minimum deviation of 
the spectrum rays. It has been thus possible to apply the great 
dispersive power of the large Cambridge spectroscope in deter- 
mining the relative position of the various spectrum lines, and 
to secure all the accuracy of which angular measurements are 
capable. The value of such measurements is obvious, and with 
the hope that this method will prove to be an assistance to in- 
vestigators we propose to give in this paper a description of our 
instrument and of the manner of using it. 

The general construction of the instrument is shown in fig. 1. 



The two telescopes are constructed in the usual way. The 
telescope A, which we shall call the collimator, has an adjust- 
able slit placed exactly at the focus of the object glass. The 
small tube which carries the slit slides into the body of the tel- 
escope, but a rack and pinion motion would be preferable, so 
that when the focus is changed the slit will necessarily remain 
vertical. The rays of light oiverging from the slit and rendered 
parallel by the object glass of the collimator next pass through 
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a series of prisms adjusted around a conical wheel, which will 
be soon described, and are then received by the telescope B. 
The spectrum, which is formed at the focus of the object glass 
of this telescope, is examined with eye-pieces of diflferent mag* 
nifying powers in the usual way. The object glasses of the tel- 
escopes are 2^ inches in diameter and have a focal length of 15^ 
inches. They rest in Y's and are provided with spirit levels and 
adjusting screws. The frames which hold the telescopes are 
supported on pivots turning in sockets at the ends of two arms 
connected with the body of the instrument and may be clamped 
in any position. The arm which carries the collimator is per- 
manently attached to the main iron plate, but the arm, which 
carries the observing telescope may be moved around the plate. 
The details of the construction are shown in fig. 2, which 
is a section made s. 

through one of the 
legs of the tripod 
and the movable 
arm, the telescope 
with its frame and 
pivot having first *> 
been removed from 
the socket. (This 
figure as well as 
fig. 4 were drawn 
to the scale of one 
inch to a foot). 
The parts are as 
follows: H is an 
iron tripod with 
leveling screws ; 
G- is a hollow ma- 
hogany column ^ 
with a conical cav- 
ity at the top ; F is an iron cone which rests in the conical cav- 
ity, supporting the whole body of the instrument and connected 
by a long iron rod with a clamping screw beneath the tripod. 
By means of this arrangement the instrument may be turned as 
a whole in the horizontal plane and the collimator directed to 
the source of light. Above the iron cone and fastened to it se- 
curely is the main circular plate of the instrument, which is 18 
inches in diameter and ^ an inch in thickness. Near the outer 
edge of this plate is inserted a band of silver, which is graduated 
to 10" of arc. On the under part of the plate there is a neck 
and at the center of the upper surface a socket, which are accu- 
rately centered with each other and with the graduated limb. 
Around the neck at E moves an iron collar, to which is attached 
the arm bearing the observing telescope. This moves, therefore. 
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concentric with the graduated limb and bears a vernier by which 
the angular motion may be determined, reading to 10". In 
the socket of the first plate rests the pivot of a second plate, 
C, which turus on the first and supports the prisms with the ad- 
justing wheel A. The diameter of the upper plate is an inch 
less than that of the lower plate, so as to expose the graduated 
arc near the outer edge of the latter, and its upper surface is aa 
flat and even as possible. Eising from the center of the upper 
plate there is a tall screw pivot of iron, B, on which turns a 
conical wheel, made also oi iron. By this motion the wheel 
may be either raised or lowered. This wheel is an essential por- 
tion of the instrument, and we will next consider the theory 
of its use. 

In the ordinary method of measuring the angle of minimum 
deviation with a Babinet's goniometer the prism is placed on a 
revolving plate at the center of the graduated circle, and so ad- 
justed that the edge of the refracting angle shall be perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the circle, and its bisectrix parallel with a 
diameter of the circle. The axis of the collimator and observ- 
ing telescopes, moreover, being parallel with a diameter of the 
circle, it is evident that, when the prism and telescope are turned 
into the position of minimum deviation, the vertex of the angle 
of minimum deviation will coincide with the center of the 
circle, and hence the arc intercepted between two radii of the 
circle parallel to the axes of the two telescopes will be the 
measure of the angle required. This angle is practically meas- 
ured by first bringing into line of coUimation the observing tel- 
escope and collimator, so that the image of the slit at the end of 
the collimator coincides with the vertical wire in the eye-piece 
of the telescope. The position of the vernier on the graduated 
arc is now noted. Then, having adjusted the prism, both the 
prism and the telescope are turned to the position of minimum 
deviation, and a coincidence established between the vertical 
wire and one of the lines of the spectrum. The vernier is now 
again read and the difierence between the two readings is the 
angle of minimum deviation for the ray corresponding to that 
line. 

It will be obvious however 
from fig. 3, that it is not neces- 
sary for the accuracy of this 
measure either that the prism 
should be placed at the center 
of the circle, or that the axes 
of the telescope should be par- 
allel to one of its radii. If 
only the bisectrix of the refract- 
ing angle passes through the 
center of the circle, the prism 
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may be placed on the outer rim of the plate, and if only the ra- 
dial arm, which carries the observing telescope, moves concen- 
tric wiih the graduated arc, the axis of the telescopes themselves 
may make any angle with the radius whatever. Let Op and 
O J be two radii of the graduated circle. Let Ap and B j rep- 
resent the axes of the two telescopes in collimation and making 
any undetermined angles with the two radii. Place now a prism 
at m and turn the radial arm Oq into the position Oq', but with- 
out changing the inclination of the axis of the telescope to the 
arm, and let BmB' be the angle of minimum deviation. Since 
now the two triangles qsm and q'so are similar, it is evident 
that the angle BmB' is equal to the angle qoq*, and is therefore 
measured by the arc intercepted between the radii Oq and Og^. 

In order now to apply this principle in the spectroscope the 
glass prisms were mounted permanently in brass frames. The 
frames rest on three brass pins which were adjusted by filing 
until the refracting edge of the prism was perpendicular to the 
iron place C fig. 2. Two brass pins were also attached to the 
back of each prism and the lengths of these so adjusted that^ 
when the prisms are pushed against the conical wheel, the bi- 
sectrix of the refracting angle snould coincide with a radius of 
the wheel. The last adjustment was made with the aid of a 
guage cut from a sheet of tinned iron fitting at the same time 
the periphery of the wheel and the face of the prism, which waa 
applied alternately on either side. The angle of minimum devi- 
ation of the ray D was then measured for each prism in the fol- 
lowing way : — 

The prism having been placed on the plate with the pins applied 
to the periphery of the wheel, the collimator was turned on its 
pivot, and at the same time the plate C turned on its center, 
until on applying the eye at the open slit and looking through 
the object-glass towards the prism, the further back edge of the 
prism, seen through the glass of the prism, appeared to coincide 
with the nearer back edge seen directly. When this is the case, 
it is evident that th^ rays of light which reach the eye from the 
further back edge of the prism must pass through the glass par- 
allel to the back edge of the prism, or, what amounts to the samo 
thing, perpendicular to the bisectrix of the refracting angle, and 
when the light passes in this way the prism is at the angle of 
minimum deviation. When the prism was thus placed the colli- 
mator was turned slightly on its pivot until the axis of the teles- 
cope prolonged passed through the center of the prism-face, and 
was then securely clamped in this position. This adjustment may 
be made with sufficient accuracy by the unassisted eye. The prism 
having now been turned one side, the arm of the observing tel- 
escope was turned on its center, and at the same time the tele- 
scope turned on its pivot until it came into exact collimation with 
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the collimator. In order to facilitate this adjustment the tele- 
scopes are provided with caps which cover the object-glasses of 
the telescopes with the exception of a narrow vertical slit at the 
center. The pivot of the observing telescope was next clamped 
and the caps having been removed the image of the slit seen 
through the observing telescope was brought into exact coinci- 
dence with the vertical wire and the position of the vernier noted. 
The prism was now brought back to its place by turning the up- 
per plate of the instrument, and the observing telescope also 
turned until the position of minimum deviation for the ray D 
was attained and this well known double line brought to coincide 
with the vertical wire. The limb was then again rend, and the 
diflference of the two readings gave the angle of minimum devi- 
ation for the prism. 

In order to show that this method of measurement is perfectly 
accurate, we give below the angles of minimum deviation of the 
nine prisms of the Cambridge spectroscope measured as just de- 
flcribed, and in a parallel column the same angles measured in 
the old way with the prisms at the center of the plate. It will 
be seen that the differences are insignificant and within the 
limits of error of observation : 





Measured at 


Mensured on 






center uf plate. 


edge of plttie. 




No. 1, 


29** 31' 10" 


29** 31' 10" 




No. 2. 


29** 29' 10" 


29^ 29' 10" 




No. 8, 


29** 28' 10" 


29** 28' 10" 




No. 4, 


29** 37' 0" 


29** 36' 4n" 


-20" 


No. 6, 


29** 28' 30" 


29® 28' 40" 


+ 10" 


No. 6, 


29** 36' 30" 


29** 36' 10" 


-20" 


No. Y, 


29* 28' 10" 


29** 28' 10" 




No. 8, 


29** 29' 30" 


29** 29' 40" 


+10" 


No. 9, 


29** 28' 40" 


29** 29' 40" 





267** 37' 60" 267** 37' 30" -20" 
Although the adjustments required may appear complicated, 
they can be made in far less time than it has taken to describe 
the method. 

It is a well known fact that when a beam of homogeneous 
light passes through a prism at the angle of minimum deviation 
the incident and emerging pencils make the same angle with the 
faces of the prism, at which they respectfully enter and leave 
the glass. Hence a second prism like the first stands in the same 
relation to the emerging beam in which the first stands to the 
incident beam. If then, after the first prism has been adjusted 
at the angle of minimum deviation a second prism be applied 
a^inst the wheel at the side of the first, by moving the prism 
slightly to one side or the other, it will be easy to find a posi- 
lion, in which this prism also is at the angle of minimum devia- 
Am. Jocb. Soi.— Sxgond Skbom, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Nov., 1866. 
40 
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tion, moving of course the prism on the plate without disturb- 
ing the position of the plate itself. In like manner other prisms 
may be added until the required number is obtained. (In the 
Cambridge spectroscope there are nine glass prisms of 45°, as 
shown in fig. 4.) This adjustment has only to be made, how- 
ever, once for all, since 

when the prisms are Fig. 4. 

adjusted they are fast- 
ened to a very thin, 
fliexible brass ribbon, 
which, passing through 
a box at the back of 
each prism, is there se- 
cured by clamping 
screws. The ends of 
this ribbon, moreover, 
are attached to a small 
brass drum, which, be- 
ing wound up by an 
ordinary clock spring, 
draws the chain of 
prisms tightly around 
the conical wheel, and 
keeps them always in 
place. By tracing the 
path of a ray of homo- ^ 
geneous light through a 
series of similar prisms, 
as is shown in fig. 4, 
it will be found that 

the path of the ray within the prisma is always tangent to 
the same circle, provided that it passes through all under the 
conditions of least deviation. Assuming, then, that the dis- 
tances between the prisms are invariable, as they must be when 
the prisms are fastened to a brass ribbon as just described, it 
will be evident from a moment's reflection that the greater the 
refrangibility of the given ray the less must be the diameter of 
the circle, around which the prisms should be arranged in order 
that the ray may pass under the required conditions, and, know- 
ing the dimensions of the prisms as well as the index of refrac- 
tion and dispersive power of the glass, it is easy to calculate ap- 
proximalively what the diameter should be in a given case. 
The dimensions of the conical wheel A, fig. 2, were thus deter- 
mined — the largest diameter, 9i inches, corresponding to the 
extreme red, and the smallest diameter, b^ inches corresponding 
to the extreme violet rays of the solar spectrum. In order to 
facilitate the adjustment a series of lines were engraved encir- 
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cling the wheel at equal distances from each other and numbered 
from 1 to 12. 

Having described the construction of the instrument it will 
now be easy to understand the method of using it. Let us sup- 
j)ose that the object is to measure the angle of minimum devia- 
tion of the blue ray of the strontium spectrum. By examining 
any chart of the spectra of the chemical elements it will be 
found that this line is situated roughly at somewhat less than 
two-thirds of the distance from A to H. If, then, we turn the 
conical wheel until the pins of the prisms all rest against the 
line marked 7, we shall nave approximalively the true position. 
We then adjust the collimator with reference to the first prism 
exactly as before described for a single prism. Turning then 
the upper plate so as to remove the prisms out of range, we 
bring the observing telescope into collimation with the collima- 
tor, as also before described, when on reading off the limb we 
have the starting point for our measure. We next turn the 
plate and move the telescope until the spectrum appears in the 
field, and carefully bring tne blue line to coincide with the ver- 
tical wire at the position of minimum deviation. We now 
raise or lower the conical wheel and notice if in this way the 
angular deviation is diminished, and leave the wheel in the po- 
sition where the minimum is reached. It now only remains to 
again read the limb when the difference of the two readings 
subtracted from 860° will give the angular deviation required. 

When near the position of minimum deviation a large motion 
of the conical wheel produces only a slight motion of the ima^e, 
8o that after a table has been made giving the position of the 
wheel for a few of the marked lines of the spectrum it is always 
possible to bring the wheel at starting to the desired point. More- 
over, the fact that when near the position of minimum deviation 
the position of the image is affected so slightly by a small change 
in the position of the prisms, renders it possible to make all the 
adjustments required with exceeding rapidity and accuracy. 

In order to test the accuracy of our method we have made 
several determinations of the minimum deviation of the line D, 
and although between each determination the whole apparatus 
was completely dismounted, the value obtained was in all cases 
267° 37' 50".* It will be remembered that the sum of the angles 
measured on each prism separately at the center of the plate^ as 
given on page 309, is precisely the same (267° 37' 50") and the 
sum of those measured on the edge of the plate (267° 37' 30") 
only differs from this by 20". 

When it is not important to use absolutely the whole aper- 
ture of the prisms it is not necessary to change the position of 
the collimator in passing from one part of the spectrum to an- 

* At the mean of the two lines, 
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other. If we adjust the collimator as above described, when 
the prisms rest against the middle circle on the wheel, thcwhole 
spectrum can be passed under review with great rapidity with- 
out any further change of the collimator, and each point seen 
under the condition of minimum deviation. When, however, 
on account of the feebleness of the light it is important to use 
the whole aperture of the prisms, a slight gain can be obtained 
by readjusting the collimator at the extreme points of the spec* 
trum. in making the measurements described in this paper, an 
important advantage is gained in keeping the position of the col- 
limator fixed; for if its position is changed, the point to which 
the angular measurements are referred is changeaalso, and must 
be determined anew. U however the arms, to which the tele- 
scopes are attached, are so arranged with a sliding motion that 
both the collimator and the observing telescope may be moved 
parallel to themselves without altering their relative angular po- 
sition, the whole aperture of the prisms may at any time be used, 
and nevertheless all the measurements referred to the same point 
on the graduated limb. 

Besides the set of glass prisms the Cambridge spectroscope is 
also provided with a set of sulphid of carbon prisms, which 
have been previously described in this Journal. They are mount- 
ed on a separate plate with a separate wheel of the proper di- 
mensions and are arranged in all respects like the glass prisms 
above described. The plates are provided with handles so that 
one battery of prisms may be quickly lifted off from the instru- 
ment and the other put in its place. But although the liquid 
prisms are valuable on account of their great dispersive power 
in bringing out faint lines, especially in tne more luminous por- 
tions of the spectrum, yet their use is very restricted. One dif- 
ficulty arises from the immensely rapid change of the index of 
refniciion of 8ulj)hid of carbon with the slightest change of 
temperature. We have noticed within half an hour on a sum- 
mers day a chaffge of 8' in the angle of minimum deviation of 
a single sulphid of carbon prism of 45°, although the tempera* 
ture of the room had only in the meantime changed eight tenths 
of a Centigrade degree. The temperature of the prism un- 
doubtedly changed much more than this; but when we remem- 
ber that the variation thus produced would amount to over one 
de^ee for the nine prisms, it will be seen that they must be use* 
less for any purposes of direct measurement. Again, sulphid 
of carbon is far Itss transparent than glass to the more refrangi- 
ble rays of the spectrum, and lastly, a slight change of tempera* 
ture in the observing chamber produces at once currents in the 
liquid, which are fatal to good definition. Nevertheless under 
the best conditions, we have found that sulphid of carbon 
prisms define as well or even better than glass. The instrameot 
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described in this paper, with the exception of the gloss prismfi, 
was made by Messrs. Clark & Sons of Cumbridgeport, and we 
would here especially express our indebtedness to Mr. George 
Clark for his great ingenuity in plannirrg and executing the me- 
chanical details. We reserve for another article an account of 
the results of our measurements. 



Art. XXXII. — Experiments in Mechanical Polarity ; by Pliny 
Earle Chase, M.A., S.P.A.S.* 

I HAVE already published three simple experiments in mechan- 
ical polarization (Froc. Amer. Pliilos. Soc, ix, 359), and I have 
endeavored in various ways to show that terrestrial magnetism 
is probably owing to an analogous polarization of aerial and 
aetherial currents. Finding that m^ hypothesis was sustained 
by some remarkable numerical coincidences, as well as by vari- 
ous points of correspondence between the aa^umed influence of 
gravitation-currents and the observed daily variations of declina- 
tion and inclination, I sought for some practical demonstration 
of the truth of my inferences. I therefore endeavored to imitate 
the movements of the atmosphere by mechanical contrivances, 
and the results, which are in most respects such as I anticipated, 
and which are all susceptible of an easy explanation, are em« 
bodied in the following additional experiments. 

4. By the use of fans, bellows and blowers of various kinds, 
either alone or in conjunction with directing discs, currents may 
be produced that will deflect the needle in any desired direction, 
in accordance with simple and evident mechanical laws. 

5. I have tried iron, copper, wood, zinc, and pasteboard, and 
find, as I anticipated, that the material employed for producing 
or directing the artificial currents has no effect upon their mere 
mechanical action, but I have found the results most satisfactory 
when, in order to avoid the complication of induced magnetism 
or electricity, I employed non-conductors, such as wood and 
pasteboard. Upon subsequently repeating the experiments with 
different metals, the effects of the induced currents have been 
plainly shown. 

6. Increasing the number of directing discs (provided they 
are all parallel), often modifies the intensity of current-influence, 
but does not appear otherwise to affect the result. 

The most striking developments that I have yet hit upon, 
were obtained by the aid of a Gaussian modification of Faraday's 
apparatus for showing the electric currents developed in moving 
metallic bodies by terrestrial magnetism. It consists of a heavy 

* From tlM FfocMdiogi of the Amaricftn IliilosopUad Sodotjr, Julj 21, 1866. 
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copper ring (a), fixed to horizontal supports (6) (c), on which it 
can be rapidly rotated by a wheel (d) and pinion (e), the sup- 
ports being relieved by friction- wheels (/). The outer diameter 
of the ring is 6 inches at each edge, and 6|-'y inches in the mid- 
dle ; the inner diameter 6 inches; the thickness 1^^ inches. The 
axle opposite to the gearing {g)j is hollow, to allow the insertion 
of a brass rod (A), which supports a compass (t) horizontally in 
the interior of the ring. The compass is not shielded by a glass, 
and it is therefore easily affected by aerial currents. If the ring 
is made to revolve around the compass needle, the N. pole of 
the needle is deflected in a direction opposite to the motion of 
the top of tlie ring. 

For my special purpose, I replaced this copper ring by a 
wooden one of the same dimensions, and prepared a number of 
discs (k) (0, in the form of semicircles and circular segments, 
fitted so that they could be fixed, in diflferent vertical positions, 
in the compass box, above the needle. Causing the wheel to 
rotate, with the axis variously placed, I tried the following ex- 
periments: — 

A. Single disc, or multiple and-parallel discs. 

a. Axis in magnetic meridian. 

7. When the disc was in the meridian, the currents produced 
a sliglit tendency in the needle" to move in the same direction as 
the upper part of the ring. 

8. When the disc was in the equator, the slight tendency was 
opposite to that in Exp. 7, and the same as if it had been pro- 
duced by induced electricity in the ring. 

9. When the disc was inclined to the meridian, there was a 
marked polarity, perpendicular to the disc. 

b. Axis in magnetic equator. 

10. The disc being placed in the meridian, there was no dis- 
turbing current. 

11. Placing the disc equatorially, the needle was still undis- 
turbed. 

12. But when the disc was inclined to the meridian, the cur- 
rent-polarity was parallel to the disc. 

c. Axis 45° from magnetic meridian. 

13. In nearly all positions of the disc, there appears to be a 
disposition in the needle to move from the axis of the ring. Bat 
when the disc is in or very near the meridian, there is a slight 
tendency towards the axis. 

In order to imitate more closely the earth's principal thermal 
radiation-planes, which are all theoretically parallel with the 

* In speaking of the needle's tendeoej* I always refer to tlie motion of tlie IT. 
pole. 
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thermal raeridians and meet at the thermal pole, I constructed 
a compound disc (m), of two circular segments, inclined toeach 
other at an angle of about 80*^, with which I tried the following 
experiments : — 

B. Spherical-angular disc. 

a. Axis in magnetic meridian. 

14. If the disc is so placed, with its opening towards the 
south, that its angle is bisected by the meridian, the current- 
polarity carries the needle in the same direction as the motion of 
the top of the ring. ^ 

16. If the opening of the disc is turned to the north, the ap- 
paratus remaining in other respects as in the last experiment, the 
current-polarity is reversed (as in Exp. 8). 

16. Placing the disc equatorially, I am unable to discover any 
current-polarity. 

17. Inclining the disc towards N.W. and S.E., the needle 
moves towards the east, whether the opening of the disc is to- 
wards the north or towards the south. 

18. If the inclination is towards N.E. and S.W., the motion 
of the needle is westerly. 

Experiments 14 to 18 are perhaps the most interesting and 
important of the entire series. Exp. 14 represents the direction 
of the cavitation currents that tend to restore the equilibrium 
which is continually disturbed by the thermal radiaticjji of 
the northern hemisphere, while Exp. 15 represents the like di- 
rection in the southern hemisphere, and all the experiments 
demonstrate that in the daily magnetic fluctuations^ the motion of 
that end of the needle which is nearest to tlie equator should follow^ 
precisely as observation shows that it does follow^ the direction of the 
sun's meridional influence, 

b. Axis in magnetic equator. 

19. When the disc is in the meridian, the current-polarity and 
tbe magnetic polarity coincide. 

20. If the disc is in the equator, with the opening to the east, 
when the top of the ring moves towards the north the needle 
declines to the east. 

21. But when the motion of the ring is towards the south, the 
current polarity is reversed, and the needle declines to the west. 

22. The reversal of the disc, placing the opening to the west, 
likewise reverses the polarity, the decimation being east when 
the ring moves south, and west when the ring moves north. 

23. The disc being inclined to N.W. and S.E., the needle de- 
clines towards the west (the action in Exp. 17 being reversed). 

' 24. Changing the inclination of the disc to N.E. and S.W., 
the declination changes to east (reverse of Exp. 18). 

From Exp. 19 to 24 we may infer that in consequence of the 
action of the trade winds^ combined with the greater radiation of the 
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northern hemi^here^ there sItouJd be a constant eastward tendency of 
the magnetic declination, such as is indicated by the secular variaUon 
of t/it needle. 

c. Axis 45** from magnetic meridian. 

25. When the disc is in or near the meridian, there is a slight 
tendency in the extremity of the needle which is under the 
opening of the disc, to follow the direction of the top of the 
ring. In all other positions the needle declines /nwi the axis. 

d. Axis variously inclined. 

26. If the inclination of the axis to the meridian is less, or 
greater, than 45**, ihe results approximate respectively to those 
obtained when the axis is in the meridian, and when it is in the 
equator. 



Art. XXXIIL— Nitrates of Iron; by John M. Ordway, 

Op the scattered accounts to be met with respecting the 
action of nitric acid on iron, few or none are worthy of entire 
confidence, because all are defective in the statement of condi-. 
tions; and failing to make due reservations, they commonly set 
forth partial facts for general truths. In this way Thenard long 
ago .fell short of correctness in each and every assertion when 
he said,' **0n ne peut obtenir que du nitrate ae fer vert et du 
nitrate de fer rouge ; et encore le premier ne se forme-t-il qu'en 
prenant de Tacide k 5**, et le second, qu'en employant de Tacide 
au plus k 12^ k 15^ Si Tacide ^toit plus concentre, une portion 
de I'oxide rouge se precipiteroif, et I'on n'en retrouveroit plus 
en dissolution que tr4a peu s'il avoit 86** k 40°." And some 
later observers have been little more successful in generalizing 
from insufficient data. It is singular that chemical writers in 
speaking of the varied reactions have hardly alluded to any 
other cause of the great diversities observed except difference in 
the strength of the acid used. Davy does indeed go so far as to 
make a rather indefinite mention of temperature, and describes 
the phenomena thus:* "When very dilute nitric acid, that is, 
such as of specific gravity 1'16,* is made to oxydate iron without 
the assistance of heat, the solution gives out no gas for some 
time, and becomes dark olive-brown."* "When very dilute 
nitric acids are made to act upon iron, by the assistance of lieat, 
nitrous oxyd is produced in considerable quantity mingled with 

* Annates de aiimie, Ivi, 75. * Collected Works of Sir H. Darr, iU, 1 18. 

' Tlie 1*16 muAt be a misprint, for an acid of timt ftrvngih can hardly be called 
**Tcrj dilute," and in fact nitric acid of sp. er. 1*16,— except at rtty low tenpeni* 
iurett^acts rapidly on iron of any kind, and eTolres gas abiuidantly. 

« CoUected Works, iii, 180. 
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nitrons gas and nitrogen." '' In the beginning of a dissolution 
the nitrous gas generally predominates, in the middle nitrous 
oxyd, and at the end nitrogen." 

It should be remembered that the terms iron and nitric acid 
are too generic to allow qualifiers and definers to be altogether 
dispensed with. It must also be borne in mind that a finely 
divided metal does not always behave exactly like compact 
lumps of the same; and that heating or cooling a few degrees 
sometimes suffices to change the order of affinities of substances 
in mutual contact A sound philosophy would therefore at the 
outset suggest the inquiry whether the action of nitric acid on 
iron is not a function of several variables, such as the quality, 
the quantity, and the strength of the acid ; the form, the kind, 
the state, and the amount of iron, and the quantity put in at a 
time; the initiaP temperature, and the raiige of temperature 
allowed during the action, pressure, light, ilest or agitation, and 
the access or exclusion of air. 

Having only the data afibrded by a few hundred experiments, 
I cannot presume to enter into a systematic and thorough dis- 
cussion 01 all possible causes of variation ; but the narration of 
some of the principal trials will serve to show that most of 
these supposea influences are really operative. 

Wrought iron turnings and weak acid were found sometimes 
to ^ive off hydrogen copiously and produce a green protonitrate, 
while in other instances nitric oxya was evolved and a red per- 
nitrate was formed. 

For some comparable trials, turnings were secured clean and 
all alike by catching them as they fell from the lathe in turning 
a shaft of common rolled iron. The acid used was a nearly col- 
orless commercial nitric acid about free from chlorine and sul- 
phuric acid. The following are the final approximating terms 
of convergent series of experiments made oy varying the tem- 
peratures, all other things being equal : 

1, i\r. — At 45® C, 1 00 g. of nitric acid of ep. gr. 1 '03, with 5 g. of iron 
added all at once, gave oS hydrogen continuously. The temperature 
daring the action rose to 49®. 

n. — At 46® C, the same materials gave hydrogen for a few moments 
and then, changing, extricated nitric oxyd to the end. The temperature 
rose to 60®. 

2, N, — At 36® C, 100 g. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 104, and 6 g. of iron 
yielded hydrop^en only and made a protonitrate. The heat rose to 46-}^®. 

n. — At Z0° C, the same quantities of the same materials gave nitric 
oxyd and produced a dark red solution. 

3, i^. — At 31® C, 100 g. of acid of sp. gr. 1*05 and 6 g. of iron gave 
oflf hydrogen only. The thermometer inserted rose to 47^®. 

n. — At 32® C, 100 g. of acid 1*06 and 6g, of turnings evolved nitric 
oxyd and heated to 47® C. 

4, N. — At 16® C, 6 Og. of acid of sp. gr. 106 with 3 g. of iron evolved 
hydrogen throughout the action, though the temperature rose to 27®. 

Am. Joub. Soi.— Sbcond Sbbou, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Nov., 1865. 
41 
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n. — At 17** C, 60 g. of acid and 3 g. of turnings gave oflf hydrogen for 
a moment, then stopped entirely, and then went on and evolved nitric 
oxyd to the end. 

5, iV.— Taking another kind of iron turnings, at 29° C. 60 g. of nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*04 and 3 g. of iron gave hydrogen and a protonitrate. 

n. — At 30° C, the same quantities of the same materials gave hydro- 
gen for a while, and then changing evolved nitric oxyd and made a per- 
nitrate. 

It is worthy of notice in these cases that the final action is 
determined by the initial temperature, and not by that which 
may be reached during the operation. We see too that when 
the temperature alone is varied, the dividing limit between en- 
tirely different reactions is pretty sharply defined; but with un- 
like qualities of iron, the limit is by no means the same for the 
same strength of acid. Indeed, m trying some sorts of the 
metal, there has been no production of hydrogen observed 
under any circumstances. And it may be that the failure of 
others to notice such a phenomenon is owing mainly to their 
chancing to operate with iron of the purer kinds. Priestley* re- 
ports having once obtained "explosive air " by warming iron 
with nitrate of iron ; and this solitary instance appears to be 
the only one on record. 

The essential peculiarity of hydrocen evolving iron remained 
a mystery till I noticed that the gas olackened particles of rust 
floating in the water over which it was caught. The gas was 
found to be capable of discoloring paper moistened with a lead 
solution. So a small fractional per-centace of sulphur is the 
chief, if not the only, constituent of iron which suflBces to make 
the acid depart from its more usual modes of operation ; and 
probably it is the proportion of sulphur which aetermines for 
acid of a given strength the dividing limit of temperature be- 
tween hydrogen and nitric oxyd production. I have seen a 
temporary evolution of hydrogen even with an acid of sp. gr. 
1'08, and it is possible that a still stronger acid might operate in 
the same way on some irons, at a very low temperature. 

The following trials show differences caused by what is con- 
veniently designated as "mass;" but how far '*mass" depends 
on mere weight and how far on the extent of surface exposed 
to action has not been ascertained. 

6, a. — At 36** C, 100 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1'04, with 6 parta 
of wrought iron turnings, gave off hydrogen only. 

6. — At 36** C, 100 parts of nitric acid of sp.gr. 1*04, with two parts 
of iron turnings, gave hydrogen at first and then evolved nitric oxyd and 
made a red Rolution. 

7, a.— At 23® C, 100 parts of nitric acid of sp.gr. 104, with 28 parts 
of cast iron, gave hydrogen only and made a protonitrate. 

* Ezperiments and ObservatioDs on Different Eindi of Air ; London, 1779, iii, 1S4» 
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6. — At 23* C, 100 parts of nitric acid of sp.gr. 1*04, with 4 parts of 
the same cast iron, evolved nitnc oxyd and yielded a pernitrate. 

8, a. — 100 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*05, with 50 parts of cast 
iron, emitted hydrogen only. 

h, — 100 parts of nitric acid of sp. er. 1*05, with ten parts of the same 
iron, extricated hydrogen at first and then evolved nitric oxyd and pro- 
duced a pernitrate. 

Minute proportions of sulphur or phosphorus are known to 
have a wonderful effect on tae physical properties of iron, and 
now the hydrogen production shows that one substance at least 
possesses a not less remarkable power of altering the normal 
chemical reactions; for when we take the purest iron to be had, 
such for instance as that used for fine wire, the alternative of 
nitric oxyd evolution is silent solution. When no gas is set 
free the product may be either protonitrate, or pernitrate, or an 
uncertain mixture of the two; and afler long continued action, 
protoxyd of iron or peroxyd may be precipitated. Oftentimes, 
when air is freely admitted there is not only no loss but an 
actual gain in weight. In such cases probably nitric oxyd in 
feet forms slowly, but risinff no farther than the surface of the 
liquid it is regenerated and fixed by atmospheric oxygen. There 
is always a production of nitrate of ammonia, but I have inva- 
riably found the quantity much too small to account for all the 
oxyuation that talces place. 

For trials of the purer irons, coarse wire was taken, of such size that 
one meter weighed 15*6 g. A fine wire was used weighing 054 g. per 
meter, and therefore for the same weight presenting 5^ times as much 
surface as the course. 

9, a. — At 0^ C, 100 g. of nitric acid, of sp. gr. 1-05, with 5*2 g. of 
coarse wire, gave off very little gas and made a protonitrate containing 
0*26 p. c. of ammonia. 

b. — At 22** C, 105 g. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 105, with 5-2 g. of 
coarse wire, gave off nitric oxyd, and made a solution of basic pernitrate 
which contained 0-12 p. c. of ammonia. 

10. — At 0°Cm 54 g. of perfectly pure nitric acid of sp.gr. 1*05 with 
6 g. of fine wire, lost 0*080 g. and made a protonitrate and some green 
oxyd. The product contained 0*2 p. c. of ammonia. 

11.— At 0°C., 68 g. of nitric acid of sp.gr. 1-06 and 8-5 g. of fine 
wire lost only 0*090 g. Somewhat more than half of the iron dissolved 
was in the state of protonitrate. There were in the product 0*09 p. c. of 
ammonia. 

12.— At 0® C, 97 g. of nitric acid of sp.gr. MO and 10 g. of fine 
wire lost 0*72 g. The product contained 0*26 p.c of ammonia and 6*7 
p. c. of iron, of which about two-thirds were in the form of protonitrate. 

Thus, by operating on the purer sorts of iron at low tempera- 
tures, we may get an unmixea protonitrate, with acid of as high 
a specific gravity as 1'05. And acid of much greater strength 
gives some protonitrate, if the action is retarded by cold. 
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13. — 71 g. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1-26 being cooled in snow, 10 g. of 
the fine wire were gradually added. 8 g. of the iron were dissolved and 
the loss was only 1*23 g. Were the metal in this case oxjdized by the 
mere decomposition of the acid, 4 g. of nitric oxyd should have been 
given off. The solution did indeed contain some ammonia, but its 
amount was too trifling to account for any considerable part of the oxy- 
dation. 

The nitric oxyd, therefore, instead of passing off as fast as it 
was liberated, must have been in part oxydized by the superin- 
cumbent air and absorbed back into the liquor. The following 
instance gives a more forcible illustration of this matter : 

14. — 7 g. of fine wire were gradually dropped into 97 g. of nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*20. The iron was all taken up leaving only some black skel* 
etons of the fibers. There was no loss, but a gain of 0*26 g. The pro- 
duct contained 0*13 p. c of ammonia and a trace of protonitrate. 

As the iron in this experiment was all used up, it is plain that 
the production of ammonia and a protosalt was not owing to 
the after reaction of the partly made pernitrate on an excess of 
the metal. And it seems likely that the formation of proto- 
nitrate, pernitrate, nitrate of ammonia, and nitric oxyd, and the 
absorption of oxygen from the air were going on simultaneously, 
and during the whole time. 

It is not certainly known whether, in the direct action of 
nitric acid on iron, the generation of ammonia and the forma- 
tion of protonitrate have any necessary connection. I have 
never detected protonitrate in the product unless ammonia was 
also present ; but ammonia is sometimes found when the iron is 
all in the state of pernitrate. Yet in the latter case a protosalt 
may have been formed in some stage of the operation and sub- 
sequently oxydized as the action went on. tfo doubt there is 
often a partial rearrangement of the elements ; for a perfectly 
clear solution decanted from the undissolved iron, will some- 
times in the course of a few days, deposit a considerable quan- 
tity of rust and give off some nitric oxyd. 

The inquiry naturally suggests itself whether in case of silent 
solution there may not be a nitrite formed, — 2Fe and 3N0^ 
giving FejOg 8N0^. Were it so the product would slowly de- 
colorize permanganic acid ; but the amount of permanganate 
bleached by any of the products has never much exceeded what 
was due to the quantity of protonitrate present. I have not, 
indeed, found any good reason for believing that there is any 
such thing as a sesquinitrite of iron. 

When we bring together iron and nitric acid of as high a 
specific gravity as 1*3 the phenomena of passivity sometimes 
manifests itself; and the induction of such a state depends not 
merely on the strength of the acid, but has some relation to itg 
quality and temperature, and to the kind and condition of the 
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iron. In speculations respecting the cause of passivity, it has 
not unfrequentlj been taken for granted that this singular 
change is wrought in iron only by the very strongest acid. 
Thus in a brochure* setting forth a new theory of the constitu- 
tion of acids, Peretti gives the following unsound instance in 
support of his views, and goes on to argue that inactivity is 
owing to the lack of a certain hypothetical deutoxyd of hydro- 
gen: — "H ferro che ^ attaccato si fortemente da questo acido, 
preparato con il commune metodo AzO, +2H0,, cessa di esserlo 
posto a contatto con Tacido azotico fumante AzO^+HO, cio^ a 
dire con questo acido privato de un equivalente di acqua," etc. 
But the fact that an acid of as low a specific gravity as 1*20 
may refuse to act on certain kinds of iron is far from lending 
any support to this and some other theories thfit have been pro- 
posed. The strongest acid has apparently no more effect on 
iron than so much water would have ; but with acid moderately 
strong there is often a momentary action, and then the metal 
brightens and undergoes no further change. Initial tempera- 
ture has much to do with determining the continuance or term- 
ination of the active state ; and yet for any particular acid or 
iron it is riot easy to state the exact degree beyond which qui- 
escence is no longer possible ; for in a still liquid, an incipient 
action may, by reason of local heating, get such a start that it 
will ^o on to the end, while a thorough and constant stirring 
would so distribute the small amount of heat evolved on first 
contact as to cause a speedy cessation of chemical change. But 
when passivity has once supervened, it requires very strong 
heating of the acid to make.it attack the iron again. The foU 
lowing trials show that in treating of passivity we should take 
into account not only the strength of the acid but also its qual- 
ity and temperature, the degree of agitation, and the kind and 
condition of the iron : 

15. — Some nearly pure commercial nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*86 being 
heated to 84^ 0. and briskly stirred, a bit of bright iron wire was drop- 
ped in. The action continued till the metal was all gone. 

In another experiment with the acid at ZZ^ C, the action quickly 
ceased. 

16. — Nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*88 warmed to 81^ C, soon rendered iron 
wire passive. 

Some of the same acid at 82^ C, kept on acting till the iron was used np^ 

17, a. — ^A nearly pure and colorless acid of sp. cr. 1*39 warmed to 80^ 
C, rendered iron wire passive ; but when such acid was heated to 81^ C, 
before adding the iron, the action kept on. 

6. — Some crude red acid of sp. gr. 1*39 warmed to 41'5* C. exercised 
bat a momentary action on wire; and when the acid and iron were 
heated together after the contact, the wire did not recover its active con- 
dition till the temperature was carried up to 88^ C. 

* D%I1*AmSmi» ehimicft deU'Aoqna lopn i Sali e lopra gli Aoidl Koma, 1861. 
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This acid heated to 42® C. rapidly dissolved iron wire. 
18, a. — A pale commercial acid of sp. gr. 1*40, warmed to 83* C, re- 
fused to dissolve iron wire. 
' With such acid at 34® C, the action kept on, 

5. — Some pure acid redistilled with bichromate of potash, having the 
6p.gr. 1*40, and being warmed to 36^0., quickly induced passivity in 
iron wire. 

With some of the same acid at 37® C, the action did not cease till the 
iron was all gone. 

e, — Pure red acid of sp. gr. 1-40 warmed to 68® C, rendered wire 
passive. 

Such acid at 69® C. continued to act 

d, — Some commercial red acid of sp. gr. 1*40 warmed to 66® C, had 
but a momentary effect on iron wire. 

The same acid ^t 66® C, kept on acting. 

19. — A pale acid ofsp.gr. 1*41 heated to 41® C, rapidly dissolved 
iron dropped in during slight agitation ; but with the initial temperature 
40® C, the wire became passive. 

When this same acid was briskly shaken at the time of contact, 49® 
C. was the limit of passivity. 

20, a. — Pale acid of sp. gr. 1*42, at 66® C, rendered iron wire passive; 
at 66® C. the action kept on. 

6. — Common red nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*42, even when warmed to 82® 
C, induced passivity in iron ; but with the same acid at 83®, the action 
continued. 

21. — Steel wire scoured bright became passive when it was agitated 
with pure colorless nitric acid of sp. ^v, 1*30, heated to 60® C. ; but when 
the acid had first been warmed to 61° there was a continued action. 

Other acid of sp.gr. 1*30 with other sorts of steel, gave the same 
limit of passivity. 

22, a. — Pure nitric acid of sp. ^r, 1-34 heated to 71® C, soon ceased to 
act on steel wire; when such acid was first heated to 72® it did not in- 
duce pas'^ivity. 

6. — The same acid even at 100® C, had no action on the same steel 
wire freshly annealed and scoured bright 

For trials of rough and less compact steel, two very long turnings 
were broken up, and furnished bits enough for a large number of experi- 
ments with metal of one and the same quality. 

23. — On this steel nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*26 acted rapidly and contin- 
uously, even when it had been previously cooled to 0® C. 

Nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*27 and at 40® C. soon ceased to act on a bit of 
steel added during brisk agitation ; with the acid first heated to 40*6® 
the action continued. 

And with acids of sp.gr. 1-28, 129, 1*32, 1*33 and 1-34, the limit of 
passivity was between 36® and 40® C. 

With acid of sp. ffr. 1*346 and at 62*8® C, the steel became passive; 
with the same acid first heated to 633®, the action went on. 

Acid of sp. gr. 1*348 even at 76*7® C. rendered the steel passive ; when 
this acid was first heated to 79*6® the action would not stop. 

24. — ^The steel turnings were also tried with common red nitric add. 
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Such acid of 8p.gr. 1*34, at 65^ C, rendered the steel passire; with 
the initial temperature 65*6^ it continued to act 

Acid of sp. gr. 1*835, at 68*3** C, soon ceased to act; with such acid 
at 580^ the action went on to the end. 

With acid of sp. gr. 1-33, at 49'4° C, the action was momentary ; 
with this acid first heated to 50^ there was no stoppage. 

With acid of sp. gr. 1'327 the limit of passivity lay between 47*2* and 
47-8* C. 

Acid of sp. gr. 1*32 at 32*2^ induced passivity ; with the same acid at 
32*8® the action continued. 

With cast iron the limit of passivity cannot be so precisely 
defined. Acid of moderate strength often continues to dissolve 
the iron very slowly and silently after the first momentary, vio- 
lent action is over. It having been found hy many trials that 
passivity may occur in cast iron even with acid of as low sp. gr. 
as 1 '20, the lollowing definite experiments were made : 

25. — Took in each case a tared lump of iron weighing between 2-8 

and 3*3 grams, and some acid at 26*5* C. At the end of four hours the bits 

of iron were cleared of the loosened carbon, washed, dried and weighed. 

With acid of sp. gr. 1*20 the iron had lost 218g. 
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With the 1*20 acid the apparent action lasted but five minutes, and in 
the next two cases the evolution of gas continued somewhat longer. In 
the remaining instances the action lasted throughout 

26. — Of another specimen of iron, pieces weighing between 6 and 7 
grams were tried, eacn with 20 c. c of acid at 28* C. At the end of 18 
hours the product were gelatinous, basic pemitrates, turbid looking, but 
quite soluble in water. 

With acid of sp. gr. 1*18 the iron had lost 2*264 g. 
" " 1*175 " " 2*295 

" u 1.17 4i u 2*266 

« "1-16 " " 2*246 

44 44 1.15 44 44 g'Ul 

27. — Another sample of cast iron in pieces weighing between 2*7 and 
3 grams was tried in each instance with 20 c. c. of acid at 23* C. At 
the end of nine hours the iron in acid of sp. gr. 1*20 had lost 0*285 g. 
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Iq the first instance the action was apparently over in six 
minutes. In the next five cases all was quiet at the end of 
about twenty minutes. In the last three there was no stoppage. 

The phenomenon of passivity, — which had been observed by 
Wenzer as long ago as 1782, and has been the subject of more 
speculation than experiment, — is explained by some as owing to 
tne formation of a coating of insoluble oxyd. But we have no 
reason to suppose that an uncombined oxyd can possibly be 
formed in the presence of a great excess of strong acid. In fiwst 
after contact with the acid the surface of the iron often remains 
as bright as ever, and a crust so thin as to be transparent most 
be too thin to be impermeable. 

Others make the more plausible assertion that the metal im- 
mediately becomes covered with a layer of nitrate insoluble in 
nitric acid. Thus Heldt says:' — "Die Haut von saltpetersauren 
Eisenoxyd durch welche das blauke Metall mit seinem Glasz 
hindurch schimmert, ist unter einer guten Lupe deutlich za 
erkennen." I have never been able to detect any such film 
with a magnifier, and my experiments with heated nitric acid go 
to show that in many cases an adhering coat of nitrate cannot 
exist; for though the crystallized salt is not soluble in cold 
strong acid, it dissolves readily enough even in monohydrated 
acid with the aid of a moderate heat When iron has become 
passive while cold, the acid ought not to require heating beyond 
50^ to make the action recommence. But we have seen that 
even boiling sometimes fails to remove passivity. 

When the iron is temporarily attacked, an incrustation of 
oxyd, or of nitrate, could only by degrees acquire sufficient 
thickness to resist the acid ; and hence the theory of a protect- 
ive film would re<juire the gradual cessation of activity ; but in 
fiBu^t the cessation is usually sudden and abrupt 

Season seems to be on the side of those who refer passivity 
to a molecular change in the iron, which may be induced by a 
momentary electric action set up on the first contact of the acid 
with the metal. And such an alteration in the electric or chem- 
ical relations of iron is no more wonderful than the modification 
of the mechanical properties of steel by tempering, or the in- 
duction of permanent magnetism in steel. 

The following summary shows the results to be obtained by 
bringing together iron and nitric acid under various conditions. 

1. — There mqy be either no perceptible action or only a mo- 
mentary one, the iron quickly becoming passive. 

Passivity supervenes most readily with a red aoid and with 
carburetted iron. And steel has its liability to become inert en- 
hanced by annealing. 

^ Lehre Yon Yerwandiehafl der Eorper, p. 108 ; note. 
' Erdmann's Jour, t Pr. Gbem. zo, 267. 
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2. — ^There may be silent action with the production of proto- 
nitrate, or of pernitrate, or of both together. 

8. — There may be a more or less rapid evolution of gns, — 
mostly nitric oxyd, — and the formation of an acid, normal, basic, 
or rusty pernitrate, or of a mixture of protonitrate and per- 
nitrate. 

4. — Hydrogen may be given off continuously, while a proto- 
nitrate is formed. 

5. — Hydrogen may be evolved rapidly at first and then more 
and more slowly till there comes a pause ; after which the re- 
action changes and nitric oxyd is liberated abundantly, a per- 
nitrate being the final product, 

6. — A very small portion of the acid may be decomposed so 
as to generate nitrate of ammonia; and this can take place 
while nitric oxyd, or hydrogen, or no gas at all is given oftl 

7. — During a moderate action there may be an absorption of 
oxygen from the air, and consequently a greater amount of oxy- 
dation will ensue than can be accounted for by the gases extri- 
cated and the nitrate of ammonia formed. 

Pernitrate solutions made with weak acid and excess of iron 
are generally so basic as to become turbid when they are treated 
with a solution of any sulphate. The precipitate, which is 
probably the tribasic persulphate of iron, is producible when- 
ever the nitrate solution contains less than two equivalents of 
acid to one of ferric oxyd. 

The proneness of nitric acid to dissolve an excess of iron, 
renders it hardly possible to make directly a solution that shall 
contain an exact normal nitrate ; for even if we try to ase the 
precise quantities of material which theory would indicate, the 
reaction is not simple enough to allow us to predict just how 
much acid will be consumed in eflFectiug the oxydation. Yet the 
procuring of a normal nitrate, which has been spoken of by 
some writers as very difficult, is far from being a nard matter. 
We have only to resort to the process by which most other 
ciTStallizable salts are insured free from excess of acid or base. 
Tne nitrate readily crystallizes out of an acid or normal solution, 
and of all the ferric salts it is the easiest to obtain in crystals 
and in a state of purity. In concentrating a solution, care should 
be taken to apply but a moderate heat: and, before setting it 
aside to crystallize, enough strong nitric acid should be added 
to make the liquid seen in a thin stratum appear of a pale yel- 
low color instead of a deep red. 

Solid Nitrate of Iron. — There are two definitelv crystallized 
aesquinitrates of iron, diflTering much in form ani composition. 
The cubic nitrate noticed by Schdnbein* in 1836 and analvzed 
by Hausmann" in 1854, is a tetrahydrate, Fe^OjSNO, 12H0, 

* Pogg. Ann., zzzix, 141. ^ AnnaleD der Ch. and Ph., Ixzziz, 109. 

Am. Joub. Sci.— Sbgoitd Sxrrs, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Nov., 1866. 
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— and, as will be shown presently, is produced only under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar constraint. The more commonly occur- 
ring salt, whicn forms when there is no deficiency of water, is 
the oblique rhombic sexhyd rate, — FejOjSNO, 18H0, — de- 
scribed in this Journal in 1850." At that time I was not aware 
that any previous analysis had been recorded ; but in a little 
work published in 1884, entitled " Manuel du Fabricant dlndi- 
ennes, par L. J. S. Thillaye," is to be found the following pass- 
age: — **Si Ton veut obtenir des cristaux de pernitrate, on fait 
dissoudre lentement le fer dans Tacide nilrique k 84®, en pla9ant 
le vase dans un lieu frais. Lorsque la dissolution est a peu 
pr^ complete, il se forme des cristaux qui aflfectent la forme de 
prismes aroites i, quatre pans et i bases carr^s, quelquefois ils 
ont six pans. * * * * Le pernitrate cristallise est forme 
de Acide Nitrique 41,968, Peroxide de fer 20,725, Eau 37,807." 
This composition corresponds nearly to Fe, O3.8NO, .16H0, 
and the specimen analyzed must have been a mixture of the 
two sorts. Having observed scores of crops of crystals formed 
under very diverse circumstances, and having invariably found 
the sexhydrated salt to belong to the monoclinic system, I think 
it would not be too much to say that those who speak of square 
prisms, either have had the cubic nitrate or a mixture to deal 
with, or have used Vauquelin's eyes instead of their own. "An 
observation which Citizen Vauquelin has communicated" is 
thus given in Fourcroy's Chemistry : — "Concentrated nitric acid 
poured on an oxide of iron arising from the decomposition of 
water, had been left in contact with it several months. * * * 
Citizen Vauquelin was much astonished on stirring the liquor, 
which was of a brown color, to see in it several large crystals, 
the least of which weighed upwards of four grammes. * * * 
Their form was that of a square prism terminated by a bevel." 
As Vauquelin used concentrated acid, he might possibly have 
had the cubic crystals; but the cubic nitrate is not often modi- 
fied, and the last clause, respecting termination "by a bevel," 
suggests a query whether the dimetric form was not predicated 
from a hasty glance rather than from measurement or from care- 
ful inspection. And there is the more room for a doubt because 
in "Citizen" Vauquelin 's time the science of crystallography 
lacked much of the simplicity and precision which it has subse- 
quently attained. In all likelihood it was the oblique nitrate 
which was first observed by Vauquelin : and I may, perhaps, 
rightfully claim to have been the first to aetermine its true char- 

" The editor of the Chemical Oasette,— xii, 211,^speaking of Haosraaon^s ni- 
trate says :~" Ordway gave the formula FeaOg 8NO5 18HOfor it" He sboold 
have observed that I gave no formula for the stUl undiscovered cuUc salt, but de- 
scribed crystals the inclination of whose upright prismatic hcet differed 11^ from 
a right angle. 
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acter and composition, and its close correspondence to the ni- 
trates of alumina and chromium. 

Hausmann obtained the cubic nitrate by evaporating a solu- 
tion, at a very moderate heat, to the consistency of syrup, and 
then adding to it half its volume of nitric acid. By analysis, 
the crystals pressed in absorbent paper, gave him per-centages 
corresponding to Fe, 0,,3|N0, + 13H0, equal to Fe. 0., 
8N0, , 12H0+|(N0, 4H0). 

Wildenstein" found several pounds of cubic crystals deposited 
from a quantity of very strong commercial nitrate that had 
stood a year and a half. They had almost exactly the composi- 
tion Fcg 03,3NO„ 12H0. These accidentally formed crystals 
appear to have come from a somewhat basic liquor deficient in 
water ; and that the segregation had taken place under very un- 
favorable circumstances, is shown by the fact that only "10 
Pfund " crystallized out of "2^ Centner '' of the solution. 

Hausmann 's crystals were produced in a very concentrated 
liquor containing a large excess of acid, — a condition much 
better suited to giving a large crop. A lack of water is, no 
doubt, the essential requisite for the production of cubic ni- 
trate; for I find, by many experiments, that unmixed cubic 
crystals can be made at pleasure by so adjusting the solution to 
be crystallized, that the attraction of the tetrahydrated nitrate 
for water, shall be rather more than counteracted by the at- 
traction of an excess of nitric acid for water; — that is, so that 
the liquid shall consist of tetrahydrated ferric nitrate dissolved 
in trihydrated nitric acid. Almost the whole of the nitrate then 
crystallizes out, because at low temperatures it is but slightly 
soluble in acid of such strength. A solution containing more 
water than will make up Fe, 0,, 8N0„ 12HO+n(N05, 8H0) 
may afiTord a few of the rhombic sexhydrate crystals mixe<l with 
the cubic; and one containing less water will hardly give any 
solid nitrate' at all. When there is water enough present to 
make up Fe, 03,3NO, 18HO+n(NO„4HO), the crystals will 
be all oblique rhombic. 

The conditions of formation of the solid nitrates are some- 
what similar to those for the production of the two hydrated 
chlorids. When a solution is not basic and contains betweea 
six and twelve equivalents of water to one of perchlorid of iron, 
it first deposits the deutohydrate, FejCljGHO, in transparent 
crystals, and then goes on to form the light yellow, opaque, in- 
distinct tetrahydrate, FejCl3l2HO. Unless the liquid lacks 
water, no transparent crystals can make their appearance. 

For making cubic nitrate, the oblique crystals aflford a definite 
material that admits of appreciable treatment. We may take a 
weighed quantity of these crystals in a tared dish, and evaporate 
by a gentle heat about fourteen per cent of their weight, or six 

** Erdnuum's J. fiir Pr. Ch^ Izzzir, 248. 
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equivalents of water; then add trihydrated nitric acid enough 
to double the bulk of the liquid, and set the whole aside to 
crystallize. A still easier method is to raelt one equivalent of 
the common nitrate and add a little over two equivalents of 
monohydrated nitric acid. Atmospheric moisture must be care- 
fully excluded during the cooling and the subsequent repose. 

The following experiment was made with a view of finding 
out whether there is any crystallizable nitrate of iron contain* 
ing still less water than the cubic salt : 

28.— 100 g. of Fe2 03.3N05,18lI0, were gently heated till 27 p.c. 
were evaporated, one-half of the water and one-eighth of the acid being 
expelled. 42 g. of monohydrated nitric acid were added and the dish 
suitably covered was set out in an open shed for several days in the 
coldest weather of winter. No crystals formed except a sliglit fringe 
around the edge, where a little moisture had probably been absorbed 
from the air. 

Afterwards the whole was heated and 33 g. of oblique rhom- 
bic crystals were dissolved in it. On standing in a cold place a 
full crop of the cubic salt was soon deposited. 

So then the drying power of nitric acid does not enable us to 
get a nitrate containing less water than the tetrahydrate, but, 
when pushed too far altogether prevents crystallization. Yet 
Scheurer-Kestner** speaks of a salt of the very remarkable and 
irregular composition Fe^ 03,3NO,,2HO. To obtain this, he 
evaporated a solution of nitrate, at a moderate heat, till it be- 
came very dense and a part was decomposed. The liquid por- 
tion on cooling produced a mass of confused crystals of the 
almost anhydrous salt. The mother liquor by long standing 
gave crystals of the cubic nitrate. 

M. Scheurer-Kestner erroneously cites me as having mentioned 
in this Journal, vol. xxvii, p. 197, such a salt as Fe, O3, SNO^, 
6H0. He probably meant to refer to p. 17 of that volume, 
where I have taken the liberty of showing the generic agree- 
ment of thesesquinitrates with the sexhydrated protonitrates, by 
writing the ferric salt Pe-f 3:9ft« ; and he must have been led 
astray by a misapprehension of the Berzelian method of nota- 
tion. A dihydrated nitrate would be too singular to be accepted 
without a full characterization; and I should be very far from 
calling on the world to believe in a PulS^afie on the strength of 
a mere formula. At tha time of writing the article on nitrates, 
I had not met with Hausmann's account of the cubic salt, and 
therefore was not aware of the peculiarity of nitrate of iron in 
ranking among the tetrahydrates as well as in the more exten- 
sive class of sexhydrates. Other salts of the tetrahydrate class 
may exist as anhydrous nitrates, and it is a question whether 
Scheurer-Kestner's more recently discovered salt, PefJ,fi„ is not 

** Bulletin Soc. Obimiqae de Paris, March, 1862, p. 86. 
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in reality the anhydrous pernitrate of iron with a slight admix- 
tare of the cubic nitrate. For he did not obtain it in well de- 
fined crystals and therefore could not be sure of its singleness; 
and moreover there is no analogy in favor of the formula which 
his analysis assigns to it. It is very remarkable that the tetra- 
hydrate is more fusible than the oblique rhombic salt which 
contains nine per cent more water. The sexhydrate melts at 
47^ C, and Hausmann found the cubic nitrate to liquefy at 
85° C. ; but his product contained a little free acid and it is prob- 
able that the pure tetrahydrate melts at a point between 85^ 
and 40°. 

If six equivalents of water are added to the melted cubic ni- 
trate, heat is evolved, and, after a while, the whole becomes 
solid. 

The unaocount-able anomaly of greater fusibility with a less 
percentage of water is not peculiar to the nitrates of iron, but is 
shown also by the perchlorids. For I find the transparent di- 
hydrate, Fe, 01, 6ElO, to melt at 81° C, while the opaque tetra- 
hydrate, Fcj 01 3 12H0, fuses at 85 5^ C. And if a mixture of 
the two chlorids is slowly heated, the transparent crystals liquefy 
first. The addition of six equivalents or water to the melted 
dihvdrate is attended with the production of heat. 

The plan of using fuming nitric acid to contend with a hy- 
drated nitrate for the possession of water, of course admits of 
more extended application. With nitrate of alumina indeed it 
does not work well, on account of the high melting point of 
that salt and its very slight solubility in even boiling acid. Ni- 
trate of chromium is more tractable, and a mixture of monohv- 
drated acid with the melted crystals, on standing, lets fall nearly 
all the nitrate as a confused crystalline mass probably contain- 
ing leas than twelve equivalents of water, and having little re- 
semblance to the cubic nitrate of iron. In a single instance I 
have seen in the mass one or two crystals apparently cubic, but 
they were too minute and scanty to allow any special examina- 
tion. Nitrate of glucina has never been obtained except as a 
trihydrate, as mentioned in a former paper. Since the date of 
that publication I have succeeded in getting more distinctly 
formed crystals which appeared to the eye dimetric, being indeed 
very short square octahedra. It remains then still uncertain 
whether the other sesquinitrates can form salts corresponding to 
the cubic nitrate of iron. 

With the help of strong nitric acid, the nitrates of manganese 
and zinc may be crystallized with less than six equivalents of 
water, but these products have not yet been fully examined. 

Protonitrate of iron is a salt of such a nature that we can 
never expect to get it in the solid state except as a sexhydrate. 

Protonitrate of Iron. — The most convenient way of procuring 
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ferrous nitrate, is to dissolve the protosulphid of iron in nitric 
acid of less sp. gr. than 112, no considerable elevation of tem- 
perature being allowed. Though protonitrate crystals are very 
unstable, a moderately strong solution may be evaporated with- 
out much risk by a heat not exceeding 60^ C. As the strength 
increases, however, the temperature must be lowered, especially 
if there is an excess of acid. By thus proceeding with greater 
caution as the liquid becomes more concentrated, we may get it 
strong enough to crystallize when exposed to the cold of winter. 

The following experiments show tne difference between weak 
and strong, acid ana neutral solutions, in respect to their endur- 
ance of heat : 

29, a. — A solution made directly with sulphid of iron and nitric acid 
of 6p. gr. 1 -08, contained 29 p. c. of FeO, NO^, 6H0, and 0-6 p. c. of free 
acid. Some of it heated slowly remained clear and unchanged while 
the temperature rose to 83° C. At 90° it underwent a rapid transfor- 
mation and became rusty. 

b, — Some of the solution mixed with about its own weight of water, 
continued unaltered till it was heated to 100°C. It required some fire 
minutes boiling to effect a complete rearrangement of its elements. 

c, — Some of the solution on being merely mixed with one-sixth of its 
weight of pure nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*42, at once gave off gas and made 
a clear, dark red liquid. ^ 

d. — Some of the solution was mixed with nearly its own weight of 
nitric acid of sp.gr. 1*10 and heated slowly. At QQ^ C, it start^ and 
quickly changed to pernitrate. 

e. — A mixture of 28^. of the solution with 11 g. of pure nitric acid 
1-10, began to alter at 77° G. 

30. — A solution of the crystals, saturated at 16°C. and containing 71 
p. c. of FeO, NOjjOHO, was heated in a water-bath. It began to give 
off gas at 85° C. At 88° the rearrangement went on violently and was 
soon finished. 

The crystals themselves while still wet, may be kept in the 
cold without alteration; but when they are quite free from 
mother-liquor, they are apt to start suddenly, even at the com- 
mon temperature of the air, and undergo a rapid transformation, 
a dark red, clear, basic pernitrate being produced. The compo- 
sition of the pasty mass, in one instance, was found to be about 
Pe ff|.8 ; in another it was ^e IJ,.,. These products are apparently 
soluble in water; but the liquor is slightly opaline when looked 
at, though it is clear when seen by transmitted light. The crys- 
tals themselves therefore change to a substance almost perfectly 
soluble in water, while solutions of the crystals, by spontaneous 
decomposition, become rusty, a portion of the peroxyd assuming 
the inert, insoluble state. 

The foregoing experiments show that neutral solutions, even 
when very strong, will bear a pretty high temperature. W"eak 
solutions may b^ brought for a moment to tne boiling point 
without immediate injury. But acid solutions undergo a change 
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much more readily, and the greater the quantity of acid the lew 
stable are they. 

Crystals ot protonitrate of iron, well drained and dried at a 
very low temperature, were found to yield by ignition 27'565 p. c. 
of ferric oxya. The formula must therefore be FeO, NO,, 6H0, 
which would correspond to 27'778 p. c. of peroxyd. 

A solution saturated at 0° C, yielded a quantity of peroxyd 

Suivalent to 66*3 p. c. of the crystals. So at (f the salt is solu- 
5 in half its weight of water. 

A solution saturated at 15^ C, contained 71 p. c. of crystals. 
Its ap.gr. was 1*48. 

A solution saturated at 25° C, contained 75 p. c. of crystals. 
Its sp. gr. was 1*50. At 25** C, then the crystals are soluble in 
one-third their weight of water. 

The slight difiference in strength between cold and warm solu- 
tions, as well as the instability of the solid salt, shows the inex- 
pediciency of attempting to do anything with it except in the 
coldest weather. 



Art. XXXIV. — Some Indications of a Northward 7Van8j>oriation 
of Drift Materials in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan; by 
Professor Alexander Winchell. 

Throughout the northern part of Lenawee and Hillsdale 
counties, the southern and eastern parts of Jackson, and the 
southern and western parts of Washtenaw county, are found 
numerous tabular, detacned masses of limestone, sometimes crop- 
ping out on a hill side, like a ledge in place, and sometimes im- 
oedded two or three feet in the sand and grayel at the summit. 
The position of these masses is generally nearly horizontal, 
though for the greater part slightly tilted in one direction or an- 
other. They sometimes present an extent of six, eight, or 
twelve feet square ; and in occasional instances even more, so as 
to offer every appearance of an outcropping formation. In some 
cases many hundred bushels of lime nave been burned from 
them before exhaustion. Underneath them we find the semi- 
stratified drift materials so characteristic of the general surface 
of the peninsula. At the bottom of the drift, which in some 
places IS not over ten or twenty feet deep, we find the rocks of 
the Huron, or more frequently the Marshall group, in place. 
Many patches, nevertheless, occur as far north as the outcrops of 
the Carboniferous limestone, and create great confusion in trac- 
ing the latter formation unless the fossils are strictly attended to. 
Smaller fragments of the same limestone are still more abund- 
ant throughout the same limits; and, by their disintegration. 
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have imparted a highly calcareous element to the soil, even 
along the arenaceous belts. The percolation of meteoric waters, 
in tarn, has given rise, in great abundance, to calcareous springs, 
and deposits of marl, tufa and travertin. 

In the southwestern part of the peninsula, in the counties of 
Berrien, Van Buren and Ottawa, similar phenomena are again 
observed. The calcareous element of the soil is even more 
abundant; and large patches of sand have become firmly 
cemented, so as to present the consistency and appearance of 
ledges of sandstone. It really requires an extended series of 
observations to convince one's self that the region does not fur- 
nish considerable outcrops of a sandstone formation — especially 
as numerous blocks of undoubted Marshall sandstone occur 
upon the surface. 

Some examples of these phenomena may be more definitely 
cited. On the S.W. J S.E. J sec. 18, Woodstock, Lenawee 
County, (221)/ in the side of "Pi-ospect Hill," limestone occurs 
in tabular masses six by twenty feet, and seven feet thick. An 
old lime-kiln stands near. Similar limestone occurs on the S.E. 
i S.W.i sec. 12, Woodstock (228) and S.W.J S.E.i sec. 1, 
From the latter locality several hundred bushels of lime have 
been burned. On sec. 3 of the same township, the Marshall 
sandstone is reached at the depth of 4 to 12 feet from the sur- 
face. On sec. 4 the sandstone is known to be over 75 feet thick ; 
80 that there can be no mistake in assuming it to be in place. 
On the N.E. J N.W. J sec. 6, Woodstock (230), is a large tabular 
mass 10 feet long and known to be over 6 feet broad. The dip 
is toward the east. 

On the KW. i N.W. }, sea 32, Columbia, Jackson county, 
(233) is a mass of limestone. Sixty rods north of here the sand- 
rock is known to be within 20 feet of the surface, and has been 
penetrated 44 feet. On sec. 30 it has been penetrated 60 feet. 
On the KW. J N.W. J sec. 26, Liberty, Jackson county, (236), 
masses of limestone are so abundant that a kiln has been con- 
structed and several hundred bushels of lime manufactured. At 
the time of my visit, about 35 cords of wood were piled by the 
kiln, indicating considerable confidence in the resources of the 
quarrv. Fragments of Marshall sandstone, with its fossils, are 
abundant, mingled with the fragments of limestone. Similar 
masses of limestone may be seen again on N.W. J N.E. i sec. 
26, Hanover, (239), and on the S. W. i N.E. i same section, (240). 
Several wagon loads of fragments have been removed from the 
subsoil over the principal mass at the latter place. On the S.E. 
i S.E. {j same section, a common well reached the Marshall 
sandstone at the depth of 36 feet, and was excavated 40 feet in 
the rock. The hills on N.E. i N.E. ^ sec. 38, same townshipi 

* These nomben deeigoate the localities. 
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(248), are filled with fragments of limestone, while the Marshall 
Sandstone is struck at the depth of 50 feet on sec. 85, and at SO 
feet on sec. 27. Farther north, on sees. 10 and 11, Leoni, (92 
and 206), similar fragments again occur. Also on sec. 25, Grass 
Lake, (208). At a place one mile northeast of Franciscoville, 
(209), 20,000 bushels of lime have been manufactured in ten or 
twelve years. 

In the adjoining parts of Washtenaw county, several kilns 
proclaim the presence of extensive nests of limestone. Even 
within the corporate limits of the city of Ann Arbor an exten- 
sive deposit has been quarried ; and just beyond the limits, on 
the east, are the ruins of a limekiln which, many years ago, ex- 
hausted still another deposit. 

Similar massts of limestone occur in Hillsdale county, one 
half mile southwest of Jonesville, (270) ; on S. W. i N.W. i sec. 
21, Allen, (274) ; N.E. i N.W. i sec. 21, Adams, (289) ; S.E. i 
N.E. i sec. 22, Adams, (291) ; N.E. i N.E. J sec. 24, Adams, 
(292) ; S.W. i N.W. { sec. 19, Woodbridge, (296), and in many 
other localities. 

In the southwestern part of the state, on the S.E. i N.W. J 
sec. 11, Hartford, Van Buren county, (415), limestone is found 
within two feet of the surface over the space of three or four 
square rods. One hundred rods north of here the wells are 
from 40 to 100 feet deep, without reaching any native rock — 
though thick beds of cemented sand and gravel are frequently 
encountered. 

On the S. W. i sec. 17, T. 7 N.R. 18 W, Ottawa county, (438) is 
the last occurrence that will be cited. Several slabs 3 or 4 feet 
long have been removed, and others remain, over an area of at 
least a square rod. 

It is quite evident that such masses of stratified limestone 
have not been rolled to the same extent as the quartzose and 
gneissoid boulders which constitute the most striking feature of 
the ** northern drift " of the same regions. By some agency 
these tables have been lifted gently from their original sites 
and carefully deposited where we find them. P.aying no regard 
to their included fossil remains, it might be imagined that they 
constitute the ruins of the Carboniferous limestone formation, 
whose place is between these fragments and the centre of the 
peninsula. This formation gently rises toward the periphery of 
the peninsula, and at certain distances from its present outcrops 
would intersect the highest diluvial hills in the places occupied 
by the fragments which I have described ; and which, for this 
reason, might be imagined as marking the outermost limits of a 
once continuous formation of Carboniferous limestone. The 
abundant fossil remains contained in these fragments, however, 
Au. JouB. Sol— Second Sxbies, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Nov., 1865. 
43 
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not to speak of their lithological characters, convince ns that the 
rock belongs to a much earlier epoch. 

In short, no doubt could be entertained by on© who has ex- 
amined the subject, that these fragments appertain to the age of 
the Corniferous limestone. The rock, in structure, is irregular, 
often brecciated, with streaks and nests of bituminous and ar- 
gillaceous matter. At other times it is compact and massiye. 
Not unfreauently it presents the peculiar structure known as 
"lignilites.^ All these characters belong to the Corniferous 
limestone as exposed along the western shore of Lake Erie, and 
at numerous points througnout the county of Monroe. 

Turning to the more reliable evidence of the fossil remains, 
it may be stated that the following are examples of the more 
frequent identifications : * 

At 92, Heliophyllum Oanadense Billings, Cltsiopht/Uum Onei- 
ddense Bill., Acervularia Davidsoni E. & H., Conocardium irigonaU 
Hall, Proetus crassvmarginaius Hall, Amplexus and Favosites. 

At 182, Lticina proavia Goldf., Conocardium trigonale, JDen- 
talium and Fenestella. 

At 208, Lucina proavia and three species of Bryozoa, 

At 230, Strophomena rhomboidalis Wahl, Chonetes glabra Hall, 
Spirif&a gregaria Clapp, Airypa reticularis Dal. 

At 233, Chonetes hemispherica Hall, Atrypa reticularis, OyrUh 
donia ( Vantixemia) Tompkinsi Bill, Pleuroiomaria rotunda^ HalL 

At 270, Chonetes lineata Hall, Atrypa reticularis. 

At 289, Chonetes lineata^ C, glabra Hall, Atrypa reticularis^ 
Lewrhynchus muUicosta Hall, Bhynchonella Thalia Bill., Lucina 
proavia^ Proetus crassimarginatas Hall, Platyceras and Proetus sp.? 

At 291, Cyathophyllum 2knkeri Bill, .Chonetes lineata^- C, glabra^ 
Orthis Vanuxemi Hall, Strophomena hemispherica, S. rhomboidalis^ 
&piri/era varicosa Hall, S, gregaria^ Atrypa reticularis^ ChartoneUa 
scitula Bill., Bhynchonella Thalia, Lucina proavia, Conocardium 
trigonale, Proetus crassivfiarginatus, Fenestella, Producta (two spe- 
cies), Streptorhynchiis, Aihyris, Platyceras. 

At 292, Orthis Vanuxemi, 0, propinqua Hall. 

At 296, Chonetes glabra, C. arcuata Hall, Stricklandia ehngata 
Bill. 

At 298, Strophomena hemispherica. 

The following are the more common Corniferous fossils occur- 
ring in the Drift at Ann Arbor : 

Favosites Gothlandica GoldC, F, cervicomis De Blainv., F. iur- 
binata Bill., F. polymorpha Goldf., F, {Emmonsia) hemispherica 
Y. & S. sp., Fistulipora Canadensis Bill., Michelinia convexa 
D'Orb., M.favosoidea Bill., Alveolites lahiosa Bill., A. Raemeri^ Bill., 
Syringopora perelegans Bill., S. ffisingeri Bill., S. Maclurei Bill., & 
nobilis Bill, Stromatopora concentrica Lonsd., Cyathophyllum Zen- 
keri Bill., ZaphrentisproUJica Bill., Clisiophyllum Orietdai^se Bill., 
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HeUophyUum Erimse Bill., H. exiguum Bill, Cystiphyllum Ameri* 
canuin E. & H., Bloihrophyllum decoricatum Bill., DiphyphyUum 
Archiaci* Bill., PhilUpsasirtBa Vemeuili E. & H., P, gigas Owen, 
ep., AcerviUaria Davidsoni* E. & H., Tentacuh'tes scahris Schlot.^ 
Chonetes glabra Hall, C. hemispherica Hall, Slrophomena hemis- 
pherica H., /S perplana Con., <S incequiradiata H., /S demissa Con., 
Orihis propinqua H., 0. Eryna H., Amhocodia umbonaia Con. sp., 
Spin/era gregaria Clapp, 6*. vartcosa H., *Su acuminata Con. sp., 
Leiorhyndius muUicosta* Hall, Nucleospira concinna* Hall, CAar- 
wneUuscitula Hall, sp., Atrypa reticularis Dal., -4. impressa H., il. 
^peraf Hall, Merisiella unisulcata Con., sp., i/; na^t/to Con., sp., 
LcptocosUa concava H., Pentamerus aratus Con., sp., Slricklandia 
elongata Vanux., sp , Centronellaglans/agea Hall, sp., miynchonella 
Thalia Bill., Lucina proavia Goldf., (hnocardium trigonale Hall, 
1^., Platyceras Thetis H., P.crassum H., P. rfuTno^umCon., Plaiyos- 
toma strophius H., Murchisona Leda H., Proeius crassimarginatus 
H., and more than two dozen species which seem to be unde* 
scribed. 

If no reasonable doubt exists that the^e detached masses be- 
long to the Comiferous limestone, the next question which pre- 
sents itself relates to the region whence they have been derived. 
In view of the facts cited, it is evidently absurd to assume that 
BO transportation has taken place ; for these masses of Comifer- 
ous limestone are found resting over the Hamilton group, the 
Harsfaall group and the Carboniferous limestone — and, I am 
pretty well convinced, even in some cases, as far north as the 
Coal measures. There are insuperable objections to assuming 
that they have been transported with the great mass of drift 
materials from the northern outcrops of the rocks of this age at 
Mackinac and the surrounding region. First, the transporting 
agency has not moved masses of other kinds of rocks which at- 
tain to anything like the same dimensions. Secondly^ That 
agency, if we may judge from the condition of the siliceous, 
trappean and gneissoid boulders of admitted northern origin, 
would have ground to powder so fragile and friable a rock as 
these limestones; or at least would have broken them into 
small fragments, and deposited them in a worn and rounded 
condition. Thirdly, If the Comiferous limestone could have 
been transported in such masses from its northern outcrops to 
southern Michigan, much more would the harder and more mas- 
sive Niagara limestone of the same regions have been similarly 

* These species of the Haroilton group are here inclnded, because occurring in 
the same fragments with admitted Comiferous (and Schoharie grit) species. The 
Lower Helderberg Lepioecdia concava is included fur the same reason. In none of 
the cases just referred to, however, do we experience any difiScuUy in discovering 
slight constant peculiarities in the Comiferous species, fhe richness of the exotio 
Pnft fauna of this locality, in the number and state of preservation of its remains, 
far exceeds any that has been signalized by the geologists of the Old World. 
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transported. The same may be said of the Trenton limestone. 
We find, however, that fragments of these limestones are of 
rare occurrence; and the fossils of Silurian age scarcely sub* 
tain to those of the Corniferous limestone the ratio of one to 
one hundred, in the drift deposits of the southern portion of 
the state. Even the Carboniferous limestone, whose outcrop 
extends through Kent, Eaton, Jackson and Oakland counties, is 
scarcely represented among the drift materials of the region in 
question. It is apparent that we must look in another direction 
K>r the origin of these lost rocks. 

The nearest outcrop of the Corniferous limestone is in north- 
ern Indiana and Ohio, and the southeastern corner of Michi- 
gan*. Every fossil cited above is found in place in some part of 
that region. The formation dips under the peninsula of Michi- 
gan ; and, throughout the area occupied by the lost masses in 
Question, it lies from one hundred to twelve hundred feet beneath 
the surface — the depth of course increasing toward the center of 
the Carboniferous area. The circumstances suggest the exer- 
tion of some powerful agency acting northward with tremendous 
energy, but with a gentle and equable movement. It would 
seem as if the summit of the low anticlinal in the Corniferous 
limestone to the southeast of Michigan had been immersed in a 
shallow sea or lake, the freezing of which had incorporated the 
upper layers of the rock in an immense thickness of ice, which, 
by a rise in the water, had floated off as enormous ice-floes, 
bearing their cargoes of limestone northward till deeper and 
milder water loosened their icy hold, or they became stranded 
on the bosses which mark the belt of the Marshall sandstone. 
From the position of these masses in the ** Modified Drift," as 
well as from the direction and gentleness of the movement, it 
would seem impossible that the events should have been con- 
temporaneous with the actions which characterized the great 
glacial epoch. 

Additional facts exist which seem to lead the mind further 
toward a belief in a northward acting post-glacial agency. The 
fossils of the Hamilton group, whose outcrop is along a belt ly- 
ing somewhat farther north than the Corniferous limestone, are 
scattered through the soil of the region lying still farther north, 
in a degree of abundance which bears about the same ratio to 
that of the Corniferous fossils as the attenuated Hamilton rocks 
bear to the Corniferous. Indeed it may be said that Spirifera 
mucronata is the most abundant single species in our drift; as it 
was certainly the most abundant species that lived in these 
parts of the Lower Devonian sea. Other common species of the 
Hamilton group are Amboccdia umbonata Hall, Cyrtia Bamilton- 

* It probably underlies tlie drift materials of the (southwestem angle of tha 
state and the ottjaceut parts of Indiana, bat bo actual outcrops are known to eztst 
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eneis Hall, Spirifera Marcyi Hall, Spirigcra concentrica Brown, sp^ 
Platyceras aitenuaium Hall, Dalmania Booihi Green, sp., and 
many others. These species exist in an admirable state of 
preservation, quite incompatible with the theory of their trans- 
portation from the far north ; and they occur across a belt of 
tbe state reaching at least thirty miles north of the outcrop of 
the Hamilton rocks. 

Again, above the identifiable Hamilton rocks, we find, in this 
state, a great thickness of argillaceous and bilominoua shales, 
destitute of fossils, but freighted with Kidney iron ore. Nod- 
ules of this ore are strewn not only over the region of the out- 
crop of these "Huron" shales, but throughout Washtenaw and 
other counties lying over the upper Devonian and lower Car- 
boniferous strata — to say nothing of the occurrence of such 
nodules within the limits of the Coal measures, wberCy by some 
geologists, they might preferably be referred to tbe indigenous 
strata. 

Still again, the well marked fossiliferous beds of the Marshall 
sandstone, lying next above the Huron shales, and outcropping 
along a belt still farther north, is represented by a series of 
enormous fragments resting over the non-fossiliferous upper por- 
tions and the Carboniferous limestone. The lower, or fossilifer- 
ous portions of this formation do not outcrop farther north 
than Moscow, in Hillsdale county, while fragntents of it have 
been transported in great abundance into the southern townships 
of Jackson county. The most notable example occurs in a deep 
railroad cut three miles north of Napoleon, where the abundant 
fossiliferous fragments led me for some time to suppose the 
actual outcrop must be in the immediate vicinity ; although I 
had found the non -fossiliferous Napoleon sandstone intervening 
between the locality and the most northern known outcrop of 
the fossiliferous betls at Moscow. I collected here a large pro- 
portion of the common fossils of the Marshall group such as 
jRhynchonella Sngeriana, Choneles pulchella^ Myalina Mxchiganen* 
sts^ Cardiomorpha modiolaris^ Ttllinomya Bubhardi, T. StellOy 
Plertnea crenisiriata^ Cardium NapoJeonense^ Solen scalpriformis, 
JBellerophon galericulaius^ Ort/ioceras Indianensey Ooniatiies Mar- 
shallensis, and numerous other species. The fossiliferous layers 
of the Marshall sandstone are decidedly friable — insomuch that 
it is in little request for building purposes — and it would seem 
absurd to suppose that these large fragments had been moved 
two hundred miles from the northern outcrop of the formation, 
when a transfer of ten or fifteen miles from the southern out« 
crop would bring them to the position which they occupy. We 
should expect, also, if derived from the north, that some con- 
trast in the organic facies, due to local, if not to climatic causes, 
would present itself; but on the contrary, we find the fauna of 
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the fragments strictly identical with that of the nearest indigen- 
ous rocks of the same age. 

The facts above cited recall some observations made several 
years since in Alabama, and which led at that time to impres- 
sions similar to those just set forth. My observations were 
made especially upon the neighborhood of the junction of the 
** Rotten Limestone" of the Upper Cretaceous, with the argilla- 
ceous and arenaceous strata of the Lower Cretaceous. The 
** Bed Loam " of the central belt of the state, which I have evi- 
dences to prove to be but the Rotten Limestone altered in eiiu^ 
or with slight transportation, has in many cases along the junc- 
tion of the upper and lower strata, been moved northward over 
the clayey and sandy region appertaining to the lower Creta- 
ceous ; where, by its admixture with diluvial sand and pebbles, 
it is proved to be an exotic formation. 

I forbear to express any belief in reference to the former ex- 
istence of a transporting agency acting from the south to the 
north, over all or any portion of the interior of the continent; 
but such facts as I have cited cannot fail to call to mind the sug- 
gestions made some years since by President W. Hopkins, 
touching the course the Gulf Stream would necessarily pursue, 
in case of the subsidence of the North American Continent*. 
The facts are of sufficient importance to merit investigation; 
and it is to be hoped that other observers will inform us 
whether they are exceptional phenomena, or correspond, in con- 
nection witn others^ to some ancient, glacial or hydrographical 
area. 

UuiTenit/ of MichigaD, Augost 4, 1866. 



Art. XXXV. — On the Orystallixation of Sulphur and upon the 
Reaction between Sulphid of Hydrogen^ Ammonia and Alcohol; 
by Charles M. Wetherill, Ph.D. M.D. 

Sulphur, in three of its four allotropic condition.s, has been 
well studied, notwithstanding the difficulties which the rapid pas- 
sage of (yS) through (i?S) to (aS) presents to experiments 
upon the first two modifications. 

The most reliable specific gravities which have been assigned 
to the diffisrent forms of sulphur are the following : 

Marchand A Scheerer. DcyQle. 
Rhombic octohedral (« S) 
Oblique prismatic (j? S) 
The red, amorphous (y S) 

* Qu*f. Jour. OeoL Soc, viii, 66. Reprinted, Am. Jour. Scl and Arts, [2], xr, 7J. 
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207 


1982 


1-96 


1-967 


1-91 
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Begnault found the specific heat of {« S) = 020259, and 
Marcband and Scheerer that <»f (j?S) = 0-20684. During the 
passage of {y S) to (a S), a considerable amount of heat is evolved. 

Hence in the red amorphous variety, the molecules are more 
widely separated, and are in a condition of unstable equilibrium. 
In satisfying their tendency to approach each other, they assume 
(by the fusion method) the beta form of prisms of the monoclinic 
system ; but they soon pass into the condition of rest as rhombic 
octohedra (« S), of the trimetric system. This transformation 
takes place, as is well known in the solid prism, which is, without 
change of form, converted into numerous smaller crystals of (o S). 

According to Frankenheim, **^a7nma" sulphur, like other so- 
called amorphous bodies, possesses the property of crystalliza* 
tion ; but the manifestation of the phenomenon is prevented by 
the admixture of alpha and beta sulphur. Heat is the agent by 
which the (o) form is converted into the (<?)and (y) modifications, 
*and has always been supposed to play an important part in the 
crystallization of this element The ordinary or alpha sulphur, 
when crystallized from its solvents, sulphid of carbon, or oil of 
turpentine, reappears as octohedral alpna sulphur. 

Frankenheim, however, observed that when the body is pre- 
cipitated from its solutions at a temperature approaching its point 
of fusion, it assumes the prismatic form of beta sulphur. 

Mitscherlich has shown that crystals of (|? S) are transformed 
immediately into (a S), when dipped into a solution of sulphur 
in sulphid of carbon. 

According to Pasteur, both forms of the element may crystal- 
lize from the above solvent. 

M. E. Royer determined the crystallization from a turpentine 
solution, either in a or (? crystals, according to the temperature. 
Thus, when fifteen grams of sulphur were heated with two 
hundred and fifty grams of oil of turpentine, the solution boiled 
at 158° 0. Upon pouring one-half of the liquid into a glass 
vessel, so that a rapid cooling was effected, prisms were depos- 
ited ; while the remainder cooled slowly, yielded octohedrons, 
and not a single prism. 

Such experiments would appear to present an analogous con- 
dition to the prismatic crystallization by fusion, and subsequent 
change to the alpha form by rest. By the elevated temperature 
the molecules of sulphur are separated, and assume the relative 
positions required for {^ S) ; while, during the slow refrigeration,'" 
they have time to arrange themselves into the rhombic octohe- 
dral form, in which they are in stable equilibrium. 

Each of the allotropio conditions has probably a correspond*^ 
ing vapor density and its own chemical affinitie& 

The only known vapor density is that of {y S) ; the others not 
having been determined from their transformation to this modi- 
fication by the heat required for the experiment. 
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Upon the assumption that sulphid of hydrogen has an atomic 
constitution analogous to that of water, the specific gravity of 
the vapor of the sulphur in the compound is (by calculation) 
2 21126 ; but Dumas and Mitscherlich determined the density of 
the vapor of solphur {j S) itself to be three times this number, 
or 6-63878. It has hence been inferred that the hydrogen sul- 
phid is not constituted like water; but is composed of one vol* 
ume of hydrogen to one-sixth of a volume of sulphur. 

If, however, we were acquainted with the true vapor density 
of (a S), it may be presumed that a calculation involving this 
element would establish an analogous constitution for sulphid of 
hydrogen and water, two bodies resembling each other so much 
in their chemical behavior. 

Otto supposes that sulphur occurs in HS and in most of its 
combination as (« S), and that perhaps in the persulphids of po- 
tassium &c., and in the sulphur acids which contain two, three, 
and four atoms of that element, it exists in the condition of ^ or 
y sulphur. 

When sulphur is dissolved in the fat oils at a moderate tem- 
perature, a large portion of the element separates on cooling as 
a yellow powder (« S) ; but if the temperature be elevated, as in 
the preparation of balsamum sulphuris^ the sulphur remains in 
solution, probably as {y S), and a tenacious gelatinous mass is 
the result of the reaction (Otto). 

This chemist infers that since the vapor density of (y S) is 
thrice that of (« S), the specific gravity of the vapor of (^ S) is 
probably double that of (« S). If this assumption be correct we 
have in sulphur an allotropism like the the polymerism of com- 
pound bodies. 

From these considerations, the question of the crystal form of 
sulphur in the act of separation from any of its compounds be- 
comes one of great interest. 

One of these instances, the subject of this article, has been 
presented accidentally to my notice. 

An experiment was instituted to ascertain whether the pres- 
ence of copper in alkaline solution (ammonia oxyd of copper) 
would determine a decomposition of glucose different from that 
effected by the alkali alone. The ammonia copper was added 
to a boiling solution of glucose until the blue color of the 
former was no longer discharged. Upon cooling, alcohol was 
added and then sulphid of hydrogen was passed through the 
liquid to separate the copper. On the next morning the filtrate 
contained a quantity of beautiful prismatic crystals of sulphur, 
of which some exceeded an inch in length. When spread upon 
filter paper to dry they became opaque, and broke up readily 
into granules. 

To ascertain whether the products of decomposition of the 
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glucose effected the crystallization, a liter of 94 p. c. alcohol was, 
on July 4, 1864, saturated first with ammonia, then with sulphid 
of hydrogen, and was placed in a loosely stoppered bottle upon 
a shelf in the laboratory of the Smithsonian Institution, where 
it remained undisturbed until May 26, 1865. 

At this time the sides of the bottle were coated with white, 
slightly nacreous crystals, which were more numerous upon the 
part of the bottle most exposed to the light. The formation of v 
these crystals commenced upon the day after the saturation with 
the hydrogen sulphid. The solution was of brownish deep red 
color. The crystals measured -J^th of an inch in diameter, and, 
tinder the microscope, had the appearance of scales or plates, 
with rounded, ill-defined contour. A few appeared to be hex- 
agonal and a very few were of spear shape. They were all 
completely soluble in water, more slowly so in alcohol, yielding 
a solution of faint acid reaction. They lost ammonia upon being 
heated with caustic potassa. Their solution treated with sul- 
phuric acid evolved sulphurous acid and depasited sulphur. 
Heated upon platina foil they evaporated without previous 
fusion. Their taste was sharp and biting. Heated in a tube 
they yielded a deliquescent sublimate which contained sulphur. 
Their solution did not blacken acetate of lead, but gave a white 
precipitate with this reagent. With nitrate of baryta a white 
precipitate, insoluble in hydrochloric acid, fell after a short time. 
With nitrate of silver a precipitate was obtained which passed 
gradually from white through yellow and brown to blaclc. It 
follows trom these reactions that the crystals are hyposulphite of 
ammonia. Eammelsberg gives for the constitution of tnis salt 
the formula 3(NH,0, S,03,)+H0. 

If the experiments had rested at this point, the erroneous 
inference would have been drawn from them that the presence 
of organic matter (from the glucose,) occasioned the prismatic 
crystallization of sulphur; but the solution in the last example 
was filtered to remove the crystals ; and the clear liquid was re- 
turned to the bottle. The crystals were washed upon the filter 
with a little alcohol, which was suffered to drop into the bottle 
and formed a stratum of a few lines in depth upon the surface 
of the dark colored solution. 

On the next day a beautiful crystallization of sulphur in 
prisms was observed, and its advance was watched for several 
days. The crystals formed upon the sides of the vessel at the 
surface of the liquid, extended inwards, and developed them- 
selves downward. In proportion as they grew, the liquid ex- 
changed its dark red for a light amber color until the whole of 
the solution had acquired that tinge, the advance being from the 
surface, downward. The prisms were very slender, and termin- 
ated in planes oblique to the axis of the crystal. Not a single 
Am. Joub. Soi.~Sboond Sebibs, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Nov., 186S. 
44 
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octabedron was detected. By their insolubility in water, and by 
beating upon platina foil tbey were proved beyond a doubt to be 
sulphur. Some of the crystals measured over two inches in length; 
they were at first transparent, and of a canary yellow color. 

On the second day after their ap])earance they had lost their 
transparency, and the microscope showed tbem to be full of 
fissures. Very minute crystals were formed upon the prisms 
and upon the sides of the bottle. Those occupying the letter 
position were magnified with a high power, and appeared to be 
bushes or star-shaped groups ot prismatic crystals, radiating 
from a central globular and minute molecule. On the third day 
the latter crystals had become suflficiently developed to show 
that they were not prisms but rhombic octahedra, and that the 
crystals strung along the primary prisms like beads, were also 
rhombic octahedra. These crystals were all ii^ncaUd as to their 
apices by planes perpendicular to the principal axes. The simi- 
lar faces (0) of the hues of octahedra situated along the primary 
prisms were contained in parallel planes. These octahedra did 
not appear to have resulted from a breaking up of the primary 
prisms; but to be deposited upon the latter. I inferred that the 
prisms were at first {? S), in which a change to multitudes of 
octahedral crystals of (a S), contained within the prism, was ef- 
fected ; and that the contact of this group of (« S) crystals with 
the sulphur separating gradually from its solution determined 
the crystallization, in the neighborhood of the altered prisms, accord- 
ing to the alpha modification. It was remarkable that while this 
octahedral crystallization was going on, transparent prismatic crys- 
tals were forming in other parts of the solution, and I supposed 
at first that the prisms might belong to the trimetric system ; but 
long observation of them assured me that they were monoclinic! 

On June 4th the separation of the sulphur was complete from 
the liquid, which was of amber color. At this time other crys- 
tals in the form of transparent scales were forming. These 
were ascertained, by the taste and action of reagents, to be hy* 
posulphite of ammonia. There was nothing new in the crystal- 
lization of the sulphur except the very instructive fact that 
where a prism had fallen from the side of the vessel to the bot- 
tom, the sulphur had crystallized in beautiful, well defined 
rhombic octahedra, with perfect apices, and which were as clear 
and colorless as rock crystal. They were arranged in rows, thus 
indicating the former positions of the prisms upon the bottle. 

All of these crystals were filrst treated with water to dissolve 
the hyposulphite of ammonia. When this was per|irmed under 
the microscope, the transparent scales were seen to disappear, 
and there remained octahedrons and prisms, some of whicn had 
imperfect octahedral crystals depositea upon them. The prisms 
appeared granular ana were oi canary color ; the octahedrons 
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were almost white. When heated, and observed thus with the 
microscope, the crystals became of deep yellow color, and by ele- 
vating the temperature fused, yielding all of the characters of 
sulphur. It would seem to result from these experiments that 
sulphur exists in combination with hydrogen, (or perhaps with 
ammonium), in the B allotropic condition. We may readily 
conceive a change in the sulphur after it has been separated 
from the P to the « modification ; but we cannot so readily 
imagine that it should leave its alpha form to assume the more 
unstable beta condition. 

We have also here an example of the crystallization of ((? S) 
tvithout heat. Since the original prisms of beta sulphur are 
canary colored, and not of brownish tinge, it would seem that 
the prisms obtained by fusion owe their brown tint to p sulphur. 
The hypothesis may be ventured that the color of (o S) is white 
or very pale yellow, that of (/?S) vellow, that of (yS) reddish 
brown and that of (^S) nearly black. 

In the reaction between sulphid of hydrogen in the alcoholic 
solution of ammonium, sulphid of ammonium, distinguished by 
its odor, is at first formed; the smell is gradually exchanged 
for a strong and persistent one of sulphid of ethyl until at least 
no ammonium sulphid can be, by the proper reagents, detected 
in the liquid. The sulphur is then contained in the clear solu- 
tion partly as hyposulphite and in part as free sulphur dissolved, 
or in some manner kept from separating by the hyposulphite/ 
It is to this dissolved sulphur ttiat the liquid owes its dark 
tinge, which depth of color came on gradually as the sulphid of 
ammonium was oxydized. When the solution lost a portion of 
its hyposulphite by crystallization, the free sulphur separated 
and the liquid lost its dark color. Then another portion of hy- 
posulphite of ammonia appeared in crystals. 

As the experiment has been set aside for further examination 
by slow crystallization, I am unable at present to say whether 
any sulphite of ammonia has been formed. The odor of free 
ammonia is very powerful, and the liquid contains sulphite of 
ethyl. A drop evaporated in the air upon a glass slide exhibits 
microscopic oil globules, having a strong smell of the sulphid of 
ethyl. The same globules may be absorbed by agitating the 
liquid with ether, precipitating by water, ana suflTering the 
ethereal solution to evaporate spontaneously in a watch glass. 

The liquid also contains hyposulphite of ammonia in solution, 
and there are no crystals in it at present. 

The following formula may illustrate its reaction : 
3NH4 S+60=NH4 O, Sg O^-f 2NH^ 0+S ; 
and for the sulphid of ethyl, perhaps, 

NH^ S+C^ H^ 0,HOz=NH^ 0,HO-f C^ H^ S. 

' Are 7 S or P 8 aoluble in the bypotolphita I 
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I cannot say whether mercaptan was formed ; the odor ap- 
peared to be aifferent from that of this alcohol, and there was 
no action by the solution on oxyd of mercury. I have regarded 
the formation of the ethyl sulphid as without influence upon 
the peculiar crystallization of sulphur here described. It may 
however be otherwise, for MM. Dietzenbacher and Moutier (C. R, 
Ix, 363) have recently discovered that naphthaline, camphor, 
creosote, oil of turpentine, carbon, &c., modify the condition of 
sulphur rendering it sofib and plastic, as well as partially insolu- 
ble in sulphid of carbon. 



Aet. XXXVL — On the History of Eozoon Canadense, 

WITH A PLATE. 

In volume xxxvii of this Journal, at p. 272, will be found a 
note to one of the Editors from Sir W. E. Logan, dated Feb. 17, 
1864, announcing the discovery in the Laurentian limeslones of 
Canada of organic remains, which, after a careful microscopic ex- 
amination haS been pronounced by Dr. Dawson, to belong to a 
gigantic Rhizopod. On page 431 of the same volume is a further 
note by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, dated April 2, 1864, in which he 
states that in these organic remains the calcareous skeleton re- 
mains unchanged, while the sarcode is replaced by certain sili- 
cates, pyroxene, serpentine, and a mineral allied to chlorite ia 
composition; the minute tubuli of the fossil being injected by 
these silicates in a manner analogous to that presented by the 
tertiary and modern Rhizopoda, which are filled with glauconite. 

These were the first announcements of this remarkable discov- 
ery, which has since been zealously followed up. Specimens 
of this fossil, which Dr. Dawson has named Eozoon Canadense^ 
have been submitted to Dr. W. B. Carpenter of London, who is 
well known to be the great authority on Rhizopods, and the re- 
sult of his examinations has been to confirm completely the de- 
terminations of Dr. Dawson, and to add to the aescription by 
the latter some further structural detaik, which the more perfect 
specimens examined by Dr. Carpenter enabled him to detect 

The results of the various investigations of the Eozoon are 
found in four papers published in the Journal of the Geological 
Society of London, for February, 1865. The first of these by- 
Sir W. E. Logan describes the general geological relations of the 
Laurentian rocks, and is accompanied by two sections which we 
reproduce below. 

He also relates the history of the first discovery of the fossil, 
specimens of which were exhibited by him to the American 
Association, at Springfield in August, 1859— and were then re- 
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garded by bim and by Prof. James Hall as organic, altbongh tbe 
microscope had as yet failed ^o detect tbe beautiful structure 
since found in such perfection in the specimens from other 
localities. 

Sir William Logan moreover recalls the fact that Dr. Hunt had 
already from the presence of iron-ore beds, graphite, and metallic 
Bulphurets, argued for the existence of life during the formation 
of the Laurentian rocks. See on this point a paper read in Jan. 
1869 before the Geol. Society of London, and published in the 
Journal of that society, of which a review will be found in this 
Journal, [2], xxx, 134. This view is further developed in Dr. 
Hunt's paper on American Geology in this Journal, [2], xxxi, 
396, where he concludes on chemical grounds to "the existence 
of an abundant vegetation during the Laurentian period." 

The second paper is by Dr. Dawson, and gives his zoological 
description of Eozoon and its aflfnities, with a lithographed plate. 
The third is an extended note by Dr. Carpenter, in which he 
fully confirms the sagacious determination of Dr. Dawson as to 
the rhizopod characters and foraminiferal affinities of Eozoon, 
and is illustrated with a wood-cut and ten lithographed plates. 
In the fourth place we have a paper on the mineralogy of Eo- 
zoon by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt. 

These four papers are reprinted in the Canadian Naturalist for 
April, 1865, with a single lithographed plate containing selec- 
tions from the three just mentioned, and with the addition of a 
nature-printed section of Eozoon, both of which we place before 
our readers, together with extracts of the papers. 

The Eozoon has also been carefully studied by Prof. T. Bupert 
Jones, who in the Popular Science Eeview for April, 1865, has 
given an excellent paper on the geological and zoological relations 
of the new fossil, together with a colored plate. In addition to 
this the Intellectual Observer for May, 1865. contains an essay 
of twenty-four pages on the same subject by Dr. Carpenter, with 
two excellent plates. As a further contribution to the literature 
of Eozoon we may mention that the pages of the London Reader 
for June, contain a correspondence oetween Dr. Carpenter and 
Messrs. King & Eowney, of Galway, who venture to question 
the opinion of Messrs. Dawson, Carpenter and Rupert «Jone8 as 
to the organic nature of Eozoon. This correspondence is chiefly 
interesting as giving from Dr. Carpenter the authorized an- 
nouncement by Milne-Edwards, that he, after a careful study, 
fully concurs in the views of the latter named observers as to 
the structure and affinities of Eozoon. 

We now proceed to notice Sir William Logan's description of 
the Laurentian rocks, the general facts in whose history are 
briefly given in a paper by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt in this Journal, 
[2], xxxvi, 222. 
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"The oldest known rocks of North America are those which 
compose the Laurentide Mountains in Canada and the Adiron- 
dacks in the state of New York. By the investigations of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, they have been shown to be a 
great series of strata, which, though profoundly altered, consist 
chiefly of quartzose, aluminous, and calcareous rocks, like \he 
sedimentary deposits of less ancient times. This great mass of 
crystalline rocks is divided into two groups, and it appears that 
the Upper Laurentian or Labrador series rests unconformably 
upon the Lower Laurentian series. The united thickness of 
the two groups in Canada cannot be less than 80,000 feet, and 
probably much exceeds it The Laurentian of the west of Scot- 
land, also according to Sir Roderick Murchison, attains a great 
thickness." In that region the Labrador series had not until re- 
cently been certainly recognized, although from the descriptions 
of Mcculloch, and from an examination of the specimens col- 
lected by him, and now in the Museum of the Geological Society 
in London, Dr. Hunt in 1863, had expressed the opinion that 
the rocks of Skye belong to this series. (See as above, page 
226.) Prof Haughton of Dublin has since visited the islands of 
lona and Skye, and confirmed the observations of Dr. Hunt. 
(Geol. Magazine, Feb. 1865, page 73.) 

The labradorite and hypersthene rocks from that island are 
identical with those of the Labrador series in Canada and New- 
York, and unlike those of any formation at any other knowu 
horizon. This resemblance did not escape the notice of Em- 
mons, who, in his description of the Adirondack Mountains, re- 
ferred these rocks to the hypersthene-rock of McCulloch, al- 
though these observers, on the opposite sides of the Atlantic, 
looked upon them as unstratified. 

Sir William then proceeds to notice the ancient gneiss which in 
Bavaria and Bohemia underlies the primordial zone, with a great 
intervening mass of clay slates. This old gneiss, which is esti- 
mated by Giirabel and Crejci to have a thickness of 90,000 feet, 
may, as Sir William suggests, include both the Upper and Low- 
er Laurentian, and perhaps the Huronian, which is believed to 
be more recent than the Labrador series, although the two groups 
have never yet been found in contact. He then proceeds to re- 
mark: 

*' The united thickness of these three great series may possi- 
bly far surpass that of all the succeeding rocks from the oase of 
the Palaeozoic series to the present time. We are thus carried 
back to a period bo far remote, that the appearance of the so- 
called Primordial fauna may by some be considered a compara- 
tively modern event. We however find that even during the 
Laurentian period, the same chemical and mechanical processes 
which have ever since been at work disintegrating and recon* 
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structing the earth's cmst were in operation 
as now. In the conglomerates of the Hu- 
ronian series there are enclosed boulders 
derived from the Laurentian, which seem 
to show that the parent rock was altered to 
its present crystalline condition before the 
deposit of the newer formation ; while in- 
terstrntified with the Laurentian limestones 
there are beds of conglomerate, the pebbles 
of which are themselves rolled fragments 
of an older laminated sand-rock, and the 
formation of these beds leads us still further 
into the past." 

" In both the Upper and Lower Lauren- 
tian series there are several zones of lime- 
stone, each of sufficient volume to constitute 
an independent formation. Of these cal- 
careous masses it has been ascertained that 
three, at least, belong to the Lower Lauren- 
tian. But as we do not as yet know with 
certainty either the base or the summit of 

til is series, these three may be conformably 

followed by many more. Although the 9j^^ 
Lower and Upper Laurentian rocks spread |-®i 
over more than 200,000 square miles in I ? 
Canada, only about 1500 square miles have 
yet been fully and connectedly examined in 
any one district; and it is still impossible to 
say whether the numerous exposures of Lau- 
rentian limestone met with in other parts of 
the province are equivalent to any of the 
three zones, or whether they overlie or 
underlie them all." 

In this connection are given the two fol- 
lowing sections, which serve to show the 
structure of the Lower Laurentian rocks, 
and their relation to the overlying Labrador 
and Lower Silurian series. 

The Eozoon Canadense occurs at Gren- 
ville, and in the Petite Nation seigniory at 
the two points indicated in the first section, 
and in both places in the third or upper- 
most band or the Lower Laurentian lime- 
stone. The same fossil has also been ob- 
tained to the south of the Ottawa, in Bur- 
gess, and jEftrther west at the Grand Calumet "^ " 
on the Ottawa, in both instances in a limestone band whose 
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cise place in the series has not been determined, nor is it known 
whether the fossil extends to the two lower conformable lime- 
stone bands, or to the calcareous zones in the unconformable 
Upper Laurentian series. 

"The Grenville zone of limestone is in some places abont 
1500 feet thick, and it appears to be divided for considerable dis* 
tances into two or three parts by very thick bands of gneiss. 
One of these bands occu- i?. « « .• m u- 

niea a noaition toward the ^'^- 2.— Section across Trembling 

and may have a volume of 

between 100 and 200 feet 

It is at the base of this 

limestone formation that 

the fossil occurs. This part j^^^.^^^.,^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ 

of the zone is largely com- / fee' d e^ef / f 

posed of great and small ft. xjpper Laurentian. <j'. Second limestone. 

irregular masses of white <?. Fourtli gneiss 
crystalline pyroxene, some ^'.Th|rd lim^tone. 

/ au ». », \j\ • ^ Third gneiss, 

of them twenty yards m ^ 

length by four or five wide. They appear to be confusedly 
placed one above another, with many ragged interstices, and 
smoothly-worn, rounded, large and small pits and sub-cylindri- 
cal cavities, some of them pretty deep. The pyroxene, though 
it appears compact, presents a multitude of small spaces filled 
with carbonate of lime, and many of these show minute struc- 
ture similar to that of the fossil. These masses of pyroxene 
may characterize a thickness of about 200 feet, and the inter- 
spaces among them are filled with a mixture of serpentine and 
carbonate of lime. In general a sheet of pure dark green ser- 
pentine invests each mass of pyroxene; the thickness of the 
serpentine, varying from the sixteenth of an inch to several 
inches, rarely exceeding half a foot. This is followed in diflfer- 
ent spots by parallel waving, irregularly alternating plates of 
carbonate of lime and serpentine, which become gradually finer 
as they recede from the pyroxene, and occasionally occupy a 
total thickness of five or six inches. These portions constitute 
the unbroken fossil, which may sometimes spread over an area 
of about a square foot, or perhaps more. Other parts, immedi- 
ately on the outside of the sheet of serpentine, are occupied with 
about the same thickness of what appear to be the ruins of the 
fossil, broken up into a more or less granular mixture of calc- 
spar and serpentine, the former still showing minute structure; 
and on the outside of the whole a similar mixture appears 
to have been swept by currents and eddies into rudely parallel 
and curving layers; the mixture becoming gradually more 
calcareous as it recedes from the pyroxene. Sometimes beds of 
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limestone of several feet in thickness, with the green serpentine 
more or less aggregated into layers, and studded with isolated 
lumps of pyroxene, are irregularly interstratified in the mass 
of rock ; ancl less frequently there are met with lenticular patches 
of sandstone or granular quartzite, of a foot in thickness and seve- 
ral yards in diameter, holding in abundance small disseminated 
leaves of graphite." 

"The general character of the mass produces the impression 
that it is a great Foraminiferal reef, in which the pyroxenic 
masses represent a more ancient portion, which having died, and 
having become much broken up, and worn into cavities and deep 
recesses, afforded a seat for a new growth of Foramxnifera^ rep- 
resented by the calcareo-serpentinous part. This in its turn be- 
came broken up, leaving in some places uninjured portions of 
the general form. The main difference between this Foraminif- 
eral reef and more recent coral-reefs seems to be that, while with 
the latter are usually associated marine shells and other organic 
remains, in the more ancient ones the only remains yet found are 
those of the animal which built the reef." 

The structure and appearance of the unbroken fossil will be 
understood from the following nature-printed section, the prepa- 
ration of which is thus described by Dr. Hunt. 

" The replacing min- 
eral in this specimen 
being serpentme, the 
calcareous septa were 
dissolved from the pol- 
ished surface by the 
action of an acid, and 
the fine material re- 
placing the tubuli hav- 
ing been removed by 
the aid of a brush, a 
wax mould of the 
etched surface fam- 
ished the electrotype 
. cast from which tne 
above figure is printed. 
The lights thus repre- 
sent the calcareous skel- 
eton, and the shaded 
portion a thick mass of 
serpentine, which is 
distinguishable from a 
contiguous thin stra- 
tum of the same min- S. Nature-prlnted section of a specimen of EotoSn 
eral, that seems to form ««*««««^ from Petite Nation Seigniory. 

Am. Joux. Sol^Sbooitd SBsni, Vou XL, Na 13a— Nov., 180R. 
45 
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the base of the Eozoon. The gradual passage from the wide 
chambers and thick septa to the narrower and thinner ones, and 
finally to the irregularly aggregated mode of growth, designated 
by Dr. Carpenter as acervuUne^ is well seen. The white patches 
in the upper portion of the figure do not arise from any imper- 
fection in the electrotype, but represent the irregular growtn of 
this part of the calcareous skeleton." 

Slices of the fossils having been prepared for microscopic ex- 
amination, and submitted to Dr. Dawson, were at once recog- 
nized by him as presenting the characters of Foraminiferal shells. 
After a careful examination of a lar^e number of specimens he 
named and described the fossil as follows. 

'* EozodN Canadense ; gen, et spec. nov. 

Oeneral form. — Massive, in large sessile patches or irregular 
cylinders, growing at the surface by the audition of successive 
laminse. 

Internal structure. — Chambers large, flattened, irregular, with 
numerous rounded extensions, and separated by walls of varia- 
ble thickness, which are penetrated by septal onfices irregularly 
disposed. Thicker parts of the walls witb oundles of fine branch- 
ing tubuli." 

The grounds on which he inferred its foraminiferal character 
are thus stated by Dr. Dawson : 

"1. The serpentine and pyroxene which fill the cavities of the 
calcareous matter have no appearance of concretionary struc- 
ture. On the contrary, their aspect is that of matter introduced 
by infiltration, or as sediment, and filling spaces previously ex- 
isting. In other words, the calcareous matter nas not been 
moulded on the forms of the serpentine and augite, but these 
have filled spaces or chamber^ in a hard calcareous mass. This 
conclusion is further confirmed by the fact, to be refered to in 
the sequel, that the serpentine includes multitudes of minute for- 
eign bodies, while the calcareous matter is uniform and homoge- 
neous. It is also to be observed that small veins of carbonate of 
lime occasionally traverse the specimens, and in their entire ab- 
sence of structures other than crystalline, present a striking con- 
trast to the supposed fossils." 

" 2. Though the calcareous lamina© have in places a crystal- 
line cleavage, their forms and structures have no relation to this. 
Their cells and canals are rounded, and have smooth walls, 
which are occasionally lined with films apparently of carbonace- 
ous matter. Above all, the minute tubuli are different from 
anything likely to occur in merely crystalline calcspar. While 
in such rocks little importance might be attached to external 
forms simulating the appearances of corals, sponges, or other or- 
ganisms, these delicate internal structures have a much higher 
claim to attention. Nor is there any improbability in the pres- 
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•rvation of such minute parts in rocks so highly crystalline, 
since it is a circumstance of frequent occurrence in the microscopic 
examination of fossils that the finest structures are visible in 
specimens in which the general form and the arrangement of 
parts have been entirely obliterated. It is also to be observed 
that the structure of the calcareous laminae is the same, whether 
the intervening spaces are filled with serpentine or with py- 
roxene." 

" 3. The structures above described are not merely definite 
and uniform, but they are of a kind proper to animal organisms, 
and more especially to one particular type of animal life, as 
likely as any other to occur under such circumstances; I refer 
to that of the Rhizopods of the order Foramini/era, The most 
important point of difference is in the great size and compact 
habit of growth of the specimens in question ; but there seems 
no good reason to maintain that Foraminifera must necessarily 
be of small size, more especially since forms of considerable mag- 
nitude referred to this type are known in the Lower Silurian. 
Prof. Hall has described specimens of Beceptaculites twelve inch- 
es in diameter; and the fossils from the Potsdam formation of 
Labrador, referred by Mr. Billings to the genus Archoeocyathtis, 
are examples of Protozoa with calcareous skeletons scarcely infe- 
rior in their massive style of growth to the forms now under con- 
sideration." 

" These reasons are, I think, sufficient to justify me in regard- 
ing these remarkable structures as truly organic, and in search- 
ing for their nearest allies among the Foraminifera^ 

** Supposing then that the spaces between the calcareous lam- 
inae, as well as the canals and tubuli traversing their substance, 
were once filled with the sarcode-body of a Rhizopod, compari- 
sons with modern forms at once suggest themselves." 

*' From the polished specimens in the Museum of the Canadi- 
an Geological Survey, it appears certain that these bodies were 
sessile by a broad base, and grew by the addition of successive 
layers of chambers, separated by calcareous laminae, but commu- 
nicating with each other by canals or septal orifices sparsely and 
irregularly distributed. Small specimens have thus much the 
aspect of the modern genera Carpenteria and Polytrema, Like 
the first of these genera, there would also seem to have been a 
tendency to leave in the midst of the structure a large central 
canal, or deep funnel-shaped or cylindrical opening, for commu- 
nication with the sea-water. Where the laminae coalesce, and 
the structure becomes more vesicular, it assumes the *acervuline' 
character seen in such modern forms as Nubecularia,'*^ 

" Still the magnitude of these fossils is enormous when com- 
pared with the species of the genera above named ; and from the 
specimens in the liurger slal^ from Grenville, in the Moseum of 
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the Canadian Survey, it would seem that these organisms grew 
in groups, which ultimately coalesced, and formed large masses 
penetrated by deep irregular canals ; and that they continued to 
grow at the surface, while the lower parts became dead, and were 
filled up with infiltrated matter or sediment In short, we have 
to imagine an organism having the habit of growth of Carpen- 
teria, but attaining to an enormous size, and by the aggregation 
of individuals assuming the aspect of a coral reef" 

" The complicated systems of tubuli in the the Lauren tian ibs- 
sil indicate however a more complex structure than that of any 
of the forms mentioned above. I have carefully compared these 
with the similar structures in the * supplementary skeleton' (or 
the shell-substance that carries the vascular system) of Calcarina 
and other forms, and can detect no difference except in the 
somewhat coarser texture of the tubuli in the Laurentian speci- 
mens. It accords well with the great dimensions of these, that 
they should thus thicken their walls with an extensive deposit 
of tubulated calcareous matter ; and from the frequency of the 
bundles of tubuli, as well as from the thickness of the partitions, 
I have no doubt that all the successive walls, as they were form- 
ed, were thickened in this manner, just as in so many of the 
higher genera of more modern Foraminifera" 

Dr. Dawson further ascertained that certain parts of the fossil 
present that irregular mode of growth which Dr. Carpenter has 
designated as acervuline, and moreover that considerable masses 
of Laurentian limestones are made up of fragments of the fos- 
sils. He further points out the presence in these limestones of 
other fragments, which are probably organic, and which may in- 
dicate the existence of other animal remains. Films of carbon- 
aceous matter in some of these limestones also exhibit under the 
microscope forms which indicate that they may be the remains 
of plants. He further adds, that " although the abundance and 
wide distribution of Eozoon^ and the important part it seems to 
have acted in the accumulation of limestone, indicate that it was 
one of the most prevalent forms of animal existence in the seas 
of the Laurentian period, the non-existence of other organic be- 
ings is not implied. On the contrary, independently of the in- 
dications afforded by the limestones themselves, it is evident that 
in order to the existence and growth of these large Rhizopods, 
the waters must have swarmed with more minute animal or veg- 
etable organisms on which they could subsist. On the other 
hand, though this is a less certain inference, the dense calcare- 
ous skeleton of JSozoon may indicate that it also was liable to the 
attacks of animal enemies. It is also possible that the growth 
of Eozoorij or the deposition of the serpentine and pyroxene in 
which its remains have been preserved, or both, may have been 
connected with certain oceamc depths and conditions, and that 
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we have as yet revealed to us the life of only certain stations in 
the Laurentian seas." 

Subsequent to the above examination and description by Dr. 
Dawson, specimens of the new fossil from Grenville, and also 
more perfect ones from a similar and newly discovered locality 
in the Petite Nation Seigniory were taken to London by Sir Wil- 
liam Logan and submitted to Dr. Carpenter, who fully confirmed 
the above results, and made out some additional structure. More 
especially he observed in specimens from the new locality, the 

£ reservation of the fine tubulation of the original cell-wall, which 
ad not before been clearly made out The additional points 
are thus stated by Dr. Carpenter : 

"Although Dr. Dawson has noticed that some parts of the 
sections which he examined present the fine tubulation charac- 
teristic of the shells of the Nummuline Foraminifera, he does 
not seem to have recognized the fact, which the sections placed 
in my hands have enabled me most satisfactorily to determine, — 
that the proper walls of the chambers everywhere present the 
fine tubulation of the Nummuline shell (plate, figs. 3, 6) ; a point 
of the highest importance in the determination of the afiinities 
of Eazoon. This tubulation, although not seen with the clear- 
ness with which it is to be discerned in recent examples of the 
Nummuline type, is here far better displayed than it is in the 
majority of fossil Nummulites, in which the tubuli have been 
filled up by the infiltration of calcareous matter, rendering the 
shell-substance nearly homogeneous. In Eozoon these tubuli have 
been filled up by the infiltration of a mineral different from that 
of which the shell is composed, and therefore not coalescing with 
it; and the tubular structure is consequently much more satis- 
factorily distinguishable. In decalcified specimens, the free mar- 
gins of the casts of the chambers are often seen to be bordered 
with a delicate white glistening fringe ; and when this fringe is 
examined with a sufficient magnifying power, it is seen to be 
made up of a multitude of extremely delicate adctdi^ standing 
side by side like the fibres of asbestos. These, it is obvious, are 
the internal casts of the fine tubuli which perforated the proper 
wall of the chambers, passing directly from its inner to its outer 
surface ; and their presence in this situation affords the most sat- 
isfactory confirmation of the evidence of that tubulation afford- 
ed by thin sections of the shell- wall.'' 

" The successive layers, each having its own proper wall, are 
often superposed one upon another without the intervention of 
any supplemental or intermediate skeleton such as presents itself 
in all the more massive forms of the Nummuline series ; but a 
deposit of this form of shell-substance, readily distinguishable by 
its homogeneousness from the finely tubular shell immediately 
investing the segments of the sarcode-body, is the source of the 
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great thickening which the calcareous zones often present in ver- 
tical sections of Eozoon. The presence of this intermediate skel- 
eton has been correctly indicated by Dr. Dawson ; but he does 
not seem to have clearly differentiated it from the proper wall of 
the chambers. All the tubuli which he has descriDed belong to 
that canal-system which, as I have shown, is limited in its dis- 
tribution to the intermediate skeleton, and is expressly destined 
to supply a channel for its nutrition and augmentation. Of this 
canal-system, which presents most remarkable varieties in dimen- 
sions and distribution, we learn more from the casts presented by 
decalcified specimens, than from sections, which only exhibit 
such parts of it as their plane may happen to traverse. 

*' It does not appear to me that the * canal-system ' takes its ori- 
gin directly from the cavity of the chambers. On the contrary, 
I believe that, as in Calcarina (which Dr. Dawson has correctly 
referred to as presenting the nearest parallel to it among recent 
Foraminifera)^ they originate in lacunar spaces on the outside of 
the proper walls of the chambers, into which the tubuli of those 
walls open externally ; and that the extensions of the sarcode- 
body which occupied them were formed by the coalescence of 
the pseudopodia issuing from those tubuli." 

We have here a dia- 
gram by Dr. Carpen- 
ter which he has given in 

his paper in the Quarter- ^ ^ 

]y Geological Journal; 

and from his subsequent B ® 

memoir in the Intellect- 
ual Observer extract the 
following remarks: It 
will be understood that 
not only the chamber, 
but the canals and mi- 
nute tubuli in the fossil b B 
are injected with ser- 
pentine, which, when B B 
the calcareous skeleton 

is removed by an acid, ^ ^.^^^^^^ illustrating the structure of EoMoon, 

remains, and Dr. Car- 

penter especially notices ^^^i^l^V^^TJ^o^ht^diLTy ^rJl ^T^^^ 

the marvellous com- three passaf^es through a shelly partition at h. 
pleteness with which A*. A^, A*. Three chambers of a more superficial 

the minutest extensions _ ^^^' _ n r *u v u ^ ^ 

^ . J i_ J /» B, B, B. Proper wall of the chambers, composed of 

of the sarcode-body Ot ^^^^ ^^bular shell-substance, 

the animal are repre- C, C, C. Intermediate or supplemental skeleton, 

Sented in decalcified traversed by D. a stolon of communicatioD be- 

u a"l^«^ tween two chambers of different layers, and bj 

specimens by these ser- ^ g ^ canal system originating in the lacunar 

pentine models; even space F. 
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the most delicate pseudopodial threads, consistiDg of the softest 
and most transitory form of living substance which were put 
forth through pores in the shell-wall less than one ten-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter, being thus perpetuated to all time." 
"The proper walls of the chambers are everywhere formed of a 
pellucid .vitreous shell-substance minutely perforated with tubuli, 
so as exactly to correspond with those of J^ummuliteSj Qpercxdina^ 
etc." The serpentine casts of these tubuli are frequently de- 
tached by the disengagement of the gas while the skeleton is 
being removed by an acid, but they often remain behind, stand- 
ing side by side like the filaments which form the pile of velvet, 
their lower ends resting on the subjacent segment, while their 
upper extremities present a uniform surface. These casts of 
tubuli are distinguished from the adjacent serpeniine, which is 
pale-green by their whiteness, yet the two are found by Dr. Hunt 
to be identical in composition, and thus, as he, and Dr. Carpenter 
after him, remarks, their whiteness is due to their fine division; 
many groups and bunches of this white substance being found 
by Dr. Carpenter to be aggregations of the elementary forms of 
sarcodic prolongation, which he has described in detail. 

With regard to the intermediate or supplemental skeleton, 
which resembles closely that existing in Cakarina as described 
by Dr. Carpenter in his admirable Introduction to the Study of 
the Foraminifera, it is an exogenous deposit on the outer surface 
of the proper walls of the chamber, where it seems to be produced 
by the sarcodic layer which is formed by the coalescence of the 
pseudopodia after they have issued from the tubuli, and is trav- 
ersed by a more or less minutely distributed canal-system, occu- 
pied during life by prolongations of that sarcodic layer. In 
those portions of the fossil where the chambers, instead of be- 
ing regularly arranged in floors, are piled up in the acervuline 
manner, there is little or no trace of this intermediate skeleton, 
but in these irregularly aggregated chambers the structure of 
their proper walls is still well seen, both in transparent sections 
and in decalcified specimens. 

In the solid masses of limestone which are made up of frag- 
ments of Eozoon, Dr. Carpenter could find no trace of the inter- 
mediate skeleton, though these specimens afford the most perfect 
examples of the Nummuline tuoulation. He hence concludes 
that " the breaking up of the surface of the original Eozoon 
must have taken place before the proper walls of its highest 
tiers of chambers had been strengthened by exogenous deposit." 

Space will not permit us to follow Dr. Carpenter in his com- 
parison of Eozoon with other Foraminifera. He remarks, how- 
ever, the resemblance in its mode of growth with the discoidal 
modem Oydoclypeus from the coast of Borneo, which attains a 
diameter of more than two inches and is made up of many 
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tboosand se^ents, while in Globigerina the contintiOTis increafle 
of the iDdividaal body by segments soon ceases and new indi- 
viduals are formed by the separation of the segments. 

Reverting to Dr. Dawson's remark as to the important part 
played by uie Eozoon in the Laurentian seas, Dr. Carpenter ob- 
serves the significance of the fact that this lowest type of ani- 
mal life known to the physiologist (the Bhizopod) should have 
attained such a great development and apparently culminated in 
the very earliest known period in the history of the life of our 
globe. 

The serpentine marbles of Tyree and of Skye, whose probable 
Laurentian age had been pointed out by Dr. Hunt in the paper 
already cited, offer, according to Dr. Carpenter, "a structure 
clearly identical with that of the Canadian Eozoon." A like 
structure has been discovered by Mr. Sandford in the serpentine 
marble of Connemara, known as Irish green marble. "1 have," 
says Dr. Carpenter, "examined decalcified specimens of several 
portions of tnis rock, and have not the smallest hesitation in 
identifying them with the acervuline portion of the Eozoon Canr 
adense^ although I have met with nothing corresponding to the 
lamellated structure of other portions of the Eozoon. More- 
over in place of the continuous asbestiform layer covering the 
segmente, long straight bundles of filaments radiate firom them." 
The age of the Connemara rock is by no means certain. Sir 
Roderick Murchison was at first disposed to regard it as Lauren- 
tian, but has since expressed the opinion that it is of Silu- 
rian age. 

In this connection we call the attention of American geolo- 
gists and microscopists to the crystalline limestones of the 
Highlands of New York, which are doubtless of Laurentian 
age,* and also to the figure and description, given by Dr. Em- 
mons on page 60 of his Geology of the 2na district of New 
York, of a banded arrangement in rounded or oval masses of 
serpentine and carbonate of lime, much resembling in external 
form the Eozoon of Canada. The specimen figured by him is 
from Warrensburff, Warren Countv, New York. 

The mode in which the Eozoon has been preserved by the in- 
jection of serpentine has already been noticed, but is further 
described in Dr. Hunt's paper, from which we make the follow- 
ing extracts : 

" The details of structure have been preserved by the intro- 
duction of ceVtain mineral silicates, which have not only filled 
up the chambers, cells, and canals left vacant by the disappear- 
ance of the animal matter, but have in very many cases oeen 
iniected into the tubuli, filling even their smallest ramifications. 
These silicates have thus taken the place of the original sarcode, 

' Sm this Journal, [2], ttttt, 97. 
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while the calcareous septa remain. It will then be understood 
that when the replacement of the Eozodn by silicates is spoken 
of, this is to be understood of the soft parts only ; since the cal- 
careous skeleton is preserved in most cases without any altera- 
tion. The vacant spaces left by the decay of the sarcode may 
be supposed to have been filled by a |)rocess of infiltration, in 
which the silicates were deposited from solution in water, like 
the silica which fills up the pores of wood in the process of sill- 
cification. The replacing silicates, so far as yet observed, are a 
white pyroxene, a pale-green serpentine, and a dark-green 
aluminomagnesian mineral, which is allied in composition to 
chlorite and to pyrosclerite, and which I have referred to lognn- 
ite. The calcareous septa in the last case are found to be dolo- 
mitic, but in the other instances are nearly pure carbonate of 
lime. The relations of the carbonate and the silicates are well 
seen in thin sections under the microscope, especially by polar- 
ized light. The calcite, dolomite, and pyroxene exhibit their 
crystalline structure to the unaided eye; and the serpentine and 
loganite are also seen to be crystalline when examined with the 
microscope. When portions of the fossil are submitted to the 
action of an acid, the carbonate of lime is dissolved, and a co- 
herent mass of serpentine is obtained, which is a perfect cast of 
the soft parts of the Eozodn. The form of the sarcode which 
filled the chambers and cells is beautifully shown, as well as the 
connecting canals and the groups of tubuli; these latter are seen 
in great perfection upon surfaces from which the carbonate of 
lime has been partially dissolved. Their preservation is gener- 
ally most complete when the replacing mineral is serpentine, 
although very perfect specimens are sometimes found in pyrox- 
ene. The crystallization of the latter mineral appears, however, 
in most cases to have disturbed the calcareous septa." 

"Serpentine and pyroxene are generally associated in these 
specimens, as if their deposition had marked difiFerent stages of 
a continuous process. At the Calumet, one specimen of the 
fossil exhibits the whole of the sarcode replaced by serpentine; 
while, in another one from the same locality, a layer of pale 
green translucent serpentine occurs in immediate contact with 
the white pyroxene. The calcareous septa in this specimen are 
very thin, and are transverse to the plane of contact of the two 
minerals; yet they are seen to traverse both the pyroxene and 
the serpentine without any interruption or change. Some sec- 
tions exhibit these two minerals filling adjacent cells, or even 
portions of the same cell, a clear line of division being visible 
oetween them. In the specimens from Grenville, on the other 
hand, it would seem as if the development of the Eozodn (con- 
siderable masses of which Were replaced by pyroxene) had been 
interrupted, and that a second growth of the amimal, which was 
Aif. JoxxB. Soi.— Second Sbbixs, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Nov., 186&. 
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replaced by serpentine, had taken place upon the older maBSCS, 
filling up their interstices." 

The paper of Dr. Hunt contains numerous analyses of the 
various minerals noticed above, yfe extract his account of the 
loganite, which replaces the Eozoon from Burgess. The cal- 
careous septa in these specimens are represented by a ** some- 
what ferriferous dolomite, the analysis ot which was made upon 
portions mechanically separated from the enclosed silicate; it 

Jrielded carbonate of magnesia 40*7, carbonate of lime, with a 
ittle peroxyd of iron, 59*0=99'7. The septa of the specimen 
from this locality are in some parts more than 8*0 millimeters in 
thickness, and exhibit the chambers, cells and septal orifices; 
bat no tubuli are seen. The replacing material has the hardness 
of serpentine, for which it was at first mistaken. Its color is 
blackish-green, but olive-green in thin sections, when it is seen 
by transmitted light to be crystalline in texture. Its fracture is 
granular, and its lustre feebly shining. It is decomposed by 
heated sulphuric acid, and was thus analyzed, yielding the re- 
sult I. The centesimal composition of the soluble portion is 
given under n. 

I. n. III. 

Silica 88*75 36*14 8(J-50 

Alumina 9*74 1015 10*80 

Magnesia • 30-24 31*47 28*20 

Protoxyd of iron 8*19 8*60 9-64 

Water 1408 1464 14*62 

Insoluble sand 250 .... .... 



98-51 10000 99-66 

'* The silicate which here takes the place of the pyroxene and 
serpentine observed in the other specimens of Eozoon is one of 
frequent occurrence in the Laurentian limestones, and appears 
to constitute a distinct species, which I long since dcscribea un- 
der the name of loganite, and which occurs at the Calumet in 
dark brown prismatic crystals. I have since observed a similar 
mineral in two other localities besides the one here noticed. The 
result III, which is placed by the side of the analysis of the Bur- 
gess fossil, was obtained with a greenish-grey sparry prismatic 
variety from North Elmsley, having a hardness of 3*0, and a 
specific gravity of 2*689. These hydrous alumino-magnesian 
silicates, which I have included under the name of loganite,' are 
related to chlorite and to pyrosclerite in composition ; but these 
last are distioguished from it by their eminently foliated mica- 
ceous structure." 

" When examined under the microscope, the loganite which 
replaces the Eozoon of Burgess, shows traces of cleavage-lines, 

' For a daeeriptioD of this and timiUur tilicatet, see Geology of Canada^ p. 491. 
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which indicate a crystalline stracture. The grains of insolable 
matter found in the analysis, chiefly of quartz sand, are distinctly 
seen as foreign bodies imbedded in the mass, which is moreover 
marked by lines apparently due to cracks formed by a shrink- 
ing of the silicate, and subsequently filled by a further infiltra- 
tion of the same material, xiiis arrangement resembles on a 
minute scale that of septaria. Similar appearances are also ob- 
served in the serpentine which replaces the Eozoon of Grenville, 
and also in a massive serpentine from Burgess, resembling this, 
and enclosing fragments of the fossil. In both of these speci- 
mens also grains of mechanical impurities are detected by the 
microscope; they are, however, rarer than in the loganite of 
Burgess." 

" From the above facts it may be concluded that the various 
silicates which now constitute pyroxene, serpentine, and loganite 
were directly deposited in waters in the midst of which the 
Eozoon was still growing, or had only recently perished ; and 
that these silicates penetrated, enclosed, and preserved the cal- 
careous structure precisely as carbonate of lime might have 
done. The association of the silicates with the Eozoon is only 
accidental ; and large (juantities of them, deposited at the same 
time, include no organic remains. Thus, for example, there are 
found associated with the Eozoon limestones of Grenville, mas- 
sive layers and concretions of pure serpentine; and a serpentine 
from Burgess has already been mentioned as containing only 
small broKen fragments of the fossil. In like manner large 
masses of white pyroxene, often surrounded by serpentine, both 
of which are destitute of traces of organic structure, are found 
in the limestone at the Calumet. In some cases, however, the 
crystallization of the pyroxene has given rise to considerable 
cleavage-planes, and has thus obliterated the organic structure 
from masses which, judging from portions visible here and there, 
appear to have been at one time penetrated by the calcareous 
plates of Eozoon. Small irregular veins of crystalline calcite, 
and of serpentine, are found to traverse such pyroxene masses 
in the Eozoon -limestone of Grenville." 

Veins of fibrous serpentine (chrysotile) in like manner inter- 
sect the serpentine of this region, and are sometimes found cut- 
ting across the masses of Eozoon. It is stated in a note to this 
portion of the paper that, "Recent examinations have shown 
that some of these masses encrusted with Eozoon replaced bv 
serpentine, consist of crystalline pyrallolite (rensselaerite) ; which 
seems, like the other silicates, to have replaced the organic mat- 
ter of the Rhizopod." 

" These observations bring the formation of siliceous minerals 
fi9tce to face with life, and show that their generation was not in* 
compatible with the contemporaneous existence and the preserve 
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ation of organic forms. They confirm, moreover, the view which 
I some years since put forward, that these siiicated minerals 
have been formed, not by subsequent metamorphism in deeply 
buried sediments, but by reactions going on at the earth's sur- 
face.* In support of tliis view, I have elsewhere referred lo the 
deposition of silicates of lime, itiagnesia, and iron from natural 
waters, to the great beds of sepiolite in the unaltered tertiary 
strata of Europe ; to the contemporaneous formation of neoljte 
(an aluraina-magnesian silicate related to loganite and chlorite 
in composition) ; and to glauconite, which occurs not onlv in 
secondary, tertiary, and recent deposits, but also, as I have 
shown, in Lower Silurian strata.* This hydrous silicate of pro- 
toxyd of iron and potash, which sometimes includes a consider- 
able proportion of alumina in its composition, has been ob- 
servea by Ehrenberg, Mantell, and Bailey associated with or- 
ganic forms in a manner which seems iaQntical with that in 
which pyroxene, serpentine, and loganite occur with the Eozooa 
in the Laurentian limestones. According to the first of these 
observers, the grains of green-sand or glauconite from the ter- 
tiary limestone of Alabama are casts of the interior of Poly- 
thalamia ; the glauconite having filled them by * a species of nat- 
ural injection, which is often so perfect that not only the large 
and coarse cells, but also the very finest canals of the cell-walls, 
and all their connecting tubes, are thus petrified and separately 
exhibited.' Bailey confirmed these observations, and extended 
them. He fourrd in various cretaceous and tertiary limestones 
of the United States, casts, in glauconite, not only of Foramina 
ifei-a, but of spines of Echinus^ and of the cavities of corals. 
Besides, there were numerous red, green, and white casta of 
minute anastomosing tubuli, which, according to Bailey, resem- 
ble the casts of the holes made by burrowing sponges (Clfona) 
and worms. These forms are seen after the dissolving of the 
carbonate of lime by a dilute acid. He found moreover, simi- 
lar casts of Foraminifera^ of minute raoUusks, and of branching 
tubuli, in mud obtained from soundings in the Gulf-stream, and 
concluded that the deposition of glauconite is still going on in 
the depths of the sea.* Pourtales has followed up these investi- 
gations on the recent formation of glauconite in the Gulf-stream 
waters. He has observed its deposition also in the cavities of 
Milkpores^ and in the canals in the shells of Balanits. Accord- 
ing to him, the glauconite grains formed in Foramini/era lose 
after a time their calcareous envelopes, and finally become 
'conglomerated into small black pebbles,' sections of which still 

* TTiis Joornal, [2]. xxix, 281 ; xxxil 286. Geology of Canada, p. fi7t. 

* This Journal, [21. zxziii, 277. Oeologj of Canada, p. 487. 

* This Jonroal, [2 J, xii» 280. 
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show under a microscope the characteristic spiral arrangement 
of the cells.* 

"It appears probable from these observations that glauconite 
is formed by chemical reactions in the ooze at the bottom of the 
sea, where dissolved silica comes in contact with iron-oxyd ren- 
dered soluble by organic matter; the resulting silicate deposits 
itself in cavities of shells and oiher vacant spaces. A process 
analogous to this in its results, has filled the chambers and canals 
of the Laurentian i^orammi/em with other silicates; from the 
comparative rarity of mechanical impurities in these silicates, 
however, it would appear that they were deposited in clear 
water. Alumina and oxyd of iron enter into the composition of 
loganite as well as of glauconite; but in the other replacing 
minerals, pyroxene and serpentine, we have only silicates of 
lime and magnesia, which were probably formed by the direct 
action of alkaline silicates, either dissolved in surface-waters, or 
in those of submarine springs, upon the calcareous and mag- 
nesian salts of the sea water." 

In the second part of Dr. Hunt's paper on Natural Waters, 
published in this Journal for July, there will be found in § 41 
some observations bearing on the formation of the silicates of 
lime and magnesia. The chemical and mineralogical relations 
of the Eozoon, or rather of its replacing silicates, are by no 
means the least important points in the history of this remark- 
able fossil. « 

Explanation of the Plate illustrating the Structure and Affinities of 
Eozoon Canadense, 

Of the figures here given, 1, 3, 6 a, 66, and 7, are selected 
from two plates given by Dr. Carpenter to illustrate his paper; 
while 2, 4, and 5, are from the plates accompanying Dr. Daw- 
son's description, and are from drawings by Mr. Horace H. 
Smith, the artist of the Canadian Geological Survey. 

The figures, with the exception of 7, are from transparent 
sections of specimens in which the original shell was well pre- 
served, and its minutest cavities infiltrated with serpentine. 
Figure 7 is from a specimen from which the calcareous skeleton 
was removed by an acid, and represents the internal casts of the 
tubes, as seen by reflected light. 

Fig. 1. Vertical section of regularly stratified portion of Eozodn show- 
ing the ordinarily continuous connection of the chambers of 
each stratum; magnified 10 diameters. 
2. Horizontal section of Eozoon from Grenville, magnified 25 

diameters; a, systems of tubuli ; 6, secondary chamber. 
8. Portions of two chambers of different layers, showing at a, a, 
the proper wells of their chambers ; at 6, 6, the iDtermediate 

* Report of Unittd States Coast Survey, 1868, p. 248. 
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skeleton ; and at c, c, a stoloniferous passage ; magnified 25 
diameters. 
Fig. 4. One of the systems of tubuli cut transversely ; magnified 100 
diameters. 

5. Part of a system of tubuli cut transversely ; magnified 200 

diameters. 

6. Portions of the proper wall of the chambers, • showing its 

Nummuline tubulation, as seen at a in longitudinal, and at b 
in transverse section ; magnified 100 diameters. 

7. Cast of the interior of canal-systom ; an entire group magni- 

fied 10 diameters. 



Art. XXXYH— Notices of Earthquakes. 

I. Notices of the Earthquake of August 11 th, in the Mississippi Valley; 
received from Dr. A. Wislizbnus, of St. Louis. 

1. Note by Dr, Wislizenus, — In the city of St. Louis the motion 
was felt by many persons in two distinct shocks, but lasting, in 
my estimate, not longer than about twenty seconds. Some ob- 
served its direction as going from north to south. 

2. Notice from the Missouri Bepuhlican^ of St. T^uis, Aug. 18, 
1865. — The shock of an earthquake was sensibly felt iu this city 
yesterday morning at 25 minutes to 9 o'clock. The motion was 
an oscillating one, the earth seeming to swing gently, like the 
pendulum of a clock. It lasted nearly a minute and a half — the 
intermediate motions being slighter than was perceived at the 
beginning and end of the shock. During its duration, chamber 
furniture, gas fixtures, etc., could be seen to rock, and a cracking 
sound proceeded from the walls of the houses, as if their steadi- 
ness was seriously disturbed. 

CairOj lU., Aug. 17. — A. severe shock of an earthquake was 
felt here at 8*» 45™ this morning, causing people to rush out of 
their houses in the greatest consternation. 

Jackson, Mississippi, Aug- 17. — The eflfect of the earthquake 
was seriously felt about 9 oVlock this morning at Memphis, 
Lagrange, Brolly Springs, Oxford, and Grenada. At Memphis 
the shock was severe enough to cause people to run out of 
houses. 

8. Extracts from a letter to Dr. A. Wislizenus by Mr. John T. 
ScOTT, Attorney at Law at New Madrid, Mo., dated Sept 6, 
1865. — On the morning of the 17th of August, about half-past 
8 o'clock, I was going to my oflBce, and having to proceed 
through a park, and being about the middle of it, and in the 
best possible position for hearing and observation, I heard, as I 
thought for the moment, heavy rolling thunder. This astonished 
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me, for it was almost entirely clear, no clouds whatever visible 
that in the least indicated thunder, rain, or change of weather. 
I was at this time going in a southeasterly direction, and the 
thunder, as for the moment I had taken it to be, seemed to be 
exactly in the opposite direction from that in which I was then 
going. Astounaed as I was, I stopped, and, turning to ascertain 
from whence this noise proceeded, the earth began to vibrate to 
and fro from northwest to southeast, and continued for several 
times, the first vibration being the greatest (apparently not less 
than three or four inches), and gradually aiminishing. On 
turning fully around, the noise which I had taken for thunder, 
but which, in fact, was the noise accompanying the earthquake, 
seemed to be about in a northwesterly direction from here ; and 
had it been thunder, I should have thought it not over twelve or 
fifteen miles distant. It seemed to roll or pass off in a north- 
easterly direction, or at right angles to the vibrations of the 
earth. The noise and vibrations lasted about a minute. 

In the town, the druggists' jars, bottles, &c., were all rocked 
to the very edge of the shelves, and some of them off. Chim- 
neys were considerably damaged ; dishes, cups, saucers, glasses, 
&c. suffered much. The cattle and dogs all ran in • confusion 
and seemed much alarmed, and utterly at a loss to know where 
or in what direction to go. 

I was talking to a ferryman here a few days since about the 
earthquake, and he told me that he was at the time crossing the 
Mississippi river in a skiff, and that the water rolled as if a 
steamboat had just passed. He said he was much frightened 
until he heard the noise and thought what it was. The fact is, 
however — and such was the case at the time referred to — that 
the noise generally precedes the shaking or vibration from one 
to three seconds. In this case I think it was about two seconds. 

I would mention one fact, notorious here, that the earthquakes 
are much more severe in the swamp or low and inundated lands, 
than in the high and dry lands. Hence it is that those living 
west of here, in what is called Little Eiver Swamps, and follow 
hunting for an occupation, often experience earthquakes when we 
feel none at all. The earthquake of the 17th, of which I am 
speaking, was much more severe there than here or in high and 
ary lands. 

Another remarkable fact about the earthquakes here, is, that 
while sometimes the earth quakes or trembles, as it were, at 
other times it seems to roll in waves, like the ocean, and at oth- 
ers, as in" the one I am more particularly speaking of at present, 
it vibrates, apparently, in a horizontal direction. They most 
generally come from the west or northwest, sometimes from the 
southwest. The character of the noise, or roaring, as it is gen- 
erally called, is also variable. 
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May I not now suggest a plan by which valuable information, 
relative to the time, center, and progressive movement of these 
convulsions, might be obtained; Suppose there should be a 
correspondent at the county seat of every county in the vicinity 
of the region of earthquakes, whose duty it should be to note 
all the facts of each convulsion, its direction, its duration, &c., 
and forward the same to some scientific gentleman for compari- 
son and analysis. Could not some^ing be obtained by this 
means ? 

I am told that the most graphic description of the earthquakes 
of 1811 and 1812 is to be found in the works of Lorenzo Dow. 
This description is from the pen, and in a letter of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bryan to that reverend gentleman, Mr. Dow. The old 
lady was residing here at the time, and is still here, in her 88th 
year. Perhaps you might glean something from that letter. 

I would further remark that I did not conclude the above last 
evening, and just as I was writing the line above ray signature, at 
a quarter past 8 o'clock this murninff, the 7th, we had another 
shock, shaking houses, &c. considerably. It was not accompanied 
with much noise — came from a westerly direction, and lasted 
about half a minute. 

II. Notices^ received from Dr. C. F. Winslow, of Boston. 

1, Letter to Dr. Winslow^ from Mr. G. Pendleton, dated Roch- 
ester, Sept. 10, 1865. — In accordance with my promise I here- 
with send you the facts about the earthquakes I have experi- 
enced during my voyages in the Pacific ocean. 

(1.) Earthquake off Kamtschalka in 1845. — The first case was 
as follows: — On board the ship Charles Phelps, at sea, Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1845, Cape Kamtschatka bearing N.W., distance 15 to 
20 miles; the weather clear, wind light and baffling from the 
westward. At about 8 A. M. we felt a heavy shock of an earth- 
quake, causing the ship to tremble about as she would if going 
in stays in a strong wind ; and the noise on board was much like 
the rolling of a heavy cask fore and aft the deck. It lasted 
about 15 to 20 seconds, and then passed off, and left all quiet 

(2.) Earthquake at Quam^ one of Hie Ladrones^ in 1849. — The 
next earthquake I find noticed as follows, in my journal : — 
Ship Mary & Susan, of Stonington, at Ulmata Bay, Island of 
Guam, Jai^iary 24th, 1849. At 230 P. M. experienced the shock 
of an earthquake which was far beyond anything I have ever 
known before. It lasted for about one minute, and was followed 
by seven other shocks during the night, the last being at day- 
light of the 25th. The last seven shocks were much lighter 
than the first. At the time of the first shock, and during the 
night, the atmosphere was a little hazy, and had a very strong 
gulphurous smell. The earliest intimation we had of the first 
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great shock was an exceedingly great agitation of the water and 
the land. The convulsion on the land was so great that all of 
the brick and stone buildings on the Island were more or less 
injured, and some were reduced to a mass of ruins ; and a man 
could not keep on his feet without holding on to something. I 
had a boat on shore at the time, and the inflood of the water 
was so great that it took her into the tops of the trees near the 
ocean, and swept water casks and such things a fourth of a mile 
or more into the country. And when the water receded, it left 
them with hundreds of fish high and dry, and the land at the 
watering place sank about twelve feet. When the water receded 
it took my ship back with such force that it parted my chain 
and I lost an anchor; she had run over it when the water flowed 
in and then went back with great force. 

I would say that at the time of the first shock, and through 
the night, the wind was very light from the northeast. Several 
ships lying at Apra (the capitol of the Island) lost anchors by 
being covered up at the bottom of the harbor, and they had to 
part or cut their chains. I think there were six lost. The mo- 
tion of the water on the Island was east and west. 

2. Noiesfrom the Journal of Dr.C.F. Winslow, — (^,) Earil}qxiahe 
at Lima, March, 1865. — T. J. Pope, Esq., Secretary 6f Legation 
to the Embassy of Peru at Lima, informs me that on the 1st of 
March 1865, at 6^ A. M., he was then on board the U. S. Ship 
Lancastre (acting as secretary to the Admiral), and his attention 
was called by the orderly to the strange agitation of the water 
in the bay. He states that the surface of the bay for a long dis- 
tance around the ship was in a state of agitation and ferment, 
and that the water with wind was thrown up in jets from 12 to 
15 inches. The odor of the sulphuretted or carburetted hydro- 
gen was horrid, and the white paint of the ship was blackened. 
This occurred about the time (just before, in February,) when a 
great wave suddenly rushed into Callao bay and swept the bath- 
ing house awaj*^, and several persons drowned. There were 
several shocks of earthquakes aoout this time. But Mr. Pope 
felt no shock on the 1st of March, at the time of the phenome- 
non he speaks of. 

Lima, April 20, 1 865. 

(2.) EarOiquahe off Paita, May, 1865.— At J past 1 P. M., a 
strong earthquake was felt here which agitated the people very 
much. It lasted 20 seconds. This is experienced by me and is 
the strongest I have felt in Paita. Movement great from N.E. 

Paita^May 15, 1865. 

(3.) Earthquake at Amoiapa in Aug. 1858. — In 1858, August 
28, at 6*6 A. M., I felt a very severe earthquake at Amotapa. 
Made a crack in the river Chira, so that sulphurous fumes and 
Am. Jovjl Scl— Skoond Ssbiss, Vol. XL, No. 120.-.Nov., 1865. 
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petroleum came to the surface. This was felt very far into the 
interior and was supposed to originate in the neighborhood of 
Longai. Mr. Woodhouse and Mr. Dewal both tell me of this 
earthquake, being then residents of this place or Paita. The 
earth trembled slightly very often for the next 24 hours. 

AmotapR,Maj 27, 1865. 

(4r.) List of Earthquakes, copied at Lima, from books given me 
by Mr. Wm. Sterling, of Amotapa, May 28, 1865*. — Earthquake in 
Lima, 1860, Apr. 21, 1*85 A. M.; pretty strong. At 12 o'clock, 
midnight, of 21st, a slight shock. 22nd, 1*40 P. M., a very heavy 
shock; walls thrown down and others cracked; some churches 
injured. — 23d,' 1 A. M., a light shock ; at 6*40 A. M. same day, 
another very severe shock ; at ll'SO A. M. same day, another 
severe shock accompanied with a loud rumbling noise; 5'45 
p. M., another light shock. — 23d, at 12, midnight, and on 24th at 
12 80 A. M., and at 2 A. M., light shocks. — 26th, 6 A. M., a loud 
rumbling with slight shaking. May 1st, 7 A. M., shock pretty 
hard. 20th, at 11-30 A. M., shock pretty hard. 

(5.) Letter of June 8, from Hon. (7. Robinson, U, S, Minister to 
Peru. — In 1865, on May 29, at 716 A. M., an earthquake was felt 
at Lima which was very violent and lasted 56 seconds. It was 
very alarniing, but did no serious damage. The air was damp 
and heavy and misty. Temp. 64*^ Fah. Cool for Lima. 

III. Miscellaneous Notices. 

(1.) Earthquake in California. — At 12^ 45" October 8th, an 
earthquake of great violence occurred at San Francisco. Chim- 
neys were tumoled down, the walls of many buildings badly 
cracked, bells of steeples made to ring, and fissures two or three 
inches wide were opened in the lower part of the city. There 
were two violent shocks within half a minute. The accounts 
from Sacramento, Stockton and San Josd represent the earth- 
quake as the severest ever felt in those cities. It was not per- 
ceived at Marysville or Placerville ; but Sania Cruz was severely 
shaken and some buildings much damaged 

The tide at San Francisco rose very high at the time of the 
shock and fell very low immediately afterward. Ten or eleven 
distinct shocks were felt after the first shaking, up to 5 A. M. of 
the 9th. 

(2.) Earthquake at Buffalo. — ^The announcement of an earth- 
quake at Buffalo in the last volume of this Journal (xxxix, 872), 
taken from a Buffalo paper, is an error. 

' Id Tacoa, Sept, 19, 1860. 
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Art. XXXVIIL — Q^ itetahrushite, Zetigite, Omithite and other 
minerals of ike Key of Sombrero^ W. /. ;* by Alexis A. 
Julien, Assistant in School of Mines, Columbia College. 

Sombrero, a remnant of a coral Island, lying in lat. 18° 36' N. 
and long. 63° 27' W., varies in height from fifteen to forty feet, 
and comprises an area of about ninety -five acres. The quality 
and continued yield of the deposit of rock guano, which is dis- 
seminated in veins through the beds of limestone, have rendered 
its name familiar. During a residence of between three and four 
years (1860-1864), the following minerals have been observed 
oy me, an unusual number for a formation of so recent geological 
origin and limited extent. 

Calcite, and its phosphatic pseudomorphs. 

Common salty in cubes and in curved crystals. 

Brushite^ in massive specimens. 

MetabruLshite, and its pseudomorph, zeugite. 

Omithite^ and its pseudomorphs. 

1. Calcile. — This mineral, in its variety of massive, lamina- 
ted, and stalactitic forms, is very abundantly dispersed through- 
out the fissures of the limestone, and small crystals though less 
common are not rare. All these display the ordinary character- 
istics of the mineral and possess no features worthy of notice. 

However, a remarkable pseudomorphous process, consisting 
in the substitution of phosphoric for carbonic acid in the calcare- 
ous material of the Key, has taken place on a very extensive 
scale at various periods in its geological history. This has been 
effected by solutions of certain salts, from the superficial guano 
deposit, brought down by the rains into the joints of the lime« 
stone, and has given rise to various white, yellowish, and brown- 
ish materials. These are especiallv rich in the bone-phosphate 
of lime (3CaO, PO,), containing about 85 per cent of that salt, 
also about 5 per cent each of phosphate of magnesia and carbon- 
ate of lime, with small percentages or traces of organic matter, 
sulphate of lime, oxyd of iron, alumina, and their phosphates, and 
fluorine. The masses of calcite in the vicinity of the guano- 
veins have participated in the same changes and thus interest- 
ing pseudomorphs have been produced, not only of the massive 
and stalactitic forms but of the crystals. Of the latter three 
varieties may be mentioned : 

(1.) Those which consist simply of an ordinary crystal of cal- 
cite, overlaid with a brownish film of the phosphatic material. 

' I take thia opportunity to acknowledge ray indebtedness to Prof. C. F. Chandler 
of the School or Mines, Columbia College, for the use of his private laboratory, (in 
-which nearly the whole of this investigation has been made), and for his general 
assistance and advice ; to Profs. 0. N. Rood and C. A. Joy of the School of Mines, 
for the use of instruments and books ; and to Prof. J. D. Dana of New Eaveni fur 
hifl crystallographic examinations. — ^a. a. j. 
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(2.) Hollow crusts, formed by the removal from the former of 
their cores of carbonate of lime. , 

(3.) Solid crystals, wholly consisting of the phosphatic material. 
2. Common Salt. — ^The numerous pools of sea-water along 
the edge of the cliff, which are fed by the spray from the surf in 
high winds and heavy ground swells, sometimes evaporate con- 
siderably or wholly during the droughts of the winter season and 
the long calms of the summer. Tims, as in the large salt-ponds 
of neighboring islands, their bottoms are left sparkling with the 
ordinary cubical crystals of common salt. 

But again, in September, 1863, a quarry in the northern part 
of the Key was partially tilled by the overflow of a heavy ground- 
swell, and in this way masses of a porous variety of rock-gnano 
were saturated with sea-water. The waters soon subsided 
through the bottom of the quarry and a peculiar eflQorescence of 
salt afterwards appeared, near the sea level. It occurred over 
the surfiices of these masses on the sides of the quarry, in cavi- 
ties shielded from the sun and rain, but otherwise freely expo- 
sed to the atmosphere. This crust consisted of slender crystals, 
usually one-eightn of an inch in length, white, translucent, and so 
much curved as to take, in some cases, one and a half turns, or to 
return to and become re-embedded in the matrix. In this last 
characteristic and in their fibrous structure they strongly resem- 
ble, especially under the microscope, the similar forms of gyp- 
sum, etc. Fracture uneven. A tendency is shown, (by the 
splitting of their terminations, the separation of narrow off-shoots 
from their sides, etc.), to a disintegration into the slender fibers of 
which each crystal seems to be an aggregation. There is also a 
transverse plane of cleavage, marked by the numerous lines of 
cross-fracture. In the thicker crystals the breadth is, in most 
cases, nearly uniform throughout their length ; but in others it 
often decreases from one end to the other. The outer termina- 
tion is usually rounded and sometimes a slender crystal ends in 
a sphere of greater diameter. The transverse section of every 
crystal is apparently almost circular, though irregular. The 
following are the results of an analysis : 

L n. 

Moisture (expelled at 100* C), - - - -34 .... 

Loss by ignition, '37 

Guano, attached to the crystals, - - - 1*63 .... 

Sulphuric acid, '35 .... 

Chlorine, 58.72 68-73 

Sodium, 37-39 .... 

Potassium, '10 .... 

Magnesium, '03 .... 

Liuae, -40 .... 

Aluminum, "07 .... 

99-30 
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These results are equivalent to water -55, guano 1-53, sulphate 
of lime '75, chlorid of aluniinum '35, chlorid of calcium '30, 
chlorid of magnesium •!!, chlorid of potassium '20, and chlorid 
of sodium 95-46=99'25. 

The crystals were found to be verj i- 

deliquescent in an atmosphere saturated 
with moisture, absorbing more than 
their weight of water after a few days 
exposure. A sketch of a crystal mag- 
nified about fifteen diameters is given 
in fig. 1. I 

3. Brushite. — A few small specimens 
of massive brushite, crystalline in struc- 
ture and having a botryoidal surface, 
were found in one locality as crusts 
adhering to guano. Drusy cavities occur 
in this material, but no crystals like 
those from Aves Island, described by 

by Mr. G. E. Moore,* have yet been found. The following are 
the characters of this massive brushite: Hardness =2-76. Specific 
gravity =2*953-2*999, by two determinations of the coarsely 

Eowdered mineral in alcohol and in pure benzole, at 60° F. 
lUster vitreous, inclining to resinous; shining. Color white, but 
with a superficial yellowish tinge, (lighter than that of Moore's 
crystals). Streak and powder white. Translucent ; in thin lamin» 
transparent. Fracture uneven. Brittle. 

Gently heated in a closed tube before the blowpipe, it at once 
gives off water, darkens with a slight empyreumatic odor, and 
again whitens by ignition. The water, condensed above, is de- 
cidedly acid, and gives the reactions for phosphoric acid. In 
the platinum forceps and on charcoal, it glows with a greenish 
light at a high temperature and fuses with a little intumesence 
to a button which is crystalline on cooling. At the same time 
it imparls a slight greenish tinge to the OFl, especially if pre- 
viously moistened with sulphuric acid. With borax and with 
microcosmic salt it fuses easily, with a little effervescence, to a 
bead which is clear and colorless, both hot and cold ; when 
nearly saturated, the bead is clear and slightly yellowish while 
hot, transparent and colorless when cold, and becomes milk- 
white and opaque by. flaming ; with a still larger excess it is 
slightly yellowish and transparent while hot, and becomes white 
and opaque on cooling. With carbonate of soda on charcoal it 
fuses readily to a clear and colorless glass. It dissolves easily 
(even after ignition) in nitric and hydrochloric acids, but very 
slowly in acetic and tartaric. When boiled with water in a test- 
tube the water gives a strong acid reaction with litmus ; most 

' This Jour., [2], zzzix, 48. 
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probably from the well-known decomposition of the salt, by hot 
water, into bone-phosphate and super-phosphate (CaO, 2H0, 
PO,) of lime. 

Two determinations were made of the amount of water in 
the air-dried material, the assay being successively heated in each 
case in an air-bath, at various temperatures from 100° to 245*^ C, 
and then ignited at a red-heat. The results were as follows : 



Hygrosoopic moisture, 

Water, - 

Water and org. matter, 

Combined water. 

Total, 



TeQiperatare 
of ezpulsioQ. 

100° c. 

126°-240°C. 

ignitioD. 



1-388 



19-698 
6111 



n. 

19*929 
6-165 



1071 



26-809 
27-197 



26-084 



Mean. 
12-29 



26-947 



27-156 27-176 



1-229 
25-947 


23-06 


2-52 


5 


trace. 








•778 








39-947 


22-39 


2-46 


6 


trace. 








82-116 


9-14 


1- 


2 


•329 








trace. 









A tendency is thus exhibited to the expulsion of the four 
equivalents of water of crystallization (in the formula below) 
between 126°-240° C, the basic equivalent being retained until 
the temperature becomes much higher, or reaches ignition. The 
following is an analysis made with one gram of material : 

Oxygen Ratloa. 

Moisture, 

Water and organic matter, 
Silica, - - - •- 
Sulphuric acid, - - - - 
Phosphoric acid, - - - - 
Magnesia, .... 

Lime, 

Alumina and sesquioxyd of iron, 
Fluorine, 

100-346 
These figures correspond to the following composition: 

Moisture, 1-229 

Organic matter, -346 

Sulphate of lime (CaO, SOg-f 2H0,) - - 1^676 

Alumina and sesquioxyd of iron, - - - -329 

Silica, phosphate of magnesia, and fluorid of calcium, traces. 

Impurities, 3^679 

20aO, 31-569 

HO, 6-050 

PO^ 40-004 

4aq. 20*200 

Brushite, 96 -823 

IO0I02 

The method, employed in this and all but one of the subse- 
quent analyses, was as follows, the precipitates and filtrates 
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being treated in the usual way. The lime was first precipitated 
with sulphuric acid and alcohol. To the filtrate, evaporated to 
small bulk, citrate and aqua ammonia were added in excess, 
by which all the magnesia and a part of the phosphoric tcid 
were thrown down as ammonio-phosphatc. In the filtrate the 
remainder of the phosphoric acid was precipitated with the 
usual sulphate of magnesia solution. The filtrate was evapo- 
rated to a small bulk, digested in a flask with nitric acid until 
the complete expulsion of all chlorine, evaporated to dryness in 
a platinum dish, and calcined to perfect whiteness. The residue 
(excess of magnesia from the reagent) was redissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, the alumina and the oxyd of iron precipitated with 
aqua and carbonate of ammonia, and, after weighing, the iron 
redissolved and determined volumetrically, if desired. In the 
filtrate the alkalies if present were separated from the excess of 
magnesia. 

In another portion of material, the water was determined as 
already explained, the ignited residue dissolved in nitric acid, 
and the chlorine and sulphuric acid successively estimated by 
additions of nitrate of silver and of nitrate of baryta. 

4. Meiabrushite. — ^This new mineral has been observed to oc- 
cur only with the guano as a matrix, and in two localities in the 
northern part of the Key ; in one, studding the sides of a can- 
ity and attached in microscopic crystals to many small rootlets 
within it; and in the other, as a single large group, weighing 
about ten grammes, some of the crystals being nearly an inch in 
length and half an inch in breadth. The crystals are usually 
short, thick, and tabular, with most of their faces uneven and 
lusterless, unlike the prisms of brushite. The planes of cleav- 
age are the same as in that mineral and in selenite, but are more 
imperfect. No massive specimens have yet been discovered. 
Its characters are as follows : 

H. =2*75. Sp. gr. (with large crystals and distilled water at 
60^ F.) =2-288, 2-3"56, and 2-362. Luster vitreous, inclining to 
pearly, splendent on cleavage faces parallel to the clino-diagonal 
section ; somewhat resinous on surfaces of irregular fracture. 
Color jrellowish-white, sometimes with a slight reddish tint by 
transmitted light. Streak and powder white. Transparent ; in 
some crystals, however, the surface is covered with a translucent 
film, by which their transparency is disguised and to which 
their reddish tinge is probably due. Fracture uneven. Brittle. 
It presents the same characteristics before the blowpipe and 
when treated with acids as massive brushite, except that it is 
apparently a little more slowly soluble in the mineral acids. 
It also exhibits strong double refraction. 

In one assay the total loss of water by ignition was at once 
determined, and in three others, as in brushite, the loss at sue- 
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cessive temperatures from 110'' to 400^ C. was carefully ascer- 
tained. 



Moisture, 

Water, 

Water and org. matter, 

Combined water. 

Total, 



T*»inp. of 
expulsion. 

lOQoC. 
126O-240OC. 

Ifi^tiOIL 



21-865 



121-865 



IL 



17-«83 
4-293 



1-620 



22-276 



23-896 



m. 



17-419 
4-600 



1-515 



22019 



23-534 



IV. 



17191 
5461 



1-880 



24-089 



A tendency was noticed to the expulsion of one of the con- 
stitutional equivalents of water (in the formula below) at about 
126° C, of the remaining two at 175^-180° C, a fraction of a per 
cent of water at 235^-239° C, and the basic equivalent on igni- 
tion ; but the figures were somewhat variable. The quantity of 
material in my nands being small, the following analyses were 
made from an amount altogether a little less than two grams, 
according to the method already explained. 



11. 



in. 



IV. Mean. Ozygtsn Ratios. 



Moisture, 

Water and ornmic matter, 

Sulphuric acid, 

Phosphoric acid, 

Lime, 

Ma^esia, 

Alumina, 

^quioxyd of iron, 



1 21-865 


1-620 


1-615 


1-380 


1-505 


22-276 


22-019 


22652 


21-826 


none. 


•208 


none. 


none. 


-052 


42-527 


42^88 


43-103 


42-565 


42-721 


32-981* 


82-731 


33-846 


32-849 


32-977 


•881 


trace. 


•645 


•571 


•524 


1-292 
•454 


1 trace. 


-505 


•930 


•795 


100- 


99-523 


101-133 


100^947 


100^380 



1940 2-07 4 

23^95 2-55 5 
938 1- 3 



♦ By difTerence. 



There was no trace of chlorine present, and no examination 
was made for fluorine. The results may be grouped as follows : 
Moisture, - - - - 1-491 

Organic matter, - - '717 

Sulphate of lime, - - - '068 

Phosphate of magnesia, (3Mg 0, PO^), 1*147 
Alumina, oxYd iron, and phosphoric acid, 1*049=4*472 impurities. 

2CaO, • - - . 82-955 

HO, 5*277 

PO^ ... - 41*844 

3aq. . - - . 16-882=95*908 metabrushite. 

100*38 
"While, therefore, brushite corresponds to the salt of Bodeker,' 
which contains four equivalents of water of crystallization and 
which was found by Pies' in almost pure acicular crystals in the 
central tissue of Tectonia grandis^ we have in metabrushite the 
allied salt of Bdswsky* and Berzelius, the analysis (1) and theo- 
retical composition (2) of which, by Berzelius, are as follows : 



' Ann. Pbarm, Iziz, 206. 

' Pharm. Centralbl., 848, 285. 



' lUp. Chim. Appliq., xi. 824. 
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1. 2CaO, 34-89 HO, 6-60 PO^, 4361 3aq, 16-60 = 100. 

2. 36-42 6-67 4190 lYOl = 100. 

It« relation to brushite and succession in amount of water 
have therefore been designated in the prefix of its name (fi^ra^ 
after). In many of its characteristics it bears a strong resem- 
blance to gypsum, a mineral which, it may be stated, does not 
occur upon the Key. I am indebted to Prof. J. D. Dana for the 
following results of his crystallographic examination of meta- 
brushite and its pseudomorphs. 

** System monoclinic. Occurring planes the prismatic t-i 
(orthodiagonal) and i-i (clinodiagonal) with a hemidome which 
may be lettered -l-i, as shown in the annexed sectional figure, 
(fig. 2,^ t'i on -1-1=41° 30'-42^ 30', as measured 
with tne common goniometer, but varying in some - ^^?-*- 
cases between 38° and 46°. . . . Large crys- 
tals, which vary from a fourth of an inch to an inch 
in length, often nearly half as broad as lonff, with 
commonly only i-i smooth, -l-i being crossed verti- 
cally by a few deep furrows and ridges, and round- 
ing either side into il, which is also uneven from a 
series of furrows parallel to those of -l-i, (see fig. 
3). Cleavage clinodiagonal, easy and pearly. The 
crystals differ in the occurring planes irom those of 
brushite, although like them in being of the mono- 
clinic system, and in hiving a pearly clinodiagonal 
cleavage. They approximate moreover in the 
angle i-i:-l-i; for calculation gives for this angle 
in brushite (in which the plane -1-t does not occur) 41° 44', 
The discovery of other crystals at Sombrero with additional 
planes, and those that are better for measurement, is necessary 
to settle positively the question of identity." 

Pseudomorphs, — Pseudomorphous crystals (hollow crusts or 
shells) in considerable abundance have been found in certain 
localities in the course of quarrying. Of these 
at least the two following varieties may be un- 3. 

hesitatingly referred to metabrushite, possessing 
the same form and the peculiar furrowed planes. 

K, ZetigiU,—R, =^Z'2b, Sp. gr.=2-971. Color 
white, and with light shades of yellow and 
brown. Translucent. The crust in these crystals 
usually very thin, brittle, and fragile. The ex- 
terior surface is tolerably smooth (on the ortho- 
diagonal plane,) though without lustre; but the 
interior, on being broken open, is extremely rag- 
ged and irregular. Both surfaces are often, but 
not always, completely covered with glittering points, which 
beneath th« microscope are revealed to be tiny rhombs of calcite. 
Am. Jour. Sol— Second Series, Vol. XL, No. 119.— Sept., 1865^ 
48 
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Thia rare variety of the pseudomorphs was found associated in 
the same cavity with the large group of crystals of metabrush- 
ite before mentioned in stellated, radiating, and irregular groups 
and drusy crusts, adhering to guano and also to the sides of 
cavities in the limestone. A few are also attached to the large 
group itself, showing the commencement of the pseudomorph- 
ous process. Two analyses of this material follow, of which i 
is the mean of two almost complete analyses of the same speci- 
men, in which the phosphoric acid was determined by means of 
oxyd of mercury. 



2-97 



Moisture, 


L 

•08 


Water and organic 


matter, - 2-99 


Sulphuric acid, - 


•39 


Carbonic acid, 


trace. 


Phosphoric acid, 


- AVon 


Magnesia, - 


3-26 


Linoe, - 


- 44-18 


Alumina and sesquioxyd of iron, '64 


Fluorine, 


trace. 


Chlorid of sodium, 


- undt. 



302 

•19 

•24 

46-55 

3.59 

44-21 

•66 

trace, 

1-08 



98-50 99-50 99*64 

In grouping together these results we must of course, in the 

first place give to the percentages of sulphuric and carbonic 

acids their equivalents of lime, and to that of magnesia sufficient 

phosphoric acid to form the salt, 8MgO, PO,. There only re- 



mam — 



Atomic nUoL 



8 



Lime, 4378 1-56 

Phosphoric acid, ... 42-28 -59 3 

If we calculate to the lime its proportion of phosphoric acid 
to form the bone phosphate, 8CaO, PO,, five per cent of phos- 
phoric acid will still remain uncombined, except with the tnfling 
quantity of alumina and oxyd of iron. From these considerations, 
necessary to elucidate the proper method of combining the re- 
sults, (a question almost always a matter of great doubt and un- 
certainty,) the following arrangement seems the most probable: 

Water and organic matter, 2*93 

Sulphate of lime, •41 

Carbonate of lime, -54 

Phosphate of lime (8CaO, SPO^), - • - 85-62 

Fluorid of calcium, trace. 

Phosphate of magnesia, 7^86 

Phosphates of alumina and iron, - ... i-io 

Chlorid of fiodiam, 1-08 



9954 
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This is therefore a new but accidental product, and although 
it is amorphous and there is no apparent relation between the 
constituents, (the phosphate of magnesia, alumina, etc., prob- 
ably occurring in variable proportions, here as elsewhere,) never- 
theless it differs somewhat in appearance from every other phos- 
phatic material upon the Key, and is the only substance, I 
believe, in which this phosphate of lime, 8CaO, SPO^, occurs in 
nature. This salt is the one whose occurrence in bones, as re- 
ported by Berzelius, as well as certain methods for its manufac- 
ture, were ascertained by Raewsky to be incorrect; but no evi- 
dence has been offered against its identity (with the addition, 
perhaps of some proportion of water) with the precipitate 
formed* by pouring chlorid of calcium, drop by drop, into a 
solution of phosphate of ammonia, containing an excess of am- 
monia, until half the phosphoric acid is thrown down. In the 
following table its composition, together with that of the bone 
phosphate of lime, are put side by side for the sake of compar- 



ison; 



8CaO, - 
3PO4 



22504 
21408 



51-248 
48-762 



439-12 100- 



3CaO, 
PO,, 



84-39 
71-36 



64-183 
45-817 



155-76 100- 



In this case the salt has probably been formed by the union 
of an equivalent of the neutral phosphate of lime of the original 
crystals of metabrushite with two of the bone phosphate of lime 
of the pseudomorphous solution, and the old theory of its com- 
position is thus confirmed, (rejecting the water:) 

2CaO, P05-|-2(3CaO, POJ=8CaO, SPO^. 
To express, therefore, the junction in this mineral of meta- 
brushite and ornithite, (soon to be described,) it may be called 
ZeugiU {^ievyitrjg, yoked or joined together,) and the other phos- 
phates, etc., present, may be considered, as usual, impurities. 

In the platinum forceps, before the blowpipe, it darkens with 
an empyreuraatic odor, whitens, glows with a greenish light 
(though not so strongly as in the case of brushite and meta- 
brushite,) but does not fuse, even upon thin edges. In a closed 
tube it dar'kens, with the odor, whitens, and gives off a wery 
little hygroscopic water. With borax, microcosmic salt, and 
carbonate of soda, it acts like ornithite. When boiled in a test- 
tube with water, the latter becomes alkaline. 

In cavities of the limestone in another locality of the Key, a 
variety of these pseudomorphs has been found in which the 
hemidome, -1-t, is invariably covered with many small crystals. 
In the same cavities also occur large hollow hemispherical and 
botryoidal crusts. These are probably pseudomorphous crystals 

* fiersellot, Traits de Ghent, iv, 886. 
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of metabrushite, with the angles rounded oflf bj a concretionary 
tendency in the pseudomorphoas process, or they may be pseu- 
domorphs of massive specimens of the mineral. Their material 
resembles that just described, in color, etc., (except that it is not 
drusy with calcite,) and it has probably the same composition. 

B. Color straw yellow, buff, to dark shades of brown. Sub- 
translucent — opaque. Brittle. Crusts rather thicker than those of 
A, without the glittering surfaces. Found in isolated crystals, 
irregular groups, and drusy films, in cavities and fissures of the 
limestone, and in radiating groups upon stalactitic deposits of 
phosphate of lime. From their color and furrowed siaes they 
often resemble littlfe chips of wood. 

C. Sp.gr. =2-988-8-080. Color straw yellow, buff, and shades 
of brown. Opaque. Brittle. Narrow blades, sometimes an 
inch and a quarter in length. In radiating or irregular groups. 
Crust thick ; sometimes so much so that the crystals are nearly 
or quite solid. Occurs in limestone cavities. The following are 
a complete and a partial analysis of different specimens, the lat- 
ter having been spoiled by an accident : 

Water and organic matter, - - - 3*98 3*88 

Sulphuric acid, '18 — 

Carbonic acid, 1*'74 a little 

Phosphoric acid, .... 43*24 — 

Magnesia, "66 — 

Lime, 4887 47-15 

Alumina and sesqiiioxyd of iron, - - 1*02 — 

Fluorine, trace, trcLce, 

Cblorid of sodium, . - - - f — 

9959 

In grouping these results by the method employed in the case 
of A, if we calculate the remainder of the lime as bone-phos- 
phate, 3 per cent of phosphoric acid will remain uncombined ex- 
cept with alumina and iron. It seems more judicious, therefore, 
to suppose the existence of a mixture of the two phosphates of 
lime in this case, and arrange the analysis, for example, as fol- 
lows: Water and organic matter, 3-96; sulphate of lime, -39; 
carbonate of lime, 8*95; phosphate of lime (8CaO, 3P0j), 
85-28 ; bone phosphate of lime, (3CaO, PO,,) 52-49 ; phosphate of 
magnesia, 1*22; phosphates of alumina and iron, 2 36; fluoridof 
calcium, trace ; =99*59. As the narrowness of the pseudomorphs 
of this variety is unusual among at least the known crystals 
of metabrushite, they may possibly be pseudomorphs of prisms 
of brushite, if such ever existed on the Key. In my first pub- 
lished statement* of the discovery of metabrushite, I errone- 

* This Jour., [2], zxxvi, 424. 
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oasly attributed to its composition the results of a qualitative 
examination of the foregoing pseudomorphous material. No 
analysis has been made of the material of variety B, but it is 
probable that in both B and C the material always consists of 
zeugite, with bone phosphate of lime (as well as the phosphates 
of magnesia, etc.,) as an impurity, in proportions increasing 
until perhaps the amount of 8CaO, SPO, becomes too small to- 
be distinguished. 

5. Ornilhite, — In the empty casts of Madrepores and other 
cavities of the coral limestone, in two localities of the southern 
part of the Key, another ifew mineral occurs. 

System monoclinia Small crystals, not over a fourth of an 
inch in length, usually very narrow, with the planes even and 
not polished, and -hi very slightly convex, resembling some- 
what a common form of gypsum. Clinodiagonal cleavage- 
perfect; so that this, unlike the other minerals, is easily sec- 
tile into very thin scales; two other planes, as in gypsum. 

The broader crystals are arranged in radiating groups, while 
most of the narrower are isolated and strewn irregularly over 
the surfaces of the cavities. No massive specimens of the min- 
eral have yet been found. 

Hardness =2'5 ; (just scratches mica when rubbed upon it). 
Lustre pearly on clino-diagonal surfaces. Color white. Streak 
and powder white. Translucent. Flexible. 

When heated before the blowpipe in a closed tube, it darkens- 
with a feeble empyreumatic odor, loses water, and again on igni- 
tion becomes white, opaque, and lusterless. It is probable that 
the water condensed above is neutral to the test-papers. In the 
platinum forceps and on charcoal, the mineral undergoes the 
same changes and does not fuse.* When previously moistened 
with sulphuric acid, the greenish tinge of phosphoric acid is im- 
parted to the flame. With borax and with microcosmic salt it dis- 
solves readily, and apparently with greater eflFervescence than in 
the case of massive brushite or metabrushite, to a bead which is 
clear and colorless both hot and cold ; when nearly saturated, 
the bead is yellowish while hot, clear and colorless when cold, 
and becomes white and opaque by flaming: with a still greater 
excess, the bead is transparent and yellowish while hot, and be- 
comes white and opaque on cooling. Eeadily soluble in nitric 
and chlorhydric acids. In thin scales it exhibits a feeble display 
of colors under the polarizing microscope. 

The amount of this mineral in my possession being very small, 
only about one-tenth of a gram of pure crystals could be used 
for analysis, and it was first carefully dried at 100*^ C, with but 

^ On account of the small size of the fragments and their mobility before the 
blowpipe flame, I was unable to determine the effect of a long contbued iguitioa ; 
but at the end of a minute's ignition no trace of fusion could be perceived. 
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trifling loss. With this two water determinations were first 
made, from "048 and .058 grame respectively of unbroken 
crystals, as follows : 

Temperature 

of expulsion. I. U. 



Water, 260° C. 8-918 

Water aad trace of org. matter, stroDg ign. 6* 154 9*827 

ToUl, 9-072 9-827 9*449 

A tendency is thus shown to the expulsion of one equivalent 
(in the formula obtained below) below 250^0., and the retention 
of the other until ignition. The ignited residues were combined 
and analyzed in the usual manner, with the following results: 

Oxygen ratios. 
Water and trace of organic matter, 9*449 8*4 1* 2 

Phosphoric acid, - - - 40139 22*5 2*67 5 



trace. 

Lime, 45*768 13*2 1*64 3 

Alumina and sesquioxyd of iron, 4*623 

99*979 

No attempt was made to test for sulphuric acid and fluorine, 
traces of which may occur. These results correspond to the 
formula 3CaO, P0,+2aq., so that this mineral is identical in 
composition with the gelatinous precipitate produced when the 
bone-phosphate of lime is thrown down from solution. The fore- 
going figures may be arranged as follows : 

Organic matter, - - - • - trace. 

Alumina, oxyd of iron, and their phosphates, 6*061 

Phosphate of magnesia, ... trace, 

3CaO - - - 46*768 

POg, • . - 38*701 

2aq., - - - 9-762 94-231 

100*292 

I do not think that I can do better than to dedicate this spe- 
cies to my old comrades, the sea-birds of Sombrero, (6^>'«ff, a 
bird^) to whom we are mainly indebted for the contribution of 
the guano-deposit to American agriculture, and for the formation 
of this interesting companion to apatite. Its physical charac- 
teristics, even more than those of metabrushite, correspond re- 
markably with those of gypsum, to which species it is also allied 
in its formula and mode of crystallization. 

Psetidomorphs, — a. White and yellowish white crystals, with 
glittering surfaces and a material somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to the A of metabrushite ; the crystals differ usually in their 
greater slenderness. These occur in cavities of the limestone, 
intermixed with the crystals of ornithite. 
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b. Hemispherical stellated groups. Color white. Opaque. 
Friable. 

No analysis has been made of the material but I suppose it to 
be identical with that of the original crystals, minus the water. 
They occur intermixed with the original crystals ; and also as 
solitary white groups, dotting over in marked contrast the dark 
brown phosphatic lining of cavities in the limestone. 

In conclusion it may be observed that specimens of all these 
phosphatic minerals are exceedingly rare, few having been 
found since my departure from Sombrero (in the spring of 1864). 
Good specimens of the pseudomorphs are also uncommon, 
though imperfect or drusy crystals have occasionally been found 
in tolerable abundance on the opening of some new vein. It is 
a universal rule, when the original or the pseudomorphous crys- 
tals occur in cavities of the limestone, that they are never in 
direct contact with the matrix, a film or thin layer of a common 
brownish material, rich in bone-phosphate of lime, always inter- 
vening. As to my theory in regard to the origin and history of 
these minerals and of their pseudomorphs, I must refer to the 
coming publication of my general observations on Sombrero. 

It is sufficient here to state that they have undoubtedly been 
deposited from the salts of the superficial guano-deposit brought 
down in solution by carbonated rain-waters into the joints of 
the limestone. 

School of Mines, Columbia College, New Tork. Jane, 1865. 



Art. XXXIX.— On Two Varieties of Sponge-SpicuUs ;^ by 
Alexis A. Julien. 

In clearing the white coral-sand out of a crevice of the rock 
near the east cliflf of the Key of Sombrero, W. I., a loose mass of 
snow-white acicular fibres was found, associated with fragments 
of coral, shells, etc., at the height of thirty-six feet above the sea, 
and imbedded in the sand at a depth of about three feet from 
the surface. Among these fibers the two following varieties 
were distinguished, the former composing the bulk of the 
mass: 

A. Acicular, tubular, and gently-curving spicules (fig. 1, a), 
tapering from the middle toward each end, at finrt; very gradu- 
ally, and then rather suddenly at a short distance from the end, 
to a rounded point. 

' Mj grateful acknowledgements are due to Prof. O. N. Rood of the School of 
Mines, Columbia College, for the use of his microscope and for general assistance 
and advice, and to Prof. C. F. Chandler of the School of Mines, for the facilities of 
his laboratory.— A. a. j. 
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The curvature of the ordinary spicules is in general very 
slight, and they are sometimes nearly straight. Among them, 
however, other forms occur (fig. 1, b) whose length is about the 
TpV<r of an inch, and whose curvature amount to that of a semi- 
circle. These I take to be rudimentary spicules and suppose 
that they may lose their curvature in their enlargement. 




2^ 



"C 




Fig. t, magnified U diameters; fig. 2, 250 diameters; &g. S, 727 diameters. 

The sudden contraction near each end of a spicule occasions 
an irregular slope (fig. 2, a) or perhaps more frequently a series 
of from two to nine steps (fig. 2, h) consisting of a succession of 
curved planes. This slope is usually from -nrW ^^ -j-iiTF of an 
inch in length, and it not only varies greatly in length and form 
in different specimens, but sometimes at the ends of the same 
spicule. 

The transverse sections of the spicules are generally circular, 
though sometimes somewhat elliptical, and the outer surface 
appears i>erfectly smooth. When the spicules are examined 
under a high power, a series of very fine parallel lines can be 
distinguished on either side of the central tube (fig. 2,6). In 
the transverse sections also (fig. 3), a series of very numerous 
but usually very faint concentric rings is often revealed, of which 
from three to five, adjacent to the center, are often most strongly 
marked and sometimes can alone be distinguished. We may 
therefore conclude that each spicule is constructed of a great 
number of enveloping sheaths. (They are much too remote in 
the figure.) 

The section of the tube is generally circular, but sometimes 
triangular, elliptical, or oval. Its diameter diminishes, like that 
of the spicule, near each end, but the tube evidently extends 
through to the outer surface, since when an unbroken spicule is 
immersed in water the liquid enters the capillary tube by the 
orifice at each end. When magnified, a portion of a spicule 
bears a strong resemblance to a thermometer tube. The dimen- 
sions are: — 
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Variation. 


Mean. 


Nao^ 
Meatarein*t& 


Length, 


3riSTr--tin^Ji 


1 iueh 


40 


Diameter at middle, - - - 


T^F ■" fhjs 'nc^ 


T+T ^'n^-t 


68 


'* " end, .... 


jxr^iT"^ aVir ^^^^ 


Winr »Dtl» 


15 


Ratio of middle diam. to length, 


25 "" T oTT 


i4ir 


8 


Ratio of middle to end diameter, 


h'i 


i 


18 


Diameter of central tube, - « 


2uixTTr~njW '"^ch 


ttVt'ocI* 


45 


Ratio of bore to diameter. 


iV-* 


* 


45 



The range in the variations of the measurements and of the 
ratios is consequently very considerable, and the same conclu- 
sion is impressed by a simple examination of a few spicules 
under a microscope, without measurement Some of the long- 
est spicules are the narrowest, and the thickness of the walls of 
the tube seems to bear no fixed relation to any other dimension. 

A portion of the mass was cai-efully cleansed, by digestion 
with acidulated and with pure water, from the intermixed impu- 
rities, particles of sand, etc., and on analysis yielded the follow- 
ing results : 

Water, 7-902 



Silica, 

Alumina, 

Protoxyd of iron, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Potassa, 



89-84 
•29 
•09 
•66 
•22 
•63 

99-63 



Hardness =8. Specific gravity =2*071. Color white. Lus- 
ter pearly. Powder white. Transparent. Elastic. Easily 
ground to a very fine powder. Fracture conchoidal. Trans- 
verse planes of fracture very distinct ; so that on coarsely pul- 
verizing the spicula, very thin and beautiful transverse sections 
may be readily obtained among the fragments. The material 
does not possess double refraction. 

In the platinum forceps or on charcoal, before the blowpipe, 
the spicules decrepitate slightly, whiten, lose their luster, and 
curl together into a coherent mass. "When this mass is exam- 
ined beneath a microscope, the ends of the spicules are found to 
be fused and in many cases blown into thin bulbs, or a series of 
bulbs occurs along their stems. This has evidently been effected 
by the fusion of tneir ends and the expansion of the air in the 
tubes. In a closed tube the spicules whiten, curl, and vield 
water. Unafiected by the acids, not or cold, but readily soluble 
in a solution of caustic potassa. 

B. Acicular, tubular, and gently-curving spicules, tapering 
gradually from the middle toward either extremity. Only about 
Am. Jour. Soi.— Secohd Sebies, Vol. XL» No. 130.— Not., 1866. 
49 
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a dozen specimens have been observed, all of which were frag- 
ments like that sketched in fig. 4. These fragmentary spicules 
differ from those of A in their minute size and in being matked 
by a series of from nine to sixteen nodes, each consisting of from 
four to eight sharp spines encircling the spicule. From their 
general corresponaence to the spicules of A, in their curving and 
tapering outline and tubular character, as well as from an anal- 
ogy (stated below) in regard to the number of the spines upon 
the nodes, I have ventured in fig. 4 to reproduce in lighter lines 
the lost portion of the spicule. 



Magnified 486 diameten. 

The surfaces between the nodes are more or less concave, and 
the intervals, though nearly equal in the same spicule, vary from 
the j-^-gj to the ^^Vt ^^ ^^ ^^^^i averaging the sjjz' ^"^ ^^i^ 
variation seems to be partly occasioned by the contraction of 
the intervals between a few of the central nodes, and in the 
larger specimens the length of the intervals (as well as the dis- 
tance oi the extreme node from the end of the spicule,) is quite 
regularly the ^-^ o( an inch. 

In the smaller spicules the nodes are crowded nearer together, 
are apparently composed of minute rounded projections, and 
resemble rings or raised fillets ; but in the larger the spines are 
distinct. 

These spines are acute and conical, like the extremities of the 
spicule. Their length varies slightly and irregularly among the 
nodes but never exceeds the jjljz ^^ ^^ ''^ch. 

The number of spines on each node diminishes from the frac- 
tured end towards the apex of the spicule, but in a progression 
which varies in different specimens. In the largest spicule found 
(fig. 4) the grouping of the spines seems to be as follows from 
one extremity of the perfect spicule to the other, supplying from 
analogy those upon the unseen side and upon the lost half of 
the spicule: 

Groups. 8 nodes (terminal), Spines on each node 4 total 12 

8 nodes, " *« " 6 " 48 

8 nodes (central), " ♦* •* 8 ** 24 

8node5», " *4 ** 6 " 48 

8 nodes (terminal), " ** ** 4 " 12 

Total, 25 nodes, 144 spines. 

In the same way, another specimen bad two central nodes of 
8 spines each, five nodes on either side of 6 spines, and three ter- 
minal nodes of 4 spines; 100 spines in alL Again, in other 
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specimens, no S-spined nodes seem to be present, but my o Vfci 
vations have been too few to determine the extent of the 
variation. 

The central tube appears to pass uninterruptedly through th e 
nodes, to diminish in breadth towards the extremity of the spio- 
ule, and to present an open orifice there, into which the water 
enters when the spicule is immersed. The dimensions of these 
spicules are as follows : 





VarlaUoQ. 


Meao. 


No. 0^ ■' 
Meataie* 


Length, -.-..-. 

Diameter at middle, - - - 
u ^nd, .... 
** of central tube,- - 
Ratio of bore to diam. of ftpicula, 


TTicnj-TsVr )Dcl> 


Tir i"^'»* 

f 

7(r4inrinch 

i 


9 
9 
1 
3 
3 



The chemical and physical characteristics of this variety are 
apparently identical with tho?e of the former. 

JBoth these varieties are related to the spicules of sponges, in 
their general characteristics; and I learn from Prof. A. E. Ver-* 
rill that a sponge secreting such spicules exists in the West 
Indies. They may come from species of Hyalonema, which, 
according to published descriptions, are Gorgonioid corals having 
an axis of parallel siliceous fibers; but Mr. Yerrill states that 
the species of Hyalonema are probably sponges. However this 
may be, there is a decided parallel arrangement in certain por- 
tions of the original mass, and even a firm cohesion of little bun- 
dles of the parallel fibers, which may imply that they were not 
disseminated through their organic matrix in the irregular man- 
ner usual to the spicules of a sponge, but occurred in a coherent 
mass of parallel fibers. 

Although the mass of spicules is so tight as almost to float, 
nevertheless it rapidly falls to pieces when placed in water. It 
is probable therefore that it has not been thrown up by the sea 
in its present form but is the residue from the decomposition of 
a sponge in the sand. Many sponges have been frequently 
thrown up by heavy ground swells at the locality in which the 
mass was found. The negroes state thsit similar white masses 
have been observed on the beach of the island of St. Martin. 

School of Miaes, Colombia College, New York. June, 1865. 
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Art. XXXJX.—Iiesearches on the Volatile Hydrocarbons ; by 
C. M. Warren * 

Of THt Calculated Boiuno-points of Hydrocarbons by SchbSdkr's 

TUBORY. 

The subjoined tables exhibit the theoretical boiling-points of 
the above mentioned hydrocarbons,* as calculated according to 
Schroder's last theory, in comparison with the boiling-points 
actually found. By this theory, as already stated, each double 
atom of carbon (C,) contained in a body is supposed to influ- 
ence the boiling-point by 80°, and each double atom of hydrogen 
(II,) to influence the same — 10°; from the sum of these influ- 
ences the number 70° is in all cases to be deducted, in order to 
find the boiling-point. 

1. Hydrocarbons from Pennsylvania Petroleum, 
IsT Sbries. 



Forroala. 


Determined 
Ri)llingpoint. 


CMlctilated boiliag 

point by Scliro- 

di»r*t ihoory 


DifTerence beiwecn 
GalculnteJand Detei- 
min«;d boilins point. 


^10^12 


0-0 (?) 
802 


o 


20 


o 

10-2 


c.,ii.*. 


61-3 


40 


21.3 


C,*H., 


90-4 


60 


80.4 


^16^1* 


1195 


80 


89.5 


C.gHjo 


150-8 


100 


60.8 



2d Series.* 



Formula <.>) 


Detprmined 
BoilinfT-poiiiL 


Uiiculnted boiling- 
point by 8rhro- 
der»« theiiry. 


Uiflcrenre between 
CalculHted and Deier- 
mined boiliiig-poinr. 






8-9 
370 
68-5 
98-1 
1276 


o 

20 
40 
60 
80 


o 

8-9 
170 
28-5 
881 
47-6 





8d SEaiES. 


(Not completed] 




Formula. 


Determined 
Boiling-pomL 


CttlciilHie<l Biilliug- 
point by «chro- 


Diffei-ence between t 
Calculated nnd Deter- 
mined boiling-point. 


C.oH^o 


174-9 
195-8 
216-2 


130 
150 
170 


44-9 
45-8 
46-2 



• Concluded from p. 282. 

* To nroid useless repetition, the hydrocarbons from Albert coal oil will be 
emitted in this series of tables, the/ being eoosidered identical with the corres- 
ponding bodies from petroleum. * See foot-note 4>a page 227. 
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Hydrocarbons from Coal-tar Naphtha. 


Name of snbttanee 


Formula. 


Determined 
boiling point 


Calculated boiling- 
point by Schrodcr'a 
theory. 


Difference between 
Calculated and deter- 
mined boiling-poinL 


Benzole, 
Toluole, 
Xylole, 
Isocumole, 


c::S:: 


80-0 
110-3 
139-8 
1699 


o 

80 
100 
120 
140 


0% 
10-3 
19-8 
29-8 



The Homologous Hydrocarbons from Oil of Cumin and Cuminic 

Acid. 



Nameof iubstance. 


Formula. 


Determined 
boiling-poinL 

161-1 
179-6 


Cnlculnted boiling- 
point bv tichroder*8 
theory. 


DilTcrence between 
calciiliitfd and deter- 
mined builing-poiot. 


Cumole, 
Cymole, 


<-20«t4 


o 
140 
160 


o 
111 

^9-6 



It appears, therefore, that the theory of Schroder finds no 
support from any one of the different series of hydrocarbons 
presented in these tables. The discrepancy between the observed 
and calculated boiling-points, as shown, varies from about 10*^ to 
50"^ C. This discrepancy is found to increase pretty uniformly 
by about 10° as we rise from one member to the next higher in 
the ascending series. In the series of the formula Co Hn, how- 
ever, the discrepancy is nearly a constant one, viz. about 46®. 
I would not overlook the fact, that the calculated boiling-point 
of benzole is absolutely identical with that found by experiment; 
nor the remarkable coincidence, that the agreement is almost 
perfect between the probable boiling-point, and that obtained by 
calculation, for the body of the probable formula C, H, ^ in the 
Ist Series from petroleum. It is obvious, however, that these 
are merely accidental circumstances, to which no importance can 
attach. 

Of the Calculated Boiling-points of Hydrocarbons by Ldwio's 
Theory, viz. that One Atom of Carbon (C) raises the Boilino- 
poiNT 38°-4, and One Atom of Hydrogen (H) lowers it 29®-2. 

Hydrocarbons from Perinsylvania Petroleum. 
l8T Ssaiis. 



Formula. 


Determined 
boiling-point. 


Calculated boiling- 
point by Lcewig'a 
theory. 


Dlfl>»rence between 
calculated and deter- 
mined boiling-point 


^10iil2 

c' h'* 

C *H ' 
C ^Hjo 


0^0 (?) 

80-2 

61-3 

90-4 
119-5 
160-8 


o 
15-2 
33-6 
620 
70-4 
88-8 
107-2 


o 

8-4 

9-8 

20-0 

30-7 

43-6 
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2d Snm.* 



Formula. (7) 


Determined 
boiling-poiot 


Calculated botlinff- 

point by Lcewif^ 

theory. 


DiflTerence between * 
calculated and deier-j 
mined boilinfpoint. 




o 
8-9 
37-0 
68-6 
98-1 
127-6 


16^2 
33-6 
62-0 
70-4 
88-8 


o 

6-7 

3-4 

16-6 

27-7 

38-8 



8d Sbriis. (N'ot yet completed.) 



Formula. 


Determined 
boilinfpoint 


calculated hoilmir- 

point by Loewig't 

theory. 


Diff-erencc between 
calculated and deter- 
mmed bollinf point 


C20H20 
^24"24 


174*^9 
195-8 
216-2 


184°0 
202-4 
220-8 


10-9 
6-6 
4-6 



A cursory examination of the last three tables will suflBce to 
show that, 80 far as regards the hydrocarbons of the formulae 
Cn Hn and Cn Hn+j, the theory of Lowig also has no foundation 
in fact. That his theory did not hold good with the hydrocar- 
bons of the formula €„ Un.e was observed by Lowig himself, 
who found that it would phice the boiling-point of benzole at 
285*^*6, i. e. 203° above its actual boiling-point. 

Or THE Calculated Boilinq-poikts of Htdrocarbons by Gsrbardt'b 

Theory. 
We come finally to test the law of Gerhardt, above mentioned. 
Inasmuch as this law was especially designed to apply exclu- 
sively to the hydrocarbons, — upon the observed boiling-points of 
some of which it was indeed founded, — we should naturally ex- 
pect to find this more in accordance with facts than either the 
hypothesis of Schroder or that of Lowig, both of which claimed 
to be of more general application, and were framed more es- 
pecially with reference to other classes of substances. The facts 
presented in the following tables will show, however, that this is 

1. Hydrocarbons from Pennsylvania Petroleum. 
IsT SEam. 



Formula. 


Determined 
boiling-point 


Ualciilated boilinir- 
point by Gerhardt»a 


Ditrerence between 
calcQldted and deter- 
mined boilinfpoint 


5» 5*0 

S^oHt2 


o'^o (?) 

30-2 

61-3 

90-4 
119-6 
160-8 


o 
-8-0 

12-6 
330 
63-5 
74-0 
94-6 


o 

17-6 
28-3 
86-9 
45*6 
66-3 



See foot-note oa page 227. 
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far from being the case ; and that the theory of Gerhardt, as 
well as those of Schroder and Lowig, so far as these relate to the 
hydrocarbons, was by no meaqs legitimately drawn from nature, 
but is altogether artificial. 

2d Series.* 



Formula. (?) 


Determined 
boiUng-polDt. 


ColculatfA boiling- 
point bT Gerimrdt't 
theory. 


DIlTfrcnce between 
calcninted and deter- 
mined boiling-poinr. 


^14^16 


o 
8-9 
37-0 
68-5 
98-1 
127-6 


o 

-8 
12-5 
33-0 
63-5 
740 


o 
16-6 
24-6 
35-6 
44-6 
53-6 



3d Sbbibs. 



Formnla. 


Determined 
boiling-point. 


Calculated boiling- 
point by Oerhardi's 
theory. 


Difference brtween 
calculated and deter 
mined bniliog-point 


C„H„ 


174^9 
195-8 
216-2 


13(?0 
150-6 
1710 


o 

44-9 
46-3 
45-2 



2 


. Hydrocarbons from Coal-tar Naphth 


a. 


Name or tubaUnce. 


Formula. 


Determined 
boiling-point. 


Calculated boiling- 
point by Gerhardt'8 
theory. 


Different between 
observed and calcu- 
lated boiling-point 


Benzole, 
Toluole, 
Xylole, 
I-KKJumole, 


^24^8 
^18^12 


800 
110-3 
139-8 
169-9 


93°-0 
113-5 
134-0 
165-5 


13°-0 
8-6 
60 

16-6 



S. Hydrocarbons from Oil of Chimin and Cuminic Add. 



Name of Subatance. 


v^.M,«..i. 1 Determined 
Formula, boiling-polni. 


CHlcnloted boil- 
ing point by Ger- 
hunll'fl thfory. 


Diirerence between 
observed and calcu- 
latpd boiiing.point. 


Cumole, 
Cjmole, 
Cumo-oil of turpentine, 


^20^16 


1611 

179-6 
165-4 


154% 
1750 
1600 


o 
+34 
-4 6 
+4-6 



The chief conclusions deduced from the foregoing facts and 
considerations may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1. That the boiling-point difference for the addition of C, H, 
in homologous series of hydrocarbons is generally 80° C, which 
is'a much larger diflFerence than has been commonly supposed. 

2. That of the five series of hydrocarbons examined, only one 
series was found exceptional to the rule just stated, and this pre- 
sented the boiling-point difference of about 20°, which is but 

* See foot-note on page 227. 
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little larger than the number 19**, which Kopp found so common 
"with other chmses of substances. 

8. That certain series of derivatives from the benzole series of 
hydrocarbons present boiling-point diflferences corresponding to 
the elementary difference of C,H,, considerably smaller than 
the number 19° of Kopp. 

4. That the formulae of Schroder, Ldwig, and Gerhardt, for 
the calculation of boiling-points, so far as these may be supposed 
to relate to the hydrocarbons, are incorrect and purely artificial. 

5. That the custom of taking boiling-points with the bulb of 
the thermometer in the vapor is more liable to lead to an erro- 
neous determination, at least in certain cases, than if the bulb be 
placed in the liquid. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Iron regions of Arizona ; by "W. P. Blake (from a letter to J. D. 
Dana, dated San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 31, 1865). — Your note in the 
Journal (xxxix, 338,) upon the probable Azoic age of the iron ores of 
Mexico, described by Mr. Manross, induces me to send jou a notice of the 
great abundance of specular iron ore in the upper part of Arizona, near 
Williams fork of the Colorado, observed by ine in 1863. The ore is 
chiefly the micaceous variety, and occurs in thick beds and in thin sheets 
in a ferruginous limestone or dolomite, evidently metamorphic, and tilted 
at a high angle. The whole forms a belt of peculiar appearance, 
which may be traced by the eye for miles across the country in a direc- 
tion a few degrees south of west, so as to pass over the Colorado, and into 
the limits of California. It is interst ratified with chloritic and talcose 
slates, gneiss and granite, and the series has yielded both copper ores and 
gold. The iron ore is found in large boulders or blocks in most of the 
ravines ; and as it resists decomposition by the weather better than the 
limestone, it stands out upon its surface in rough sharp ridges. Namer^ 
ous specimens of similar ore were collected in the ranges north, and on 
the Cerbat and Aquarius mountains, by Lt. Whipple's party in 1863, of 
which Mr. Marcou was the geologist. It would thus appear that the 
ferruginous formation extends over a condiderable area north and south, 
and it may possibly be connected with the Mexican series, and bo pre- 
Silurian. The antiquity of the Aztec and the Aquarius ranges and the 
metamorphic region about them, as compared with the Sierra Nevada 
and the Rocky mountains, was commented on by me in vol. iii, p. 59 of 
the Pacific R. R. Reports. At Williams fork a heavy white sand-rock and 
a conglomerate, of ancient appearance, overlie the granitic and meta- 
morphic series unconforraably. [If the above iron-bearing rocks are 
true pre-silurian, they afford, we believe, the first example yet published 
of such rocks being auriferous. The beds of iron ore to be of value as 
evidence of age should be of extraordinary thickness. — j. d. d.] 

2. On an oil-well boring at Chicago ; by Geo. A. Shufeldt, Jr. (From 
a letter to Prof. Erni, dated Chicago, Sept 16, 1865, and communicated 
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for thi« Journal.) — I have recently bored a well at Chicago 711 feet in 
depth. The surface rock is the Upper Silurian ; for the first forty feet it 
is porous and much decompot^ed ; and it is so filled with petroleum that 
when exposed to the sun the oil oozes out, and the rock will burn almost 
like coal. From this rock, when the well was forty feet deep, I pumped 
100 gallons of oil, but the fountains or sources of the oil were evidently 
much deeper, as the drill proved. The next stratum, 200 feet thick, is 
what we call here Joliet marble, from the name of the place where it 
outcrops; it is a yellowish-white stone and very compact, and affords no 
signs of oil. Next below, for 200 feet, there are bands of grey limestone 
with oil in the seams; then a band of shale, 156 feet thick, saturated 
with petroleum. This shale I understand separates the Upper and Lower 
Silurian, and where it (the ehale) rests upon the underlying rock, oil was 
found in considerable quantities. Beneath this shale we entered the first 
band of sandstone rock of a reddish color, abounding in oil, and having 
a thickness of 7 1 feet 

At a depth of 711 feet we penetrated a stream of water which stopped 
further progress. This water is perfectly limpid, and is free from all 
traces of sulphur or other disagreeable minerals, and fiows 500,000 gal- 
lons of water per day through a 3^ inch orifice. Its head is 120 feet 
above Lake Michigan. 

3. On tfie Drift in Brazil, and on decomposed rocks under the Drift ; 
from recent observations by Prof. Aoassiz. Communicated for this Jour- 
nal by Albzakder Agasbiz. — At Tijuca, a cluster of hills about 1,800 
feet high, and about seven or eight miles from Rio, there is a drift hill 
with innumerable erratic boulders as characteristic as any ever seen in 
New England. Prof. A. had before seen unmistakable traces of drift in the 
Province of Rio and in Minas Geraes; but there was everywhere con- 
nected with the drift itself such an amount of decomposed rocks of vari- 
ous kinds, that it would have been difiicult to satisfy any one not familiar 
with drift that there is here an equivalent of the northern drift There 
is found at Tijuca the most palpable superposition of drift and of decom- 
posed rocks, with a distinct line of demarcation between the two. 

This locality afforded an opportunity of contrasting the decomposed 
rocks, which form a characteristic feature of the whole country, with the 
superincumbent drift, so as to be able hereafter to distinguish both, 
whether found in contact or separately. These decomposed rocks are 
quite a new feature in the structure of the surface of the country. Gran- 
ite, gneiss, mica slate, clay slate, in fact all the various kinds of rocks 
usually found in old metamorphic formations are reduced to the condition 
of a soft paste, exhibiting all the mineralogical elements of the rocks as 
they may have been before tliey were decomposed, but now completely 
disintegrated, and resting side by side as if they had been accumulated 
artificially. Through this loose mass there were here and there larger or 
smaller veins of quartz rock, or of granite or other rocks, equally disin- 
tegrated ; but they retain the arrangement of their materials showing 
them to be disintegrated veins in large disintegrated masses of rocks. 
The whole passes unmistakably to rocks of the same kind in which the 
decomposition or disintegration is only partial, or no trace of it is visible, 
and the whole mass exhibits then the appearance of a set of ordinary 
Am. Joua. Sci.~8bgond Sbbibs, Vol. XL, No. 120.— Xov., 1866. 
50 
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xnetamorphio rocks. I tit plain that such roaases fonniDg everywhere 
the surface of the country must be a great obstacle to the study of erratic 
phenomena, and it is not wonderful that those who seem familiar with the 
country should entertain the idea that the surface rocks are everywhere 
decomposed, and that there is no erratic formation or drift here. But 
upon close examination it is easy to see that, while the decomposed rocks 
consist of the small particles of the primitive rocks, which they repre- 
aent, with their veins and all other characteristic features, there is not a 
trace of larger or smaller boulders in them ; while the superincumbent 
drift consisting of similar parts does not show the slightest sign of the 
indistinct stratification characteristic of the decomposed roetamorphic 
rocks below it, nor any of the decomposed veins, but is full of various 
kinds of boulders of different dimensions. The boulders have not yet 
been traced to their origin; the majority consist of a kind of greenstone, 
composed of nearly equal amounts of a greenish black hornblende and 
feldspar. This greenstone is said by mining engineers to \m found in the 
Entre Rios on the Parahyba, where iron mines are worked in a rock 
like these boulders. Thus far evidence has been furnished of the action 
of glaciers only in the extensive accumulations of drift similar in its 
characteristics to northern drift, but no trace has been found of glacial 
action, properly speaking, such as polished surfaces, scratches and furrows. 
The decomposition of the surface rocks to the extent to which it takes 
place here is very remarkable, and points to a geological agency thus far 
not fully discussed iu our geological theories. It is obvious that the 
warm rains falling upon the heated soil must have a very powerful action 
in accelerating the decomposition of rocks; it is like torrents of hot 
water falling for ages in succession upon hot stones, and instead of won- 
dering at the amount of decomposed rocks, we should rather wonder that 
there are any rocks left in their primitive condition. 
4. Mining Statistics of Great Britain for 1864. — 

Produce of mines. 
Coal, - . - - . 92,787,873 tons. 

Iron ore, ... - 10,064,890 " 

Pig iron, . - - . . 4,767,951 " 

Copper ore, - - - - 214,604 •* 

Metallic copper, ... - 18,802 " 

Lead ore, - - - - 94,483 " 

MeUUic lead, .... 91,288 '* 

Silver (from lead ore), - - 641,088 ouDcea. 

Zinc ores (nearly all tulphuret), • - 15,407 tons. 

Metallic zinc, . - - - . 4,040 ** 

Iron pyrites (for sulphuric acid and soda works), 94,458 " 
Tin ore, ..... 15,211 " 

Metallic tin, .... 10,108 " 

Gold (from Merionethshire), ... 2,887 ounces. 

The gross value of the above mineral products was 89,979,837/. There 
were 2,351,342 tons of coal taken to London in 1864 and 1,786,713 tons 
in 1863. Eight and a half millions of tons of coal were exported in 
1864, and nearly half a million of tons of iron. — Athen^ Aug. 19. 
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5. Cretaceoui Reptiles of the United States, by Joseph Leidt, M.D. 
136 pp. 4to, with 20 plates. From the SmithsoDian Contribations to 
Knowledge, vol. xiv, 1865. — Dr. Leidy has here described in detail and 
figured with f:reat beauty and perfection, the Saurian remains of the 
American Cretaceous. The species included are the following Thoraco- 
saurus : 

Bottosaurus Harliniy undetermined species of Crocodiles^ Hyposaurus 
Bopersii, Discosaurus vetustus^ Cimoliosaurus magnuSy Piratosaurus pit- 
catus, MosasauruSy Afaerosaurus Ictvis, Polygonodon vetus, Hadrosaurus 
Foulkiiy undetermined reptiles allied to Hadrosaurus^ Astrodon Jokn^ 
stoniy Tomodon korrificus, Pliogonodon priscus, Ckelonia^ Chelone sopita^ 
CkeUme ornata, Emys firmus^ Emys beatus, Emys pravus^ Platemys suU 
catuSy Bothremys Cookii, Trionyx priseus, 

6. Note on the Discovery of Rhizopods in the Azoic ; by Jambs D. 
Dana. — It may be thought that the recent discovery of the Eozo5n in 
the Laurentian of Canada is at variance with the writer*s Manual of 
Geology, in which the Laurentian is styled Azoic, But in truth the book 
and facts are in more perfect harmony for the discovery made since its 
publication. The author suggests on page 147 that Rhizopods may 
have existed in the Azoic along with lime-secreting marine vegetation, 
as the sources of the material of the Azoic limestone strata ; and on 
page 596, after alluding to marine locomotive (animal-like) Protophytes 
with other Algae as probably commencing in the Azoic, and as i\iQ first 
of comprehensive types, it is added : 

"The Protozoans (Rhizopods, etc) may have been the associated spe- 
cies of the superior group, as remarked on page 147. The two are alike 
in extreme simplicity of organization. In Algae the Radiate type of 
structure, characteristic of the typical plant, is not brought out ; and in 
Protozoans neither of the four great Animal types appears, — the Radi- 
ate, Molluscan, Articulate, or Vertebrate. If, therefore, these simple spe- 
cies existed in the Azoic era, they were systemless life, and only fore- 
shadowed the great systems of life which were afterwards displayed 
according to their respective types in the true Zoic ages." 

The reader will apprehend the full bearing of this sentence if he will 
re-pernse the chapter on the Progre^ of Life from which it is taken. 

7. Report on the Mines of New Mexico ; by Prof. R. E. Owen, Geolo- 
gist, and R T. Cox, Geologist and Chemist. 60 pp. 8vo. Washington, 
1865. — This pamphlet gives a brief notice of the general geology of the 
region examined. It mentions a five-foot bed of bituminous coal of Cre- 
taceous age in the Raton Mountain close to the stage road ; and two 
miles N.E. of Santa Fe, a thin bed of coal with coal-plants and other fos- 
sils {Productus Cora^ P, semireticulatus, <Src.) of the Carboniferous forma- 
tion. At the Organ Mts., in the southern part of the territory, the Car- 
boniferous limestone is converted into crystalline marble; and at the 
JIannover copper mines, it is partly fossiliferous, and partly so crystal- 
lized as to resemble the adjoining granite rock. lu the same region there 
is a bed of magnetic iron ore, "forming a b^lt 75 to 100 feet wide," 
and near the junction with the stratified rocks there is an iron breccia. 
The carboniferous limestone, with P. Cora, was found in the Jemez valley 
and Caiion of San Diego. Near the Placer Mtn., a bed of true antbra- 
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cite, nearly 6 feet thick, exists, due to a porpbjritic dike intersecting (be 
Carboniferous formation >ivbich is much tilted. The authors state that 
this nietaraorpbism and disturbance must have taken place after the Car- 
boniferous age. ' . 

8. Defente des Colonies: III, Etude Gr^n^rale sur nos Stages G-H, 
avec application sp^ciale aux environs de Hlubocep, pres Prague ; hj 
Joachim Barravds. 808 pp. 8to., with a chart and a sheet of profiles. 
1865. Prague and Paris. — Barrande has discussed in this work thesub^ 
ject of " Colonies" as connected with the distribution of Paleoz<)ic fossils, 
in a way to command attention and excite an interest in his views. The 
volume is also very valuable for the review it gives of the paleontology of 
Bohemia. No justice to the work can be done in a brief notice — which 
is all that our space in this number will allow ; and we commend the vol- 
ume entire to all interested in geological science. 

9. Supplement to the Ichndogy of New England, — A Report to the 
Government of Massachusetts in 1863. By Edward Hitcbcock, D.D., 
LL.D., late Professor of Geology in Amherst College. 96 pp. 4to, with 
20 plates. Boston, 1865.— This Report, the last work of the late Profes- 
sor Hitchcock, contains descriptions and illustrations of new species of 
tracks, among which are some strange forms, well termed enigmatical. 
A number of the plates are fine photographs, a style of illustration espe- 
cially important for the minute tracks, like those of insects, and excellent 
for all. The bones of the right foot of the Saurian remains found 
near the water-shops of the Armory at Springfield, and partly described 
and commented upon by Professor J. Wyman at p. 187 of the Ichnol- 
ogy, are figured on one of the plates of this Supplement The opinion 
of Professor Owen of London is given that they belonged to a Saurian 
with an unusually thin and compact wall of bone in the limb bones, 
which, however, might have been occupied by unossified cartilage, as in 
the young crocodile and turtle ; if they were filled with oil or light mar- 
row, it would indicate a relation to Pterodactyles or Birds. The species 
is named Megadactylus polyzelus. 

10. New Binosaurian from tlie Wealden Formation, Isle of Wight. — 
A new Dinosaurian, for which Prof. Owen has proposed the name Poly- 
acanthus (from noXvs many and anawdog spine), has been found by Rev. 
W. Fox. The animal was over 6 feet long from the shoulder to the 
rump, had a massive tail 5 feet long, legs about 4 feet long, and a broad 
short foot It had a bony armor made of plates from ^ in. to 4 in. broad, 
and i in. thick, excepting along the back, over which there was a great bony 
shield ; and along the sides of the body and tail there were spine-like 
bones, some of which are 15 in. long and weigh 7 pounds. — Athencsum^ 
Aug, 5. 

11. Seaside Studies in Natural History ; by Elizabsth C. Aoassiz 
and Alexander Aoassiz. Marine Animals of Massachusetts Bay. Ra- 
diates. 156 pp. 8vo. Boston, 1865, (Ticknor <fe Fields.) — The tend- 
ency of summer travel to the seashore is creating a demand for popular 
worses on the life of the waters. The ** Seaside Studies'* will be wel- 
comed as a beautiful and attractive beginning in this department of lit- 
erature. We say beginning, because it takes up but a single branch — 
that of the Radiates, and is confined mainly to the species of Massachu- 
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setts Bay. The work is exact in its science as well as popular in style, 
and is in fact a contribation to science which the most learned may read 
with profit The text is mainiy from the graceful pen of Mrs. Agassiz, 
and the work is dedicated to her husband, Prof. L. Agassiz. The illus* 
trations are numerous and excellent, and the printing and paper all that 
could be desired. 

12. Entomological Society of Philadelphia. — ^The publication commit- 
tee of this Society propose to publish, and issue gratuitously, an occasional 
bulletin, under the title of '*The Practical Entomologist," in which papera 
on the insects injurious and beneficial to vegetation will be given for the 
benefit of the American farming interest They express in their circular 
(dated September, 1865,) the hope that the information imparted through 
this medium will be of use to the agriculturists of the country, by lead- 
ing them to study cnticallv the Entomological fauna which surrounds 
them, and to derive, from their knowledge thus acquired, the power Uy 
increase the production of their crops and develop the interest which they 
represent It is a singular fact that some of our commonest and most 
injurious insects are least known. Our Cotton, Hop, and various other 
crops suffer at times immensely from insects whose habits we little under- 
stand. The Society aims by its publication to bring out the true history 
of each and all of our noxious insects; and it is believed that, this at- 
tained, simple remedies will suggest themselves, which in certain cases 
may be merely burning the stubble and vigorous fall ploughing. 

They ask, in order that their plan may be carried out, that those hav- 
ing information will send it by letter to the Secretary of the institution, 
at No. 518 South Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, along with alcoholic 
phials containing specimens of the noxious insects of the region. They 
also desire papers from scientific observers for the ** Practical Entomolo- 
gist," as only the active cooperation of all interested parties will insure 
Buccess in an undertaking which is a labor of public benefit, without 
moneyed recompense. 

18.-4 classijleaiion of Mollusca based on the Principle of Cephaliza- 
turn ; by Edward S. Morse. 20 pp. 8vo. From the Proceedings of the 
Essex Institute. — A very valuable original paper, based on researches in 
Molluscan development and bearing on the general subject of zoological 
classification. We may cite from the paper in a future number. 

14. Natural History : A Manual of Zoology for Schools^ Colleges^ 
and the General Reader ; by Sanborn Tknnby, A. M., author of " Ge- 
ology," Prof. Nat Hist in Vassar Female College. 540 pp. 12mo; 
illustrated with 500 woodcuts. New York. 1866. ^C. Scribner.)— The 
American student in zoology will find Prof. Tenney's Manual a very con- 
Tenient and useful work. It goes over the animal kingdom, commen- 
cing with the highest class, that of Mammals, and illustrates the various 
subdivisions with descriptions and figures, mentioning and figuring par- 
ticularly North American species. Each of the prominent groups is thus 
presented to the eye by means of excellent wood -cuts of animals accesi- 
ble to the American student and with a large number of them consider- 
ing the size of the work. The Manual is well calculated to make the 
study of zoology popular and easy. It fails of any introductory chapters 
on the structure of animals. 
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15. On a solar halOj teen at Crawford sville, Ind^ (lai 40** 03'); by 
Prof. J. L. Campbell. (In a letter to the Editor^ dated Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, May 27, 1865.) — Herewith I submit a report of the re- 
markable appearances in the atmosphere on May 26th, 1866. 

The morning was hazy and cool — the thermometer at 6 ranging abont 
48** to 50*». 

About nine o'clock a series of 
halosor Hugs began to form about 
the sun, and continued to increase 
in briliiancy until near noon — 
then slowly disappeared during 
the afternoon — traces being visi- 
ble at six o'clock in the afternoon. 
The accompanying diagram is a 
correct representation of the phe- 
nomenon as it appeared at twelve 
o'clock, noon. 

The most brilliant ring was de- 
scribed about the sun as a center 
with an angular radius (SE) of 
twenty- two degrees by careful 

measurement S (Sun), Primary center; A, Secondary 

The bands were wAite, yellow, center; B and C, Teniary cemera ; Radina, 
red and green. The white was SE=22o=aD, SM=440; MU, Grand axia 
exceedingly brilliant. The yellow 7^^; ^"^'^^ ^^^»"- rhermomeier 
and red were also very bright. 

The breadth of this series of bands forming the primary ring was 
about one and a half degrees. 

The arc MLG described about the sun as a center with a radius of 
forty-four degrees presented less brilliant, but well defined colors in the 
reversed order, — the white band being on the outer circumfereuce, and 
the green within, — with another inner band of violet 

At A on the circumference of the primary circle, the center of the 
second circle was located. The radius of this circle was the same as that 
of the primary — its circumference passing directly through the sun. 

The ring was chiefly white light, of less brilliancy than the primary, 
yet very sharply marked throughout its entire circumference. 

From D the arcs DF and DG branched off symmetrically with refer- 
ence to the axis MSD, indicating the centers of curvature at B and C, 
the intersections of the secondary circle with the primary. 

These arcs were of white, well defined, mellow light. 

The long continued and well defined manifestation of the phenomenon 
enabled us to take all our observations very carefully, and to repeat them 
for further accuracy. 

The geometrical relations of the centers of these curves are curious 
and interesting, and the record of these positions may be of some value 
in connection with future observations of the same character. 

In explanation of these appearances there are some difificulties not 
hitherto presented in discussing halos. For the present the record of 
the facts only is made. 
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1 6. British Association at Birmingham, — The meeting of the British As- 
sociation opened at BiroQingham on tlie 6th of September, Professor Phil- 
lips being tbe President, The number of members at the meeting during 
the week following was about 1,400, and besides these there were present 
508 ladies and 23 foreigners. The funds received amounted to 2227/. ; 
and nearly this amount was set apart for various scientific investigations in 
astronomy, physics, zodlogy, geology, &c., including 35/. for oyster cul- 
ture. The number of papers read was two hundred and sixty. We 
have no space in this number for a notice of the Proceedings. The next 
meeting will be held at Nottingham. 

17. SyaUma Nalura of Linnosus. — By letter from Prof. A. R Nor- 
denski'old of Stockholm we learn that the Academy of Sciences of Sweden 
is about to have printed a now photo-lithographic edition of tbe first edi- 
tion of Linnceus's Systema Naturae ; and he adds, that " To enable us to 
judge how many copies may be sold it would be of some interest to 
have an idea of the probable extent of its sale in the United States." 
This first edition of Linnaeus consists of only 13 to 14 leaves in folio and 
still contains the rudiments of all his great productions.' 

1 8. New Planet, — Planet No. ® was discovered on Aug. 25, by Dr. 
Luther, of the Observatoray at Bilk, near Diisseldorf. On the day of 
discovery at lOh. 46m. 28s., Bilk mean time, ite A. R. was 323® d7'491", 
and its declination N. 14^ 20' 47*1'^ It has been named Clio. 

19. Italian Society of Natural Sciences. — An extraordinary meeting 
of this Society was held at Spezzia on the 1 7th of September. 

20. Prof BertkeloL — A chair of Organic Chemistry has been founded 
at the College of France, and Prof. Berthelot appointed to fill the place. — 
Beader, Sept. 2. 

21. Statue of Arago, — An inauguration of the statue of Arago, erected 
at his birthplace, Estagel, in the Basses Pyrenees, took place on the 31st 
of August. His son, dissatisfied that he had not received a special invi- 
tation, and because there was no commemoration of his father's political 
services, declined to be present. — Reader^ Sept. 9. 

21. Chambers's JSncgclopedia.^FtirlA 94, 95, 96, 97 of this valuable 
Encyclopedia, extending to RID., have been issued by the American pub- 
lishers, J. P. Lippincott <fe Co. 

OBITUART. 

Admiral Wiluam Henry Smith. — Admiral Smith died at his resi- 
dence near Aylesbury, Sept 9th, at the age of 77. He had acted as 
President of the Astronomical Society, and of the Geographical Society, 
Vice President of the Royal Society, and Director of the Society of Anti- 
quarians. He retired in 1825 from naval life, and published in 1844 the 
** Cycle of Celestial Objects," including the "Bedford Catalogue," an ex- 
cellent handbook of practical Astronomy, a result of a series of astro- 
nomical observations in his Observatory at Bedford. He also published 
many works or memoirs on Geographical and other subjects. — From a 
notice in Reader, Sept. 1 6. 

H(joH CuMMiNG, died in London, on the 10th of August last, at the 
age of 74. He commenced his journeyings in behalf of natural his- 

* If persons desiring the book will so write the Editors of this Journal they will 
coromnnicate the result to the Swedish Academy. 
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torj, especially coDcbology, in 1826, when he built a jacht for the pur- 
pose, and undertook a ciuise of more than a year's length among the 
islands of the South Pacific Returning to Valparaiso, he prepared for 
explorations along the western coast of southern South America, where he 
continued for two years collecting in all departments of zoology. In 
1835 he started on a new expedition of four years to the Philippine 
Islands, and made there vast collections in botany and zoology. During 
the twenty-five years since his return from the Enst Indies, he was occu- 
pied mainly with the arrangement and extension of his collections. He 
had long been subject to chronic bronchitis and an asthmatic afifection, and 
these were finally the occasion of his death. — From a notice in Athen^ 
Aug, 19. 

J OH ANN Franz Encke. — Encke, the Director of the Berlin Observa- 

. tory, died at Spandau, on the 26th of August, 1866. He was bom on the 

23d of September, 1791, at Hamburg, where his father was a clergyman. 

William Rowan Hamilton. — Sir Wm. Rowan Hamilton, Astrono- 
mer Royal for Ireland, died on the 2nd of September, at the age of 
sixty. He became known as a mathematician of extraordinary genius 
when he was about twenty years old. 

His papers on systems of rays, on the methods of dynamics, on alge- 
bra looked at as the science of pure time, on discontinuous functions, on 
equations of the fifth degree, and bis n€w algebra, the Quaternions, can- 
not be popularized. But there is one little result of which an idea can 
be given, one of the earliest of Hamilton*s discoveries, and one which 
alone would carry down his name to posterity. Hamilton found, from 
optical theory alone, by reasoning on the properties of light, that under 
certain circumstances a ray, instead of being refracted as a ray, should, if 
the theory were true, split into a cone of rays. This conical refraction, 
on being looked for under the proper circumstances by Prof. Lloyd, was 
actually found to exist. No such phenomenon had ever been even imag- 
ined ; and it rosy be justly said that no more remarkable triumph of the- 
oretical prediction had then occurred in the history of science. If we 
must add to it, as a match, the prediction of Neptune by Leverrier and 
Adams, each of these brilliant feats does honor to the other. Sir W. R. 
Hamilton was a man of very wide pursuits, and very varied talents; he 
was a scholar, a metaphysician, and a poet. He was beloved for the 
kindness of his heart, and respected tor the integrity of his character. — 
From a notice in Atken., Sept, 9. 

John T. Plummsr, M.D. — Dr. Plummer died on the 10th of April, at 
his residence in Richmond, Indiana, aged 56 years. He was a graduate 
of the Medical School of Yale College in 1828. While not making 
chemistry and natural science his special study, he made collections and 
observations in different departments, and formerly contributed short 
papers to the pages of this Journal, and to those of the Journal of Phar- 
macy. He was a member of the Society of Friends (Quakers), and one of 
the best of men. He was averse to all public show, and quiet and unobtru- 
sive to an extreme. He has left numerous manuscripts, the larger part 
of which relate to the Society of Friends, of which he was one of the 
most influential members. 
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mimee of minerals are inserted only under the word mimbbai. The referenees to articles on 
Botany, Geology and Zoology, are grouped under these words, but at the same Ume are in gen- 
eral inserted in their places elsewhere. 



Abbe, C, transparency of atmosphere, riii, 
28. 

Bninnow> method for comet^s ele- 
ments, Tiii, 79. 
Abbeyille, h^unan remains at, vi, 128, 402, 

▼ill, 297. 
Abbott, R, notes on n Argns, yii. 294. 
Abd-el-Kader, sa Vie, noticed, vi, 407. 
Absorption of gases by charcoal, vi, 411. 
of carbonic acid, xl, 127. 
and radiation of heat by gases, ii, 106. 
Academy of Sciences, National, y, 462, yii, 
446, 447. ix, 114, 234. 
American, see Aherioan and Yexul' 

DBLPHIA. 

Acclimation, Nicld^ i, 272, ii, 102, 103. 

in Anstralia, Ui, 483, yib, 800, ix, 84. 
Acetate of ethyl, bromine and bromhydric 

acid, yi, 42. 
Acetylene, BertMot on, i, 118. v, 115. 

lh>m monobromid of ethylene, ii, 414. 
Achromatic object glass, new, yi, 446. 
Acid, cobaltic, TFinJUw, yiii, 266. 
Acids, monocarbon to dicarbon, yiil, 265. 

organic, ii, 412. 

influence on germination, yii, 876. 
Actsonidffi, MeeK, y, 84. 
Actinophrys Eichornii, dark, yiii, 881. 
Adulteration with oil of turpentine, ix, 

278. 
Aerolites, see Meteorites. 
Aether, y. Ether. 
African explorations, noticed, i, 59, iii, 
259, iy, Sf, vii, 75, 87, 146, 445. 
desiderata in, y, 242. 

fossils, Mvbidoe, xl, 128. 

Agardh, Species Algarum, noticed, yii, 286. 

Agassiz, A., on tentacles of Medusse, no- 

Uced, y, 800. 

on Annelids, etc., noticed, y, 800. 

on Echinoderms, noticed, yiil, 130. 

on star-flsh, noticed, xl, 129. 
Agastizy E. C, Seaside Studies, noticed, 

AH. Jour. Soi.— Seoohd Sbbus, Tol. 
51 



Affowiz, Z., new Sanroid remains, ill, 188L 

Gill on Squali, y, 299. 

Megatherium, yi, 300. 

report on Museum Comp. Zoologr 
quoted, viii, 128. 

on drift in Brazil, xl, 889. 

contributions to Nat. Hist, of U. 8., 
noticed, i. 295. 

expedition of, to S. A., ix, 871, xl, 188, 

Agricultural chemistry; soil-analyses, 11, 

Liebig\ noticed, yU, 185. 
Air-breathers of coal period, Daw9oru no- 
ticed, yi, 480. 
Airy*8 errors of obseryation, ii, 185. 
Akin on combustion of inyisible rajs, iz. 
847. ^ 

Albert coal, ix, 267, 856. 
Albumen, with dextrin, etc, yi, 268. 
Alcoholic radicals, replacement of,xl,84: 

sulphlds of, iv, 188. 
Alcohols, contain copperjlead, tin, 11, 114. 

manufiicture of, yl 403. 

polyethylenlc, i, 280. 

polyglycerlc, ii, 108. 

thallic, ix, 220. 
Aldehyde, Lea, yiii, 114. 
Algae, Agardh on, noticed, yii, 286. 
Alger, F., obituary, yiii, 802, 449. 

cabhiet of minerals, viii, 801, ix, 224. 
Algeria, FUliae on, noticed, y, 269. 
Alkalimetry. Johnson, y, 279. 
Alkaline carbonates, saponification by, il, 

metal, new, i, 105. 
Alkaloids, organic, separation of, iii, 415. 

produced by putrefaction, vi, 416. 
AUan, J, T., trees of Nebraska, ii, 165. 
AUen, H., on N. A. Bats, noticed, ix, 116. 
AUen, 0. D., cesium and rubidium, iv, 867. 

equivalent and spectrum of csesium, 

Allgemeine Encydop&die derPbysik, no> 
tfced, Ii, 111. 
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AUiMon^ jr., antimony in X. Bmnswick, ▼, 

150. 
Alloys of copper and sine, 1, 286, 428. 

containing tunnten. vii, 118. 
Almanac, NaUonaL noticed, t, 465, Tii, 

448. 
Alpine Guide, BaWa, noticed, Till, 450. 
Alps, coal in, yiU, I2a 

see also, Monte Jioia, Mount OenU, 
AUhau8*t ZosammenstcUung der statisi- 

schen Ergebnisse, etc., ri, 272. 
Alumina, carbonate of, Ihrkmany If, 821. 
from lime, magnesia and manganese, 
1, 112, 118. 
Aluminum, r, 257, yii, 188. 
bronze, v, 286, vil, ISa 
compounds, ix, 845. 
manufacture of, Mckl^^ iv, 126. 
separated from other bases, ix, 60. 
Amber, from India, ix, 872. 

fauna, diptero of, xxeto, vii, 805. 
America, Squier't documents on discoye- 

ry oU, 60. 
American Academy, officers of, vi, 159. 
memoirs and proceedings, Ti,814, 451, 
▼U, 166, 450, IX, 116. 
prlxeof,xl,28a 
Assoc, for Advancement of ScL, i, 308, 
468. 
geology, progress of, ffunt^ L 892. 
Fhil. &)C, iv. 447, vii, 166, 460, viii, 
152, 451, xl, 292. 
prize of, to Chase, ix. 114. 
Amherst Coll., Hitchcock^ $ reminiscences 

of, noticed, vil, 14a 
Ammonia, atmospheric nitrite of, r, 428. 
carbonate of, with magnesia salts, v, 
115. 

mercury, and nitric acid, compound 
of, ii, 374. 

picric acid, and metallic bases, com- 
binatioDS of^ i, 78. 
ruthenium bases, iv, 183. 
sulphocyanld of, vl, 417. 
Ammonium amalgam, experiments with, 
xl, 160. 
nitrite of, by heat, r, 118. 
Amphibians, position of, among verte- 
brates, IkuuLt vii, 181 
Analysis, process of organic, viii, 887. 
Anatomy, Leidy% noticed, il, 149. 
AnderMon^ N. /, Botany of Galapagos, no- 
ticed, vU, 486. 
Andes, journey across, xl, 186. 
new pass across, viii, 147. 
Andrews, E. B., rock oil, ii, 85. 
on a seam of coal, viii, 191 
Angutroni, on Fraunhofer's lines, v, 411 

wave-lengths of, ix, 215. 
Anhydrlds, polygly eerie, ii, 108. 
Aniline, fVom coal-tar, /fcriWn, Ii, 267, 417. 

dyes, V, 417. vi, 418, vU, 418. 
Aniline-green, ii, 417. 
Animal substances, petrifaction oil yili 
4U. 

preservation of, vii, 440. 
Annelids, A. Aganiz on, noticed, t, 800. 
fls^Jon in some, Minor, y, 85. 
fossil, ifars/«, viii, 415. 
Anthropology, WaiU's, noticed, tU, 149. 



Antozone, Meismer on, abstract of; iti^ 

826, Till, la 
Appalachian mountain system, Ch^, i, 

region of Va., iv, 4ia 
Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, v, 806, vi, 
811, Till. 803. 

new American Cyclopedia, i, 455, ii, 
455, y, 804. 
Arago, statue of, xl, 894. 
Archieopteryx, y, 129, xl, 271. 

Owen on, vi, 127. 
Arctic Explorations, i, 51, il, 451, iii, 268, 
iv, 95, 866, xl, 896. 

minerals and fossils, y, 298. 

pUnts, Hooker^ iv, 144. 
Arequipa, slopes of, Danti, viii, 427. 
Argentine republic, explorations in,yii, 86u 
Arizona, iron beds of, xl, 88a 
Arkansas, geol. survey, i, 124, 481, 455, ii* 
233. 

meteorite, new, ix, 872, xl, 2ia 

river basin, v, 2^. 
Arsenic, dimorphism of, Cooke^ i, 191. 

eating in Styrla, iii, 126. 

estimation of, vi, 269. 

in sulphuric acid, v, 116. 

in zinc, i, 142, ii, 860. 

Reinsch's test for, ii, 117, 277. 

series, polyatomic bases of. i, 42a 
Arsenlds of copper, iii, 191^ v, 296. 
Arsenluret of hydrogen, vlL 117. 
Artesian well at Passy, iii, 151, 48a 
Artificial anatase, brooklte, rutile, yitt, 

crystalline minerals, il, 416. 

dlopside, Bniah, ix, 182. 

pearls, Sieki^ iii, 120. 

protein substances, lii, lia 
AtJiburfon^t address to Roval Geor. 8oe.. 

iv.858. ^^ 

Asia, northeastern, botany of, iv, 286. 
Asphaltum, in California, ix, lOL 

Mexico, ix, 809. 
Aspirator and blower. Lea, iy, 346. 
Assaying, translation of Bodgman and 

ICerl on, noticed, xl, 289. 
Assinlboine exploring expedition, 1, 808L 
Asterism in mica, v, 259. 
Asteroids, tables of, li, 188, 291, ill, 88a 



'41), Daphne, y, 144. 
;58), Calypso. iU, 435. 
" let 



(66), Melete, ii, 488, iv, 480, y, 145. 
(57), Mnemosyne, il, 1.32, ill, 28a 
(58), Concordia, ii, 182, Ul, f " 



(59), Olympia, 1, 136, ii, 132, iU,a 
(60), Dana^ i, 186, ii, 182, iii, 28s. 
X61), Echo, i, 186, ii, 182, 291, Ul, 144, 

(62), Erato, i, 186, IL 182, 111, 28a 
(68), Ausonla, II, 19@, Hi, 28a 
(64), Angelina, il, 132, iii, 28a 
(65), Cybele, ii, 182, ill, 28a 
(66), Maia, ii, 182, iU, 287, 28a 
(67), Asia, il, 132, 291, III, 28a 
(68), Leto, il, 182, 291, Ul, 28a 
(69), Hcsperia, li, 182, 291, iU, 28a 
^70), Panopea, U, 182. 291. Ui, 888, T, 

(71), Feronia, Ui, 287, 288, 486, W, 4»i 
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Asteroids, (72), Niobe, ii, 488, Ui, 144, 288, 
iv, 490. 
(73), aylla, Hi, 436, Iv, 430. 
(74), Galatem, iv, 430, y, 145. 
(75X V. 145. 

(76), Freya, v, 146, 46a 
(77), V, 46a 

(78), Diana, vi, ua 
<7»), Eurynome, vi, 443, ril, 140, 147. 
. (80), Sappho, Tiii, 432. 
(81), Terpt^Ichore, ix. 111. 
(82), Alcmene, ix, 231. 
(83), xl, 184. 

(W), xl, 393. 

Astrouomical Assoc of Cbicafi^, v, 301. 
of France, vUl, 148, xl, 288. 
observations, errors of. Airy on, no- 
ticed, ii, 135. 

OillvA^ 1861, noticed, v, 146. 
with spectroscope, v, 71, 407. 
photographj, BtUherfurd, Ix, 804. 
introduced by Bond, ix, 36a 
8oc. ofLond., ix, 364. 
Astronomy, Hindu, tninsL of SdryarSld- 
dbAnta, 1, 2d8. 
JBoncTn researches in, ix, 364. 
Chawmet's, vi, 159, 87a 
Loonti*\ xl, 140. 
see further, Auicora, Combt, Mbtk- 
OB, Moon, Planet, Shooting Star, 
Solar, Star, Sun. 
Atlantic teiejcraph, iU, 118, 266, vU, 440. 

temperature of, jR)0y„ iii, 268. 
Atmosphere, currents of^ vlli, 399. 
extent of, ChaSia on, iv, 434. 
motions of; Ferrely i, 29. 
radiation throueh, vi, 99. 
transparency o^ Abbe^ viii, 28: EunL 
v, 388. 
Atmospheric refraction, (^oOis on, iv, 434. 
Atoll of £bon, Doant, i, 318. 
Atomic constitution of liquids, vi, 409. 

weights, Oibbs, i, 246; Btm, viii, 321 
At(fleicL, on spectrum of carbon, vii, 408. 
Aurora, an electric dischaoce, ManK, i,31L 
J)e La JSive on Marsh, iii, 294. 
Austraiis, coincident with A Borealis, 
LoomUy ii, 8L 
at Sacramento, 1860, /xi^on, ii, 14a 
of Au|^. and Sept. 1859, and auroras 
generally, Loomiit, ii, 71, 3ia 
of Aug. 1865, Tmning, xl, 285. 
Auroral arch, April 1863, v, 461. 

arches, height of, Newton^ ix, 286, 371. 

beams, and electric currents, LoomU. 

iv,84. 

AutHn, a F., Sphagna ol N. Jersey, v, 252. 

Australia, acclimation in, ill, 433, viii, 300, 

ix,84. 
AustraUan flora, Beniham and Mulier\ 
noticed, vi. 290, ix, 110. 
explorations, vii, 84. 
gold, iv, 212L 
beat, V, 4a 

meteoric iron, ii, 441, 442, iv. 155. 
seaweeds, Harvev on, vii, 286. 
«inc, i, 371, viii, 277. 
ATiculids, Mtek, vii, 212. 
Aye-Aye, Owtn on, noticed, vi, 294. 
Azoic rocks in Michigan, KUnbaU^ iz, 29a 
tee Airther, Geoloot. 



B 

Babbage't Passages from the life of a Phi- 
losopher, viii, 303. 
BocAe, A. A„ influence of moon on mag- 
netic needle, i, 9a 
declinometer observations, i, 197. 
horizontal magnetic force, iv, 201, 373. 
moon's influence on, iv, 381. 
Dcagnetic survey of Pa., etc., v, 35a 
Associate of French Academy, U, 455. 
Badic, JL Jf., sea-sickness, iv, 17. 
Bacon^ Boger^ works edited by Charles, ill, 

110, iv, 12a 
Bahr^ on wasium, vii, 116. 
BaUey, L. W., antimony in N. Brunswick, 

appointed Prot, Univ. N. Brunswick, 

report on Geol. of N. B., noticed, ix, 
856. 
Baily's beads, munt, ii, 292. 
Bttird't American Birds, noticed, viii, 303, 

431, ix, 115, xl, 142. 
Balch, D. M., orthito fh>m Mass., iU, 34a 

tellurbismuth from Ga., v, 99. 
BaWs Alpine guide, noUced, vUi, 450. 
Baphetes, vi, 430. 
Barker^ O. F., gun-casting at Pittsburgh, 

vii, 296. 
Barnard^ F. A, P, Humphreys and Ab- 
bot's report on MpL river, vi, 16, 197. 
force of gunpowder, vl, 241. 
Barometer, LewU, xl, 233. 

fluctuations of, CAow, viii, 380. 
fifunnery serving as, vlli, 299. 
indicating earth's rotation, etc, vii, 
409. 

resisting ether, viii, 153. 
Barometric majuuia and minima, vlli, 14a 
Barrande^ /., Primordial fauna and Ta- 
conic system, U 212. 
Defense des Colonies, noticed, xl, 392. 
Barrow^a mathematical works, ii, 299. 
BarOetL, W.P. &., interpolaUon in physict 

and chemistry, Iv, 27. 
Baryta, hydrate of, ii, lia 

solubility of sulphate of, ix, 90. 
BcUea^ on mimetic* analogy Ln Lepldoptera, 

reviewed, vi, 2a5. 
Baudrimimi''a protosulphld of carbon, 1, 

281. 
Batter^ on replacement of hydrogen in 

ether, ix, 9^ 
BaxendeUy^rio^Xc, changes In the magnet- 
ism of the earth, viii, 269. 
Bayberry tallow, G, E. Moore^ III, 3ia 
Beatriceae, Nyatt, ix, 261. 
Becker and Sons' apparatus noticed, U, 

296. 
BeUstein, on coloration of flame, vi, 116,267. 
Belgian bone-cave, ix, 22a 
BeUy J. L., aluminum and aluminum- 
bronze, vii, 133. 
Bellemare on Abd cl-Kader, noticed, vi,407. 
Benthcun. O,, Llnnaean Society address, iv, 
286. 
Flora HongkongenslB, noticed, ii, 124. 
and Hooker^ Genera Plantarum, no- 
ticed, V, 134. 
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Beniham, O. and JUUOer, Flora Australien- 

ftie, noticed, vi, 290, Ix, 110. 
Benzoic acid, from klnlc, v, 291. 
Berbeiin in Hydrastis Canadensis, ill, 48. 
JStrthdoL on acetylene, i, 118, v, 115. 
on cncmical synthesis, noticed, 1,270, 
It, 103. 
on the alcohols, noticed, vl, 407. 
made Prod in France, xl, 894. 
Berthier, P., obiinary of, ill, 108. 
Bessemer*8 process, Ttmner on, t, 421. 
Bibliography, by JVicW^ i, 166, 275, U, 

103, Iv, 158, T, 269, vi, 407, ix, 86. 
Biff Black river basin, v, 233. 
Bigdow^ A.J freezing of water, 11, 205. 
Bigi^'t Cambrian and Huroniem forma- 
tions, noticed, vl, 277. 
Baling*^ R^ age of red sandrock of Vt., 
U, 232, 454, Ul, 100, 370, 421. 

notice of HUehcock't GeoL of Vt, ill, 
416. 
date of GeoL report of WU.jill, 420. 
genus Centronella, etc., vl, iS8&. 
on new Silurian fossils, noticed, ill, 
136, 279, Iv, 136. 
Binary stars, orbits of, Kxrlcwoody vii, 283. 
Binder^ B.y conversion of phenyllc into 
rosalic acid, iv, 40a 

phenate transformed to rosalate of 
lime, Iv, 40a 
Blnocnbir microscope, 7Wfe»*«, vill, HI, ix, 

2ia 

Wenham\ 1, 110, viU, IIL 
ylsion, and idea of distance. L, 109. 

Blot, J. B.. obituary of; 111, 441, iv, 120. 

Bird, reptiliaa, v, 129, vl, 3ia 

Biiwhofy on a new earth, vlli, 419. 

Bisulphid of carbon prisms for spectral 
analysis, Iv, 299, v, $56, 40a 

Bitumens and pyroscfalsts, history oL 
Hunt, V, 167. 

BUike, E. YK, /r., caesium and rubidlnm 
in trlphyllne. III, 274. 

Makty U: F^ to explore Japan, ill, 156l 
iron regions of Arizona, xl, S8S. 

SlancJiard, on redovclopers, vi, 417. 

Blaiidy, J. F., copper range of Lake Sa- 
perior, Iv, 112. 

Blast for laboratory, 11, 425. 

Bleu de Paris, U, 416. 

Mi)«, J, S.y buried branches in Illinois, ix, 
95. 1 

BIU», P. C, explorer in S. America, vil, 88. 

Blood, animalcules in the, viii, 298. 

corpuscles seen in retina, i, 825, 417. 
electricity of, ScwtUUn, vlll, 110. 

Blowpipe beads, crystals in, Emerson^ Til, 
414. 

Bloxamy on arsenic in sulphuric acid, y, 
116. 

Blume, C. L., obituary, 111,428. 

Blunt R, Bally's beads, 11, 292. 

Blyth^9 edition of Uebig, noticed, vii, 185. 

Blytt, M. N., obituan-, v, 449. 

Bodemann, on assaying, translation, no- 
ticed, xl, 289. 

BohliOy on atmospheric nitrite of ammo- 
nia, V, 428. 

Bologna mosenm. III, 151. 

Btmd, &.i>, comet II, 1881, il, 255, 261,438. 



Bondy O. P., eompanion of Slrina, IH, 286. 
new asteroids, ill, 287, 288. 
comet m, 1861,111,289. 
Encke's comet, ill, 144, 290. 
great comet of 1858, Iv, 292. 
obituary, Ix, 235. 

eulogy on, De La Bue^ with award of 
medal, Ix, 364. 
Bone bed In red sandstone, il, 41. 

V. also Mak. 
BooU, P., Illustrations of Carex, noticed* 
i, 131, lil, 141, 430, iv, 292. 
obituary. Gray, vil, 288. 
Borates, analysis of, v, 418. 
Borneo, bone-cave In, vhl, 148. 
Boron compounds, J^-anJidand on, 1, 276, 

V, 115. 
B orrer, W., obltuair, v, 449. 
Boston 8oc Nat Hist, proceedtogs, i. 
156, 810, lil, 160, 804, iv, 805, V, 166, vl, 
452, vii, 447. 

Walker prizes, xl, 137. 
new Museum o^ vlll, 800. 
BoTANiCiUL necrology. Gray, 1860, 1, 461 ; 
1861,111,427; 181^ v, 449; 1863, vU, 288. 
Botanical works, notices of: 
Agardh, species Algarura, vil, 286. 
Ander8»on, Galapagos Is., vil, 486. 
Annals of Botan. boc of Canada, i, 808, 

il, 127, iii, 432. 
Asia, Northeastern, botany of, iv. 286. 
Bentham, Flora Hongkongensis, il, 124. 
and Booker, Genera Planumm, v, 181 
and MiiUer, Flora Australlensls, vi, 290, 

Ix, 110. 
BoUt, illustrations of Carex, i, 181, ill, 

141, 480, iv, 292. 
Braun, Polyembryonie, etc, i, 181. 
Marsilia and PUnlaria, vlll, 127. 
Brunet, Plantes de Michaux, etc, vU, 

286. 
CMSon and 8L Pierre, Flore des environt 

de Paris, vii, 484. 
Darwin, orchids fertilized by insects, tv, 
138, 420. 

Dimorphism, Iv, 285, vl, 279. 
Climbing plants, xl, 278. 
Beeaisne, origin of varieties, vi, 482. 
Be CandoUe, A., Prodromus, Ul, 490, iv, 
288, vlll, 290, ix, 859. 

frultofoaks, V, 430. 
variation, etc., of species, v, 4SL 
De Candolle, C, cork, Iv, 287. 
Durand, vltes Bor. Aroer., v, 445. 
Raton, Flllces Wrlghtlans, 1, 180. 
Giithe, metamorphosis of plants, viU, 

126. 
Gray. Manual of Botnny, v, 448. 
Gri^ebach, Flora of W. Indies, 1, 129, it. 
28S, Ix, 108. 
Plantas Wrightianse, 1, 129. 
Hale, Flore of Wisconsin, 1, 180. 
Hartfey, Phycologia Australica, vU, 286. 
Thesaurus capensls, i, 128, vil, 286, 
xl,126. 

and Sander, Flora capensls, i, 128, 
V, 444, xl, 125. 
j5«rW, Planu of New Bedford, 

Hooker,' J., WelwitochU, vi, 434. 
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BoTAincAL WORKS, notices of: 
Hooker, J. JD., Arctic planto, !▼, 144. 
Cedars of Lebanon, etc., It, 148i. 
N. Zealand Flora, ix, 869. 
JSboker, W. /., species FiUcum, i, 182, ▼, 
188,vm,429. 

second century of ferns, 1, 133. 
Xantm, Flora Colombis, ii, 289. 
Xindberg, Monograpliia Lepixonomtn, 

Leooq, Vie des Flenrs, iv, 128. 

Leaquereux. Botanical report on Arkan- 
sas, I, 4S1. 

Linnsean Soc, Journal of, 1, 443, ii, 137, 
389, iii, 148, ir. 385, ix, 860. 

XvAiZ, Botany of Brit. America, Tii, 387. 

MaHivB^ Flora Brasiliensls, ii, 389, iv, 
388, vi, 180. vU, 288, ix, 860. 

Mtttmiu^ on Ferns, i, 183. 

Fllices Horti Lipsiensts, i, 184. 

MiqueL, Journal de Botanique Neerland- 
alse,iil,140. 
Annales Musei Bot, yii, 281. 

MUen^ Brit. American Bryology, Tiii, 

MiOUr, Plants of Victoria, Til, 386. 
Newberry, Flowers and Ferns of Ohio, i, 

180. 
Oliver, Structure of Anther, iv. 383. 
Wood-cells of Hammamelldett, iv, 

on LoranthacesB, fi, 291. 
Lessons in Botany, Till, 134. 
Bnry, Rocky Mt. Flora, iii, 141, vi, 129. 
Prior, Names of Brit. PlanU, yii, 488. 
Frovancher, Flore Canadienne, v. 445. 
Jtavend, Fnn^ Coroliniani, i, ISO. 
JUgel, Monograpbia Betnlacearum, Iii, 

189. 
St. Louis Transactions, vi, 128. 
SeMoU, Aroidee, iii, 1^. 
Seemann, Vegetable products of F^i Is., 

▼,446. 
Squier, tropical fibres, ill, 140. 
SuUUfont, Musci cubenses, ilivl41, 429. 

Icones Muscorum, vlli, 291. 
TatnaU, PlanU of Newcastle Co., Del., 

1,180. 
ThwaUee, Plants of Ceylon, ill, 482^ xl, 

125. 
Tuckerman, Lichencs Cubae, vii, 486. 
VHmorin^Andrieuz, Des Fleun de Pleine 
Terre, vii, 485. ' 

Walpert, Ann. Botan. systemat.,by Jfu7- 

ler, iii, 140, xl, 126. 
WeddeU, Cynomorium coccinenm, ill, 
189. 
Chloris Andina, iv, 150. 
Wood, class book of Botany, ii, 137. 
BoTi.inr ;— absorption of carbonic acid, 
xl, 127. 
Ammobroma Sonone, xl, 136. 
Ampclopsls quinquefolia, Onxtf, vi, 180. 
Antlierology, Gray, iv, 282. 
Bonapartea juncea, iii, 482, vii, 147. 
Calluna vuliraris, in N. America, ii, 390, 

Ui,32,vili;i22,438,ix,228. 
Caricography, Dewey, i, 38, 11, 88, v, 57, 

ix, 69. 
Climbing plants, Darwbu xl, 273. 
Coriaria tbymifolia, vii, 287. 



BoTAwr— 
Darlingtonla Califomica, v, 186. 
dimorphism in plants, iv, 285, 419, vi, 

379, ix, 101, 104, 860. 
Dioico-dimorphism in primrose, iv, 419, 

ix, 101. 
Equiseta, geogr. distrib. of, viii, 136i 

in gneiss, xl, 124. 
Euphorbia, genus in, JkCandoUe, iv, 388. 
Oanltheria, name of, vii, 287. 
germination affected by ozone, etc., vii, 

878. 
Gymnosperms, structure of flowers of, 

vii, 284. 
Harvard University herbarium, viii, 

128, ix, 224. 
hybrids, return of, to parent forms, ix, 

107. 
Hydrastis Canadensis, bcrberin in, ill, 

43. 
leaves, gas evolved by, v, 131. 
Myrica ccrifera, wax of, Moore, iii, 818. 
Nnjns major, etc., Salina, N. T., ix, 106. 
Nebraska, forest trees oi; ii, 165. 
nomenclature, vii, 378. 
Orchids, structure, etc., of, iv, 188, 430, 

vi, 392. 
organisms in closed vessels, xl, 126. 
parthenogenesis, vi. 292. 
Paullinia sorbilis, vi. 129. 
radicle-ism, Oray, viii, 125. 
Rocky Mts., plants of, IhrryU collec- 
tion, ill, 141, 237, 404, iv, 249, 880, v, 
187, vi, 129. 
Saururus cemuus, rotation in plth-cella 

of, iv, 400. 
Scirpl of U. 8., new, viii, 289. 
Sphagna of N. J., Awtin, v, 253. 
Tenn. yellow wood, Orav, xl, 278. 
varieties in plants, DeeaUne on, vi, 489L 
Vo. creeper, tendrilft of,v, 445, vi, 180. 
Welwitschia mirabUU, vi, 484, xl, 278. 
Bottger, on nitrite of ammonium, v, 114. 
spectral analysis, v, 414. 
preparation of ozone, v. 111. 
BouuingaulVe Agronomic, etc., v. 270. 
on gas evolved by leaves, v, 131. 
on absorption of carbonic acid, xl. 137. 
Boviman't Medical Chemistry, noticed, vU, 
I 802. 

Bracbyurai, classification of, v, 189. 
Bradley, F., on meteon at Chicago, Aug. 

1860, i, 186. 
Bradley, F. H., trilobites of Wise. * Pots- 
dam,' i, 294, U, 149. 
geol. excursion proposed by, xl, 125. 
Brain, chemical constitution of, xl, 118. 
of man and monkeys related to class- 
ification, Wagner, iv, 188, discussed in 
Brit. Assoc, iv, 440. 
Brande and Taylor'$ Chemistry, vi, 811. 
Braujt, A., Polyembryonie, etc., noticed, 
i, 13 L 
on Marsilia, etc., noticed, vlli, 127. 
Braun, on molybdenum, vi, 268. 

on new cobalt compound, vUl, 118. 
Bravals, A., obituary, vl, 401. 
Brazil, Martiui'n Flora of, U, 389, iv, 388, 
vi, 180, vii, 288, ix, 860. ' ^"^ 

drift in, Agattix, xl, 889. 
Brm'a Review of Darwin, noticed, 1, 449. 
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i^1(g!1t4^f Electric Telefi^phy, noticed, ▼, 

MreUhanpty rliombotiednd and dimetru 

cryntals bltixlal, viU, 436. 
Bretoer, W. i£, DarlinictODiA Californica, 
v,136. 

explorations by, in 8ien» Nerada, 
Tiii, 21)8, ix, 10. 
BrtwtUer^n tbeor? of Iiutre, t, 34^ 
Brit. America, LhelVt botany of, vii, 287. 

MUten'M bryology of; vlil, 29L 
Brit. AMoc.,81stmei'tinK,ii, 963; 32d, iv, 
4S3; 88d, vi, 909; 84th, vUi, 801, 446; 
85th, xl, 139,894. 
Columbia, Bdnur on, viii, 146. 
Brorohydric acid on acetate bf ethyl, 

Ctafii, viy 431 
Bromld of ethylene, reaction of sulpbid 
of potaMium on, Tii, 890. 
potassium a narcotic, viil, 267. 
Bromine on acetate of ethyl, OrafU, yi, 42. 
Bronn, H. G., obitunry of, Iv, 804. 
£nui*s Fraudes da Vin, vl, 408. 
Brunei, on Michanx* ohints, etc., Tii, 286. 
Bntnnow'i method for parabolic orbits, 

Till, 79. 
Brush, O. /., Tissier*8 process for iron, i, 
120. 

Supplements to Dana^s Mineraloflnr, 
I, 854, iy, 204. 
crystalline hydrate of maj^nesia, U, 94. 
carl>onate of lime at liiirh tempera* 
tare, ii. 112, vl, 278. 
ambly&ronite from Me., It, 248. 
tripbyline at Norwich, Mass., It, 402. 
metoflunrical abstracU, T, 118, 286, 
420, Ti, 272? 
mineraioirlca] abstracts, t, 126, 285,: 
' 296, 426, vii, 270, Till, 115. 

on California Ocol. Report, tI, 118. 
chlldrcnite, Ti, 122, 257. 
Tucson meteoric iron, vl, 152. 
Buchner*8 Die Meteoriten, yi, 445. 
tcphrolte, yil, 66. 
artiflcial dlopside, ix, 18a 
Buchuer^f Die Meteoriten, noticed, yl, 446. 
Badding in insect larves, ix, 110, 861. 
Bnilding materiaU, preserration of, yl,406. 
Buw>eny on new alluillne metal, 1. 105. 
on ctesiam and rubidium, ii, 409, yi, 
114, 418. 
on lithia in meteorites, ill, 278. 
spectroscope of, iii, 440. 
on thermo<elcctric batteries, ix, 219. 
Busk, <?., Gibraltar cayes, yiii, 282. 



Cadmium, ammonia-picrate of, i, 88. 
Casia, tartrates of, yil, 70. 
Caesium, ii, 409, iy, 867, yi, 418. 

eqaivalent and spectrum, t, 91 

in triphyllne, &ake, ill, 274. 

iu hot ttprinjct, yiii, 447, ix, 18. 
Ca?Hmrs, on American petroleum, vi, 418. 
California, deep placers of TubaR., xl, 1. 

earthquake in, xl, 866. 

explorations of peninsula of, y, 286. 

greoloiclcal survey, reports of, noticed, 
1, 124. iii, 155, iv. 167, y{^ 118, vii, 82, 427, 
Till, 266, 298, Jx. 10. 99, xl, 14r 



lOaliforDia, spaders In, viii, 25a 
maps or, proposed, vii, 83^ 
mafttodon tooth from, iv, 185. 
meteorological record, Sacramento, 
ii, 147, Ui, 298. 

mountains of; vi, 123, vii, 81, viii, 258, 
298,ix,10. 
petroleum of; SiUiman, ix. 101, 841. 
^uiclisilver mines o^ HUliautHf vlii, 

rising of sprisffs is, viii, 187. 
volcanic eruptions in, xl, 264. 
CaUfert, alkaloids by putre£EU^lon, vi, 41ft. 
CampbeU, J, L., solar halo, xl, 894. 
Canada, antimony in, vii 405. 

botanical society of, i, 803, ii, 127, iii, 
482. 
flora of, by Dawmm, noticed, Ul, 278. 
•* JProwmeher, noticed, v, 446. 

fossils of; by Dawttm, Iii, 278. 
geological report, noticed, i, 122, v, 
184, vi, 428, ix. 221 

Laurentian fossils of, vii, 272, 431, xL 
844. 

mineral and geoL, by Chapman, no- 
ticed, vU, 432. 

Catalc^ue of Minerals and Crystal- 
line Rocks of; noticed, v, 134. 
Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, no- 
ticed, i, 810, viiL 449. 
Cancerine. a fertilizer, ix, 872. 
Cannonading heard 125 miles, iii, 154. 
Capo Breton Coal-measures, Lesley, vi, 179. 
Cappocci, obituary of, vii, 804. 
Carbon, Jsaudrimo/Wt protosulphld of, I, 
281. 

bisulphid o^ prisms, Iv, 299, y, 856, 
408. 
in iron, determination of, Ui, 273. 
spectrum of, vii, 408. 
Carbonates, alluLline, saponification by, 11, 
117. 

of alumina, glucina, iron, chromium, 
etc. iv, 821. 

of ammonia, magnesia salts with, v, 
115. 
of lime at high temperature, ii, 112. 

in a meteorite, xl, 213b 
of soda, on cast iron, i, 120. 
Carbonic acid, absorption of, by plants, 
xl, 127. 

determination of, in organic analysis, 
111,415. 
iuflaence on vegetation, vii, 876. 
Carboniferous, see Gboloot. 
Cariboo gold district, viU, 146. 
Caricography, Bevoey, i, 28, ii, 88, y, 67, 

ix, 69. 
Carinthian lake-habitations, ix, 872. 
Caritu. on hydrogen with Iron, ill, 272. 

sulphlds of alcohol radicals, iv, 133. 
Caron, on magne««ium, vi, 114. 
on tungsten in alloys, vii, 118. 
on propyl-phvclt, xl, 115. 
Carries machine for making ice, vl, 405. 
CarHngton, on Sun spots, vlll, 142. 
Caspian, volcanic i^bind in, vlll, 118. 
Casseday, 8. A., obituary, 1, 155. 
Caaads, /. L., meteorite of Hlndostan, U, 

401. 
Catalysis, Bm on, viU, 31SL 
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Catfkfll and.ChemnDg gronvBy identiflca- 

tlon of, Winchdl, v, 61. 
CaTe-depodis, see Man. 
Cedars of Lebanon, Sboker on. It, 148. 

at Paris, Orau, ix, 226. 
CelestUa dynamics, Mayer, vi, 261, vii, 187, 

▼111,280,897. . 

Cephalication, Dana, Ti, 1, 169, 821, 440, 

▼ii, 10, 167. 
Ceramic arto of Great Exhibition, y, 268. 
Cerinm, separation of, vii, 852, 364. 
Ceylon plants, ThwaUei on, iii,4S2, xl, 125. 
Chaccmac, on liirht of Moon and Venus, 

xl,287. 
Chadboume, P. A., effect of ice In water 

boiling in glass vessels, Iv, 130. 
ChaUU, on atmospheric refraction, iy,484. 
extent of atmosphere, iv, 484. 
zodiacal light, iv, 435. 
C%a>w6<rrs'/i Encyclopedia, i,466, vii, 802, 

Ix, 116, xl, 1-^896. 
C7ianed^8 determination of phosphoric 

acid, i, 279. 281. 
ChancourUriu* Vis Tellnriqne, noticed, v, 

270. 
Chandler, C. K^ new metal In platinum, 
Oregon, iii, 851. 
tin ore in Mexico, ix, 849. 
CTu^mum, E, /., Minerals and Geology of 

Canada, noticed, vii, 482. 
Charcoal, absorption of gases by, vi, 411. 

formed under pressure, vili, 441. 
Charlei, JSl, on Roger Baco^, noticed, iii, 

110, iv, 128. 
CkoM, P. £., barometer indicating earth*8 
rotation, etc., vii, 409. 

barometric maxima and minima, viii, 
148. 
a resisting ether, viii, 153. 
atrial tides, vili, 226. 
terrestrial magnetism, viii, 873. 
cause of barometric flucttiations, vili, 
880.' 

terrestrial magnetism a mode of mo- 
tion, ix, 117. 
gravity and magnetism, ix, 312. 
gravity and magnetic declination, xl, 
83. 

gravity and magnetic incUnation, xl, 

166. 

mechanical polarity, xl, 813. 

prize to, Ix, 114. 

C^uo0nc<*s Astronomy, noticed, vi, 169, 

878. 
Chclonia, respiration of, MiehellKndi More- 

hauae on, noticed, vi, 141. 
Chemical action, energy of, Kolk, Ix, 92. 
analysis by dialysis, iii, 412. 
of solar atmosphere, i, 108. 
a process in, Gibbit, ix, 58. 
apparatus of Becker & Sons, 11, 298. 
equivalents, relations of. Lea, iv, 887. 

Stae on, i, 419. 
Physics, Cooked noticed, 1, 149. 
synthesis, i, 270, 11, 103. 
theory of interpenetratlon, v, 78. 
types, theory of, BunL 1, 256, 460. 
Chen^istry, Bowman't Medical, vii, 803. 
Brands di Jby2or*t, vi. 81L 
history of, connected with K Bote, 
yiii,805. 



Cfaemiftiy, interpolation Id, BaHkU, ir. 
27. 
Liebig'e, noticed, vii, 185. 
Mtller'B, noUced, vii, 185. 
of germination, SehvlU on, ▼,290. 
of natural waUrs, Hunt, ix, 176, x, 48, 

Cheney, ancient works in Western If. T.» 

il, 149. 
Chess Knight, JBaldeman"* Tour of, xl, 291. 
Child, G., organisms in closed vessels, xi. 

126. 
Chilton, J. R., obituary, vi, 814. 
Chimenti pictures, C. A, Joy, ▼ill, 199. 
China, recent English Surreys in, iv, 868. 
Chiton, species of, viii, 185, 481. 
Chlorhydric acid mauu&cture, vi, 260. 
dissolves sulphate of lime, v, 283. 
Chlorids, violet flame of, ▼, 412. 
Chlorinated organic bodies, iv, 188. 
Chlorine manmiacture, vi, 269. 

salts, il, 108. 
Chloritic minerals, /. JB, Pearu, vii, 221. 
Chloro-chromic acid, spectrum of, viii, 

lOv. 

Chlorous acid, density of Tapor, 1, 277. 
ChrUU^ on phosphorus spectrum, vi, 

ChriUy. rave-deposits in France, vili, 146. 
Chromium, ammonia-picrate of, 1, 84. 

separation of, Oibbe, ix, 58. 

sesquioinrd, carbonate of, iv, 831. 
Church, W. k, ascent of Candara^e, !▼, 

800. 
Cicada septendecim, E, C Eerrick, iii, 488. 
Clapp, A., obituary, v, 806, 460. 
Clark, A,,onik Herculls, v, 801. 

sun and stan photometrically eom- 
pared, vL 78. 

takes Lalande prize, ▼, 801. 
Clark, H, J., Lucemaria, v, 846. 

Tubularla, vlLOl. 

Actinophrys Elchomii, viii, 881. 

Prodromus of Lucemaria, noticed. ▼. 
469. -, , , 

Classification of animals by cephalization, 
Dana, ▼, 65, vi, 1, 821, 440, vU, 10, 167. 

of Herbivores, vii, 157. 

of Insects, vii, 18. 

of Mammals, Dana, v, 65, vi, 8. 

by series, ScheU, ii, 4a 
Claui, on ammonia-ruthenium bases, iv, 

133. 
Climate near water, LippineoU, ix, 872. 

paleozoic, Hunt, vl. 896. 
Climbing plants, DarwU, xl, 278. 
Coal Sn Alps, viU, 122. 

in Mexico, Manraet, ix, 309. 

near Peking, WiUiame, viU, 119. 

in Venezuela, viii, 28a 

see further, under Geoloot. 
Coal-gas, flame of, affected by music, i, 
416. 

tar, coloring matten from, 11, 267, 416. 

a preservative, vi, 406. 
Coan, T., on Kilauea, ▼, 296, vii, 415, zl, 

122. 
Coast Survey Report, noticed, ▼, 289, ▼!!, 

96, ix, 115. 
Cobalt, ammonta-picnte of, i, 89. 

compound, new, ▼iii, lia 
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Cobalt, separation from nickel, etc, Ofbbt. 
ix, 61, 6M1 
Vellow, lead-salt correspondioK to, i, 

Cobaltie acid, WinJOer on, vUi. 266. 
Colliery P., indirect determlDatlon of pot 

ash and soda, vii, 844. 
Collodion of Emermmy ii, 426. 

of Jeanrenaudy t, 419. 
Color and distance, perception of, ii, 184. 
of blood-f^lobnles, L, 417. 
of flames, Men on, i, 105. 

by phosplioms, vi, 116. 267. 
produced by absorption, mingling ol^ 
1, 109. 
Colorado River, /iw't Report on. Hi, 887. 
Colored media, vision through, i, 418. 
Coloring matters from aniline, v, 417, vl, 
413, lil, 413. 
coal-tor, I^kin, ii, 267, 416. 
naphthaline, etc, £m, ii, 211, ill, 229, 
vlil, 860. 
Combustion by invisible rays, ix, 847. 
Comets, features of, J/ar«A, lli, 89. 
elements of orbits, WaUony v, 218. 

Brunnow^s method, J.&&e, vlil, 79. 
I>onati*^ U, 54, iv, 292. 
Buckets, iU, 144, 290. 
Tempers, viii, 482. 
of 1860. 1, 186. 

I of 1861, 1,468, U, 184. 

II of 1861, il, 252, 805, 489. 

III of 1861, iii, 289. 

I of 1862. iv, 480. 

II of 1862, iv, 294, 4SL 

III of 1862, V, 46a 

I of 1868, V, 461. 

II of 1868, vi, 148. 

III of 1863, vi, 148. 

IV of 1863, vil, 292. 

V of 1868, vU, 298. 

VI of ISS, vil, 298. 
II of 1864, vili, 482. 
in of 1864, ix. 111. 

IV of 1864, ix, 282. 

V of 1864, ix, 879. 
I of 1865, xl, 182. 

CommailUy on reduction of silver waste, 

vi, 417. 
Conchology, Amer. Journal oL ix, 116, 
875,xl,m 
contributions to, by Trwrn. v, 297. 
history of, in U. S., ill, 161. 
works on. published by Smithsonian 
InsL, iv, 448. 
See Airther, under Zoology. 
Condensation, Ifagnuty vlil, 109, 110. 

fhictlonaL Warretiy ix, 827. 
Connecticut River sandstone, footmarks 
of; HUeheocky vl, 46, xl, 890. 
Deane on, vl, 126. 
fossU Urve in. Hi, 451. 
Connecticut valley glacier, v, 249. 
Conmdy T, X, Eocene lignite of U. S., xl, 
265. 
mlocene shells, noticed, v, 428. 
Cookey G, H,y white limestone of N. J., ii, 
208. 
geoL report of N. J., noticed, Ix, 869. 
Coohty /. Ry Jr.y dimorphism of arsenic, 
etc, i, 19L 



Oook€y J. P., Jr,y spectroscope. It, 299, ▼!, 
266, xl, 805. 

octahedral galena, T, 127. . 

childrenite, vi, 268. 

photographic abstracts, vi, 416. 

tortrates of csesia, etc., vii, 70. 

photographic dry process, vil, 128. 

projection of spectra, xL 248. 

chemical physics by, noticed, 1, 1^ 
CooptTyJ. O.y reply to Gov. Stevens, i, 802l 
Ck)pey £ D,y Jan^s Prodromus of Ophidia, 

V, 455. 
Copper, alloys of, i, 286, 428. 

ammonla-plcrate of, I, 8L 

arsenids of, iU, 191, v, 296. 

after aragonlte, iv. 



deposit on, in BeinteVs test, ii, 117. 
electrolytic precipitotlon of; as » 
method of analysis, Ix, 64. 
in alcoholic splrito, JSayeSy ii,114. 
of L. Superior, i, 859, fll, 820, iv, 112, 
vil, 481. 
sulphate of, as a preservative, 11, 274. 
Copper-glance, fh)m Tenn., iv. 209. 

pseudomorphous after galena, 1, 862, 
111,194. 
Copper-nickel, iv, 209. 
iCoraL, glass, of Japan, Siin^wmy Ty 458L 
Cordler, P. L A., obituarv, il, 101. 
Correlation of forces, YoumanM on, no- 
ticed, Ix, 22a 
Oosaon's Flore de FiaHs. noticed, viM^ 
Oostey on production of sexes, xl, 189. 
Cotopaxi, slopes of; Dana, vill, 427. 
Cotton, culture of; yiekUs. Iv, 127. 
\Qmetty on Ornithology or Labrador, ill, 

298. 
CouliHer-OravieTy on shooting stors, Aug. 

1860, i, 187. 
Oottrttoty works by, noticed. 111, 111, iv, 

128. 
CntftXy J. My bromine and broJnhydric 
acid with acetote of ethvl. vi, 42. 
organic compounds of silicon, vi, 115. 
reaction of a sulphld of potassium 
on bromld of ethylene, vil, 890. 

replacement of alcoholic radicals, xl, 
84. 
etherlfication, xl, 4a 
Craigy JB. F,y products from combustion 

of gunpowder, i, 429. 
Oesfon^t Hymenoptera, noticed, vlil, 294, 

ix, 863. 
Cretaceous, see Oboloot. 
Crinold, genus Erisocrinus, ix, 178, 850. 
Crooonic acid, ill, 274. 
CroU. J.y heat-vlbraUons, vili, 267. 
Orookesy on thaUlum, ii, 411, iv, 275, 409» 

V, 278, vili, 266. 
Cfro$»y Ji.y journey across Andes, xl, 186. 
Crustacea, cUssiflcation of; v, 189. 

Carboniferous and Devonian, vl, 277. 
Crustocean, new Potsdam, Vj;295. 

fertilizer, cancerine, iky 272. 
Crystalline minerals reproduced, 11, 415. 
Cry^alllzatlon of sulpnur, WeUurttly xl, 

Craystallography, MUUr*8y vii, 14a 
Crystols, KhSmU's catalogue of models, 
noticed, v, 297. 
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Crrstals in blowpipe beads, Mnenon^ yii, 

of tartrates of ctesia, etc., tU, 70. 

rhombohedral and dimetric, biaxial, 
TUi, 426. 

Scaechi on, noticed, xl, 260. 
Cnmminf?, H., obituary, xl, 895. 
Cnrare, poisoninff cffecu of, il, 98w 
Cyanid of ethylene, i. 422. 

mercnry, salts or, Hi, 121. 

pbosphoms, vii, 269. 

sulphur, iii, 271. 
Ceudnoiricz. on eusynchlte and dechenite, 
vU,270. 



Jkunour on jodeite, noticed, vi, 426. 
Dafia^ J. i>., fossil in Conn, river sand 
stone, iU, 451. 
relations of death to life, Iy, 316. 
classification of mammals, v, 65. 
Jurassic feathered reptiles, v, ISO, vi, 
818. 
detritus oriarin of coral reefs, v, 207. 
Mohawlc valley clacier, v, 243. 
Palasterina (?) Jamesii, v, 295. 
oceanic protozoans aldn to spons^es, 
v,886. 

cephallzation, and Megasthenes and 
Microsthenes, vL, 1. 

time-boundaries in geological history, 
vl.227. 

homologies of insects and crusta- 
ceans, vi, 3, 159. 238. 

parallel relations of classes of Ver- 
tebrates, vi, 315. 
geol. history of Vertebrates, vi, 820. 
cephallzation as a principle of clas- 
sification, vi, 821, 440, vil, 10, 157. 
Carboniferous insects, vii, 84. 
position of Amphibians among Verte- 
brates, vii, 184. 

slopes of Cotopaxi and Arequipa, viii, 
437. 
Brushite, ix, 45. 

age of iron ore of Mexico, Ix, 358. 
origin of prairies, xl, 393. 
Rhusopods in the Azoic age, xl, 391. 
Manual of Geology by, noticed, iv, 
282.444, vii, 802. 

Text boolt of Geology by, noticed, 
vii, 147. 
Mineralogy of, 9th supplement, 1, 354. 
10th supplement, iv, 202. 
Darien Isthmus, snip canal near, iii, 296. 
Darlington, W., obituary of, vi, 132. 
Darwiriy C, on species, !Bree on, i, 449. 
on fertUiziug orchids, iv, 138, 420. 
dimorphism in Linum, vi, 279. 
climbing plants, xl, 273. 
Daubenton, biog. notice, NiekUsy iii, 112. 
Davbeny^ eruption of Vesuvius, iv, 4;i9. 
Dauber, 11., obituary, ii, 150. 
Daubrie^ Prof, at Jardiu des Plantes, ill, 

150 ill 
Daussy, P., obituary, Nicklh, i, 26a 
Davidson^ on Nova Scotia brachlopods, vi, 

277. 
Daifiea'B mounting of microscopic objects, 
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Davjf^ on temperature of sexes. Till, 448. 
DaweMy W. JR^ the solar surface, viU, 208. 
DatP$on. J. TF!, American Devonian, v, 809. 
flora of, V, 811, vi, 41, 279. 
Carboniferous flora of N. 8., vii, 419. 
Lauren tian fossils, viii, 281. 
the drift, vUi, 283. 
papers on coal, noticed, 1, 290. 
on Canadian fossils, noticed, iii, 278. 
on precarboniferous flora of N. B., 
Me., and Canada, noticed, iii, 278. 

on footprints of Limulus, noticed. It, 
416. 

on air-breathers of coal period, no- 
ticed, vi, 430. 
Dead sea, expedition to, viii, 148. 
Deafly J.y on Microscopic Anatomy of Spi- 
nal cord, noticed, ii, 802. 
Deancy /., on Ichnographs of Conn, river 

Sandstone, vi, 126. 
Death, relations to life. DanOy iv, 816. 
Debratfy on metallic spectra, iii, 414, iv, 407. 
DecaimCy on varieties in plants, vl, 4^ 
DeCandoUey A.y Prodromus, noticed, iii, 
480, iv, 288, vUi, 290, ix, 359. 
on fruit of oaks, noticed, v, 480. 
on species, noticed, v, 481. 
memoirs reviewed, v, 1. 

reprint of, noticed, vi, 484. 
DeCandoUey C, on cork, noticed, iv, 287. 
Deekeuy Karl v. d., expedition of, iii, 268. 
Declinometer observations, Baehey i, 197. 
Deh^rain on gypsum, JohruMiy vi, 419. 
DdafonUdney on thorium, viii, 417. 

on spectra of didymium, etc, xl, 260. 
De La Rwey aurora an electric discharge, 
'^m,294. 

on thallium, vi, 118. 
De La RWy eulogy on Bond, ix, 364. 
DeLaskiy J.y glac^ action hi Me., vi, 274, 

vU,835. * 
DelesMy A.y on Metamorphism, noticed, 
iv, 129. 
Carte Agronomique, v, 270. 
Extraits de geologic, 1862-8, xl, 272. 
Dendrerpeton, vl, 481. 
DennUy IF., temperature in temperate 
zone, V, 44. 
theory of tides, vii, 234. 
Density of vapors, iii, 413, vi, 408. 

ice, iv, 27S. 
Deppe, F., obituary, (7ray, iii, 427. 
/>uuoiBAn«x*« Mineralogy, noticed, y. 298. 
Polarizing Microscope, noticed, xl, 
261. 
Desert of Sahara, expedition to, vil, 146, 

445. 
Des Moulirui* Vites Bor. Amer., noticed, y, 

445. 
DesoTy U.y lake habitations, vilL 437. 
DespretzJ C. M., obituary, vi, 398. 
DeviUey H. St. ()., on preparation of oxy 
gen, i, 280, 427. 

reproduction of crystalline minerals, 
U, 415. 
hydrofluosilicic acid, ill, 277. 
magnesium, vi, 114. 
yapor-densities, vl, 408. ix, 846. 
permeability of iron, vii, ^L 
mortality in Paris, xl, 139. 
Devonian, see Geology. 
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DeVriwe, W. H., obituary, iil, 438. i 

i^fWBjf, G, caricography, i, 23, li, 88, y, 57,| 

bonapartea joncea, Ml 4SZ, tU, 147. 
DeaUty H. i^, salto of cyanid of mercury, 
iii. 121. 

biography of H. Rose, vlU, 905. 
Dextrin, with albumen, vi, 268. 
JDiaeon, on spectra of metals, v, 414. 
Dialysis, Oraham on, iii, 412. 
Diamond, OoeppeH on, xi, 288. 
Diatoms, strise of, i, 12. 

on deep sea bottoms, y, 454. 
Dkhroscope, Itood, i, 107. 
Didunculus, vili, 291 
Didymiumand erbium, spectra of, xl, 260. 
Dieihylamine, i, 422, iii, «0. 
Differential Calculus, l:ipcart\ noticed, Ix, 

Diffraction in microscopic vision, ill, 877. 

Dimorphism in plants, iv, 285, 419. vi.279, 
ix, 101, 104, 8&. ' ' » » » 

of arsenic, antimony, zinc, i, 19L 
in Cynlps, WaUh on, vUl, 180. 

Dinosaurian, xl, 392. 

Dinotherium, a marsupial, vill, 427. 

Dlolco-dimorphlsm, iv, 419, ix, 101. 

Diplothyra, genus, Stinwwn, v, 456. 

Distance, instrument for measuring, xl, 

estimation of, Sood^ 1, 109. 

and color, relative perception of, ii, 
184. 
Distillation of volatile substances. Lea. 

yll, 877. 
iXtwir, on magnesia salts, v, 115. 
Dvane, E, T,, atoll of Ebon, i, 8ia 
Doherty'8 Organic Philosophy, vlii, 460. 
Dove's optical studies. Hood, i, 109. 

photometer, Hood, iii, 269, vi, 60. 

theory of lustre. Mood, I, 389. 
Dragendoi^y on starch, v, 116, 123. 
Drllt, see Gbolooy. 

Ihib's electro-magnetism, noticed, ii, 110. 
Du ChailUi'sJ^vA. Hist, collection, ii, 436. 
Dufour, on density of ice, iv, 276, 870. 

obituary of, xl, 140. 
P^^rdinou echmoderms, noticed, iv, 151 
Jhtmcu, thallium, v, 278. 
Dumdril, obituary, i, 266. 
J>unkin. JK, error oi transit observation, 
ix, 112. ' 

Jhipeyrat'8 Canal maritime, noticed, v, 280. 
J>upont, human remains, xl, 186. 
Jhtrand^s Vites Bor. Amer., noticed, v, 446 
Jhtruy's Hist, of modem times, noticed, 

vi. 407. 
Dyeing mordanted cloth, i, 117. 



E 

Earth, rotation of. Chase, vii, 409. 

tidal wave of, etc, Mayer, viii, 897. 

heat of Interior, Mayer, vili, 404. 

see also Atmonphere, Magrietiem, 
Earthquakes, theory of, Perrey, vU, t 

in Buffiilo. 1866, ix, 872, xl, 866. 

in Callfomln, In 1866, xl, 866. 

in Canada and U. S., 1860, i, 160. 

In Kamtschatka, In 1846, xl,88L 

in Ladrones, in 1849, xl, 864. 



Earthauake in Mcndoa, 1861, II, 14a 

In Mississippi vaUey, 1865, xl, 278, 863. 

in Penang, 1861, ii. 297. 

in Sacramento, I860, II, 14a 

in South America, xl, 865. 

In 8\'racu8e, N. Y.. 1861, ii, 297. 

in Washinu:ton,1861, il, 453. 
Earthwork, Warner^ t theorems, etc. oil 

iii, 804. 
EaU>ti, D. C, Hooker*s Species Filicum. i. 
182, V, 138, vUl, ^9. ^^ 

Mettenlus on ferns, 1, 188, 184. 

Filices WrightlamB, etc, noticed, I, 

Echinoderms, A. Agassiz on, noticed. vllL 
180. ' ^ 

fossil, from Cincinnati, Dana, v, 295w 
Eck/ddt on dissemination of gold, ii, 297. 
Eclipse of sun, July, I860, i, 189, iil, 145. 
E«OTtt legacy for Investigations in, ^iii, 

Elastic forces, Lam^ on, vi, 409. 
Electric currents, action of, LoomU, iv, 81 
photographed, Smyth, vili, 423. 
discharge, Fedderaen, vlii, 421 ; aurora 
as, i, 811, iii, 29*. 
illumination at Boston, vi, 807. 
light, Hood, i, 110, vil, 207. 
properties of pyroxlllne paper and 
gun cotton, vll, 116, ix, 848. 
resistance, new unit of, li, 106. 
spark photographed, Jioody Ui, 219, 
vili, 861. 

spectra of metals, MUler on, ii, 406, 
vi, 103, viil, 107. ' "» . 

spectrum, Stokea on, vi, lOa 
see also thermo-electric 
Electricity, nature of, JVW/on, ix, 239. 
of the blood, ScouUtten, vili, 110. 
tension in, iii, 116. 
Electrolytic precipitation of copper and 

nickel, a method of analysis, ix, 64. 
Electro-magnetism, by Dub, noticed, ii, 

by Wiedemann, noticed, ii, im 
new experiments, Hi, 117. 
Electroscope, Oemsbart, KobtUon, vi. 111. 
Elements, on spectra of, see &)eelra, 

speclflc heat of, iil. 270. 
Eliot, C. W., on Impurities of commercial 
zinc, i, 142, li. 880. 
on lead In silver coins, noticed, i, 480. 
EUioit, D. O., prospectus of work on Te- 

traonlnjB, vii, 487. 
Emeraldlne, il, 417. 

Emerwn, E., Brewster's Improvements In 
photographic camera, ii, 227. 
improvement in stereoscope, 11, 408L 
new collodion; dry photofiraphlc 
process, II, 426. ^ ^ 

tannin process, iv, 134. 
perception of relief, Iv, 812. 
photographic copying, Iv, 4ia 
light on sensitive plate, v, 286. 
Jeanrenaud*s collodion, v, 419. 
Emerson, G. K, crystals in blowpipe 
beads, vii, 414. *^ 

obituary of, ix, 873. 
Emmons, E., obituary, vii, 151. 
Emtmofin's instrument for moMiiriiMr dis- 
tances, xl, 186. ^ 
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Enaliosaurian renudns from N. S., Marahi 

III, 188, 278, Iv, 1. 
JShiatdVs La Norvdge, 1, 156. 
Encke, J. F., obituary, xl, 396. 
Eng^bach on lithium and stroDtlum Id 

meteorite, Iv, 407. 
Engdmanru O.^ Parry^s plants from the 

Rocky Mountains, iv, S49, 380. 

QUd Euphorbia In De Candolle, Iv, 



Engdnvann^ H,, vegetation of praries, vl, 

England, Lias and Oolite In, vlil, 285. 

Permian of, Murchxatm on, vlii, 287. 

Rbntic beds of, viii, 284. 

Triftssic mammals of, viil, 285. 
Entomological See, PhiL, xl, 141, 292, 898. 
Eosaurus, vi, 481. 
Eozoon Caoadense, xl, 344. 
Equiseta, geog. distribution of^ vill, 128. 

In gneiss, xl, 124. 
Equivalents, chemical, relations of^ X«a, 
IV, 387. 

8tas on, i, 419. 
Erbium, I\)pp on, viii, 41& 

absorption spectrum of^ xl, 260. 
Erdmatifu on separating organic alludoids, 

ill, 415. ^ -^ ^ 

Espy, J. P., obituary, 1, 151. 
Essex Institute, proceedings, vllL 152, 451, 

ix,ll6,xl,14k fe'' ''"^ 

Ether, barometric indications of a resist- 
hig, Cftaae, viU, 153. 

in solar svstem. WUcocks on, ix, 114. 
Ether, formation of, Bose on, vlll, 319. 

replacement of hydrogen in, Ix, 95. 
Etherification, Friadelik C^ft«, xl, 4a 
Ethyl bases, production of, Leo, li, 25. 
separation of. Lea, li, 26. 

with boron, i, 276. 

acetate of, with bromine, etc., vi, 42. 

nitrate and nitrite o^ Lea^ 11, 177, ill, 
86. 

oxalate of, Lea^ ix, 210. 
Ethylamin, I, 422 ; Lea, Ul, 80. 
Ethvlene, bromld of, reaction of asulphld 
of potassium on, vil, 890. 

cyanid of, i, 422. 

monobromid of, Into acetylene, II, 414. 

oxyd of, 1, 277, Iv, 130. 
EvafiK, K Iv., Ohio meteorite, May, 1860, 
11,80. 

acUon of oil-wells, viil, 159. 
Evans, John, sketch of, Jackeoru, ii, 811 
Everett^ J. Jj.y on reducing temperature 
. observations, v, 17. 

reply to LoomU, vi, 178. 
Explosive force of powder, Bamardj vi, 

241. 
Eye, field of vision of, \ili, 441. 

blood corpuscles In, i, 825, 417. 
Eye-piece, ToUet^$ onhoscoplc, i, 112. 

P 

Fairbaim, Brit Assoc address, li, 868. 
EalconeTy on glaciers of the Himalayas, 

vil, 273. 
Falconer, H., obituary, ix, 286, xl, 139. 
Faraday, on regelation, i, 414. 

on tikmentT gtA-famBUiea^ iv, 277, ix, 



Phye on electrical effects, ill, 116. 
Fbddermi^ on the electric discharge, yili, 

Ferrein on sulphids of alcohol radicals, 
iv, 138. 

Ferrel, W., motion of fluids and solids rel- 

I atlve to earth^s surface, i, 27. 
solar eclipse, July, 1860, i, 189. 

I cause of 5^lle lnundatlon,'v, 62. 

Fertilization of orchids. Gray, vl, 292. 

Fertilizer, Deh^raln on gypsum as, J'oftiip 

1 Hcm, vl, 419. 

Fibre*, tropical, Squier on, iU, 140. 

Figuier's L^ann^e scientlfique, i, 155, iv, 
128, vi, 407. 

F^i Is., Seanann on products of, iv, 866, 
v,446. 

FUliati^ ^hjrslcal geog. of Algeria, v, 260. 

Filters, mcineratlon of, 1, 118. 

Fish, White, of Great Lakes, proposed in- 
troduction of into Scotland, viil, 449. 

Fission In some annelids, MinoTy v, 35. 

Fitz, H., obituary, vil, 149, 

Fltzroy, obituary, xl, 140. 

Mzeau on sodium spectrum, v, 414. 

Flame, color of. Men on, 1, 105. 
by phosphorus, vl, 116, 267. 
violet, of chlorids, v, 412. 

i^tof?i««,LeVerrierdu XIX 8ldcle,vl,'408. 

Flint glass prisms, for spectral analysis, 

Florence, Museum of, iil, 15L 
Florida reef. Hunt, Iil, 197. 
Fluoborates, analysis of, v, 418. 
Fluohydrate of fluorld of potassium, vli, 

865. 
Fbrchhcunmer on saltness of sea, Iv, 272. 
Fosslle«, casts of, by If. A. Ward, Ix, 224. 

see further. Geology. 
Fo%iqu4, eruption of Etna, xl, 122. 
Fractional condensation, Warren, Ix, 827. 
France, Assoc for advancement of Sci., 

ViU, 148, xl, 28a 
human remains in, vi, 128, 402, viil, 

145, 277, 297, xl, 185. 
FranJdand on blue lithium line, iv, 407. 
on boron compounds, I, 276, v, 115. 
Fraunhofer's lines, see Solab Spectrum. 
Fraier on osmium spectrum, vi, 267. 
Freezing of water. Mgetow^ ii, 205. 
Freiberg Mining Acad., centennial of, xl, 

138. 
Fremy, spontaneous generation, viii, 489. 
Freaca, on cylindere of ice formed by 

pressure through orifice, xl, 184. 
Fresenitu, phosphate of llthla, ill, 416. 
Manual of qualitative analysis, viii, 

267. J » -. 

Frick's Physical Technics, noticed, vii,149. 

Friedd, C, replacement of alcoholic radi- 
cals, xl, 84. 
etberiflcatlon, xl, 40. 
on compounds of silicon, vl, 115. 

Fritzsche, on determination of lime, is, 
344. 

Froblsher Bay, ffalTs collections at, v, 298. 

Fuchsine from coal-tar, Ih-kin, ii, 271. 

Fulgurites or lightning tubes, I, 302. 

Furnace product, dlopslde. Brush, Ix, 182. 

Furnaces, SierMtu* regenerative, Iv, 277, 
ix, 232, 844. 
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Fiirnrohr, A. E., obituary, HI, 427. 
Fusel oil. Stein's test for, i, 114. 
Fusible alloy, new, ill, 276. 



Oabb^ W. M., Dr. Moore and Texas survey, 

1,460. 
joins California survey, Hi, 155. 
Galapagos Islands, botany of, vll, 486. 
Galvanic experiment, iv, 180. 
Galvanism, Wiedemann^ noticed, il, 110. 
Galx'anlzln^ iron, prize to inventor of, 

vlU,801. 
Gangrene counteracted by oxygen, v, 266. 
Oarapon^ on aluminum manumcturc, Iv, 

OardineTy F., ice in Kennebec R, xl, 20. 
Gardner y /., on a meteor, vill, 295. 
Oarigou^ human remains in Pyrenees, 

vlll, 277. 
Gas from leaves exposed to light, v, 121. 
Gas-furnaces, SlemenV, iv, 277, ix, 282, 344. 
Gases, propagation of heat in, il, 104. 
Gaspann, A. E. P. de, obituary, v, 26L 
OatUier^ A., researches on ncbuloe, v, 101, 

vil, 19a 
Gay, J., obituary, vll, 292. 
OHnUz's Dyas, noticed, IIL 425, iv, 280, 
415, vll, 432. 

on new Permian plants, noticed, vll, 
432. 
Gelatine, reactions of, Lea^ xl, 81. 
Gemsbart electroscope, Kvbell on, vl, HI 
Getithy F. A.y Haidlngcr on meteorites, U, 
135, 440, Iv, 152, vl, 150. 
mlneraloglcal contributions, ill, 190. 
Newstead meteorite, vl, 149. 
Geographical distribution of Equlseta, 
vlil,m 

notices. Oilman^ I, 51, UL 259, Iv, 87, 
356, V, 223 vil, 75. 
Geological Museum, Rochester, N. Y., ill, 
449 
Soc. of France, III, 439. 
Geological Wobes, noticed : — 
Arkansas, GeoL Report of, i, 124, 481, 

455, 11, 288. 
Barrande^ Defense des Colonies, xl, 892. 
Bifffiby^ Cambrian and Huronlan forma- 
tions, vl, 277. 
3ronn^ Index Palnontologlcus, iv, 804. 
California GcoL Survey, Reports, i, 124, 
III, 155. Iv, 157, vl, 118, vil, 82, 427, 
vlll, 256, 298, Ix, 10, 99, xl, 141. 
Canada GeoL Survey, 1, 122, v, 134, vl, 

428, Ix, 224. 
Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, i, 

310, vlll, 449. 
Chapman, Minerals -and GeoL of Can- 
ada, vll. 432. 
Conrady Catalogue of Miocene shells, 

v,428. 
Dana, Manual of GeoL, iv, 282, 444, vil, 
802. 
Text-book of GeoL, vll, 147. 
Davidson, Nova Scotia brachlopods, vl, 

277, 
Dawson, papers on coal, i, 290. 

Canadian fossil and climate, iii, 278. 

flora of N, B., Me., and Canada, 

iil,27a 



Gbolooical works, noticed :— 
Davmon, footprints of Limulus, iv, 416. 
air-breathers of coal-period, vl, 430. 
Deane, Ichno^raphs of Conn. R. sand- 
stone, \i, 136. 
Delesfte, Metamorphism of Rocks, iv, 129. 
Extralte dc Geologic, 1862-3, xl, 272. 
Oeinitz, Dyas, iii, 426, iv, 280, 416, vll, 
432. 
two new Permian plants, vll, 432. 
Haast, formation of Canterbury Plains, 

xl,143. 
Had, Palseontology, 1, 125, 292, ii, 430, 
iii, 127, 280, vii, 187. 

Criuoidea of Upper Hclderbeirg and 
Hamilton groups, iv, 2SSL 
new Niagara fossils, vi, 127, ix, 853. 
crinolds of Waverly sandstone, vil, 
140. 
Fauna of the Potsdam, vli, 140. 
Laurentlan of E. N. Y., ix, 96. 
Graptolites of Quebec group, ix, 
224. 
Hayden, GeoL, etc, of Upper Missouri, 

III, 452, Iv, 100, xl, 271. 
HUgard, GeoL of Mississippi, ii, 803. 
Hind, GeoL of N. B., xl, 142. 
Hitchcock, Supplement to Ichnology of 

New England, xl, 892. 
Hotmes^ fossils of 8. C, iii, 29& 
lU., GeoL Report of, i, 124, 125, Ix, 858. 
Jones, Fossil Estheri®, vl, 277, vii, 140. 
Jukes, Manual of GeoL, iv, 282. 
Kentucky GeoL Survey, 1, 294, 460, ii, 

118, m 281. 
Leidy, U. S. CreUcoous Reptiles, xl, 39L 

H, Mont-Alto lignite, etc, xl, 119. 
Antiquity of man, vi, 125, vii, 482. 
emey, fossils from Western States, 

il, 122, xl, 116. 
Maine, Board of Agriculture Report, 

111,452. 
GeoL Report, vl, 274. 
Marcou, rocks of VL and Canada, III, 

281. 
GeoL of Nebraska, ix, 157. 
Meek, Miocene fossils of N. A., ix, 868. 
Meek 4b Hoyden, Nebraska fossils, i, 126, 

iv, 137. 

paleontology of Upper Mis- 
souri, xl, 27L 
Meek da Worthen, fossils fh>m BL, etc., 

1,125. 
Michigan, GeoL survey of, il, 303. 
Nevada, GeoL survey of, xl, 273. 
N. Brunswick, GeoL Reports of; ix, 856, 

XL142. 
N. J., GeoL report of, ix, 859. 
N. Y., GeoL sur\'ey of, i, 125, see J, BaXL 
Regents of Univ. of, Report, i, 202, 

U,430,iil,279,iv,4ia 
Owen, reconnoissance of Ind., v, 154. 
launder, Devonian fishes, vLl27. 
Eoemer, Silurian fauna of W. Temi., I, 

127,205. 
Russia, GeoL map of, xl, 128. 
Salter, fossil Crustacea, vl, 277. 
Sh^imard, Cretaceous of Texas, i, 127, 

111, 800. 
5uZ2ivan, geology of Santander, viii, 1191 
Tennessee, GeoL survey ot; 1, 291 
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OiOLOOiOAL Works, noticed :— 

Texas, Geol. survey, 1, 124, 2C4, 460. 

UngeTy tour In Greece, etc., vil, 79. 

Vt., geol. report, ili, 416, iv, 185, v, 430, 

Wardy Meprtherium Cuvieri, v!i!, 295. 

WhiU^w^WhMJlddy Mississippi valley, 
rocks and new fossils, iii. 422. 

Whitney^ Geol. Rep. on CaJifomia, see 
California (precedinir page). 

Wise, GeoL Survey, li,«4, iii, 420, 458. 
Gboloot— 

Albert coal of N. B., Hitchcock, ix, 267. 

American geology, Hunty 1, 892. 

Annelid, fossil, jfamA, vlii, 415. 

Antbracosaurus Russelll, vi, 277. 

Anthrakerpeton, xl, 124. 

Appalactiian rqpcion of Ya., Ledey, Iv, 

Archaeopteryx, v, 129, vi, 127, xl, 271. 
Azoic age of N. J. Highlands, ix, 221, 
of Mexico iron ore, ix, 858. 
rocks of Michigan, ix, 290. 
of N. Y.,ix,96. 
Barrel-qtmrtz, miiman, viii, 104. 
Beatrice®, Hyatt, ix, 261. 
Calomopors in gravel near Ann Arbor, 

Sominger, iv, 889. 
Carboniferous and Permian, species 
common to, Kirkby^ v, 188. 
crustaceans of, vl, 277. 
formation of N. A, Leaquereux, ii, 
15, 198, iii, 206, v, 875. 

Cape Breton, vi, 179. 
flora of N. Scotia, Datoson, vii, 419. 
insects of Illinois, vii, 84, xl, 268. 
Saurian vertebra of N. Scotia, iii, 
188, 278, iv, 1. 
a seam of coal in, Andrews, viii, 194. 
Labyrinthodont, new, vi, 277. 
rocks and fossils west of Missis- 
slppi, etc. Meek J ix, 157. 
Centronella genus, etc., JKC<w/7«, vi. 286. 
Cepbalopods, new, and rocks of Mich., 

Conn. River sandstone, footmarks ot, 
vi, 46, 126. 
fossil larve in, ill, 451. 
Copper range of Lake Superior, iii, 820, 

iv, 112. 
Cretaceous in Califomia, viii, 261. 
of W. Tennessee, vii, 860. 
of Texas, JUeek, ii, 278. 
west of Mississippi, ix, 157. 
transition to Tertiary, viii, 287. 
Crinoid, genus Erisocrinus, Jlleek, Ix, 

173,860. 
Cryptonella, Centronella, etc., HaU, v, 

m, vi, 11, 
Crystallhie limestone, produced by 

heat, vi, 278. 
Denudation, effects of, Juken, iv, 489. 
Devonian, American, JkiunKm, v, 809. 

flora, Dawson, v, 811, vl, 41, 279. 
Catskill group, age of, Jeveett. Iv, 418. 
and Chemung groups, identlfi 
catk>n of, v, 61. 
crustaceans of, vi, 277. 
Insects, N. Brunswick, ix, 867. 
microscopic oiganisms of horn- 
stone ha, iii, 886w 



Geoloot— 
Devonian nature of Elgin sandstone, 

viii, 28a 
Dinotherium a Marsupial, viii, 427. 
Diptera of the Amber-fauna, vii, 805. 
Drift, iXnowwi, viii, 233. 

in Brazil, Agataix, xl, 889. 
in Michigan, Winchea, xl, 881. 
MurchUon on, ix, 858. 
Period. Pictet, i, 345. 
Enaliosaurian remnins from N. Scotia, 

Maa^, iii, 188, 278, iv, 1. 
Fishes, American fossil, Newberry, Iv, 78. 
Fossils, Arctic, HalVs, v, 293, xl, 81. 

fruits of Brandon, Vt., ii, 855. 
Gait limestone, iii, 46, ix, 858. 
Glacial, see Glacial. 
Goniaiitc limestone at Rockford, Ind., 

Meek and WoHhen, ii, 167, 28a 
Human remains, see Man. 
Ichthyosnurian skin, ix, 85a 
Jurassic, feathered vertebrates of, v, 

129, vi, 8ia 
Laurentian fossils in Canada, i, 898, vi, 
222, vii, 272, viii, 231, 481, xl, 844, 891. 
Leclare limestone, iii, 46, ix, 858. 
Leptocoelia concava, v, 84, 
Lias, transition of, to Oolite, Hamtay, 

viii, 285. 
Llngula-flags, fossils in, viii, 122. 
Linguhi politA, Whitfteld, iv, 186.? 
Mastodon in Califomia, iv, ia5, viii, 264. 

in Michigan, Winchell, viii, 228. 
Megatherium, vi, 800, viii, 295. 
Oneida conglomerate, Jewett, viii, 121. 
Palastcrina (?) JamesU, Dana, v. 296. 
Paleozoic climate. Hunt, vi, 896. 
Pebbles, elongated, i, 375, 440. 
Permian of England, JI/tircAOon, viii, 

287. 
Petroleum, see Pbtrolbum. 
Phmte, fossU in Nebraska, Heer, i, 485. 

Equisetum in gneiss, xl, 124. 
Pleurodyctium problematicum, v, 82. 
Potsdam sandstone, tracks in, i, 17. 
crustacean, new, v, 295. 
fossils of, mnc?uil, vii, 226. 
of N. J. zinc mines, ii, 20a 
Trilobites of, in Wisconsin, i, 294, 
ii,149. 

in Vermont ii, 282, 464, lil, 100, 106, 
870,421. ,— ,-, , , 

Primordial &una, i, 210. 

fossils in N. Brunswick, ix, 85. 

in Texas, ii, 218. 
sandstone of Rocky Mts. Ill, 68. 
Pteriidte, Meek, vii, 212. 
Quebec group and copper-bearing roclLs 
of L. Superior, Lopan, ill, 820. 

at Point L^vi, with cauiogue of fos- 
sils, Logan, vi, 366. 
age of, Logan, ill, 105. 
fauna of, Logan, i, 216. 
Red sandstone of Vt., age of, Baiintn^ 
ii, 232, iii, 100, 370, m. 
a H Hitchcock, ii, 454. 
Rhsetic beds of England, viii, 284. 
Rocks, see Rocks. 

Rocky Mts., period of elevation of, 
near sources of Missonri, Ui, 806. 
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Gboloot— 
Saliferous rocks and salt sprinfin of 

Michigan, Winrhell, ly, 907. 
Silurian beds of W. Tenn., SqfTord, i, 206. 
fossils, new, iU, 186, 279, iv, 196. 
rocks of N. Scotia, viil, 289. 
Glauconlte in, Bunt, ill, 277. 
Solar system, unity of geoL phenom- 
ena in, iii, 36. 
Taconic system, Barrande, Logan and 
HaU on, i, 210. 
HurU, li, 427, iii, 185. 
Marcou on, iii, ^1. 
Tertiary in California, H^«#icy, viii, 262. 
Eocene lignite, U. States, Conrad, 
xl, 265. 
Time-boundaries in ireol. hist, Dancu, 

vi, 227. 
Trees, buried branches of, in Illinois, ix, 

95. 
Triassic mammalian remains in Eng- 
land» vUi, 284, 285. 
rocks of Sierra Nevada, Till, 260. 
of Penn., bone-bed hi, i, 301, ii, 41, 
454. 
Saurian remains of Kcuper, ill, 188. 
Vertebrates, distribution of, In geologi- 
cal time, vi, 320. 

on a supposed lower jaw, Stimp- 
«on, vi, 299. 
relations of classes of, Dana, vi, 815. 
in Waukesha limestone, position 
of, iv, 136. 
volcanic phenomena, see Volcano. 
Geometrical drawing, WarrmU Manual, 

Hi, 808. 
Geometry, descriptive, Warren^t prob- 
lems of, i, 448. 
German Association, vlll, 448. 
Germination affected by ozone, etc, Lea, 
vli, 378. 
chemistry of, v, 290. 
Germs, diffusion of, see Spontaneous, 
Oervaii, on sepulture In age of stone, xl, 

135. 
Oemer, on coal oils, noticed, i, 147, xl, 291, 
Oibbo9t8. H.y rising of streams In CaL, vlll, 

187. 
Gibbs, J. W., obituary of, I, 468. 
(?iMM, W., on platinum metals, I, 68, Iv, 
841, vil, 67. 

phy!»lcal and chemical abstracts, 1, 
111 276, 414, 419, li, 104, 110, 414, Iii, 
270, 412, Iv, 180, 404, v, 110, 411, vi, 118, 
408, 418, vU, 116, 267, 408, vlll, 106, 113, 
265, 415, Ix, 91, 215. 844, xl, 113, 257, 
atomic weights, I, 246. 
contributions to chemistry, vil, 846, 
lx,68. 

appointed Prof. In Harvard ColL, vl, 
809. 
Gibraltar, human remains In caves, vlll, 

282. 
QUI, 2!, Tryon's Contributions to Con- 
cholopy, V. 297. 
ffolbrooK's Ichthyology of a C, v1lj89. 
Squall of California, noticed, v, 299. 
Synopsis of Squall, noticed, v, 299. 
CHUiM, /. jr., comet U, 1861, U, 254, 265, 
806. I 



OiUiaSy J. If,, earthquake at Penang It- 
land, li, 297; at Washington, II, 4^ 
appointed to U. S. Nav. observatory, 

observations, 1861, noticed, v, 146. 
obituary, Ix, 236. 
Oi2ma$i,D. C., geographical notices, 1,51, 

lU, 259, Iv, 87, 356, v, 228, vil, 75. 
OUmore, on limes, cements and mortars, 

noticed, vl, 447. 
Glacial action in California, vlll, 25a 

In Himalayas, Falconer, vil, 273. 
In Maine, De LaskL v, 249, vl, 274, 
va,8a5. 

in Mohawk valley, Ikma, v, 248. 
in Nova Scotia, SUliman, vil, 417. 
origin of certain lakes, v, 324. 
jGlaciers, action of, Ruskin, ix, 98. 
! GkuUftone on violet flame of chlorids, v, 
I 412. 

j OlaUher, luminous meteors, vlii, 448. 
! Glass coral of Japan, Stvnpson, v. 458. 
Gluclna, carbonate of, I\irkman, Iv, 321. 
Glucinum and its compounds, Joy, vl, 88. 
Glycerine employed in surgery, 11, 98. 
; Ooeppert on diamond, noticed, xl, 28a 
Oooayear^s translation on assaying, no- 
ticed, xl, 289. 
Gorilla, Sanford, Hi, 48. 
i Ottwi on, U, 435. Iv, 440. 
casts of parts of, viii, 292. 
height of, Oray, ii, 437. 
Oothe's Metamorphosis of plants, vlii, 126. 
OiAUichalk, spectrum of chlorochromic 

acid, viil, 109. 
Oo^dd, R A., obituary of Masterman, vi, 
448. 
eulogy on Hubbard, noticed, ix, 115. 
Oraeger, M., value of soap, I, 114. 
Oraham, on chemical analysis, ill. 412. 
I Orandeau on rubidium In plants, Iv, 407. 
Grateloup, obituary. Hi, 149. 
OratMet, on the brain In man and mon- 
keys, Iv, 188, 441. 
obituary, xl, 140. 
Gravity, WaUina, xl, 254. 
' and magnetism, relations ot Chase, ix, 
i 812, xl, 83, 166. 

Gh-ay, A., Botanical notices and reviews, 
I, 128, 431, 443, H, 124, 289, Hi, 189, 427, 
430, iv, 138, 282, 419, v, 184, 480, vi, 128, 
279, 432, vil, 278, 438, vlH, 122, 289, 428, 
Ix, 101, 224, a58, xl, 125, 273. 

Plants from Rocky MU., lU, 287, 404, 
Iv, 249, 830, V, 137. 

fertilization, etc, of orcliids, iv, 188, 
420, vl, 292. 
DeCandolle*s memoirs, v, 1, vl, 484. 
on the gas evolved by leaves, v, 121. 
Herbarium of, at Cambridge, vUl, 128, 
Ix. 224. 
Manual of Botany by, noticed, v, 44a 
Gray, J. R. height of gorilla, il, 487. 
Great Britain, ordnance survey of, Iv, 85a 

mining statistics, 1864, xl, 390. 
Greece, Ungers tour In, vil, 79. 
Green Mts., change of level In, vHl, 943. 
Greene, B. D., obituary, v, 449. 
Greg, R. P., periodic meteors, vil, 445. 
catalogue by, noticed, ill, 29L 
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Gressly, A , obituary, xl, 140. 

GrisebacK's Flora of W. India Ids., 1, 129, 
iv, 288, ix, 108. 
PlantsB Wrightianae, noticed, i, 129. 

Chriiner et Lan^ M^tallurgie du Fer en 
Angleterre, vi, 273. 

Guano and artificial pearls, iii, 120. 

Guano islands of the Pacific, iv, 224. 
products of Sombrero, vi, 423, xl, 367. 

Gulf Stream Cloud Bank, ffunty v, 389. 

Onlick, 0. H., on Kilauea, vii, 416. 

Gum-arabic, with albumen, vi, 268. 

Gun-casting at Pittsburgh, vii, 296. 

Gun-cotton, electric properties of, vii, 
115, ix, 348. 

Gunnery, height determined by, viii, 299. 

Gunpowder, combustion of under differ- 
ent pressures, i, 429. 
force of, Barnard^ vi, 241. 

OuTuberg^ on dextrin with albumen, vi,268. 

Guyoiy A., Appalachian system, i, 157. 
pliysical maps, by, noticed, vii, 80. 

Gypsum as a fertilizer, Johnson on Dehd 
rain, vi, 419. 

Gyroscope, experiment with, Bood^ ix, 259. 



Boosts on Formation of Canterbury plains, 

noticed, xl, 143. 
Hacltlcy, C. W., obituary, i, 303. 
Haeusser, E., obituary, i, 461. 
Ilager^s Geol. of Vt., noticed, ill, 416, iv, 

135, V, 430. 
Moffuey J, D.y Guano Islands of the Pacific, 

iv, 224. 
Maidinger, TT., on meteorites, ii, 135, 440, 

iv, 152, vi, 150, viii, 424, xl, 134. 
HaldmiaiCs Tour of a Chess Knight, no- 
ticed, xl, 291. 
Hale's flora of Wisconsin, noticed, i, 130. 
JTaU, A., elements of comet 1, 1861, ii, 259. 
MaU, C. F.y Arctic expedition, i, 54, iv,356. 

collections at Frobi>her Bay, v, 293. 
Molly E.J botanical collections in Rocky 

Mts., V, 137, vi, 129. 
Bally J.y prhnordial fauna and Point Levi 
fossils, i, 220. 

Potsdam sandstone and Hudson river 
rocks in Vermont, iii, 106. 

rejoinder to criticisms on his Palaeon- 
tology, iii, 127. 
on new Potsdam crustacean, v, 295. 
Cryptonella, Centronella, etc., v, 396, 
vi, 11. 

Palaeontology by, noticed, i, 292, ii, 
430, iii, 127, 25), vii, 137. 

geol. survey of Wisconsin by, ii, 454, 
Ui, 420, 453. 

Crinoidea of Upper Helderberg and 
Hamilton groups, by, iv, 282. 

new Nii^ra fossils, noticed, vi, 127, 
ix, 353. 

Crinoidea of Waverly sandstone by, 
notice of, vii, 140. 

Fauna of Potsdam sandstone by, no- 
tice of, vU, 140. 

Laurentian in E. New York, noticed, 
Ix, 96. 
Canadian graptolites, noticed, Lx, 224. 
Hamilton, W. H., obituary, xl, 896. 



Edrcourty on perozyds of potassium and 

sodium, iii, 273. 
Harknessy on Rosshire sandstone, viii, 288. 
Harlej/y on animalcules in the blood, viii, 

293. 
HarrMy on hydrate of soda, vii^ 117. 
HarrUy insects injurious to vegetation, 

noticed, Ui, 434. 
Harmony B. F.y solution of ice, v, 49. 
Zforiwonn, Die Fortschritte dee metallnr- 

gischen Huttengewerbes, &c., vi, 273. 
Hartty on primordial fossils of N. B., ix, 
856. 
fossil insects discovered by, ix, 357. ■ 
Harvqj's Thesaurus Capensis, i, 128, vH, 
286, xl, 126. 
Phycologia Australica, vii, 286. 
Flora Capensis, i, 128, v, 444, xl, 125. 
Uanghtony on reflexion of polarized light, 

vi, 109. 
Hayderiy F. K, Geol. of headwaters of 
Missouri and YeUow Stone, i, 229, iii. 
452. 

Rocky Mts., primordial sandstone of, 
iii, 68. 

period of elevation of, Iii, 805. 
Mandan Indians and their language, 
iv, 57. 
U. S. surveys, iv, 98. 
Ethnography, etc., of Indians of Mis- 
souri valley, noticed, iv, 446. 
see further, Meek and Havden, 
Hayesy A. A.y copper, lead and tin in alco- 
holic spirits, iij 114. 
Hayeny i>r., Arctic voyage, i, 61, ii, 451, 

iii, 263, iv, 96. 
HayeSy JS. B.y lead-salt corresponding to 

cobalt-yellow, i, 226. 
Hayti, Indian Race of, VanHeuvdy v, 171. 
Heat, absorption and radiation of, ii, 106. 
Australian, v, 49. 
in gases, Ii, 104. 

radiant, passage of through rock-salt, 
vii, 267. 
from sun, 

ofinterioi , viii, 401 

of earth, c )7. 

sources of 

sun's, mea ri, 264. 

Tyndall oi ). 

vibrations, , ..„,.-„.. 

Heath in N. America, ii, 290, ill, 22, viii, 

122, 428, ix, 228. 
HeeTy O.y reply to Newberry on age of 

Nebraska leaves, i, 435. 
Height of Lake Geneva, viii, 300. 

mountains in Cal., WhUney, vL 123, 
vii, 81, viii, 258, 298, ix, 10. 

m Rockv Mts., viU, 148. 
determined by gunnery, viii. 299. 
HeiSy on meteor, Dec. 1861, iv, 431. 
on August meteors, 1863, vi, 444. 
on meteor, March, 1863, noticed, vi, 
445. 
on radiants of shooting stars, viii, 296). 
Hddty on oxygen and hydrogen, v, 112. 
Hemeristia occidentalis, vii, 35, xl, 268. 
Henckel von Donnersmarck, obituary, ilL 

427. 
Henndfergy on urine of oxen, y, 29L 
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JSTcnfMMy, on Mars, tUL 485w 
Hmrieiy on f\inction of roots^ vU, 196. 
Benry^ J^ distribution of specimens in 

nat. liist. by Smiilisonian InsL, iil, 44t 
Henslow, J. S. obituary, Orqg, iii, 427. 
HwUmnC* meteorological record, Japan, 

iv,9aL 
Herbivores, classification of, DancL vil, 

157. 
Berrick, R C, shooting stars, i, 186, ii, 

2M,iU,147, 148,290,29L 
Auroral record, ii. 8L | 

seventeen-year Cicada in 1860, New 

Haven Co., Conn., iii, 433. 
obituary, iv, 159. 
Henchd. A. S.y on August meteors, 1868, 

Htrachdy /., on the sun, viii, 143. 

spectrum of shootlnff stars, ix, 282. 
Hervefsy Plants of New Bedford, Mass., 

noticed, i, ISO. 
Benenberg'9 Min. Notizen, viii, 427. 
Heterojreny, see Spontanemu Generation. 
Meualin^i search for Dr. Vogel, i, 59. 
midreth, S. P., Meteorology, etc., of Mart 
etta, 1860, i, 25a 

1861, Ui, 216; 1862, y, 181. 

obituary, vi, 812. 
SUgarcTt Geol, etc., of Miss., noticed, ii, 

Himalayas, glaciers of, FaHoomer^ vii, 278. 
mndy ir. r., OeoL of N. Brunswick, no-i 

tlced,xl,l42. 
Hind^ •/. Ky disappearance of nebula, iii, 

4S& 
H\nrichMy Q,. density, rotation, and rela- 
tive age 01 the planets, vii. 86. 

dark lines in spectra of elements, viii,! 
8L 

magnetic period depending on sun's 

rotation, viii, 420. 

planetology, ix, 46, 184, 276. 

inclination of planets to invariablej 

plane, xl, 181. 

on researches of^ Kirkwood^ viii, 9. 

Hippuric acid, Maier, ix, 20a 

In animal organisms, y, 29L 
Him, L'^quivalent m^anique de la cha- 

ieur, I, m 
Hitchcock, a, red sandstone of Vt, 11,454. 
antimony in Canada, vii, 405. 
Albert coal, ix, 267. 
Maine Geol. Report, noticed, vi, 274. 
Hitchcock, Ky conversion of conglomer- 
ates into gneiss, talcose schists, etc, i, 
872. 
fossil footmarks, vi, 46. 
VL GeoL Report, by, iU, 416, iv, 185, 
y,480. 

reminiscences of Amherst ColL, by, 
notice of, vii, 148. 

Ichnology of New England, Supple- 
ment, noticed, xl, 392. 
obituary of, vii, 802. | 

Hochstetter, Prof., death of; i, 46L 
Hofmantiy polyatomic bases of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and arsenic series, 1, 420. 

separation of mono-, bi-, and triethyl 
amin, i, 422. 
on amlin dyes, v, 417, vi, 413. 



HdCbrooVu Ichthyology of 8. C, notloed, 

vii, 89. 
Hotnies't fossUs of S. a, ill, 208. 
Holyoke water-fiOl, LoomiSy yi, 864. 
Homologous series, mathematical theoiy 

of, U, 4ia 
EookcTy /., on Welwitschia, noticed, vi, 

434, xl, 278. 
Hookery J. i)., Arctic PbmU, noticed, iv, 

144. 
cedars of Lebanon, etc, noticed, ly, 

14a 

N. Zealand Flora, ix, 859L 
and Senlhcany Genera Pbintarum, y, 
184. 
Hookety W. J.y Species Filicum, i, 132, y, 
188, viii, ^. 
second century of Ferns, i, 182. 
obituary, xl, ^8. 
Horizontal magnetic force, Bachey iv, 261, 
873. 

influence of the moon on, BachSy iv, 
88L 
Houghy O. W.y comet, U. 1862, iv, 294. 

machine for catalo^in&r 8tars,viii, 166. 
Howy H.y natro-boro-calcite In Nova Scotia 
gyiwum, ii, 9. 
on gyrolitc, il, 18. 
Hviibardy J. &y elements of comet IL 1861, 
il, 310. 
obituary of; vi, 8ia 
eulogy on, noticed, ix, 115. 
Hiibnery on cyanidof phosphoru8^il,269. 
Hudson Bay, explorations of, v, 237. 
Huggirvsy Vk, spectra of fixed stars and 

nebulse, xl, 73, 188. 
Human, see Mcai, 
Humphreyn d: ^Mo^« Report on Miss. 

River, fii, 181, v, 228, vi, 16, 197. 
Hunt. A &s Florida Reef, v. 197. 

pn^sicai notes at Key West, v, 888. 
obituary, vi, 450. 
Hunty T. 8.y geoL survey of Canada, 1, 122. 
theory of types in chemistry, 1^356,460. 
chrome garnet, i, 295, 360. 
American geolocr, l, 892. 
chloritold n-om Canada, i, 858, 442. 
ozone, nitrous acid, nitrogen, ii, 100, 
y,271. 

origin of some magneslan and alumi- 
nous rocks, ii, 286. 
Taconic system, U, 427, iii, 135. 

flauconite in lower Silurian, iii, 277. 
itumens and pyroschlsis. v, 157. 
claims theory of nitrification, y, 271. 
metamorphlc rocks, vi, 214. 
on Macfarlane on manu&ctore of 
soda, etc., vi, 269. 
climate in the Paleozoic, vi, 896. 
lade, vi, 426. 

lithology, vii, 248, viU, 91, 174. 
Lauren turn Rhizopods of Canada, Eo- 
zoon, vii, 431, xl, 844. 

chemistry of natural waters, ix, 176w 
xl, 43, 198. -»-»-» 

HnntcTy on absorption of gases by char- 
coal, vi, 412. 
Hurricanes at Key West, J7tm^ v, 806. 
HuxLejfy T H.y on brain in man and mon- 
keys, iv, 188, 44L 
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MusOey, T. Ky Man's place In Nature, no- 
ticed, V, 451. 

on new Carboniferous Labyrlntho- 
dont, Tl, 277. 
Ori^n of species, noticed, ▼!, 813. 
Comparative Anatomy, by, viii, 291 
KyaUy A., on the Beatriceie, ix, 261. 
Hybrid plants, return to parental forms, 

Hydrastine, Mahla on, Ul, 43, vi, 57. 
Hydrate of baryta, preparation of, ii, 118. 
magnesia, crystalline, ii, 94. 
soda. Harms on, vii, 117. 
Hydraulics of Humphreys and Abbot's 

Report, Bamardy Ti, 197. 
Hydrocarbon, CiHj, in coal gas, i, 118, v, 

115. 
Hydrocarbons, new modes of forming, Iv, 
181. 

process of fhictional condensation for 
separating, Warren^ ix, 827. 
volatile, Warren, xl, 89, 216. 
Hydrofluoeilicic acid, ill, 277. 
^ydrogen, arseniuret of, vii. 117. 
compound of fron and, iii. 272. 
nascent, sulphuric acid reduced by, Ii, 
412. 
peroxyd of, v, 114. 
phosphu retted, viii, 818. 
properties of, v, 112. 
replacement of, in ether, Ix, 95. 
sulphld of, reaction with, xl, 888. 
Hylerpeton, vi, 431. 
Hylonomus. vl, 480. 
Hyperchlorlc acid, JioBcoe on. It, 181. 
Hypermangranic acid and compounds of 
sesquioxyd of manganese, optical dis- 
tinction of, vii, 40S. 
Hyponitric acid, Miilier on, iv, 183. 

spectrum o^ i, 415. 
Hyposulphite of soda, vii, 846. 



Ice-cylinders, by pressure through ori- 
fices, xl, 184. 
densitv of, Dufour on, iv, 275, 370, 
manufacture of, Carrd on, vl, 406. 
effect of, in boiling water, iv, 180. 
solution of; on inland waters, Harri- 
so», V, 49. 
in Kennebec R, Oardinery xl, 20. 
Ichnographs from Conn. River sandstone, 

Deane on, noticed, vi, 126. 
Ichthyosaurus, slcln of, ix, 858. 
Illinois geoL survey, report on, 1, 124, 125, 

buried stems and branches in, ix, 95. 
Nat Hist. Soc., Transactions of, vi, 
812. 

India, configurations of, ScMaginhoeiL iv, 
101, 96. 

Karakorum range, measurement of| 
peak in, iv, 365. 
Indian race of Haytl, Van Heuvd, r, 171, 
tribes of Missouri Valley, Bayden*» 
Ethnography of, iv, 446. 
Indiana Geological Reconnolssance, by 

Owen^ noticed, v, 154. 
Indislne, ii, 26a 
Indium, Beich, vi, 415, Til, 269, vUl, 118. 



Indium.wave length of blue line of, xl, 388. 
Infusoria in organic solutions, iv, 79. 
Inftisorial earth, analysis of, viii, 277. 
Ink, prize for, xl, 139. 

plant, Jameson^ vll, 287. 
Insects, fossil, ft-om Carboniferous of Illi- 
nois, vii, 84, xl, 26a 

of N. Brunswick, ix, 857. 

mounted for microbcope, vi, 167. 

ravages of, a cause of their destruo- 
tion, viii, 299. 

see also Zooloot. 
International College, Ificklh, iv, 135. 

Exhibition, Science of. JVar^A, y, 256. 
Ceramic Arts of, Salv^tat, v. 26a 
Interpenctration, chemical theory of, C. S. 

Pierce, v, 7a 
Interpolation in physics and chemistry, 

Bartlett, iv, 27. 
Inundations, causes of, i, 275. 

of Nile, Ferret, v, 62. 
Iodine, violet colors from, viii, 14a 
Iridium, ores of, resolved, i, 64^ 
Iron, ammonia-picrate of, i, 86. 

Bdtgemer^s process for, v, 431. 

carbon in, ill, 273. 

carbonate of sesquioxyd of, iv, 83L 

chromic, vll, 358. 

combination of hydrogen and, ill, 373. 

containing < oppcr In puddling, i, 115. 

desulphuratlon of. In puddling, v, 119. 

manganese in, v, 120. 

meteoric, see Meteoric. 

nitrate of, Ordtoay, xl, 816. 

oxyd of, from lime, etc, I, Ua 

permeability of, vll, 441. 

sensitive reaction for, viii, 365. 

separation from other bases, by ace- 
tate of sodium, ix, 60. 

separation of sesquioxyd and protozyd 

silicon in, v, lia 

IRwfer's process for, 1, 130. 

titanium in, vii, 126. 

tungsten In, vll. lia 

at London Exhibition, v, 25a 
Iron ore in Arizona, Blake, xl, 88a 
in Mexico, Ix. 309, 358. 
in Michigan, Kimball, Ix, 290. 
Isthmus ofDarlcn, ship-canal near. 111,296. 

of Saez, cutting of, and cutting of 
other Isthmuses, vill, 300, Ix, 85. 
Italian exhibition, 1861, ill, 152. 

Soc. Nat. Scl, xl, 895. 
Italy, mineral productions of, Hi, 15a 

geol. map of. III, 151. 
Ives, Dr. Ell, obituary of, 11, 465. 
Ives, /. C, Colorado river, report. 111, 887. 
Ivory, vegetable, vll, 445. 



Jackson, C. 71, sketch of John Evans, 11« 
8U. 

Tellurblsmuth from Ga., v, 99. 

Dakota meteorite, vi, 259. 

emery in Chester, Mass., ix, 87. 
James, E., obituary, 111, 42a 
JamesMi, on ink-plant, vii, 287. 
Jan, Q,, Prodromo degll Ofidi. t, 456. 
Japan, geoL exploration, 11, 148, ill, 156. 

glass coral of, v, 45a 
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Japan, meteorolo^cal record in, iy, 96. 
Jeanrenaud, formula for collodion, v, 419. 
Jenkin, thermoelectric carrents in cir- 

cults of one metal, iv, 435. 
Jet-d'eau from air heated under glass, viil, 

445. 
Jeweti, £., age of Catskill group, iv, 418. 

Oneida conglomerate, viii, 121. 
Jobard, obituary of, iii, 108. 
Johnsxm^ S. W.^ Chancers method of esti- 
mating phosphoric acid, i, 283. 

soil analyses of geoL surveys of Ky. 

and Ark., i), 233. 

oesium, v, 94, vi, 413. 

chemical abstracts, v, 115, 123, 283, 

2tt0, 418, 423, vi, 116, 268, 271, 419, vii, 

122.136. 

silica in the higher plants, v, 124. 

alkalimetry, v, 279. 

composition of soils, v, 292. 

nitrogen question, v, 420. 

thallium, vii, 121. 

Leibig's Chemistry, vii, 135. 

Meissner on oxygen, ozone, and anto- 

zone, vii, 325, viii, 18. 

Johnstarij J.^ electric properties of pyroxy- 

line paper and gun-cotton, vii, 115, ix, 

t/4.'. 

Jom:.rd, E. F., obituary of, v, 261. 

JoriMy 21 A, on fossil Estheriae, noticed, 

vi, 277, vii, 140. 
Jouffrny^* Cours de Droit Naturel, i, 155. 
Joy^ C. J.., glucinum and its compounds, 
VI, 83. 
on a meteorite from Chill, vii, 243. 
the Chimenti pictures, viii, 199. 
/uAce«, J. Ry variations of earth^s surface, 
iv, 439. 
Manual of Geology, noticed, iv, 282. 
JuUen^ A. J.., Sombrero guano, vi, 424. 
-new guano minerals, xl, 867. 
siliceous spicules from Sombrero, xl, 
379. 

K 

Kalicine, xl,124. 

Kamtschatka, volcanoes of, si. 272. 
Kansas, geology of, Meek, ix, 157. 
KartUn^ JET., Florae Columbiie Specimina, 

ii,289. 
Easkaskia river basin, v, 232. 
Kennebec R., Ice in, Oardiner, xl, 20. 
Kennedy channel, fossils from, xl, 31. 
Kentucky geoL survey, i, 294, 460, II, 118, 

233,281. 
Kerl. Handbuch der metallurglschen Hiit- 

tenkunde, ii, 150, vi, 272, vii, 185. 
on Assaying, translation noticed, xl, 

289. 
Keroselene, Storer, ii, 276. 
KenteriyOTi detection of nitric acid, vi,268. 
Kettsdmeyery Ueber den Ursprung der Me- 

teorsteine, iii, 292. 
Key West physical notes, JBunty v, 388. 
Khanikoffa Persian researches, iv, 362. 
Kieser, D. G. v., obituary, v, 449. 
KmibaiL J. P., Iron ores of Michigan, ix, 

290. 
Eindberg^ Monograpliia Leplgonorum, vii, 

435. 



1 



Kkigy C, explontions in Sierra Nevada, 

ix, 10. 
Kingy W.y loss of light by glass shades, I, 

2oo. 
Kinic acid, reduction to benzoic, t, 29L 
Kirchhoffy analysis of solar atmosphere, 1, 
103. 
aesium and rubidium, ii, 409. 
solar spectrum, iv, 404, vl, 26^. 
KirkbUyJ. W.y species common to Car- 
boniferous and Permian, v, 138. 
Kirkwoody D.y Nov. meteors, 1860, i, 189. 
orbits of binary stars, vii, 233. 
harmonies of solar system, vlil, 1. 
planetary distances, ix, 66. 
on anal(^es of, Trowbridgty ix, 25. 
Klotzsch, J. F., obituary, i, 461. 
Krioblattchy passage oi radiant heat thronsii 

rock-salt, vU, 267. 
Kobelly Gemsbart electroscope, vi. 111. 

Geschichte d. Mineralogie, viii, ^6. 
Koeniffy sulphate of copper as a preserva- 
tive of wood, ii, 274. 
Kolbey reduction of sulphuric acid byi 
cent hydrogen, ii, 413. 

monocarbon and dicarbon acids, ^ 
265. 

Kolky energy of chemical action, ix, 92. 
Krantz'8 catalogue of crystal models, t, 

mineral catalogue, ix, 878. 
KuM processes of gold and silver ex- 
traction, noticed, vU, 184. 
Ku/ilmaTin, tar as preservative, vi, 406. 
Kupffer. obituary of, xl, 140. 
Kurile Is., volcanoes of, xl, 272. 



Ladevirltoehey Unit<5 des Races, ▼, 27a 
Lake Geneva, height of, vUi, 800. 

Superior, copper range of, i, 359, iii, 
320, W, 112, vii, 431. 
Lake-habitations in Austria, viii, 439. 
in Ba>Tiria, viii, 487. 
Carinthian, ix, 372. 
in Switzerland, iv, 161, xl, 135. 
Lakes, glacial origin of, v, 324. 

Norway, marme crustaceans in, viii, 
J93. 

LaLande prize, v, 301. 
LamSy work of ehistic forces, vi, 409. 
Lamyy thallium. Iv, 275, v, 273w 
on thalllc alcohols, ix, 220. 
LandoUy Indices of refraction of fluid ho- 
mologous compounds, v, 415. 
Lang on sulphate of thallium, vii, 117. 
LartgleVy J. »V., detection of plcrotoxine, 

iv, 109. 
Lartdy nuin accompanied by the reindeer 

in France, vUi, 145. 
Larve budding, Waaner on, ix, 110^862. 
Latrobey B, ILy sand hills of Cape JBeaij, 

xl, 261. 
LaumUU Theorle des Series, v, 270. 
Laurentlan, see Gboloot. 
LauUrmanny reduction of klnlc to benzoic 

acid, etc., in animals, v, 291. 
Lavocaty on cephalic vertebrae, viii, 288. 
LavoMer, unpublbhed memoir by, ii, 96. 
publication of works of, v, 2d2. 
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Lawrence Scl School, contributioos from, 
vii, 346, Ix, 58. 

irifts to, ix, 28BL874. 

water-fall, LoomU^ vi, 860. 
Xeo, i., on grenus Unlo, notice of, Iv, 451, 

V, 143, Ti, 189, vii, 436. 
Xeo, M. C.y picric acid a test for potash, 1, 75. 

combinations of ammonia, picric acid, 
and metallic bases, I, 78. 

plcramic acid, i, 188, M, 2ia 

estimation of nitrogen, proposed pro- 
cess and acidimetric process, i, 18&. 

ethyl bases, production of, il, 25. 
separation of, ii, 09. 

nitrate and nitrite of ethyl, li, 177, 
111,86. 

urea trom ferrocjanid of potasslam, 
U,179. . 

history of picric Icid, 11, 180. 

colored derivations of napthaline, 11, 
211, lii, 229, vlii, 860. 

compound of ammonia, mercnryand 
nitric acid, 11, 874. 

reactions of ethylamine and diethyl- 
amine, ill, 80. 

methyl bases and nitrate of methyl, 
Ui,227. 

methlyamine, lii, 866. 

triethylaminc, iv, 66. 

aspirator and blower, iv, 245. 

improved retorts, iv, 802. 

relations of chem. equivalents, iv, 887. 

Storcr's Dictionary of Solubilities, vii, 
SOI. 

effect of oxone, etc., on germination, 
vii, 873. 

distillation of volatile substances, vii, 
877. 

coloration of faded photographic 
prints, vii, 488. 

platinum metals, vlil, 81, 24a 

aldehyde, viil, 114. 

ozone on insensitive iodid and bromid 
of silver, ix, 74. 

oxalate of ethyl, ix, 210. 

reactions of gelatine, xl, 81. 

Invisible photograohic image, xl, 109. 
Lead, concentration or sliver in, v, 119. 

oxyd of, Wicfwvann on, 1, 116. 

in aqueduct pipes, corrosion of^ 11, 115. 

in basaltic tuia, i, 868. 

in alcoholic spirits, ii, 114. 

in silver coins, 1, 480. 
Lead-salt, corresponding to cobalt*yellow, 

Leavenworth, M. C, obituary, v, 806,461 
LeOmU, •/., Silver Spring of Florida, 1, 1. 
LeConte, MiOor J., obituary, 1, 808, 462. 
Lecoq'8 Vie de>* Fleurs, Iv, 128. 
Lehmann, J. G. C, obltuarv, 1, 461. 
Ltidy[» Human Anatomy, il, 149. 

U. S. Cretaceous Reptiles, xl, 891. 
L^fean'8 expedition, ill, 263. 
Leonhard, K. C. v., obltuarv, ill, 458. 
Leprosy, treatment of, v, 266. 
Leptoccelia concava, Bominger^ v, 84 
Les Mondes, noticed, v, 465. 
Ledey^ J. P, Lesquereux^s toble of com 

parative sections, 11, 281. 
Appalachian region of toathera Va., 

Iv,^ 



LetiUy^ 7. P, Coal-measures of Cape Bre- 
ton, vl,179. 
age of N. J. Highlands, lx,221. 
on petroleum In Va., noticed, vii, 149. 
on Mont Alto lignite, noticed, xl, 119. 
Lesley^ /, /r., report of coal fields of 

Kentucky, ii, 118, 281. 
LesqitereuXy A, coal formations of North 
America, ii, 16, 19^ ill, 206, v, 875. 
fossil fruiu of Brandon, VL, ii, 855. 
origin and formation of prairies, ix, 
817,xl,28. 

botanical report of Arkansas, noticed, 
1,431. 

fossil flora and coal In Kentucky, 
noticed, ii, lia 
report on coal of Indiana, v, 155. 
Level, change of, in Green Mts., Seott^ 

viU,248. ^ 
LeVerrUr. U.-J.^ planetary system and ta- 
I blcs of Mars, 11, 222. 
LewU^ /., on barometer, xl, 233. 
£etrM, J. C7., -rain following discharge of 

ordnance, ii, 296. 
LevaiUrky^ on sulphocyanid of ammonia, 

vi, 417. 
Lieben^ replacement of hydrogen in ether 

by chlorine, etliyl and oxethvl, ix, 95. 
LiSig's Chemistry, etc, noticed, vii, 185. 
Liebreich on protagon, xl, 1 18. 
Liefert^ on redcvclopers, vi, 418. 
Light, action of, on sensitive plate, v, 286. 
combination of different tints of, ix, 
251 

combustion by invisible rays of, ix, 
347. 

dispersion by rotation of plane of 
polarization in quartz, ix, 847. 

production of proto-organlsms by, ix, 
81. 
field of, in eyes, viil, 441. 
interference in prismatic and diflhic- 
tion spectra, ix, 2ia 
loss of, by glass shades, 1, 283. 
polarized, instrument to illustrate, 
SiidL, 11, 876. 

reflection of, vi, 109. 
through colored media, yinoeomb, 1, 
418. 
velocity of, Lovering, vi. 161. 
wave lengths of rays of, viil, 415. 
determined byfnterference bands, 
vUi, 4ia 

of blue indium line, xl, 259. 
of Fraunhofer's lines, ix, 215, 
see fhrther, Lustrb, Spbotba. 
Lime, carbonate of, 11, 112. 

in a meteorite, xl, 218. 
determination of, Ix, 844. 
estimation of, v, 116. 
phenate of, into rosalate of, iv, 408. 
separated from alumina, etc., 1, 112; 
solution of sulphate of, v, 288. 
Linnsenn Society, notice of Journal of, 1, 
448, ii, 127, 2*, ill, 148, iv, 285, ix, 360. 
lAnncBun^t Systema Naturae, reprint of, xl, 

895. 
Linnemann^ cyanid of sulphur, ill, 271, 
Limay^ on redevelopers, vi, 418. 
Linum, dimorphism in, Darwin^ vi, 279. 
lAppincoU^KS,, climate near water, ix,S79; 
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LiqnidBf atomic constittitlon of, y\, 800. 
List^ pijr iron containing copper, 1. 115. 
Litbinra, as phosphate of lithia, iii, 416. 
in hot springs, viii, 447, ix, 18. 
ill meteorites, iU, 273, iv, 407. 
spectmm of, iv, 407. 
Lithology, Sunt, yii, 248, viU, 91, 174. 
LUtrow*8 spectroscope, v, 418. 
LivittffnUme't exploraUons, iii, 202, It, 80, 

vil, 87. 
Law, Diptera of Amber fauna, vli, 305. 
Loewenihaly on dyeing mordanted cloth, i, 

117. 
Logan, T. Jf, meteorol. observations, Sac- 
ramento, 18fi0, U, 147; for 1861, ili, 203. 
Logan, W. E., traclc in Potsdam, i, 17. 
Quebec rocks, fauna of, i, 216. 
age of, iii, 105. 

and copper-bearing rocks of L. 
Superior, iii, §&, 

at Point L^vi, with catalogue of 
fossils, vi, 366. 
Laurentian fossils, vii, 272. 
geol. of eastern N. Y., ix, 06. 
Keports of Canada Geol. Survey, no- 
ticed, i, 122, V, 184, vi, 428, ix, 234. 
London Exhibition, 1862 ; Report of Class 
I, noticed, vi, 273. 

Qi'.ol Soc, Anniv. address, noticed, 
vi, 278. 
Longitude, Bureau of, reconstructed, iv, 

LoomU, K, auroras of Aug. and Sept., 
1&59, and auroras generally, ii, 71, 318. 
coincidence of Aurora BoreaUs and 
Australis, ii, 81. 

astronomical notices, ii, 132, 291, 438, 
Iii, 144, 288, 435, iv, 292, 430. 

electric currents and auroral beams, 
iv^34. 

£verett*s method of reducing tem- 
perature observations, v, 31. 
vibrating water-falls, vi, 352. 
Astronomy bv, noticed, xl, 140. 
Louisiana, salt mine in, vi, 308. 
Loitering, J., velocity of light and 8nn*s 

distimce, vi, 161. 
Lubbock, /., hike-habitations of Switzer- 
land, iv, 161. 
Lubbock. J. W., obituary, xl,288. 
Lucemaria, Clark, v, 346. 
Lucemariffi, Prodromus of, Clark, v, 459. 
Lunar systems of phinets, Hinridu, ix, 

276. 
Lustre, Br€w«ter''9 theory, i, 842. 
Dove*8 theory. Rood, i, 100, 839. 
production of, in monocular vision, i, 
843L 

without use of lustrous surfiice 
or stereoscope, Rood, ix, 260. 
LuUur*t rediscovery of Calypso, Iii, 435. 

elements of Melete, iv, 430. 
Luynen, JJuede, expedition of. vlii, 148. 
JjyaU'8 BoUiny of Brit. America, vil, 287. 
Lyceum Nat. Hist., N. Y., Annals, vlll, 152. 
LytfH, C, Address before Brit. Assoc., on 
mln. waters and roetamorphUm, ix, 13. 
Antiquity of Man, by, noticed, vl, 
12.% vil, 432. 
Ua« of Uronet to, viii, SOL 
Xfm«a, d S., cannonading heard 125| 
mUes,iU,154. 



Lyman, J., trigonometer of, iv, 157. 
Lyman, T., on Ophiuridss and Astropliy- 
tldsB, noticed, xl, 283. 



McChetneft Fossils fh)m Western States, 

ii,123, xl, 116. 
McClintock^i Arctic soundings, i, 57. 
McCurdy, H, L, Chancers method of ea- 

tlmatlng phosphoric acid, i, 28L 
Ma^arlaney manufiicture of Na, CI, etc., 

vl,269. 
Mackay, J. T., obltuarv, v, 449. 
McMiUan, S. R, rainfall In Ohio, U, 20& 
Magellanic premium to P. E. Chase, ix, 

114. 
Magenta from coal-tar, IVWn, 11, 27L 
Magnesia, crystallln Aydrate of, ii, 94. 
salts, with carbonate of ammonia, v, 
115. 
separation fVom Iron, etc, 1, 112. 
Magnesium, vl, 114. 

light, vil, 440, xl, 287. 
Magnetic declination influenced by grtv- 
Ity, Ix, 312, xl, 83. 

moon, i, 98. 
deflection during auroras, ii, 327. 
force at St. Helena, disturbances in, 
lx,816. 

horizontal component of^ Iv, 961, 
873. 

moon*s influence on, iv, 881. 
inclination, Ouue, xl, 166. 
observations of mission to India and 
High Asia. 1854 to 1858, II, 300. 

period depending on sun^s rotation, 
mnrkfu, vlii. 420. 

solar diurnal variation and annual 
inequality, 1, 197. 

survey of Pennsylvania, etc., Bache^ 
V, 350. 
Magnetism and gravity, relations of^ ix, 

terrestrial, a mode of motion, Chate, 
ix, 117. 

dependent on atmospheric cur- 
rents, viii, 373. 

periodic changes in, viii, 269, 420. 
Magnus, heat in gases, ii, 101 

constitution of the sun^viii, 106. 
on condensation, vlll, 100, 110. 
MaJila, F., polarizing powere of American 
oil of turpentine, ii, 107. 

berberin in Hydrastis Canade n sis, iii, 
43. 
hydrastine, vi, 57. 
Maier, J., blnoxyd of lead and snlpburio 
acid on hippuric acid, Ix, 208. 

adulteration with oil of turpentine, 
ix,273. 
Maine Board of Agriculture, Report, iii, 
452. 
Geol Report, vl, 274. 
gUcial action in, DeLatki, vi, 274, vii, 

iione's Pulmonlfera of! viii, 80Sw 
Maize, paper f^om, viii, 299. 
Mammals, fossil, see Gioloot. 
Man, Antiquity of; LyefT*, vi, 125, viL 481 

flint Implemenu oi; etc, in England, 
Till, 280. 
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Man, stone implements of, in India, viiif 

factory of flint implements of, Till, 

fossil, at Abbeville, vi, 128, 402, viii, 
297. 
remains of, in bone-cave, Borneo, vHi, 

14a 

Holy Land, vili, 148. 
in caverns of Bruniquel and 
Gibraltar, vill, 281, 282. 

in cavern in Pyrenees, viii, 
277. 

of afe of stone, in France, xl, 
185. ^ 

skulls of, in Belgian bone-cave, ix, 228, 
xl, 186. 
with mastodon, in Cal., viii, 264. 

reindeer, viii, 145. 
see further, Lahe-habitaiiotis, 
Mandan Indians and their language. Hay- 

dm, iv, 57. 
Manganese, ammonia-picrate of, i, 85. 
amount of, in iron, v, 120. 
separation of, from cobalt and nickel, 
(?iWw, Ix, 58. 

iVom alumina, mt^gnesla and lime, i, 
112. 

sesquioxyd of, optically distinct from 
hypermanganic acid, vil, 408. 
Manna lichen, viii, 442. 
Manrotta^ N. S., coal and iron in Mexico, 
ix,809. 
obituary, iv, 452, 
collections of, for sale, vi, 158. 
Maramec river basin, v, 232. 
Mai-ccv^ rocks of Vermont and Canada, 
ill, 281. 
geoL of Nebraska, Meet, ix, 157. 
Marcoyy Scenes et Paysages dans les An- 
des, iv, 129. 
MarcuSy new thermo-electric battery, xl, 

257. 
Marignacy analysis of borates, v, 418. 

on tungstates, vi, 118. 
Mai-mier's En Amdrique et en Europe, I, 

155. 
Mars, tables, etc, of, LeVerrier, ii, 222. 

Jfennexsv on, vill, 435. 
MavHhy B. K, aurora an electric discharge, 
i,81L 

De La JRtve on, ill, 294. 
meteors of Aug. 1861, U, 44& 
of Doc, 1862, V, 302. 
luminosity of, vl, 92. 
features of comets. III, 89. 
Marnh, 0. C, gold of Nova Scotia, ii, 896. 
- saurian vertebrae from Nova Scotia, 
iil, 138, 278, iv, 1. 

mineral localities in New Brunswick, 
etc., V, 210. 
science of International Ex^n, v, 266. 
fossil Annelid, vlU, 415. 
Martens, M., obituary, vli, 288. 
Martiit, human remains in Pyrenees, vlil, 

277. 
MarUus's Flora Braslliensis, ii, 289, iv, 288, 

vi, 180, vii, 288, Ix, 860. 
Maskdyfiey Jv. S., aerolitics and Butsura 

meteorites, vi, 64. 
Mattermany /&, meteors, Jan. 1863, t, 149. 
brilliancy of Mlra Ceti, v, 150. 



Masterman, S., zodiacal light, vi, 148. 
variable stars, vi, 144. 
death of, vl, 814, 448. 
Mastodou, see Gboloot. 
Mathematical theory of homologous se- 
ries, II, 418. 
Mattiensnt^ new unit of electrical resist- 
ance, II, 105. 
Afautneniy oxygenated beverages. Hi, 116. 
Maury^s Sailing Directions, etc.. Report of 

Nationnl Academy on, vil, 447. 
Mauve, iVrifciw, II, 268. vil, 413. 
Afayer and ivr«w, La Photographle, v,. 

269. 
Mayer. J. JS., celestial dynamics, vl, 261, 

vil, 187, vlli, 289, 897. 
Measures, metric system of, v, 802, vill,. 

446. 
Mechanical energy of chemical action,. 

Kolk. ix, 92. 
Medical Chemistry, Bowman\ vil, 802. 
Science, Welh's Summary of, U, 308. 
Statistics of U. S. Army, I, 60. 
Medusae, A. AgassU on tentacles of, no- 
ticed, v, 800. 
Meeky P. A, goniatite limestone of Rock- 
ford, Ind., ii, 167, 28a 

reply to Marcou on rocks of Texas,. 
U, 278. 
Actaeonidse. v, 84. 
Pterildae, vil, 212. 

review of Marcou on geology of Kan* 
sas, &c., ix, 157. 
new genus, Erisocrinus, ix, 178, 350. 
fossils f^-om Kennedy Channel, xl, 81. 
check-list of Miocene invertebrate fos- 
sils, notice of, ix, 85a 
Meek <fe Mayden's Nebraska fossils, nx)- 
tlced, I, 126, Iv, 137. 
palaeontology of Upper Missouri, xl. 

Meek cfc WortJiefCs description of new 

species and fossils from 111., i, 125. 
Megasthenes and Mierosthenes, Jkma. vi» 

8. 338. 
Meismer, ozone, etc., vii, 825, vlil, la 
Mclanians, Stimpnony vlil, 41. 
Mercury, cyanid of, salts of. 111, 121. 

nitric acid and ammonia, compound 
of, il, 874. 
MtrrUiky J. Jtfl, /r., nitroglycerine, vl, 212. 
MerZy colors of flames, l, 105. 

solar spectrum, v, 418. 
Metal, new, alkaline, Buruien on, 1, 105. 
fUslblej Woody Ui, 276. 
In platmum, Chandlery III. 851. 
Metallic lustre, Dom't theory of, I, 109, 
"89. 
painting, Oxtdry on, v, 264. 
spectra, colored rays of, iv, 407. 
Metallurgy, Kerl\ ii, 150, vl,272, vil, 135. 
i%rcf«,v, 118, vUi,149. 
In England, by Gruner <fc Lan, vi, 
273. 
Metals, new mode of reducing, vill, 267. 
solutions of, phosphorus on. 111, Saa 
Metamorphlc rocks, chem. and "ii" . re- 
lations of, ^un^, vl, 214. 
of Michigan, KimbaU. ix, 290. 
Metamorpblsm of conglomerates with 
pelss, talcose schists, etc., HUchcoek^ 
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Metamorphlsm, local, Eunt^ vUi, 183. 

through mineral waters, Lyell^ Ix, 22; 
Sunt. Ix, 176, xl, 43, 193. 
Meteoric fireballs, sec Shooting star. 

iron containing nitrogen, iv, 218. 
of Rutherford, (so-called), iv, 298. 
see under Meteorites. 

rings, TwiniTig, iil, 344. 

stone^ from Richland, 8. C, Iv, 298. 
Waterloo, N. Y., iv, 298w 
Meteorites, Buchner on, noticed, vi, 445. 

(yi^'i catalogue of, ill, 291. 

Kesidtneyerny ill, 292. 

Shepard's, I, 456. 

Haidinger*9 researches on, ii, 185,440, 
iv, 152, vi, 150, viU, 424, xl, 134. 

rules for observations of, 11, 443. 

lithium and strontium in, iil, 273, iv, 
407. 

of Arkansas, Smith, ix, 872, xl, 213. 

Atacivma, vil, 243, vlU, 886. 

Australia, ii, 441, 442, iv, 155. 

Bengal, Haidinger, xl, 134. 

Bishopville, iv, 297, viii, 225, 425. 

Butsura, MoKkelyne^ vi, 64. 

Calcutta, ii, 141. 

Copiapo, viii, 424. 

Dakota, Jaekwn, vi, 259. 

Guernsey Co., O., Smith, i, 87. 

Hindostan, i, 302, U, 185, 141, il, 40L 

Hraschina, ii, 135. 

Lincoln Co., Tenn., S'mUTi^ 1, 264. 

Nebraska, ii, 146. 

Newstead, GerUh, vi, 149. 

North Ame,r,yRammdttberg, iv, 297. 

Oldham Co., Ky., SmUh, i, 151, 265. 

Orgueil, Lx, 230. 

Robertson Co., Tenn., i, 151, 266. 

St. Louis, iv, 443. 

Sarepta, vi, 150, viii, 424. 

Tucson, vl, 152, 301. 

Tula, ii, 144. 

Wayne Co., O., Smith, viii, 385. 
Meteoroids, Newton, tx, 193. 
Meteorological bureau In Prussia, xl, 288. 

recoroat Kanagawa, Japan, Iv, 96. 

Marietta, HOdreth, 1860, i, 252; 1861, 
iil, 216; 1862,v,18L 

Sacramento, 1860, 11, 147; 1861, ill, 
293. I 

Toronto, ix, 115. ' 

U. S. Nav. Observatory, by OiRm, 
noticed, v, 146. 
Meteorology, association in France for 

advancement of, ix, 83. 
Meteors, see Shooting Stars, Meteor 

ITES. 

Methyl bases and nitrate of methyl. Lea, 

ill, 227. 
Methylamlne, Lea, Iil, 866. 
Metric systena, v, 802, viii, 446. 
MetlenitJUi, on Ferns, noticed, 1, 138. 
Filices Horti Lipsiensis, i, 134. 
Meunler. De I'Orf^vrerie Electro-Cbim- 

lque,lv,129. 
Mexico, coal and iron in, ix, 309, xl, 124. 
note on, Dana, ix, 358. 
tin in. Chandler, ix, 349. 
Meyer, H. von, Jurassic feathered verte- 
brates, V, 129. 
Palaeontographia, viii, 428. 



Meyn, peat^sandstone, v, 123. 
Mlamia Bronsoni, vii, 34^ xl, 268. 
MichaeUon, on bragite, vii, 272. 
on radiolite, etc., viii, 274. 
Mlchaux's Plants, etc., Brunei on, vii, 286. 
Michigan, drift materials in, Wineheily xl, 
331. 

f geological survey, ii, 303. 
ron ores, KimhaU, ix, 290. 
mastodon in, viii, 228. 
petroleum in, WinchtU, ix, 350. 
rocks and cephalopoda of, ill, 352. 
sallferous rocks ol, Iv, 307. 
Microscope, growing slide for, Smithy xl, 
241. 
illuminator for, xl, 238. 
limit of vision and resolving power 
of; 1, 12. 
mounting insects for, Vieihers, vi, 157. 
objects, Davies's work on, ix, 874. 
polarizing, Iha Cloimiux on, noticed, 
xl,261. 
ToUes's binocular, viii, 111, ix. 212. 
Wenham'9 binocular, i, 110, viii, 111. 
Microscopic anatomy of spinal cord, Dean 
on, ii, 802. 
forms, investigation of, Bood, ill, 65. 
organisms in homstone, White^ ill, 
385. 
photography, Bood^ iL 186. 
vision, diffraction in, White, ill, 377. 
Milan, civic museum, ill, 151, 441. 
Milk, MuUer on sweet fermentation of^ i, 

428. 
Miller, R. meteors, 1860, i, 188. 
MUler, W, A., photographic spectra, il, 
408, vi, 103, viii, 107. 
spectrum of thallium, viii, 107. 
analysis of hot spring, vUi, 447. 
spectra of fixed stars, xl, 78. 
chemistry by, noticed, vii, 414. 
Miller, W^.jy., crystallography by, noticed, 

vii, 148. 
Millon, on reduction of silver waste, vl, 

417. 
Mimetic analogy in Lepidoptera, Bates, 

reviewed, vl, i&5. 
Mineral catalogue, Krantz\ Ix, 873. 
comptoir, 'S(anann\ ix, 373. 
localities in N. Brunswick, N. Scotia, 
and Newfoundland, Marsh, v, 210. 
oil, see I^rvlewn. 

products of Great Britain and Ire- 
hind, V, 288. 

of Italy, Ul, 153. 
waters, see Waters, 
Mineraloglcal museum, Rochester, N. Y., 
Ill, 449. 

notices, notice of Jlesaenberg^s, viii, 
427. 
Mineralogv, DanaV, Ninth Supplement to, 
^rM«A,i;354; Tenth, iv, 202. 
Des Clvizeaux's, v, 293. 
von JCobeWs Hist, of, viii, 426. 

MrNERAl^. — 

Acmite, I, 857; Adamsite, iv, 216: .^Egl- 
rine, vii, 407; Akanthite, i, 857; Albert- 
Ite, IX, 267, 356 ; Alblte, 1, 357 ; Algodon- 
Ite, Ul, 192. iv, 203, 223; AlisonUe, iv, 
204 ; Allanite from Swampscot, Mass., 
iv, 204; from Franklin, N; J., iv, 2M; 
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Minerals, notices of :— 
Alumlnlte, i, 857 ; Alunite, iv» 204; Am- 
blvgonite, from Malne» Iv, 243; Amml- 
olite, i, 857 ; Anatasc, artificial, viii, 424 ; 
An^lesite, iv, 204 ; Antimenial arsenic, 
iii, 190, iv, 205; Antimony, dimorphism 
of, i, 101, vii, 405; in N. Brunswiclc, v, 
150 ; Antozonite, iv, 211 ; Apatite, i, 858 ; 
Aplirosiderite, iv, 205 : Apophyllite, iv, 
2C6; Aneoxene,vii, 270; An?enical-anti- 
mony, iii, 190, iv, 205 ; Arsenide of cop- 
per, lii, 191, V, 296; Arscnoliie, iii, 190, 
iv, 205; Astropliyllite, vii, 272; Autom-! 
olite, iii, 190, iv, 220. 

Bamllte, i, 367; Batrachite, i, 364 ; Beryl, 
i, 358; BIharite, iv, 205; Bismuth, iv,' 
205 ; Boracite, iv, 205 ; Boronatrocalcitc,i 
ii, 9, iv, 200; Boumonite, iv, 206;Bnv| 
Kite, vii, 272; Brookite, artificial, viii, 
424; Bruelte^ i, 858, ii, 94, iv, 206; Brush-' 
Ite, Moore, ix, 43; Dana, ix,45; Jidien' 
xl, 369 ; Bucholzlte, i, 367. | 

Calamine, iv, 207; Calcite, xl, 367 ; Can-' 
crinite, Iv, 207; Cassiterite in Mexico, 
ix, 849; Cervantite, iv, 207; Chabazite, 
iv, 207; Childrenite, vi, 122, 257,258;! 
Chladnitc, iv, 297, viii, 225, 425; Chlo-l 
rite of Monroe, N. Y., iv, 208; of Web- 
8ter, N. C, iv, 208; group, Rarse, vii, 
221 ; Chloritoid, i, 3^, 442 ; Chrysocol- 
la, iv, 208; Chrjeolite, i, &58, iv, 208; 
and minerals from its alteration, iii, 199 ; 
Chrysotile, i, 867; Clinochlore, i, a59,! 
iv, 208; Colurabite, Rose, v, 426, vii, 
117; Copiopite, iv,209; Copper Glance, 
1, 862, iv,209; Corundophilite, Chester, 
Mass., xl, 112 ; Cronsledite, i, 369 ; Cry- 
olite, V, 285; Crvptomorphite, iv, 205. 

Darwinite.i, 37C;Datholite, iv, 209; Da- 
vyne, i, 365 ; Deehenite, Iv, 210, vii, 270 ; 
Deleminzite, iv, 210; Diallogite, 1,360, 
371; Dianite, i, 360, iv,210; Diaspore, 
Chester, xl, 112, 123; Diopside, viU, 
117; furnace product, Bittsh, ix, 132; 
Diorite, Biint, viii, 179; Dipyre, Ca- 
naan, Ct., xl, 113; Dolerite, Munt, viii, 
174; Domeykite, iii, 193, iv, 210; Du- 
fnnite, iv, 210. 

Emery, Chester, Mass., ix, 87, xl, 112, 123 ; 
Engelhardite, iv, 224 ; Epidote, I, 360, 
iii, 197, iv, 211; Esmarkite, eo-caUed, 
viii, 277; Eudialyte, vii, 407; Eusyn 
chite, vii, 270. 

Faiyasite, i, 860; Feldspar, i, 360, iv, 211 ; 
Eergusonite, i, 860; FibroUte, i, 367; 
Fichtelite, iv, 211 ; Fluor from Wolsen- 
dorf, iv. 211 : Forcherite, viii, 277 ; Four- 
netite, I, 368 ; Freieslebenite, iv, 211. 

Galena, octahedral, v, 126 ; so-called pseu- 
domorphs after pyromorphlte, iv, 211 ; 
Gamsigradite, iv, 213; Garnet, i, 295, 
360, iv, 212, viii, 277, xl, 112; GersdortT- 
ite, i, 861 ; Gibbsite, i, a56, 361 ; Gieseck- 
ite, i, 861 ; Glauberite, iv, 212, Glaucon- 
itc in Silurian, Ilunt^WU 277; Glosse- 
eollite, iv, 212; Gmeliuitc, i,361 ;Gold, 
i, 861 ; dissemination of, ii, 297; Kueatel 
on extracting, vii, 134; pseudomorph 
after aiklnite, iii, 160, iv, 212; of Aus- 
tralia, iv, 212 ; of British Columbia, viii. 



MiNEBALS, notices of: — 
146 ; Gold of Callforaia, SOliman, xl, 1 ; 
of Nova Scotia, ii, 395, iv, 212, viii, 104; 
Gothite, vii, 271 ; Graphite, i, 361 ; Gi-ast- 
ite, J^rse, vii, 224 ; GyroUte, Mow, U, 
13, iv, 212. 

Halloyslte, iv, 212; Harmotorae, i, 861; 
Harrisite, i, 862, iv, 209; Hauyne, i, 862, 
iv, 213; Hedyphane, viii, 275; Heuland- 
ite, i, 362; Hjelmlte, i, 362; Himbeers- 
path, i, 360; Hornblende, iv, 213, viU, 
116 ; HomeSite, i, 363 : Uydromagneslte, 
i 368 

Ilmenite, iv, 213; loUte, lv,213; Irite,iv, 
213. 

Jade and jadelte, vi, 426. 

Kammererite, iv, 214, vii, 221; Kaolin, i, 
863; Keramohalite, 1, 363 ; Kerolite, iii, 
203, iv, 214; Kicserite, iv, 214; Kisch- 
timitc, V, 427; Kischtim-Partsit, v, 427; 
Kobellite, viii, 116; Kok8charovite,viii, 
275; Konleinite, iv, 214. 

Labradorite, 1,363, iv,214; Lanthanocerite, 
iv, 214; Lapis-Lazuli, i, 363, iv, 215; 
Lanmontite altered, iv, 215 ; Lazulite, 
iv, 215; Leopardite, a true porphyry, ill, 
197; Lepidolite, iv, 215; from Maine, iv, 
215, 869; Lcucite, i, 363, iv, 215; Libe- 
thenite, i, 363 ; Liebenerite, i, 363 ; Liev- 
rite, iv, 215; Linarite, iv, 215; Loewig- 
ite, iv, 215, 

Margarite, so-called, from Pfltschthale, iv, 
216 ; Margarodite from Derby, Vt, iv, 
216: from Ross-Hill, Ireland, iv, 216; 
Martitc, iv, 216; Mascagnlne, i, 864; 
Melaconite, i,364; Melanhydrite, i, 364 ; 
Mellite, i, 364; Metabrushlte, xl, 871; 
Mica, iv, 216, viii, 116; asterism in, v, 
259; Microcline, i, 364; Millerite, iii, 
195, Iv, 217: Monazite, iii, 204, iv, 217: 
Monrolite, 1, 867; Monticellite, i, 364. 

Nacrite, i, 365; Nagyagite, iv, 217; Na- 
trolite, from Bergen HiU, N. J., i, 865 ; 
Nepheline, i, 365. 

Opal, iv, 217; OHBthite, xl, 877; Orthite 
from Mass., Batch, iii, 348; Orthitc-like 
mineral, viii, 275; Orthoclase, iv, 217; 
Orthopyre, ifwn/, viii, 93; Ottrelite, 1, 
858,442. 

Paracolumbite, Piaani, vii, 359 ; Paradox- 
ite, viii, 426 ; Paraiogite, i, 367 ; Pectol- 
ite, i, 365; Phillipsite, 1,365; Pholerite, 
i, 865, iv, 217 ; Phonolite, Hunt, viU, 101 ; 
Phoephochalcite, 1,865; PhylUte, i, 358, 
442; finite, iv, 218; Pinitoid, 1,366 ;Pi- 
sanite, i, 866; Planerite, \iii, 276: Plati- 
num, new metal in, ill, 851 ; with 
chrome-h-on, iv, 218; Pollux, viii, 115; 
Polybasite, iv, 218; Polycrase, i, 866; 
Prehnite, iv, 218; Proustlte, i, 866, iU, 
195, iv, 218; Psilomelane, iv, 218; Py- 
rargyrite, i, 366 ; Pyrope, iii, 196, iv, 218 ; 
Pyrophyllite, from N.C.,iv, 218; Pyros- 
malite, iv, 218; Pyroxene, 1, 366, vlii, 118. 

Quartz, barrel, of Nova Scotia, viii, 104; 
Euba, viii, 426; Quicksilver, in Cal., 
SilUman, viii, 190. 

Radiolite, viii, 274; Rastolyte, iv, 208; 
Rhodonite, iv, 219 ; Rocsslcrite, lv,820 ; 
RutUe, i, 366 ; artificial, vUl, 424. 
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MiNKRAj.9, notices of:— 

SamarBkite, viii, 276; Sarcolite, i, 866; 
Scapollte, i, 366, vlli, 277 ; Scheellte, Iv, 
220; Schefferite, vlil, 274: Senarmont 
Ite, vll, 407; Serpentine, I, 367, III, 201, 
203, iv, 220; Sexangulite, iv, 213; Sie 
^enlte, viii, 117; Sienna, American, xl, 
112; Silllmanite, i, 367; Silver, a paeu 
domorph of, after Stcphanlte, i, 367; 
Skolopsite, viii, 118; Sodallte, i, 867; 
Sombrerite, vl, 423 ; Sparuite, ix, 174; 
Splautrite, Iv, 224; Spinel, iv, 220; 
Stassfurthite, iv, 205; Staurotlde, iii, 
198, iv, 220, viii, 116; Stibiconlte, iv, 
207; Stiblite. vil, 407; Stilpnoinelane, 
1, 368; Syenite, Hunt, vlll, 94; Syhe- 
drlte, xl, 110; Szalbelyite, Iv, 221, vU, 
271. 

Ti^lllte, i, 868; Talc, indurated, from 
Bristol, Ct., i, 368 ; from Webster, N. C, 
iil, 200, iv, 222: Tellurblsmuth from 
Georgia, v, 99; Tephroite, Bttuh, vil, 
66; Tetradymlte, i, 868; Tetrahedrite, 
I, 368, iv, 222; Texalite, ii, 94, iv, 206; 
Tin In alcoholic spirits, II, 114; In Mex- 
ico, Ix, 849; Tinstone, vil, 358; Topaz, 
Iv, 222; Tourmaline, vill, 116; Trachyte, 
Hani, vlll, 95; TrcmoUte, vlil, 117; 
Trlphyllne. cjesium in. Hi, 274; from 
Norwich, Mass., Iv, 403- Trlpllte, i, 
369; Tritomite, Iv, 222; Tungsten, vll, 
407. 

Uranlte, Iv, 222; Uranophane, i, 869. 

Vanadlnite, vll, 270; VermlculUc (?), 
Brmh, i, 389; Vivlanlte, viii, 117. 

Wafflte, Iv, 207; Whitneyite, i, 370, 111, 
191, iv, 223; Wohlerite, 1, 371; Wol- 
IVam, i, 371, iv, 223; Wollastonite, Iv, 
223; Wurtzitc,lv,224. 

XenoUte, i, 367. 

Yttrotantallte, i, 371, iv, 224. 

Zeuglte, xl,373; Zlncltc, I, 871, Iv, 224; 
Zircon, Iv, 224 ; Zolslte, trlclinic, I, 871 ; 
Zwieselite, variety of trlpllte. I, 871. 

Minerals, Acer's cablnA or, viii, 801, ix, 
224. 

Mining and Smelting Magazine, v, 289. 
BUtistics of Grt. Brit., 1364^ xl, 890. 

Minor y W. C, Wagner on brum of man 
and monkey, Iv, 197. 
new species of Tomopteris, Iv, 429. 
fission in some annelids, v, 35. 
larve-budding, ix, 110, 862. 

Miocene shells of Atlantic slope, cata- 
logue of, Gonrady noticed, v, 4^. 

MiqueTa Journal de Botanique Neerland- 
alse, Iii, 140. 
Annales Musci Bot., vil, 181. 

Mississippi, Hilgard'8 Geol,, etc, of, II, 
303. 

river, Humphreys and Abbotts report, 
III, 181.v,22jfvl, 16, 197. 
tabular view of, v, 234. 
valley, earthquakes in, xl, 278, 862. 

Missouri, see Upper MiswuH, 

Mitchel, O. M., obituary of, Iv, 451. 

Mitchell, Af., on double stars, vl, 88. 

MUchiU it Morehouaey on respiration of] 
Chclonla, reviewed, vl, 141. 

MUscherliehy A., on spectral analysis, Iv, 
408. 



MUacherlicfiy A., on separation of sesqui- 

oxyd and protoxyd of Iron, yiil, 116. 
Mitscherllch, E., obituary of, vi, 451. 
MUtm's Brit American Bryology, Till, 

291. 
Moffaty luminosity of phosphoms. iv, 437. 
.Mohawk valley elacier, Dana, v, ^4S« 
Mokly on dimorphous flowers, ix, 104. 
Molecular physics, JVbrton, viii, 61, 207, 

ix,237.xI,6L 
Molybdenum, Braun*8 test for, vl, 268. 
Monobromid of ethylene, into acetylene, 

ii, 414. 
Monte Rosa, ascent of. Tunning, ill, 442. 
Moon, declination of needle Influenced 

by, i, 98. 
horizontal magnetic force influenced 

by,iv,381. 
age of surface of, Natmyth^ Ix, 112w 
light of, compared with Venus, xl, 

287. 
Moonrlse on water. Hunt, v, 895. 
Moore, (?. jR, wax of Myrica cerlfcra, iii, 

313. 
brushlte, ix, 48. 
Moquin-taudon, H. B. A., obituary, vi, 401, 

vil, 288. 
Mordanted cloth, dyeing of, 1, 117. 
Morid*$ process for recovering writin|r, 

vlll, 299. 
Morae'it Pulmonlfera of Maine, vill, 803. 
classltlcatiou of Mollusca, noticed, 

xl, 898. 
Motion of fluids and solids relative to the 

earth's surface, Ferrei, i, 27. 
Mount Cenis, coal in Alps of, vlll, 122. 
tunuel of, II, 101, III, 489, xl, 138. 
Hope nurseries, ill, 432, vll, 147. 
Mountain system of the Appalachians, 

Oujfot, i, 157. 
MouMon^s spectroscope, 11, 105. 
Maider, determination of carbonic add 

In organic analysis. III, 415. 
Mailer, A., sweet fermentation of milk, i, 

428. 
composition of soils, v, 292. 
on monocarbon and dicarbon acids, 

viii, 265. 
Miititr, C, continuation of Walpers' Ann. 

BoUn. System., Ill, 140, xl, 126. 
MuUer, R, Flora Australiensis, vi, 290, Ix, 

110. 
Plants of Victoria, notice of, vil, 286. 
MulUr, U., hyponltrlc acid, iv, 132. 

preparation of chlorinated oi^ganic 

bodies, iv, 188. 
Mailer , J., wave lengths of spectral lines, 

vll, 116, xl, 259. 
MiiUer, M., Science of Language, iii, 300. 
Murchi9on, E. /., progress of geology, 

termlan of England, vlll, 287. 

on the drift, noticed, Ix, 358. 

medal to, vill, 145. 
Muscovy duck, vlil, 294. 
Museum of Bologna, Florence, Milan, iii, 
loL 

at Rochester, Ward's, Hi, 449. 
Music, influence of im flame of coed gas, 

i, 416. 
Miisaet, Het^rog^nle, v, 270. 
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Naphthaline, colored deriTatiyes of;U, 211, 

iU, 2i9, vUi, 860. 
Narcotic, bromid of potassium, Tiii,d07. 
Jfaunythy /., sun's surface, Iv, 437. 

age of moon^s surface, iz, 112. 
National Academy, see Academy. 

Almanac, y, 4tVS, yii, 448. 

Observatory, see Ii^avaL 
Natural History Review, U, ISO. 
Naturalist's Directory, notice of, iz, 874, 

xl, 142. 
Naval Observatory, U, 148. 

OiUUt't observations at, v, 146. 
Nebraska explorations, iv, W. 

forest trees of, ii, 165. 

fossils, Meek and Bayden on, i, 126, Iv, 
187. 

geol. of, Jfeek, ix, 157. 

leaves, age of, i, 44^5. 

meteoric iron, li, 146. 
Nebula, disappearance of, iii, 436. 

in Orion, v, 102 ; spectrum of, xl, 188. 
NebulK, double, v, 100. 

recent researches, Gautier^ v, 101, vil, 
198. 

spectra of, HtigtjiMy xl, 77,138. 

variable brilliancy of, v, 107. 
Nebular h}T)oUicsls, Trowbridge^ vill, 844, 
ix, 25, 113, 863. 

Binriche, ix, 46, 184. 276. 
Nebulous matter, invisibility of, D, Trouy 

bridge, y'}i,2l0. 
yeebit, estimation of NO 5*3!, 116. 
Nevada geol. survey, xl, 273. 
N. Brunswiclc, antimony in, v, 150. 

fossil insects ol^ ix, 357. 

gcoL reports or, ix, 356, xl, 142. 

mineral localities in, i/ar«A, v, 210. 
N. Jersey, age of Highlands of. ix, 221. 

Cook's GeoL report of, ix, 359. 
N. Mexico, Report on mines of, xU 891. 
New York, Amer. Inst, of; Report of, xl, 
142. 

Eastern, geoL of, ix, 96. 

feoL survey, 1, 125; see also, J. EaXl. 
ledical Journal, ix. 375. 
Regents of Univ. or, report, i, 292, ii, 
480, Ui, 279, iv, 418. 

Western, ancient works in, by Chmty^ 
iL149. 
N. Zeahmd, Hooker'e Flora of. ix. »59. 
Haast on geoL of, noticed, xl, 148. 
exhibition at, 1865, viii, 800. 
Newberry, /. /<, Amer. fossil fishes, iv, 78. 
on Ohio flora, noticed, i, ISO. 
on fossils of N. W. boundary, noticed, 
yii, 148. 
Heer'e reply to, 1. 485. 
yewcomb, 8.. vision through colored me- 
dia, i, 418. 
Newfoundland, heather in, Ui, 22, vill, 122, 
428, ix, 228. 

mineral localities in, Marehy v, 210. 
Newstead meteoric iron, vi, 149. 
Newton, H, A., shooting sUrs, Nov., 1860, 
i, 137: Aug., 1861, ii! 448; Aug., 1868, 
yi, 802: Nov., 1868, vli, 141 ; Aug., 1864, 
vill, 432 ; Nov., 1864, ix, 118 ; Aug., 1865, 
21,284. 



NewUm^ K A., Aug. meteoric ring, II. 44t. 
meteoric fireballs of Aug., 1860, ill, 
888. 
Quetelet on shooting stars, vi, 145. 
procession and periodicity of Nov. 
star shower, vi, 300. 

original accounts of Nov. star shower 
in former times, vii, 377, viii, 53. 
altitudes of shooting stars, viii, 135. 
of Nov., 1868, xl, 250. 
WUcocks on Ether hi Solar System, 
ix,114. 
on shooting stars, ix, 198. 
height of auroral arches, ix, 286, 871. 
duration of flight of shooting stars, 
ix.870. 
Nichohy J. A., pot-holes near Poultney, 

Vt..xl,264. 
Nichdt, J, J2L, corrosion In lead pipes, li, 

115. 
Nickel, electrolytic precipitation of, as a 
method of analysis, ix, 64. 
separation of, from cobalt, etc., ix, 58. 
Nkkerton, JL, periodic action of water, ix, 

15L 
Xicklh, J., correspondence of, i, 266, li, 
95, ill, 108, iv, 1&), V. 260, vi, 398, ix, 79. 
brlttlencss of seml-metals, U, 416. 
changes in wine, v, 250. 
solubility of sulpnate of baryta in 
sulphuric acid, ix, 90. 

Les clcctro-aimants et I'adherence 
magnctique, noticed, ii. 111. 

Isomorphism entre les Mdtaax det 
Groupe de TAzote, iv. 128. 

Theorie Physique des Odenrs et des 
Saveurs, v, 2TO. 
on wasium, noticed, vii. 116, viii, 419. 
Nicotine, quantity produced, ii, 454. 
Niger, valley of, Iv, 98. 
Nile explorations, Ui, 259, vii, 75. 

inundations, cause of, Ferrdy y, 62. 
Niobic acid, vii, lia 
Nitrate of ethyl, ii, 177, ill, 86. 
iron, Ordwonf, xl, 316. 
methyl, ill, 227. 
Nitric acid, ammonia and mercnry, com- 
pound of, il, 874. 
detection of, vl, 268. 
estimation of, vi, 116. 
NitrificaUon, v, 118, m 

history of the theory o^ y, 271, 409. 
Nitrite of ammonia, atmospberic, y. 428. 
formed under neat, y, 118. 
of ethyl, ii. 17a 
Nitrogen, HurU on, ii, 109. 
determination of, vii, 860. 
excretion of, in animals, vi, STL 
estimotion of, Lea, i, 189. 
question, Johnmn, v, 426. 
series, polyatomic bases of; i, 420. 
Nitroglycerine, inbaktlon of, vi, 212. 
Nitronapthaline, coloring matters IVom, 

ii, 211, iii, 229. 
Nitroprussid of sodium, action of light 

on, vli, 408. 
Nitroso-phenyline, ii, 417. 
Nitrous aci«, U, 109, v, 268, 271, 409. 
Nobert's test-plate, Smivani and Wormr 

20^,1,12. 
Nomenclature in Nat. Hist., Gray, vii, 278L 
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Nortbers at Key West, Hunt, v, 892. 
Northwest Boundary Survey, iv, 99, v, 289, 

vll, 148. 
Norton y W. A., dimensions of Donati^s 
comet, il, 54. 

molecular physics, yiii, 61, 207, iz, 
237,xl,«l. *- -^ ^ "» 
Nova Scotia, J>avidaon^$ Bnichiopods of, 
yi,277. 

Carboniferous Flora of, Xkuotoru vit, 
419. 
glacial action in, StUiman^ vli, 417. 
gold of, U, 395, Iv, 212, vlii, 104. 
gypsum of, natro-boro-calcite in, ii, 9. 
mineral localities in. Marshy t, 210. 
Saurian remain:*, ill, 138, 278, iv, 1. 
Silurian rocks of, vili, 289. 
Novara, Voyage of, noticed, xl, 189. 



Oaks, DeCancMle on fruit Of, v, 430. 
Oases, makin? of, vlii, 800. 
Ohion river basin, v, 238. 
Obituary :— 

F. Alger, vlii, 802, 449. 
P. Berthier, ill, 103. 

J. B. Biot, lil, 441, iv, 120. 
C. L. Blume, Hi, 428. 
. M. N. Blvti,v,44ft. 

G. P. Bond, ix, 285. 
F. Boott, vli, 288. 
W. Borrer, v, 449. 
A. Bravais, vl, 401. 
H. (i. Bronn, iv, 804. 
Cappo<-ci, vil, 804. 

5. A. CaBseday, 1, 155. 
J. R. ChUton, vl, 814. 
A. Clapp,v, 806,450. 

P. L. A. Cordler, il, 101. 
H. Gumming, xl, 895. 
W. Darlington, vi, 132. 
H. Dauber, ii, 150. 
P. Daussy, i, 268. 
F. Deppe, iii, 427. 
C. M. Dcsprctz, vi, 89a 
W. H. DeVriese, ill, 428L 
L. Dufour, xl, 140. 
Dum^Hl, i, 266. 

6. H. Emerson, ix, 878. 
£. Emmons, vii, 151. 
J. F. Encke, xl, 896. 

J. P. Ei«py, i, 151. 

H. Falconer, ix, 286, xL 189. 

H. Fitz, vii, 149. 

Adm. Fitzroy, xl, 140. 

A. E. Fumrohr, lil, 4i7. 

A. E. P. de Gasparln, v, 261. 
J. Gay, \'il, 292. 

J. W. Glbbs, 1, 468. 
J. M. Gllllss, ix, 285. 
M. de Grateloup, ill, 149. 
P. Gratlolet, xl, 140. 

B. D. Greene, v, 449. 
A. Gressly, xl, 140. 

C. W. Hackley, 1. 808. 
£. Hacusser, 1, 461. 

W. R. Hamilton, xl, 896. 
Henckel v. Donnersmarck, Iii, 427. 
J. 8. Henslow,iU,427. 



Obituabt :— 

E. C. Herrick, Iv, 159. 
S. P. Hildreth, vi, 812. 
E. Hitchcock, vii, 802. 
Prof Hochstetter, l, 461. 
W. J. Hooker, xl, 288. 
J. 8. Hubbard, vi, 818. 
E. B. Hunt, vi, 450. 
E. Ives, ii, 455. 
E. James, ill, 428. 
Jobard, 111, 108. 
E. F. Jomard, v, 261. 

D. G. von Kleser, v, 449. 
J. F. Klotzsch, 1, 461. 
Kupflfer, xl, 140. 

M. C. Leavenworth, v, 806, 451. 

J. LeConte, I, 303, 462. 

J. G. C. Lehmann. i, 461. 

K. C. V. Leonhard, ill, 458. 

J. W. Lubbock, xl, 288. 

J. T. Mackay, v, 449. 

N. S. Manross, Iv, 452. 

M. Martens, vii, 288. 

S. Mastermau, vl, 814, 448. 

0. M. Mitchel, Iv, 451. 

E. MUscherlleh, vi, 451. 

H. B. A. Moquin-tandon, vi, 401, viL 
588. •» » -. 

D. D. Owen, i, 158. 
T. Parkman, v, 155. 
Parmentier, ill, 118. 
J. Paxton, xl, 140. 

J. B. Payer, I, 267, 462. 

L. P^n de St Gllles, vi, 402. 

J. A. Pearce, v, 155. 

G. Plana, vll, 804. 

J. T. Plummer, xl, 896. 

H. A. Prout Hi, 458. 

E. Pugh, vlll, 149, 801. 
J. Renwlck, v, 806. 

J. Richardson, xl, 140. 

J. Robb, ii, 150, 804. 

H. Rose, vii, 804, vUi, 805. 

1. G. St. Hllaire, Hi, 149, iv, 132. 
J. V. Salm-Dyck, Hi, 427. 

H. R. Schoolcrart, ix, 114. 

G. H. V. Schubert, i, 461. 

H. H. de Senarmont, iv, 804, t, 96a 

M. de Serres, iv, 808, vi, 40L 

C. W. Short, V, 451, vi, ISa 

SUbermann,xl,288. 

B. SHliman, ix, 1. 

W. H. Smith, xl, 895. 

J. H. Speke, vlii, 449. 

J. Stectz, V, 449. 

0. V. Steven, vll, 288. 

1. I. Stevens, iv, 805. 

F. G. W. Strove, ix, 114, xl, 145. 
W. J. Taylor, vii, 447. 

M. Tenore, iH, 427. 
Marquis de Tristan, iU, 42a 
J. Tweed ie, v, 449. 
Valenciennes, xl, 140. 
R. B. Van den Bosch, Hi, 428. 
L. de Vilmorin, I, 461. 
R. Wagner, vlU, 149. 
W. J. Walker, Ix, 874. 

G. W. F. Wenderotb, ill, 42a 
T. B. WUson, ix, 878. 

8. P. Woodward, xl, 28a 
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Object-giasSf new achromatic, vl, 446. 
Observatories, new, Nidditu^ Iv, 1!;^ 
Observatory of Chicago, vlli, 148w 

of Harvard Coll,, ix, 8tt4. 

Naval, at Wasbiugton, ii, 148, v, 146. 
Ocean, depth of. 111, 3U, 121. 

motions of, Fetrdy i, 45. 

saltness oi, iv, 272. 
O^de^ on new sulphor compounds, Yiil, 

265. 
Ohio, Ifewberry't Flora and Ferns of, i, 

isa 

river basin, v, 230. 
meteorites hi, i, 87, ii, 30, viii, 385. 
rain-fall in, ii, 296. 
Oil, essential, adulteration ot, with oil of 
turpentine, Maier,, ix, 27S. 
mineral, see Jt^roUum, 
Oleflani vas truisformed into organic 

acids, ^ 278. 
Oliver an autherology, iv, 282. 

wood-cclhit of Uamamelideie, iv, 284. 
on the Loranthacese, vl, 29L 
Lessons in Botany, viii, 124. 
Optical phenomena of "Silver Spring,*' 
Floricta, Le Ckmte, 1, L 

sul^cctive, liiMfd, i, 417, 
studies. Dove's, Hood, 1, lOa 
Optics, see Light, Spbctro6COPB. 
Ordway^ /. M.^ WetheriU on manufacture 
of vinegar, i, 450. 

watei^lass, u, 153, 887, iii, 27, v, 185, 
xl,173. 
nitrate of iron, xl, 316. 
Organic acids^Ji, 412. 

alkaloids, separation of; ili, 415. 
analysis, carbonic acid in, iii, 415^ 

process of, viii, 887. 

bodies, chlorinated, iv, 183. 

subsuiuccis dassitication of, by series, 

Schid, ii, 48. 

Orouiiitms, animal, I^lnic acid in, v, 291 

Orhriu of species, Htaky^ vi, 312, Baln^ 

vT,285, C;ioet<,vi,296. 
Orion, nebula of, v, 102. 

spectrum of, Hugffin^ xl, 133. 
Omitholos:y of Labrador, Coun on, iil, 298. 
OrthoAcoj^c eye-piece, TiMe»\ i, 1 12. 
Osmium, resolution f^om ore, i, 64^ 

spectrum, vi, 267. 
Oudry^ on metallic painting, v, 264. 
Owen, D. D., obituary, i, 158. 

GcoL survey of Ind., by, noticed, v, 
154. 
Owen A, caverns of Bruniquel, viii, 28L 
on ihe Awk, viU, 48L 
on Ih^ VhaiUu*M collection, noticed, 
11,435. 

on brain of man and monkey, noticed, 
iv, 188, 440. 
Archflpoptcryx, vi, 127. 
monograph of the Aye- Aye, vi, 291 
Antbrakerpeton, xl, 124. 
OioetL, A ^., on N. Mexico Mines, noticed, 

xl,39L 
Oxalate of ethyl, Zak, ix, 210. 
Oxyd of ethylene, i, 277, iv, 180. 

of iron from lime and magucsia, i, 118. | 
of lead, free from copper and iron, i, 
116. 
Oxyds, new metaUic, vii, 116, 119. 



Oxyethylene bnscp, v, 114. 
Oxygen, allotroplc form, v. 111. 

mndaroentai properties, v, 112. 
Oxygen, Meutwer on, vii, 82.5, vUi, 18. 

Srepamtion of, I, 280, 427, v, 288, iX, 
5, xl, 114. 
to counteract gangrene, v, 266. 
Oxygenated beverages, Maumefi4 on, ill, 

116. 
Ozone and nitrous acid, v, 268 ; Hunt, 11, 
109, V, 271. 

on insensitive iodid and bromld of 
silver, ix, 74. 

Sermination affected by, vii, 878. 
iewtner on, vii, 825, vUi, 18. 
preparation of, v. 111. 
restores engravings, U, 275. 



Pacific, earthquakes in, xl, 864. 

exploring expedition, iv, 98. 

guano islands of, Uague^ iv, 224. 
Packard*s Bombyclds, mention of, vlll, 

431, ix, 863. 
Painting, metallic, v, 264. 
Paleontology, by /. Hall, reviewed, i, 292, 
ii, 480, ii^ 127, 280, vii, 137. 

see furthiT, Geology. 
Palmer^ on British Columbia, vlll, 146. 
Ihnder^ on Devonian fishes, vi, 127. 
Paper fVom maize, viii, 299 
Parabolic orbits ; Bi^wwwU method, vlll, 

79. 
Paraflin oil, crude, viii, 448. 
Paris Acad, of ScL, ii, 95, vU, 443, xl, 189. 

Carte Agronomique de, v, 270. 

Flore des environs de, vii, 434. 

insalubrity of air of, i, 268. 

mortality in, xl, 189. 

water-works about, vii, 448. 
Birkhnr^ if. M,^ eiemenu of asteroid (74), 

iv,430. 
Birkman^ 7., action of sulphur and phoi- 

Ehom*« groups on solatlons of metals, 
i,3L8 

carbonates of alumina, gludna, etc, 
iv, 821. 
obituary of, v, 155. 
Parmeniicr, biographical notice, iQ, 118L 
/Im-iaA's Practical Pharmacy, vlll, 150. 
Tlirry, C. (7., Rocky mountain physiogra- 
phy, ill, 231. 
obituary of £. Jamef, ill, 428. 
flora collected by, Hi, 141, 237, 404, It, 
249, 830, V, 187, vi, 129. 
Parthenogenesis in plants, vi, 29?. 
IfuUur^ sponUneouH generation, ii, I. 
on preserving animal substances, vll, 
440. 
member of French Academy, v, 808. 
Panllinia sorbilis and Its products, vi, 129. 
Paxton, J., obituary, xl, 140. 
I\tyeny des Subsumces Alimentaircs, ii,101. 
Frdchi de Cblmie industriclle, ii, 108. 
Payer, J. B., obituar)', i, 267, 462. 
P^u de St. Qillcs, vi, 402. 
Pearce, J. A., obituary, v, 155. 
Pearls, artificial, iii, 120. 
^Barney J. B., on chlorite group, vii, 22L 
i Peat-sandstone, Meyii on, v, 123. 
liPebbles, elongated, i, 875, 440. 
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Ae^ doeamentt relatlA au chauflEkm^ ii,{ 

lOL 
J\!irce, C, 8.^ chemical theory of interpen- 

etration, v, 78. 
Jhlouxe^ on petroleum, tI, 418. 
FendU'on. &. 6% earthquakes in Pacific, 

xl,8d4. 
Pono., ma^etic enrrey of, Baehe, t, 859. 

oil re^on of, Saylet, ix, 100 
Penobscot bay, glacial action in, Y, 249, vi, 

274. viL 83.1 
Jh-cy^a Metallurgy, v, 118, rili, 149. 
Ikrkin^ H. W,, colorlnir matters from 
coal-tar, ii, 267, 416. 
mauve, vii, 413. 
Permeability of Iron, vii, 441. 
Permian, see Qboloot. 
ih-rey, iL., theory of earthqualses, vii, 1. 
on volcanoes of Eurile Is., noticed, 
xl, 272. 
Persia, Khanikoffon^ Iv, 862. 
Peru, earthquake in, xl, 865. 
Bdermann^ on the North Pole, xl, 893. 
JPttent, on Pzalbclylte, iv, 221, vii, 271. 
Bttherick'B Expedilion, ill, 260. 
Petrifaction of animal substances, vili, 441. 
Petroleum, Albert coal related to, ix, 267,' 
856. 

American, constitution of, Schorlem- 
mer^ vi, 115, 418 ; IHouae and Cahourt, 
7i,4ia 
California, SUliman, ix, 101, 841. 
Chicago, boring at, xl, 888. 
Michigan, geological position of, Win- 
cheU, ix, 850. 
Pennsylvania, ix, 100. 
chem. and geol. hist, of, Eunl, t, 157. 
geol. relations of, Andrew^ ii, 85. 
Oesner on, 1, 147, xl, 291. 
well-*, Evatu, vili, 169. 
see ftirther. Hydrocarbon^ AqihaUum, 
Phenaminc, ii, 26a 

Phenate changed to rosalate of lime, iv, 

408. I 

Phenylic acid changed to rosalic, iv. 408. 

Philadelphia Acad. Nat. Sci., Journal and 

Proceedings of, i, £03, Hi, 169, iv, 8a5j 

460, V, 156, vl, 451, vii, 156, 449, viii, U2,i 

461, ix, 116, xl, 143. I 
Phmips^9 life on the earth, reviewed, i, 444. 
Philosophical apparatus, RUehU't iUustra-' 

ted catalogue, i, 804. 
Phipaon^ r. Z , on Sombrerlte, vi, 423. 
Phosphate of llthia, Fremnitu on, iii, 416. 
Phosphoric acid, CfumeeTt determination' 
of. i, 279, 281. 
in igneous rocks, Sehid, l, 858. 
^osphorus, action of, on metal solutions,' 
iU,82& 
amorphous, NickUs, ill, 115. 
coloration of flame by, vi, 116, 267. 
cyanid of, vii. 269. 
lumiuositv of, iv, 487. 
series, polyatomic bases of^ i, 420. 
spectrum of; iii, 214, vL 267. 
Phosphuretted hydrogen, icoa«, vili, 818. 
Photographic camera, globe lens for, v, 
819. 

SrewderU improvements in, ii, 
227. I 



Photographic collodion, formnls for, B, 
426, V, 419. 
copying, Emerton, iv, 413. 
invhiibie image, Lett, xl. 109. 
plate, iodized, action or electric light 
on, vii, 207, vili, 423. 

sensitive, action of light on, v, 286. 
transparency, Miller, vi, 108, viii, 107. 
Photographs of spectiu, JfiUer, ii, 408, tI, 
108, vUf, 107. 
faded, yellow color of; vii, 488. 
Photography applied to the microeoope, 
-Rood, ii, 186. 
astronomical, ix, 304, 309. 
developing solution in, Verrill^ Ix, 221. 
dry process in, ii, 426, vU, 123. 
illustrating markings on rleuroalgina 
angulatum, li, 836. 
magnesium light for, vii, 440, xl^^. 
Mayer <fe Pierson on, noticed, v, 269. 
mUitary, iD, 120. 
miscellaneous facts in* ▼!» 419. 
redevelopers in, vi, 4l7. 
selenoeyanids in, vi, 416. 
silver waste in, vi, 417. 
sulphocyanid of ammonia in, vi, 417. 
tannin process in, JSmeraon. iv, 184. 
Photometer, Dove's, Bffod, iii, 269, vi, 60. 
Physics, interpolation in, iv, 27. 

molecukr, NorUm, viii, 61, 207, ix, 237, 
xl,61. 
miifnan'g Principles of, i, 149. 
see EUdricUy, Heat, Light, MagneUauL 
Picramic acid, i>a, i, 188, ii, 210. 
Picric add. Lea, i, 75, 78, U, 180. 
Picrotoxine, detection of, Langleyt iv, 109. 
Pictet, F. J., qiiatemian period, i, 846i. 
Pike's Peak, height of, viii. 148. 
Pinani, on astrophyllite, vii, 272. 
on paracolumbite, vii, 359. 
analysis of poUux. viii, 116. 
garnet of £lba, viii, 277. 
Piako, Die fluorescens des Liehtes, Ii, UL 
Pittsburgh, gun-casting at, vii, 296. 
Plana, Giovanni, obituary, vii, 304. 
Planetary distances, Kirkwood, ix, 66. 

Jaw of, Hinricha, ix, 144. 
Planetology, Hinricfu. Ix, 46, 184, 276, 
Planets, density, rotation, and reliitive age 
of, Hinnc/is, vii, 36; Kirkwood, viii, 9. 

inclination of orbits of, to invariable 
plane, Hinriehs, xl, 131. 
origin of, Trowbridye^ ix, 80. 
see also Atteroid. 
Plants, dimorphism and trlmorphlsm in. 
iv, 285, 419, vi, 279, ix, 101, 104, Sea 
fossil, of Nebraska, Heer, i, 435u 
see further. Botany. 
Platinum, American process of working, 
atorer, Ui, 124. 
from Oregon, metal in, ill, 85L 
metals, v,256; &i6&9, 1, 63, iv, 341, tU, 
67; Zeo, vili, 81, ^48. 
Pka/fair^ on density of vapors, ill, 413. 
Plcurodvctluin problematicum, v, 82. 
Pleurosucma angulatum, nature of mark- 
ings, Mood, ii, 335. 
Plummer, J. T., obituaiy, xl, 896. 
Ibey, A., temperature of the Atlantic, iii, 
268. 
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Poisoning:, eflfiwsts of rtrychnine and cn-||Pngh, E.» obituary, vlii, 149, 801. 

mre antagonteUc, il, 98. Pupa vetusta, vi, 431. 

Polarization of American oil of tnrpen-;iVi«am'« Naturalist's Directory, notice ol; 

tine, 11,107. I ix, 874, xl, 142. 

mechanlcal,experiment8in,C%<Mf,xl,;Putre&ction, alkaloids produced by, tI, 

813. . 416. 



Polarized Ificht, Instrument to illustrate, 
/£^ii,m 
reflection of, vi, 109. 

Polyatomic bases of nitroiren, phospho- 
rus and arsenic series, i, 420. 

Polyethylenic alcohols, i, 280. 

Polyglycerlc alcohols and anhydrids, i!, 

Polytechnlqne Association, vl, 407. 
i\nw, on yttria, erbium, wasium, Tiii, 418, 

Portland Soc. Nat. Hist, Journal, ix, 116. 

Proceedings, v, 295. 
Potash, indirect determinations of, tU, 
844. 
picric acid as test for, i, 75. 
Potassium, bromid of, vili, 267. 

ferrocyanld of, urea (h>m, ii, 179. 
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Sprengd's blast for laboratory, ii, 425. 
Am. Joub. Sox.— Sbcoho Sbbibs, Vol. 
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Squall. OilTs memoirs on, v, 299. 
Sq^iiers documents on discovery of Amer- 
ica, i, 60. 
tropical fibres, noticed, Hi, 140. 
Starch, amount of, in seeds, v, 128. 

quantitative determination of, v. 116. 
Star-tish, .4. Agassiz on, noticed, xl, 129. 
Stars and sun, photometrically compared, 
vi, 76. 
binary, orbits of, Kirkwood, vii, 288. 
double, MVchell, vi, 38. 
fixed, spectra of, xl, 73. 
- in nortbem hemisphere, ix, 113. 
machine for catalo^ruin^, viii, 166. 
spectra of, v, 407, vl, 154. 
varL\ble, Mwterman, vi, 144. 
variably colored, distance of, xl, ISO. 
Al^ol, minima of, iv, 431. 
r\ Argus, notes on, vii, 294. 
Mira Ceti, brilliancv of, v, 160. 
H Herculis, Clarky v, 301. 
Ccti, maxima of, iv, 431. 
StaSy on relations of equivalents, i, 419. 
Stebbins, 80 years progress of U. S., ii, 445. 
Steetz, J., obituary, v, 449. 
Stffnn, interference in prismatic and dif- 
fraction spectra, ix, 218. 

rotation of plane of polarization in 
quartz, ix, 347. 

motive power of thermo-electric ele- 
ments, xl, 259. 
Sfein's test for fusel oil, i, 114. 
Stcreogmplis drawn by hand. Rood, i, 71. 
Stereoscope, experiments with, I^xxi, iv, 
199. 
lenticular, improved, Emerson, ii, 403. 
perception of relief with, iv, 312. 
distinguishes copies fi*om ike similes, 
1,110. 
Steven, C. von, obituary, vii, 288. 
Stevens, I. L, reply to. Cooper, i, 803. 

obituary, iv, 805. 
Stevens, M. C, elements of comet, II, 1861, 
ii,266. ' 

Stewart, sun spots, viii, 141. 
Stieren, E., salt waters of Alleghany val- 
ley etc., iv, 46. 
Stimpson, W., Conrad's Miocene shells, t, 
428. 
diatoms on deep sea bottoms, t, 454. 
genus Diplothym, v, 455. 
glass coral of Japan, v, 458. 
on a supposed minute Vertebrate 
lower jaw, vi, 299. 
American Mclanians, viii, 41. 
cliisslfication of Brachyura, etc., no- 
ticed, V, 139. 
Stohmann, urine of oxen, v, 291. 
Stokes, long spectrum of electric light, vi, 

Stofba, estimation of sulphuric add in 

salts of alkalies, vii, 122. 
Storer, F. H., tecbnlcal chemistry (notices 
and extract.-*), i, 115, 118, il, 114, ill, 277. 
on impurities of zinc, i, 142, ii, 380. 
loss of light by glass shades, i, 284. 
alloys of copper and zinc, l, 386, 433. 
lead in silver coins, 1, 430. 
Keroselenc, ii, 276. 

American process of working platin- 
um, Mi, 124. 
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8torer,F,K, arsenic eatinj? in Styrla, lii,12B. 

Dictionary of Solubilities, notice of, 
V, 803, vi, 447, vii, 301. 
Stra/il, closeitic'ation of Brachynra, t, 139. 
Strange^ on aluminum-bronze, v, 2fc6. 
StreamsjIsinK of, in Cal., Oibbonn, vlli, 187. 
Stretch. R jtf., shooting stars, Nov. 1864, 
ix,m 

appointed geologist of Nevada, zl, 273. 
Striae of diatoms, SuUivcmt and Wormley, 

1,12. 
Siromeyer^ on szalbelyite, vii, 27L 
Strontia distioguisbed from lime, i, 113. 
Strontium in meteorite, iv, 407. 
Siruve, F. G. W., obituary, ix, 114, xl, 145. 
Strychnine and curare, effects of. ii, 98. 
Suez, cutting of istlimus of, viii, 300,ix, 85. 
Sullivan's Geol. of Santander, viii, 119. 
SuUimnt, W. 51, Nobert's test-plate, i, 12. 

Mosci Cubenses, by« ill, 141. 

Icones Mni»corum, by, viii, 291, 429. 
Sulphate of baryta, solubility of, ix, 90. 

of copper, a preservative of wood, U, 
271. 

of lime soluble in chlorhydric add, 
JoAnJKm, V, 283. 
Sulphids of alcohol radicals, iv, 133. 

of hydrogen, reaction with, xl, 838. 

of potassium on bromid of ethylene, 
vii, 390. 

of thallium, crystalline, vii, 117. 
Sulphocvanid of ammonia in photography, 

Sulphur compounds, new, Otfdty viii, 265. 
of uranium, ix, 344. 
crystallizalion of, Wetherm, xl, 38a 
cyanid of, iii, 271. 
on solutions of metals, iii, 328. 
spectrum of, iii, 414. 
Sulphuric acid, arsenic in, v, 116. 
estimation of, vii, 122. 
manufacture, vl, 269. 
on hlppuric acid, Ifaier^ ix, 208. 
reduced by nascent hydrogen, ii, 
412. 

sulphate of baryta soluble in, ix, 
90. 
Sun and stars photometrically compared, 
Clark, vl, 76. 
autographs of, Iv, 436. 
constitution of, MagnuA, vlli, 106. 
distance of, vi, 161, vii, 409. 
intensity of action of different parts 
ofdislioAlx, 88. 
measure of heat of Mayer^ vl, 264. 
origin of heat of, Mayer, vlli, 187. 
rotation of, magnetic period depend 
ing on, viii, 420. 
spots of, vUl 141, 142. 420. 
sur&cc of, jDauMs. vlli, 208. 

Nasmyth on, Iv, t87. 
sec also. Solar. 
S(iryaSiddb&nta, trans, of, i, 298. 
Switzerland, lake-habitations in, iv, 161, 
xl,185. 



Taconic system, see Gbologt. 
Tantalum and columbium compounds, 
Rose, vUl, S2L 



Tar as a preservative, KuM/momn^ Ti, 406. 

dyes from, Bsrkin, II, 267, 416. 
TatnaJX's catalogue of phmts of Newcastle 

Co., Del., I, IbO. 
Taurus, second nebula In, v, 108. 
Taylor, W. J., obituary, vii, 447. 
Telegmph, army, Nickih, VA. 119. 

Atlantic and Pacltlc, II, 454. 
Telegraph cable, difficulties In Uying, vii, 
440 

physlol. effects, iVicifctts, lli, 119. 
8ul)marine, Nicklh, iii, 118. 
Telegraphic Electrlque, Breguet^ noticed, 

V, 269. 
Tenipd, discovers comet, Oct. 1860, i, 136. 
comet, 1, 1862, Iv, 430. 
comet IV, 1863, vll, 292. 
Terpsichore (81), ix. 111. 
Temperature In temperate zone, DennUt 
V, 44. 

observations, method of reducing, 
Everett, v, 17, vl, 178. 

remarks on Everett's article, Zxwmit, 
V, 81. 
of Atlantic, Jbw. ill, 26a 
of sexes, vlli, 448. 
Tennessee, Cretaceous and superior form- 
ations of, Saiford, vii, 860. 
geol. survey, I, 294. 
upper Silurian, Boemer on, i, 127, 20S. 
Tenore, M., obituary, Oray, Iii, 437. 
Terbium, B)pp on, vlU, 418. 

absorption spectrum of, xl, 260. 
Tertiary, see Geoloot. 
Texas geoL survey, 1, 124, 127, 294, 460. 
primordial fossils of, ii, 218. 
rocks of, Marcou on, 3£eek, ii, 27a 
Thallic alcohols, ix, 220. 
Thallium, Crookes, 11, 411, iv, 409, v, 273, 
vlU, 266; JBhnson, vii, 121; Lan^y iv, 
275, V, 278. 
conductlblllty and heat of, vl, lia 
In furnace products, jRoepper, v, 420. 
In certain micas, viii, 420. 
spectrum of, viii, 107. 
sulphate of, vii, 117. 
Thermo-electric batteries, Buruen^ ix, 219. 
Marcus on, xl, 157. 
currents in circuits of one metal, iv, 
485. 
elements, motive power of. xl, 2591 
Thomson, W., medal to, vlli, 144. 
Thorium, atomic weight of, viii, 417. 
Thurjfy production of sexes, vUl, 133, ix, 
84 

criticised, CosU. xl, 139. 
Thwaite's Ceylon Plants, ill, 432, xl, 126. 
Tidal wave, Mayer, vlli, 397. 
Tides, aerial, Chase, viii, 226. 

theory of, Dennis, vii, 234. 
Time boundaries In geoL history, Dana. 

vl, 227. 
TWier's process for Iron. 1, 120. 
Titanium In Iron, vii, 126. 
Tblles, R. R, binocular microscopes, viii, 
111, ix, 212. 
orthoscoplc eye piece by. i, 112w 
TorreWs Arctic Expedition, ill, 265. 
Torrey, J., octahedral galena, v, 12a 
Ibwnsend, J. R, on a large mass of native 
copper, vii, iSL 
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Transit-observation, error of, ix, 113. 
Trappy on veratrin, vi, 268. 
TreadweU, 2)., prize to, xl, 28a 
Triassic, see Geology. 
Trlctliylamlnc, i, 422; Lea, Iv, 68. 
Tritfonometer, Lyman^», iv, 157. 
Trimorphism in plants, ix, 860. 
Tristan, Marquis de. obituary, ill, 48a 
TrooU, Tapor-densltles, vi, 408. 
permeability of iron, vii, 441. 
on zirconium, xl, 261. 
Trouvelott new American silkworm, ix, 

228. 
Trowbridge^ i>., invisibility of nebulous 

matter, vii, 210. 
nebular hypotliesis, viii, 344, ix, 25, 

118,363. ^ , ,^ , 

Trubner's American and Oriental Record, 

notice of, ix, 375. 
Tryorty O. IT., announcement of American 
Journal of Concholo^, Ix, 116. 

monograph of Pholadacea, (fee, no- 
ticed, V, 297. 
Tubularia not parthenogenous, Clark^ vii, 

6L 
Tuckennan^s Lichenea Cubse, vii, 436. 
Tucson meteoric iron, Bruah, vl, 162. 
Tunj^tatep, Marigrt<ic on, vl, 113. 
Tunj^sten, alloys of, vii, lia 
Tunnel of Mt. Cenls, ii, 101, III, 489, xl, 

138. 
Timwfr, on Bcssemer^s process, v, 421. 
Berg- und buttenmannlscties Jahr- 
buch, noticed, vi, 273. 
Turpentine, oil of, adulteration with, ix, 
273. 
polarization of, MahUL, ii, 107. 
Tuttle, H. P., discovers asteroids, (66) i, 
463, (73) Hi, 436. 

comet lU, 1861, ill, 289. 
on Tempers comet, viii, 4.^ 
Tweedie, J., obituary, v, 44a 
Twining, A. C, meteors, Nov. 1860, i, 138; 
Nov. 1861,111, 146; Aug. 1862, Iv, 295; 
Nov. 1862, v, 146; Nov. 1868, vii, 146; 
Nov. 1864, ix, 229; Aug. 1865, xl, 284. 
periodic meteors, ii, 444, v, 149, vli,445. 
meteoric rings affected by earth, ill, 
^44. 

Aurora, Aug. 1865, xl, 285. 
Twining^ if., ascent of Mouie Rosa, lii, 442. 
Tyler, W. 6'., spartalte, ix, 174. 

sybedrite, xl, 111. 
TyndaU, on radiation through atmos- 
phere, vi, 99. 

on absorption and radiation of. heat, 
noticed, ii, 106. 

on Heat as a mode of Motion, noticed, 
vi, 310. 
Tyrlan purple from coal-tar, J^kin^ Ii, 
26a 



Unger, on geology of Greece, etc., vii, 79. 
Unionidse, Lea on, noticed, iv, 461, v, 143, 

vi, 189, vii, 486. 
U. S. Army, medical statistics, i, 60. 

Coast Survey, Report, v, 239, vii, 95, 

ix, 115. 



U. 8. government surveys, Rayden^ iv, 9a 
Nat. Hist, contrib., noticed, i, 296. 
Nav. Observatory, ii, 14a 

OUfitfs'n observations at, v, 146. 
Stebbins's eighty years progress of, 
noticed, 11, 465. 
Upper Missouri explorations, i, 229, lU, 

452, iv, 100, xl, 271. 
Urals, exploration of, xl, 28a 
Uranium « carbonate of sesquloxyd oil 
iv, 321. 

separation of, ix, 64. 
sulphur compounds of, Hemeli, ix, 844. 
Urc^s Dictionary, Supplement, noticed, 

vi, 311. 
Urea, fh>m ferrocyanid of potassium. Lea. 

ii, 179. 
Urine of oxen in relation to food, v, 291. 
Udar, on separating alkaloids, ill, 415. 
Utah, wagon-road routes in, Iv, 99. 



Valenciennes, obituary, xl, 140. 
Van Beneden, Belgian bone cave, ix, 223, 
xl, 130. 

Crustacea of Belgium, noticed, vUi, 
295. 
Van den Bosch. R. B., obituary, iii, 42a 
Van Heuvel, J. ii. Judlans of Hay ti, v, 171. 
Vapor-dcnsitles, P^ov/'atr and HWiA:/vn, 111, 
413. 

DevOU, vi, 408, ix, 346. 
Vappereauy L^ann^e litt^roirc et dramat- 

ique, i, 155. 
Variable stare, Masterman^ vl, 144. 
Varieties in plants, origin of, Decaime^ vl, 

432. 
Vegetable ivory, vll, 445. 
Vet'etatlon affected by ozone, etc., X#a, 

vii, 373. 
Venezuela, coal in, vlli, 2Sa 
Ventilation at Key West, Hunt, v, 894. 
Venus, light of, compared with moon, xl, 

287. 
Veratrin, Trapp on, vi, 26a 
Verdet, lectures by, noticed, vl, 407. 
Vermont, GeoL report, lil, 416, Iv, 185, v, 
430. 

red sandrock of, age of, ii, 232, 454, 
111, 100, 106, 370, 421. 
see also Geolooy, Taconie nyiUem, 
VerrilL A. E., new developing solution, 
lx,221. 
preservation of starfishes, ix, 22a 
new American silkworm, Ix, 25ttJ, 
Putnam's Directory, ix, 374. 
classification of Polyps, xl, 127, 
List of Polj-ps and Corals, etc, by, 
notice of, vll, 487. 

Polyps of eastern coast of U. S., no- 
ticed, vUl, 450. 
Vibrating water-falls, Loomis, vl, 852; 

Nickermn, Ix, 161. 
Vickers, H. 7., mounting Insects for mi- 
croscope, vl, 157. 
Vllmorin, L de, obituary, I, 461. 
VUmorin-Andritux^ Des fleurs dfi plelne 

terre, vll, 485. 
Vinegar manuDEicture, WeiTieriU on, i, 450. 
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VIollne from coaltnr, Rrkitiy il, 270. 1 
VUxinia, Appalachian region of, iv, 413 
creeper, tendrils of, Oray^ v, 445, vi , 
180. 
windhlU* of, Latmbe, xl, 2«1. 
Vogcl, UetigUMn «iefln-h for, i, 59. 
Kw, on excretion of nitrogen from ani 

rnal*, vi, 271. 
Volatile hydrocarbons, TTonw, xl, 89, 
ai(J, 884. 
substances, distillation of, vli, 377. 
Volcanic inland in the Caeplnn, viii, 118. 

upheaval of sea. Sandwich Is., i, 301. 
Volcanoes, in California and Urctron, xl, 
261 
of Candarave, ascent of, iv, SCO. 
of Cotopaxi and Arcquipa, slopes of, 
jDarin, viii, 427. 
of Etna, eruption of F<mqu4y xl, 122. 
of Kilauea, Coan, v, 296, vU, 415, xl, 
122. 
of Kurile Is., etc., I^'ry on, xl, 2?2. 
submarine. In Mediiernincan, \ii, 442. 
of Vcfuvius, eruption of, iv, 489. 
Von Helmerseu, explumtious of, xl, 288. 

w 

Wagner^ il., Jurassic feathered reptiles, v, 

129. 
XVagner, K.^ on larve-buddinj?, ix, 110, 862. j 
WoifufTy A, bruin in man and moiike}*?,! 
bearing upon clat^siHcation, iv, 188. 
obituary of, viii, 149. 
TToWz'* Anthropology, vil, 149. 
WaJdaky on redevch-pers, vi, 418. 
Wullvcr, W. J., obituarj' ix, 374. 

prizes of BosL Soc. Nat. Hist, found- 
ed by, xl, 137. 
"WaJlk-hy sponge secretions in Rhizopods, 

viii, 131. 
'Wallirtg, H. R, pniivitation, xl, 254. 
Wttlpcrs^s Ann. Botan., by Miiller, iii, 140, 

xl, 126. 
yVdUhy R D., pTDdation from individuals 
to species in insect**, xl, 282. 

on Dimorphism in Cynips, noticed, 
viii, 180. 
Wattkltptf hydrogen and iron, iii, 272. 
deusltv of vapors, ill, 413, vi, 40a 
Ward, H, 'A^ geol. nmseum of, ill, 449. 
Megatherium Cuvlerl, noticed, viii, 
295. 
casts of fossils by, Ix, 224. 
Wamer'n earthwork, theorems, etc., no- 
ticed, ill, 304. 
Winyw, C. Jf., safety lamp for laboratory, 
Ui, 275. 
progess of organic analysis, viii, 887. 
process of fractional conden^tion, 
Ix, 327. 
vohitile hydrocarbons, xl, 89, 21«, 884. 
Wmrren. 8. E,. Descriptive Geom., noticed, 
i, 148. 

elementary Geom. drawing, noticed, 
iU, 303. 
Wasium, vli, 116, viii, 419. 
Water, climate Jicar, ix, 872. 
in Paris, vli, 443. 

periodic action of. Nicker fon^ ix, 151. 
Water-fiOls, vibrating, LoomU^ ti, 352. 



Waterfalls, vibrating, A>A-«-«w, ix, 15t 
W'aterglas.*, Ordtcay, ii, 163, 387, iii, 27, v, 

185, xl, 173. 
Water moon rise, Hunt^ v, 895. 
Waters, hot, lithium and caesium in, viii, 
447. 
mineml, Scoutetlen on, xl, 288. 
concentration of, vi, 404. 
of Bath, etc., LyeU, ix, 18. 
natural, chemistry of, Uunt^ ix, 176, 
xl, 43, 193. 
WaUon, J, C, corrections of elements of 
a Ci>met, v, 218. 
Enrynome, vil, 140. 
comet VI, 1863, vii, 298. 
discovery of new planet, xl, 435. 
Waves, earthquake, at Sand'cb Ids., i, 301. 
Wax of Myrlni cerlfera, cliemical const!- 

tution oi; Moore, iii, 813. 
Web-ster'n process for oxygen, v, 283. 
XStddelly &ur le Cynomorium coccineum, 
Ui, 139. 
Chloris Andina, noticed, iv, 150. 
Weevils, method of destroying, viii, 446. 
Wfhrauhe, cynnid of phospliorus, vii, £t>9. 
Weidemeyer'v N. A. Butterfliet*, viii, 185. 
Weights, metric system, v, o02. 

bi it. Assoc, on, viii, 446. 
WeUti, spectrum of hyponiiric acid, i,415. 

on solar spectrum, iv, 406. 
Wells' 8 nummary of Med. Science, ii, 803. 
Welwitschia, hooker, vi, 434, xl, 273. 
Wenderoih, G. W. F., obituary, Ui, 42a 
W'enham'it binocular microscope, 1, 110, 

viii, 111. 
Wert her, Rcinsch^s test for arsenic, ii, 277. 
Wet/ierill, C. M,, experiments with ammo- 
nium amalgam, xl, ItX). 
cry^tnllization of sulphur, etc., xl,838i 
ou manufacture of vinegar, noticed, i, 
450. 
Weyl, on carbon in iron. Hi, 278. 
W/iartoii, /., distance of variably colored 

stars, xl, 190. 
W/teailey, C. M., Mesozoic red sandstone 
of AiUtntic slope, bone bed in, i, 801, 
ii, 41. 
Whteler^B quartz operators* hand-book, xL 

290. 
Wheipley, J. />., treatment of gold and 

other metals, vil, 401. 
While, C. A., rocks of Mississippi valley 
and new fossUs from Burlington, Iowa, 
Ui,422. * 

WMte, M. C, improvements in micro- 
8coi>c, i, 110. 

spontaneous generation, Pasteur's re- 
searches, ii, 1. 

diil'raction in microscopic vision, ill, 
877. 
microscopic organisms in homstone. 

White river basin, v, 225. 
Whitfi^d, R. P., note on Lingula polita, 
iv, 136. 

on rocks of Mississippi valley, etc, 
noticed, ni, 422. 
Whitney, J. D., height of Mt Shasta, etc, 
vi, 123, vii, 81. 

on results of geoL survey of CaL, viSi, 
256,298. 
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WhUiuy^ J, i>., explorations of Siem Nc 
vada, 1864, he, 10. 

ou Upper MissidBippi lead region, no 
tlced, uT,45a 

ge(»L purvey Reports, noticed, !, 124, 
iv, 157, vi, 118, vil, 82, 427, ix, 99, xl, 141. 

analyses of pyroschists, noticed, v, 

Wkhmann^ on oxjcd of lead free from 

copper and iron,T;il6. 
M^icke^ on estimation of lime, v, 116. 
Wiedemann' n Galvanism, etc., ii. 110. 
Wieder/told, on arseniuret of hydrogen, 

Wimery on atomic constitution of liquids, 

vi, 409. 
WUcocks^ on ether in the solar system, 

notice of, Ix, 114. 
TTi/cT* sncchnrlmeter, Ix, 91. 
TViZ?, croconic and rhodizonic acids, iii, 

274. 
WWiamsy C, J!, copper range of Lake Su- 
perior, iv, 112. 
Bi/2iamjr, S. \V.. caves and coal near Pe- 
king, viii, 119. 
WiUon, T. B., obituary, ix, .37a 
M'inchelfy A., rocks and new cephalopoda 
of Mich., Hi, 852. j 

sallferons rocks and salt springs of 
Mich., iv, 307. 
Catskill and Chemung groups, v, 61. 
fo»siU of Potsdam and Lake Superior 
Mndstoncs, vii, 226. 
mastodon in Mich, viii, 223. 
currant worm, viii, 291. 
origin of pralrlcH, viii, 382, 444. 
oil-formattun in Mich., etc., Ix, 850. 
drift materials in Miclu, xl, 33L 
Wind!*, causes of, Ferr^A, i, 27. 
TVine, changes in, Nicidh, v, 250. 
Winkler, on cobaltic add, viii, 266. 
Winsivwy C. F.. notices of earthquakes, 

xi, 364. 
"Wisconsin geoL survey, by HaiL ii, 454, 
111,420,453. 
hale'» flora of, i, 180. 
Potsdam, trilobites of, 1, 294, ii, 149. 
Wrtukwha limestone of, iv, 186. 
Vfiidiz^im. /L, earthquakes of Aug. 1865, 

xl, 363. 
WitUiein. on estimation of arsenic, vi, 

269. . 
WbhUr, on compounds of silicium, vii, 

120. 
TFo//, spectra of metals, v, 414. 
Wood, preservation of, ii, 274, v, 267, viii, 

Wotidy A.y class book of Botany, ii, 127. 

Wood, R, new fusible alloy, Iii, 276. 

Woodimrd, G. R^ dk F. W., Country 
Homes, noticed, ix, 875. 

Woodtpard, /T., Archaeoptervx, v, 18L 

Woodward, 8. P.. obituary,' xl, 288. 

WormUi/, T. 6>, Noberl's test-plate, etc, 
1, 12. 

Worthen. A. ff., Goniatitc limestone, Rock- 
ford, Ind., ii, 167, 288. 

Leclare limestone and Onondaga salt 
group of Iowa report, iii, 46. 

IlL geoL report, noticed, 1, 125, ix, 
85& 



Wrtffhi, C, Musd Cubenses, 1, 141. 
Writing on paper, process for recovering, 

viii, 299. 
WurUy oxyd of ethylene, i, 277, iv, 130. * 

ou new modes of forming hydrocar- 
bons, iv, 131. 
on oxyeth;y'lene bases, v, 114. 
Wyman, /, Infusoria in organic solutions^ 
iv, 79. 

Mitcbill and Morehouse on respira- 
tion of Chelonia, vi, 141. 

review of monograph of Aye-Aye, 
vi,294. 

on Development of Raia Batis, no- 
ticed, viii, 129. 



Xylobius, vi, 431. 



Yale Scientific School, contributions, 1, 
281, iii, 318, iv, 248, 367, 402, v, 94, vlL 
67, 344, ix, 182. , , , -, 

Ynzoo river ba-^in, yf982. 

Yellow fever, Iiu7,L v, 395. 

Yot/mans'8 Correlation, &c., notice oL ix» 
2ii0. 

Yoruba explorations, iv, 93. 

Yuba, deep placers of, iMimaHf xl, L 

Yttria, Fbpp, viii, 418. 



Zeller's Ann^e Hlstorique, iv, 128. 
Zinc, alloys of, i, 286, 4:^ 

aninionia-picraie of, i, 82. 

dimorphism of, i, 191. 

impurities of, i, 142, ii, 380. 

of Australia, i,371, viii, 277. 

separation of, from manganese, etc., 

Zirconium, Ti-ooKt on, xl, 261. 
Zodiacal light, VftaUU, iv, 435. 
Masterman, vi, 143. 
at Key West, Muni, v, 88a 
Zoological Works : 
Agamxy A.y Tentacles of Medosse, y, 
300. 
Annelids, etc., v, 800. 
Embryology of Echinodermi, viii, 

star fish, xl, 129. 
AgoMiz, Z., contrib. to U. S. Nat Hist, 

i,295. 
AHetiy Monograph of Bats, ix, 116. 
Amer. Jour, of Conchology, ix, 116, 

375, xl, 143. 
Biird. Review of Amer. Birds, viii, 808, 

431, ix, 115, xl, 142. 
Bate^ Mimetic analogy in Lepidoptera, 

vi, 2a5. 
Cajetan <ft Fddermi^ Voyage of Novara, 

xl, lu9. 
Clarky Prodromus, of Lncemaria, v, 

459. 
Coue*, ornithology of Labrador, ill, 

CresMn, Hymenoptera, viii, 294, ix, 868. 
Ih^ardin db Htmdy Zoophytes Echino- 

dermes, iv, 151. 
EOicU, Tetnonins, vii, 487. 
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ZoOLOGTCi-L WOBKS— 

out, Meraoirs on Squall, v, 299. 
Harris, Insects injurious to vei;etatloQ, 

iii, 484. 
SUbrook, Ichthyology, vii, 89. 
Jfuxley^ Man*s place In nature, v, 451. 
Jan^ Prodromus of the Ophidia, v, 455. 
Lea, Unionida, iv, 451, v, 148, vi, 139, 

vil, 436. 
Lymattj Ophiuridie, etc, xl, 288. 
MUchiU and Mmrehowe, respiration of 

Chelonla, vi, 141. 
3ior«y MoUusca Pulmonlfera of Maine, 

vili,303. 
Clossiacation of Mollnsca, xl, 898. 
Ovoetiy monograph of the Aye-Aye, vi, 

294. 
Buekardy U. S. Bombycidffi, viii, 431, ix, 

363. 
PhiUipi, Life on the Earth, i, 444. 
Tryon, contributions to conchology, v. 

Van Beneden^ Belgian Crustacea, vlli, 

295. 
VerrUl, Polyps and Corals of Mus. 

Comp. Zoot Cambridge, vii, 437. 

Polyps of U. 8. coast, viii, 450. 

WaJUh, dimorphism in Cynips, viii, 180. 

Weidemcyer, Catalogue of Butterflies, 

viii,l6. 
Wymariy Development of Raia Batis, 

viii, 129. 
Zoology— 
Actieonidie, Metky v, 84. 
Actinophrys Eichomii, Clarh, viii, 881. 
Alca impennis, Oweti, viii, 431. 
Amber-fauna, dlptera of, vii, 305. 
Amphibians, position of, among Ver- 
tebrates, Dana, vii, 184. 
Animalcules in the blood, viii, 298. 
Animals, distinction of, from plants, 

Dana, vi, &5L 
Annelids, fission in. Minor, v, 85. 

fossil, J/ors^viU. 415. 
AvicuUds, Meek, vii, 212. 
BipuUura, i, 134. 

Brachyura, etc, classlflcatlon o^ v, 189. 
Brain of man and monkeys, Iv, 188, 440. 
Cambridge museum of Comparative 

Zoology, i, 185, ii, 488, viii, m 
illustrated catalogue of, xl, 283. 
Carnivores, relations of, to Herbivores, 

vil, 159. 
Cephallzation In, Dana, v, 65, vi, 1, 159, 

©1, 440, vil, 10, 157. 
Cetaceans, relations of, to Herbivores, 

vii, 161. 
Cicada- sevcnteen-ycar. New Haven Co., 

1800, m, 433. 



Zoology— 
Crustaceans and Insecteans, homologies 

of, Dana, vi, 6, 159, 283. 

Cephallzation in, Dana, v, 65, vi, 

885. 
classification of, Dana, vi, 7, 9, 844. 
marine, in freshwater lakes of Nor- 
way, viii, 293. 
Cryptochiton Stelleri, viii, 185, 48L 
Currant-worm, HtncAefl, viii, 291. 
Diatoms on deep sea-bottoma, v, 454. 

striae of, i, 12. 
Didunculus, viii, 294. 
Diplothyra, genus, Slimpton, v, 455. 
Eozoon Cnnadcnse, xl, 344. 
Glass coral of Japan, v, 458. 
Gorilla, Owen on, ii, 485, iv, 440. 
Sanford on. ilij48. 
casts of, viii, 292. 
height of. Gray, ii. 437. 
Herbivores, classincatlon of. Dona, vii, 

159. 
Insect larves, budding in, ix, 110, 862. 
Insects, classification of, Dana, vii, 10. 
gradation from indiv. to species, 

xl, 283. 
Luccmarla, Clark, v, 846. 
Man, remains of, see Max. 
MelAiiious, aiitnpson, viii, 41. 
Mega:«thcnes and Microsthenes, v, 70, 

vT, 8, 342. 
Muscovy duck, viii, 294. 
Peasia, genus, 1, 134. 
Plcurosigma angulatum, marks on, 

Jiood,)\, 335. 
Polyps, classification of, Verrill, xl, 127. 
Protozoans, oceanic, related to sponges, 

Dana, v, 886. 
Pteriidae, Meek, vil, 212w 
Rhizopods of the Azoic, or Lanrentian, 

vii, 272, 431, xl, 344, 391. 
spouge secretions in, viii, 18L 
Sexes in, production of, viii, 132, Ix, 84, 

xl, 139. 
Silkworm, new American, VerrilL ix, 

22a 
in France, ii, 102, iv, 123, viii, 299. 
Starfishes, preservation of, with natural 

colors, Verria, ix, 228. 
Tomopterls, anew species of, Misior, Iv, 

429. 
Tubularla, Clark, vii, 6L . 

Vertebrae, cephalic, Lavocat, yui, 293. 
Vertebrate lower jaw, on supposed, 

Stintpson, vi, 299. 
Vertebrates, relations of classes of, 

Dafia, vi, 315. 
See further, Acolihation, Geology. 
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*^ L-^tereoscopIc drawing by hand, Rood, p. 74.— Discussion of Declinometer 
Observations at Gmird College, 1840-45, Bacue, 11 diagrams on 2 sheets, 
pp. 98, 198.-^ap of Appalachinn mountain system. GuroT, p. 180.— 
^Aurora, as an electric discharge. Marsh, 2 plates, p. Six. 
'^ IL— Table of Comparative Sections of U. S. Coal Measures, Lbsquereux, p. 119. 
^ IV.-^ertebr»B of Eosaurus Acadianus, Marsh, 7 figures on 2 plates, p. 16.— i)is- 
cusslon of Declinon^eter observations, Girard ColL, 1840-45, Bache, 11 
diagrams on 4 sheets, pp. 264, 375, 388. 
^ v.— Iso-magnetic lines of Pennsylvania, for 1842, Bachb, p. 859. 
^vlL— Configuration of Planetary and Lunar systems in Times, Hinrichs, p. 44. 
^ XL.— Eozoon Canadense, p. 361. 



APPENDIX- 



New Planet — Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Mich., announces the diV . 
covery by him of another planet, on the 9th of October. In a second 
letter to the editors, dated Oct. 16th, he adds: "I have just received a 
letter from Prof. Ferguson, from which it appears that the planet discov- 
ered by me on the 9th inst. was discovered by Dr. Peters at Hamilton 
College on the 20th of September. I did not know of this prior discov- 
ery until to-day. It seems that Dr. Peters communicated his discovery 
to the Observatory at Washington, but so far as I know no further an- 
nouncement was made. 

" From a little examination which I have made I feel pretty sure that 
this planet is identical with Sappho ©, discovered by Pogson at Madras 
on May 2d, 1864, but subsequently lost. The circumstances of the mo- 
tion of the new planet, as far as I have observed it, agree precisely with 
the hypothesis of identity with Sappho, according to Pogson's observa- 
tions from May 3d to May 12th, 1864." 

On Prairies, — On the subject of Prairies, some excellent observations 
are made by H. Engelmann, in volume xxxvi of this Journal, in an arti- 
cle, commencing on p. 384, on the causes producing the different char- 
acters of vegetation known as Prairies, Flats and Barrens in Southern 
Illinois. — J. D. D. 

Meteorites. — In a pamphlet on Meteorites (Aerolites) by R. P. Grbo 
of Manchester, England, the author presents the following System of 
Arrangement : 

Class I. AEROLITES. 
Order A. Sp. gr. mostly between 1*7 — 3*2, containing little or no 

metallic iron. 
^ Group a. Carbonaceous ; blackish, and containing carbon. 
Group 6. Howarditic ; ash-gray, fine-grained matrix, somewhat 
resembling trachyte, and containing imbedded crystals of olivine, 
anorthite, or augite ; outside crust highly resinous and pitch>black. 
Group c. Feldapathic ; containing, or consisting of, a mixture of 
anorthite and augite; crust pitch-black t^d highly resinous. 
•*Eukrite" of Rose. 
Grouped. Crystalline; peridotic, shalkitic, chladnitic; (magnesia* 

silicates). 
Group e. Vesicular. 
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Order B. Sp. firr. mostly between 3*25 and 8-9. 

Group a, Vuriolitic ; after the manner of the mineral called Vanolite. 

Group 6. Sommilic ; consisting of finely mixeil crystalline mineraU; 
something aftf r the nature of the «*jei:teil masHwi of Mt. Somma, Vesuviiw. 



It 



Group c. Tufaceous ; mixed; spherulen numerous. ) *• Porphyritic 
Cj ; composite, crude, <kc. J of Sbepard. 

C.J ; breccialed, marhled, <kc. 
Group A Psammilk ; arenaceous, like sandstone, granular; color 
yellowinh or brownish white ; particles chiefly olivinoid ; m«*tallic parti- 
cles freely and visibly interspersed, occasionally with the addition of itiag- 
netite and gtaphite, or veined and stained with rust; Bachmut may be 
taken as the type. Polished surfaces show more or less of spherules. 
d^ ; ditto, very fine-grained texture. 
d2\ ditto, grayish; texture more compact or tough; 
New Concord and Lixna may be taken as types. 

Group e. Chondritie ; structure coarsegrained, grayish, 
e, ; oolitic or pisiform. 

e^ ; containing small angular crystalline fragment*. 
Group/. Blanakltir. ; aftor the manner of the Blansko meteorite; 
color grayish blue, occanionally running into e or d^x probably conUiins 
more Lahradorite or auQ^ite than d or c^j* Texture rather uniform. 

Group h, JSrxlebenelic ; texture fine-grained, tough, and gritty ; 
highly peridotic and metalliferous, with a slight bronze-like luster; this 
represents quite a peculiar group, of which tiie Erxlebeu meteorite may 
be taken as (he type. 

Class 11. SIDEROLITES. 

Order C. Sp. gr. 4*0 — 7*0 meteoric iron, containing, or mixed with, 
stony matter and silicates. 
Group a. PallasHes ; olivine, coarsely crystalline. 

a J ; ditto, finely crystalline. 
Group h. Partially or irregularly mixed with silicates. 
Group c. Containing aerolithic fragments, imbe^ldod in iron showiog 
Widdmannstattian figures. 

Class IIL METEORIC IR0N3. oa AEROSIDERITES .» 
Order D. Sp. gr. between 70 and 80. 

Group a. Agrammic ; without line-markings, not lettered when 
etched with acid. 

a, ; nacreous, pearly lustered. 
02 \ spotted, or dotted. 
Group h, Microf/rammic ; minutely marked. 

Group r. Eagrammic ; distinctly marked; lines parallel to the sides 
of the octohedron. 

Group </. Spora-grnmmic ; scattered lines, finely marked. 

d\^'% dittn, coarsely marked. 
Group e. NepheUc ; convoluted, or clouded markings. 
Group/. Undetermined; markings doubtful, or altered by artificial heat 

' Frequently oontainiog imbedded portions of pyrites, magnetite, graphite, and 
achreibersite. 

/^ < 
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